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Introduction 


The main subject of the present volume is one of the most eventful phases of the 
Second World War: the battles on the eastern front in 1943 and 1944. In no other 
period of the war, apart from its concluding phase in 1945, did the Wehrmacht 
suffer such enormous losses. The land battles of those years, first and foremost the 
battle of Kursk in the summer of 1943, were among the biggest in world history. 
In the winter of 1943/4 the Red Army showed itself for the first time capable of 
conducting large-scale offensives against all German army groups simultaneously. 
It was no longer a matter of isolated flare-ups: the whole eastern front was in flames. 
The dramatic climax was reached in the summer of 1944, when the collapse of Army 
Group Centre led to what was then the heaviest defeat in German military history. 
It was nevertheless overshadowed by events on the western front, with the Allied 
invasion of Normandy in June 1944. And it is that which dominates perceptions in 
western societies to this day and has relegated the catastrophe in the east, despite its 
unprecedented proportions, to the rank of an almost ‘forgotten war’. 

German historiography has contributed significantly to this one-sidedness of the 
collective memory. Until recently it had little to say about the war in the east after 
Stalingrad. Only the very last months of the war have again recently attracted the 
attention of professional historians. Moreover, the subject is dominated by self- 
justifying memoirs and a non-fiction literature of little scholarly value. The lack of 
research interest in the history of the operations of 1943 and 1944 is particularly 
striking. Numerous works on the general history of the war repeatedly suggest that, 
as far as the military course of events is concerned, everything has long been said 
and written. The fact that that view is totally untenable is one of the main reasons 
for the unusual size of the present volume. The contributors have benefited not 
least from a certain relaxation in German—Russian scholarly relations. For historians 
too, the Cold War was a decades-long ‘ice age’. Research was hampered by taboos 
and mental blocks on both sides, as well as by the fact that Soviet military history 
had to glorify the role of the Party and the army. In the Soviet Union, moreover, 
free access to archives was not possible even for Soviet historians, let alone their 
foreign colleagues. This restricted representation of the war from the German 
viewpoint too, since major collections of Wehrmacht documents were kept in 
Russian archives as ‘captured files’. Since then, a considerable amount of new 
knowledge has been acquired from those sources in the course of research by 
contributors to this volume. 

The eighth volume in the Germany and the Second World War series begins with 
the starting situation after the battle of Stalingrad in the spring of 1943. Its central 
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topic is the Wehrmacht’s retreat on the eastern front from the Kursk salient to the 
German border. This ‘longitudinal’ volume is essentially arranged chronologically 
and is the complementary equivalent of the seventh volume in the series, which was 
devoted mainly to the situation in western Europe. It also links up with the earlier 
volumes on the eastern war (Volume IV on 1941 and Volume VI on 1942) and 
continues the account of events up to the end of 1944. Only developments on the 
neighbouring fronts in northern, southern, and south-eastern Europe are described 
up to the end of the war, while the ‘final battles’ in the territory of the Reich will be 
the subject of the tenth and last volume in the series. 

The specific characteristic of the present volume is that it is more strongly 
devoted to military operational issues than has generally been the case so far, 
although the political-strategic context is not neglected. Individual key episodes 
are repeatedly described down to the tactical level, so as to highlight the complexity 
of military operational procedures at the different levels. It was possible to devote so 
much space to the often dramatic combat operations not least because the general 
premisses and framework conditions had already been discussed in detail in the 
‘latitudinal’ Volumes V and IX. A comprehensive understanding of the strategic, 
operational, and tactical developments discussed in the present volume can be 
achieved only by looking at them in conjunction with the analyses of mentality and 
ideology, and of domestic, economic, and occupation policy, undertaken in previous 
volumes. 

The distribution of topics among the team of authors is as follows: Bernd 
Wegner discusses the overall strategic context (as well as developments in Finland), 
while Karl-Heinz Frieser analyses the bulk of military operations on the eastern 
front. Events in the states of south-eastern Europe are dealt with by Krisztidn 
Ungvary for Hungary, Klaus Schmider for Yugoslavia, and Klaus Schénherr for 
combat operations involving Romanian troops, and for Galicia and the south- 
eastern Balkans. Gerhard Schreiber’s contribution on Italy extends the analysis to 
the interdependences between the eastern front and the Mediterranean region. This 
topic is included here in a shortened form, while the full version is being published 
as an independent monograph in another MGFA series. 

Given the complexity of the material, the authors’ task was to develop issues and 
criteria permitting analysis of the subject areas. At the strategic level, the first issue 
was the interaction of various factors such as the war economy and armament. The 
analysis sought to determine the dynamics with which the disparity in the strength 
of the opposing sides made itself perceptible in the theatres of operations, and the 
extent to which German defeats were determined by the numerical and material 
superiority of the Allies. Even though the eastern front was the central concern, a 
decisive role was played by interrelations with other fronts, which constituted the 
main problem facing the German leadership in a war on several fronts. Thus, for 
example, a number of Hitler’s inexplicable operational decisions only make any 
sense when the connection with other theatres of war is elucidated. At the same 
time there arises the question of the rationality of the military decision-making 
process within the National Socialist ‘Fiihrer state’, and in relation to its Axis 
partners. As the hostilities shifted increasingly to the territory of Germany’s allies, 
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there arose for the latter a conflict of aims between loyalty to the Axis Pact and 
national self-preservation. The examples of Italy and Finland, and Romania and 
Hungary, show the different conditions under which this conflict was managed, 
and the differing results. 

For Germany the outcome of the war—in accordance with the initial postulate 
of this volume—was decided no later than the end of 1941 with the failure of the 
‘blitzkrieg strategy’ before Moscow and Hitler’s declaration of war on the United 
States. But although Germany was no longer in a position to win with its own 
strength, the Fiihrer continued the war in the years that followed. Repeatedly 
invoking the example of Frederick the Great in the Seven Years War, he too placed 
his hope in the collapse of the enemy coalition. As he declared to his generals, he 
would delay the end of the war until ‘one of our damned enemies gets tired of 
fighting’.'! However, this hope too eventually proved wholly illusory. Why then did 
he continue the war until the final downfall? In response to this question, which 
runs through the present volume, Bernd Wegner, the author of the concluding 
chapter, offers an interesting interpretation. 

In addition to the investigation of political-strategic issues, the task was to 
describe the course of the military operations. A number of events, for example 
the tank battle at Prokhorovka, remain clouded in myth to this day. In the eastern 
war there was also a series of now-forgotten battles whose drama and huge losses 
far overshadow the battles in the west about which so much has been written. 
The new statistical material uncovered in the Russian archives—a resource which 
researchers were lacking hitherto—enabled reliable estimates of comparative 
strength for a number of operations to be made for the first time. The figures 
sometimes yielded shocking results, not least with regard to comparative casualties. 
In that respect the German—Soviet war rightly counts as one of history’s bloodiest 
conflicts. 

Beyond simple reconstruction of the facts, the aim was to analyse military events 
at the operational and tactical level. Here the question arises why the Wehrmacht 
was able to maintain such substantial superiority for years and why the Red Army 
did not succeed in toppling the ‘house of cards’ on the German eastern front at an 
early stage. Military efficiency proved a particularly important factor in a compari- 
son of the different operational systems (assignment tactics versus command 
tactics) and the deployment principles of the two warring sides. This can also be 
seen in the interrelations between tank technology and tank tactics, for example in 
the battle of Kursk. The discussion also touches on the disputed issue of whether 
the fighting strength of the Wehrmacht rested on National Socialist ideology or on 
systemic efficiency (inter alia, primary group bonding). 

One of the most important topics is the permanent dispute between Hitler and 
some of his generals, primarily over strategic priorities and preference for ‘rigid’ or 
‘flexible’ defence. Although we must grant the German generals a high degree of 
professional competence in the conduct of operations, there nevertheless remains, 


| Hitler’s Lagebesprechungen (31 Aug. 1944), 615. 
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in view of the hopelessness of the war, the question of their long-term strategic 
vision and their moral and ethical self-conception. This goes beyond their respon- 
sibility for the troops entrusted to them, since they must have been aware of the 
collateral damage which their conduct of the war was inflicting on the civilian 
population. 

The authors extend their thanks to the editorial board of the MGFA, and in 
particular to the graphics department, whose many years of work resulted in the 
impressive illustrations. In addition to the inherent difficulty of the subject matter, 
the copy-editors were faced with the complicated task of finding an appropriate, 
practical, and as far as possible uniform transcription system for the names of places 
belonging to different political entities at different times. The objectively neutral 
solutions adopted by the MGFA editorial staff naturally differ from some which 
one or other of the authors might have preferred. 

The contributors owe special thanks to many people and institutions in 
Germany and abroad who supported us in our research. Mention should be 
made, for example, of the German Academic Exchange Service, whose generous 
support enabled Bernd Wegner to spend several periods of time in Finnish archives. 
Special mention should also be made of the helpful collaboration of the Institute for 
Military History in Moscow and the Special Archive of the RGVA in the same city, 
as well as the Russian Central Military Archive (CAMO) in Podolsk. It is, among 
other things, a sign of the reconciliation between our two nations that is so 
encouraging. 

Karl-Heinz Frieser 
Head of Research Department II 
(2002-2009) 


PART I 
FROM STALINGRAD TO KURSK 


Bernd Wegner 


I. Basic Problems in German Conduct 


of the War after Stalingrad 


1. STALINGRAD A TURNING POINT? 


Any discussion of German conduct of the war in the months and years after 
Stalingrad must start from the basic premise that, on any reasonable view, Germany 
was no longer able to win the war.! That fact was indeed already widely apparent to 
contemporary observers both inside and outside Germany. The tragedy on the 
Volga, as the SS security service reported in the second half of January 1943, had 
‘most profoundly disturbed the whole nation’.2 Moreover, it permanently trans- 
formed the public’s assessment of the overall war situation. ‘Universally,’ according 
to another situation report of 4 February 1943, ‘there is a conviction that Stalingrad 
marks a turning point in the war.’? Not surprisingly, the mood of the population 
had reached ‘the low point of wartime morale’.4 New questions, hitherto repressed, 
characterized the expectations of the population after Stalingrad. Anxious hopes 
gave way to worries about ‘how it will all end’.° The question “How long will it be 
until victory?’ was replaced by ‘How long can we hang on in this war with the 
prospect of a favourable end?’° Even the person of the Fiihrer, who, although his 
myth was wearing progressively thinner, had until then largely escaped direct 
grumbles, henceforth became a target of criticism.” 

Against that background, the defeat of Sixth Army acted at the same time as a 
catalyst for the reviving non-leftist civilian and national-conservative military 
resistance movements.® The directly related calls for sedition issued by members 


| This position, for which the present volume (like earlier volumes in this series) furnishes a great 
deal of supporting material, is disputed in international research. Thus Overy, Why the Allies Won, 
argues that the war was decided in favour of the Allies only over the period 1942 to 1944 (similarly 
Weinberg, A World at Arms). On the other hand, the opinion appears to be gaining ground, especially 
among German historians, that the ultimate failure of Germany’s blitzkrieg strategy in the late autumn 
of 1941 already put paid to its chances of final victory. This issue is further developed in the following 
discussion. 

2 Meldungen aus dem Reich, xii, No. 354, 4720 (28 Jan. 1943). 

3 ibid., No. 356, 4751 (4 Feb. 1943). 4 Quoted in Kershaw, The Hitler Myth, 192. 

> Meldungen aus dem Reich, xii, No. 358, 4784 (11 Feb. 1943). 

6 ibid., No. 357, 4761 (8 Feb. 1943). 

7 See Kershaw, The Hitler Myth, 193 ff; further evidence in Steinert, ‘Stalingrad’, 175 ff., and 
Boberach, ‘Stimmungsumschwung’. 

8 Characteristically: Hassell, Vom andern Deutschland, 347-8 (14 Feb. 1943); see also the records 
kept by Hermann Kaiser, repr. in Roon, ‘Hermann Kaiser’, here 274 ff. On categorization of this 
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of the White Rose movement,? who were arrested shortly afterwards, testify to the 
effect of Stalingrad as a signal, as do the two assassination attempts on Adolf Hitler 
originating in Major-General Henning von Tresckow’s circle in March.!° Even if 
these were isolated actions by small groups, they were nevertheless symptomatic of 
the accelerating erosion of the Volksgemeinschaft (national ethnic community), 
‘which the National Socialist state had been striving to create but had managed 
to achieve only rarely and momentarily’.'! While this process, which is to be 
explained as a psychological effect of Stalingrad, did not attain such proportions 
as to directly threaten the regime, it nevertheless forced a change in the course of 
Hitler’s domestic policy in the months from the spring to the autumn of 1943—a 
change which culminated in the appointment of Heinrich Himmler as Reich 
minister of the interior and raised the task of securing the regime’s rule inside the 
country to a level equal to pursuit of the war outside Germany. !? 

In the countries allied to Germany, the psychological effects of the Stalingrad 
catastrophe were no less serious than in Germany itself.13 There too, as now 
became clear, the public mood was directly dependent on German military success. 
A particularly striking instance was Finland, where discreet investigations into the 
mood of the population revealed a quite dramatic collapse of confidence in victory, 
in sharp contrast to the continuing emphatic declarations of loyalty to Germany by 
the government and to the censored and self-censored press. In September 1942 
the investigations had shown that 90 to 95 per cent of members of centre and right- 
wing parties were convinced of German victory; by February 1943 their numbers 
had shrunk to 40 to 50 per cent. The picture was even clearer on the Left: in the 
autumn, 65 per cent of Social Democrats and 80 per cent of Communists had 
reckoned with German victory; after the Soviet successes at Stalingrad and Lenin- 
grad, however, the figures dropped to only 19 and 14 per cent respectively. At the 
same time, belief in an Allied victory had grown considerably among members of all 


period in the history of the resistance, see Miiller, ‘Nationalkonservative Eliten’, 42-3; Roon, 
‘Widerstand und Krieg’, 64-5; Messerschmidt, “Militarische Motive’, 1030 ff, and Hoffmann, 
Claus Schenk Graf von Stauffenberg, 270. 


° Repr. in Steffahn, Die WeifSe Rose, 131-44, and in Scholl, Die Weiffe Rose, 119 ff. 

10 On this, see the accounts by the participants: Gersdorff, Soldat im Untergang, 126-33; 
Schlabrendorff, Offiziere gegen Hitler, 64 ff, and the accounts by Thun-Hohenstein, Der 
Verschworer, 221-32, and Aretin, Henning von Tresckow, 301 ff—Also of interest in this connection 
is an entry in the diary of Hermann Kaiser (KTB-Fithrer beim Chef HRiist und BdE), dated 18 Jan. 
43: ‘General Schmundt with F[iihrer?]. F told him he knew of plans to stage a coup. He was informed 
about them and prepared for them’, BA-MA MSg. 1/1454. That the assassination attempts were only 
the tip of the iceberg, and that there was strong unrest below the threshold of resistance, even in the 
Fiihrer’s closest circles, is testified to, inter alia, by Engel, Heeresadjutant, 144-5 (entries for Feb. 
1943); Speer, Erinnerungen, 267, 271, and Hassell, Vom andern Deutschland, 347-8 (14 Feb. 1943). 

1 Thus Steinert, ‘Stalingrad’, 182. The establishment of a central special court martial, imposed by 
Hitler on 21 June 1943, to deal with political offences in the Wehrmacht also shows how the situation 
had changed. 

12 Similarly Rebentisch, Fiihrerstaat, 499. 

13 Japan was an exception, owing not least to the difference in political culture. There, especially in 
military circles, the German ‘heroic battle’ on the Volga was seen as a sign of strength rather than 
weakness; see Martin, ‘Die Einschatzung der Lage Deutschlands’, 133-4; id., ‘Japan und Stalingrad’, 
231. 
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parties.'4 Matters were not very different with Germany’s other Axis partners, 
especially when, like Romania and Hungary, they had suffered the loss of substan- 
tial parts of their national armed forces as a result of the Stalingrad enterprise and, 
moreover, found themselves subjected to massive accusations and blame by Berlin. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that during those weeks Germany’s diplomatic 
representatives more than ever reported a ‘growing war-weariness both among 
sections of the Romanian army and among the population’)? and an ‘unstable 
attitude of influential [Hungarian] circles with regard to the war and the deter- 
mination to see it through’.! 

The extent of the German defeat and the powerful momentum of the Soviet winter 
offensive were met with surprise, and usually also with concern, on the part of the 
neutral countries too. In Istanbul, as in Berne and Stockholm, they resulted in a 
thoroughly negative assessment of the Axis powers’ remaining chances of victory.'7 As 
had been the case a year earlier, it was once again a Swedish observer who predicted 
Germany’s position most accurately. On 16 March 1943 the Swedish military attaché 
in Berlin, who had long been convinced that German defeat was inevitable, wrote that 
‘it will probably take another two or three years for Germany to collapse’.!8 

The sobriety of these and similar assessments stands in notable contrast both to 
the self-comforting rituals of the German leadership and to the growing euphoria 
in the Anglo-Saxon world since the turn of 1942/3. For the British public, which 
until the late summer of 1942 had still feared a Russian collapse, the battle of 
Stalingrad marked a ‘turning point in the war’ which, despite only a vague know- 
ledge of events in the Soviet Union, further boosted the Russophilia reigning in the 
country since 1941.!? The situation in the United States was not much different. 
In America, as in Britain, those months were marked by a strikingly broad 
consensus that it was the military efforts of the Soviet Union, rather than those 
of one’s own country, which justified hope in a victorious outcome to the war.?° 

The political and military leaderships of both countries, meeting in Casablanca 
in mid-January, also proceeded on the assumption that, provided the Allied 
coalition continued to exist, the Soviet Union would survive the war and Germany 
would lose it.2! What is more, as the full scale of the destruction wrought by the 


14 Jutikkala, ‘Mielialojen kirjo jatkosodan aikana’, 131 ff., 145 ff. 

15 Report from the German general assigned to the Romanian army high command, 5 Mar. 1943, 
quoted in Forster, Stalingrad, 138 (app. 1). 

16 Report from the envoy in Budapest to the foreign ministry, 17 Feb. 1943, ADAP, Series E, v, 
doc. 136, 237. 

'7 On this, see the articles by Bohme (‘Stalingrad und Schweden’), Schénherr (“Die Tiirkei’), and 
Bourgeois (‘Barbarossa’). 

18 Quoted in Boéhme, ‘Stalingrad und Schweden’, 385. At the same time, the Swedish military 
attaché in Berlin predicted the failure of the German U-boat campaign. See also Carlgren, “Die 
Einschatzung der Lage Deutschlands’, 178 ff. 

19 See Bell, John Bull and the Bear, 88 ff., and id., ‘“Grofbritannien und die Schlacht von Stalingrad’, 
here mainly 357 and 368. 

20 On the results of the relevant opinion surveys, see Bell, John Bull and the Bear, 92-3, and 
Kimball, ‘Stalingrad’, 332. In April 1943 a third of the British population expected the war to end 
within a year (see Bell, John Bull and the Bear, 96). 

21 Kimball, ‘Stalingrad’, 341, and id., ‘Aus der Sicht Washingtons’, 58. 
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Soviet success on the Volga became apparent,”* the long-entertained fears of a 
collapse of Soviet resistance gave way to concern that the Red Army could achieve a 
rapid victory over Nazi Germany that was unconducive to British and American 
interests.?3 A report by the Joint Intelligence Committee dated 15 February 1943, 
which not only presented Germany’s defeat in the east as irreversible but also 
doubted the possibility of an effective German defensive campaign, is characteristic 
of the temporary exaggeration of the situation: 


For her campaign in Russia she [ie. Germany] constructed the largest and most complex 
military machine that has ever existed. It has been hammered and damaged to such an 
extent that it is questionable if it can ever be repaired. The supply, maintenance and 
administration of her retreating armies may already be beyond Germany’s capacity to 
control. We believe, therefore, that a situation may arise, and for which we must be 
prepared, in which the Germans will be unable to stabilise and hold a line in Russia for 
any length of time at all. If that should occur, organised German resistance in Russia 
might collapse.*4 


The widespread subjective feeling of contemporary observers that Stalingrad was 
the turning point in the war was raised in post-war writings—from the earliest 
testimonies of participants? to the later memoir literature?°—to the rank of an 
eminently self-evident historical fact. From the historians’ perspective, however, 
matters are much less clear, for the following reasons, which we shall simply 
indicate at this point. 

The first is that irrefutable experience, since the First World War at the latest, 
shows clearly that modern, highly complex wars can no longer be decided by 
‘decisive battles’.?” The manpower, material, logistic, and technological resources 


22 Although the American secret services, to the very end, greatly underestimated the number of 
German troops enclosed at Stalingrad (in mid-January they were still putting the figure at around 
70,000), the OSS already reported, at an early stage, that this was ‘perhaps in the truest sense, the 
turning point of the whole war’; quoted in Kimball, ‘Stalingrad’, 333. 

23 ibid. 338. 

24 J.C. (43) 64 (Final), The German Military Situation, 15 Feb. 1943, No. 17. A week later the 
report was submitted to the War Cabinet by the Chiefs of Staff Committee, with a few restrictive 
comments; PRO, CAB 80/39, doc. 27401. See also Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 615-27. The fact 
that German diplomatic observers were informed about the Anglo-American assessment of the 
situation, at least in a rudimentary fashion, is shown by a telegram from the envoy in Lisbon, 
7 Mar. 1943, PA, R 29821, No. 729. 

25 Zeitzler himself gave his (unpublished) account of Stalingrad the subtitle “The Turning Point of 
the War’. 

26 Witness the characteristic titles of articles written on various anniversaries of the battle: 
‘Stalingrad: “Wendepunkt des Krieges”’ (Stalingrad: the turning point of the war] (Der Spiegel, 31 
Jan. 1993); ‘Kriegswende Stalingrad’ (Stalingrad: the war changes course] (Europdische Wehrkunde, 32 
(1983)); “Die Schlacht um Stalingrad. Der Wendepunkt des Zweiten Weltkrieges’ [The Battle of 
Stalingrad. The turning point of the Second World War] (Das Parlament, 48, 4 Dec. 1982). More 
serious than such quick-fire journalism is Alan Bullock’s assertion, as late as 1991 and with disregard 
for more recent research, that ‘nineteen forty-three was the decisive year of the war. At the end of it [!], 
it was as certain as anything can be in war that Germany could not win it’ (Hitler and Stalin, 779). 
Similarly, Hubatsch (KTB OKW, iii. 1487 ff), on the basis of an all-too-narrow operational 
understanding of the war, talks about “Kulminationsjahr 1943’ [1943, the year of culmination]. 

27 Failure to recognize this was, as Hillgruber has already convincingly demonstrated (‘Das 
RufGlandbild der fihrenden deutschen Militars’, 258-9), one of the fundamental errors made by the 
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available to the parties, and their ability to deploy them effectively and coordinate 
them systematically, appear to be much more decisive factors, especially in a war of 
long duration. That being so, the outcome of individual battles is nevertheless an 
indicator of the infrastructure and performance potential of a political system, and 
of its ability or inability to organize war at the level of society as a whole. 

Secondly, the turning-point argument is questionable in suggesting that after— 
and because of—Stalingrad the war took a fundamentally different course. With 
regard to Germany, this would mean that, with the outcome of the battle, it had 
finally abandoned the road to victory, and that a war until then still winnable had 
changed into one that was hopeless. But that is in no way the case. The boundless 
nature of Hitler’s war aims, the early globalization of the war, the extremely 
asymmetrical distribution of human and material resources, America’s lead in 
nuclear-weapons development, and finally the determination of all the Allied 
great powers not to end the war before total German capitulation—all these 
together, in retrospect, invalidate any thesis that Germany ever had a real chance 
of winning the war as a whole in the way Hitler understood it.?® To speak of 
Stalingrad as a ‘turning point in general and without qualification is therefore 
misleading. 

An entirely different question is whether the annihilation of Sixth Army marked 
a turning point in the war in the east.*? There, at least, the Wehrmacht had twice 
been close to a decision of strategic import. Both in the autumn of 1941 outside 
Moscow and in the following summer on the southern sector of the front, a collapse 
of the Soviet defence, if not of Stalin’s regime as such, was within the realm of 
possibility. Nevertheless, in both cases it was a constellation of relatively few factors, 
and in no way the ‘inevitability’3° invoked by Soviet historiography, that ultimately 
decided the outcome. With its defeat on the Volga, Germany’s eastern army 
definitively lost its capacity to recreate comparable critical situations in the future. 
It lost forever the strategic initiative in this theatre of war, as indeed elsewhere. 
In that sense the events at Stalingrad mark the final conclusion of a gradual process 
of diminishing options of victory in the east. The crucial stages in this process were 
the battle of Smolensk in July 1941 and the resulting stoppage of the German 
advance, the failure before Moscow in December of the same year, the eastward 
relocation of substantial parts of Soviet industry, rightly described as the “economic 
Stalingrad’,>! and Hitler’s decision in July 1942 to split Operation BLUE in two. 
After each of these events the foundations of German victory in the east had 


German general staff in the planning stage of Operation BARBAROSSA. Speer’s conclusion in his post-war 
reflections is noteworthy in this respect: ‘In the final analysis, modern wars are decided by superior 
technological capacity, and we didn’t have that’ (Spandau: The Secret Diaries, 48). On the traditional 
thinking of the German military leadership, which diverged strongly from the foregoing and was based 
entirely on operational success, see also Wallach, Das Dogma der Vernichtungsschlacht. 


28 See summary of the main arguments in Levine, “Was World War II a Near-Run Thing?’ For 
diverging historiographical views, see Overy, Why the Allies Won, and Weinberg, A World at Arms. 

29 See also Bullock, Hitler and Stalin, 778. 

30 For an example of such an interpretation, see Yakushevsky, ‘Stalingradskaya bitva’. 

31 Thus Belikov, ‘Transfert’, 48. 
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become more fragile, and the number of options smaller. In this process of a 
cumulatively progressive turning point, the tragedy of Stalingrad represented the 
final military consequence. After it, there was no realistic hope left of victory in the 
east. Realization of this fact might have occasioned a turn in German war policy 
too. Why it failed to do so, and instead became the starting point for a further 
radicalization of the German war effort, is the subject of the following discussion. 


2. LOSSES AND RESOURCES: THE CHANGING 
STRATEGIC COORDINATES 


The fact that since the autumn of 1942 not only the global war as such but also the 
land war in the east were no longer winnable for Germany resulted from an 
ultimately irreversible constellation of medium-term situational and long-term 
structural circumstances. These were fundamental for elucidating the German 
leadership’s remaining room for manoeuvre and defined the limits of what could 
still be achieved militarily. 


(a) The Manpower Situation of the Eastern Army 
and the Failure of Total Mobilization 


Of the many sobering realizations which the spring of 1943 had in store for 
Germany’s political and military leadership, perhaps the bitterest of all was that 
despite earlier hopes, the Soviet theatre of war, in which close on 3 million men— 
some 70 per cent of the total German land army—were tied up, would remain the 
great death-mill it had been since the beginning of the German offensive in June 
1941.3? As was already the case during Operation BARBAROSSA, in the second year of 
the German—Soviet war (i.e. in the period from May 1942 to April 1943 inclusive) 
over 95 per cent of all army losses—as well as 70 per cent of all Luftwaffe losses— 
were incurred on the eastern front. Worse still, limitation of the summer 1942 
offensive to only one sector of the front had made practically no difference to the 
absolute casualty figures. Month after month the eastern army was still losing an 
average of almost 109,000 men, including more than 3,000 officers, killed, 
wounded, or captured.?? The proportion of irreplaceable losses had actually risen, 


32 The following discussion is confined to those aspects that are directly relevant to an 
understanding of German conduct of the war in the spring of 1943. A detailed analysis of 
manpower policy and ‘human resources management’ by Bernhard Kroener is contained in volume 
v/II, part III of the present series. 

33 Unless otherwise indicated, the figures for losses are based throughout on contemporary 
estimates by the official departments. That these figures were by no means always reliable, and 
frequently tended to underestimate Germany’s own losses, has been proven by recent research, in 
particular Overmans, Deutsche militdrische Verluste. 
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Table I.1.1. Monthly Army and Luftwaffe losses, 1941-1943 (average figures) 
Army losses 
(Number of officer losses in brackets) 


War year®) Army total of which, on the eastern front 
Killed 1941/2 23,975 (900) 23,094 (866) 
1942/3 19,570 (605) 18,687 (566) 
Wounded 1941/2 84,793 (2385) 81,944 (2309) 
1942/3 71,428 (1726) 68,246 (1611) 
Missing 1941/2 5,850 (97) 5,205 (80) 
1942/3 23,207 (878) 21,948 (854) 
Total monthly losses 1941/2 114,618 (3382) 110,243 (3255) 
1942/3 114,205 (3209) 108,881 (3031) 


(a) War Year 1941/2 = 22.6.1941-30.4.1942; War Year 1942/3 = 1.5.1942—30.4.1943; (b) excl. Finland. 
Source: OKH/GenStdH/GenQu, Der Heeresarzt, Statistik ‘Personelle Ausfille’, 6 July1944, BA-MA, RH 2/1355. 


Luftwaffe losses 
(Number of officer losses in brackets) 
Period Luftwaffe total) — ofwhich, on the eastern front 

Killed Summer 1941 1,146 (124) 798 80) 
Winter 1941/2 «1,195 (84) 864 41) 
Summer 1942 1,327 (118) 717 52) 
Winter 1942/3. 2,475. (171) 1,588 82) 

Wounded Summer 1941 2,257 (148) 1,994 (119) 
Winter 1941/2 2,333 (93) 2,089 70) 
Summer 1942 2,937 (152) 2,228 (101) 
Winter 1942/3. 5,249 -— (200) 4,232 (123) 

Missing Summer 1941 472 (84) 326 61) 
Winter 1941/2 628 (71) 334 41) 
Summer 1942 934 (102) 362 44) 
Winter 1942/3 2,209 (157) 1,650 99) 

Total monthly losses = Summer 1941 3,875 (356) 3,118 (260) 
Winter 1941/2 4,156 (248) 3,287 (152) 
Summer 1942 5,198 (372) 3,307 (197) 
Winter 1942/3 9,933 (528) 7,470 (304) 


(a) The following periods are defined as follows: Summer 1941 =22.6.1941-30.11.1941; Winter 1941/ 
2=1.12.1941-30.4.1942; Summer 1942 =1.5.1942—30.11.1942; Winter 1942/43 = 1.12.1942-30.4.1943; 
(b) the following figures refer to losses caused by enemy action. (c) only front losses 


Source: OKH/WFSt/Org (Vb), Verlust-, Verbrauchs- und Bestandszahlen der Wehrmacht, 20 Sept. 1943, BA-MA, 
RW 4/v. 476. 


mainly because of a leap in the numbers taken prisoner. Owing to massive 
deployment to supply Stalingrad, Luftwaffe losses had also risen considerably (see 
Table [.1.1. ‘Monthly Army and Luftwaffe losses, 1941-1943’). 

As in the previous year, the altogether horrendous losses in the second year of the 
eastern war, totalling over 1.3 million men, were far from compensated by the 
arrival of replacement troops or recovered soldiers. Thus, despite the reduction in 
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divisional target strength in 1942,54 the monthly shortfalls between gains and losses 
during the main operational phase from August 1942 to February 1943 amounted 
to no fewer than 825,000 unfilled posts.° 

The situation of the armies of Germany’s Axis partners fighting as part of the 
eastern army was equally catastrophic. The losses they suffered were no less 
exorbitant, and were not only downplayed by the German leadership for political 
reasons at the time,*° but also long ignored in the German post-war literature. 
In the course of the winter battles on the Don (from December 1942 to February 
1943) the Italian 8th Army lost over 114,000 men, and the Hungarian 2nd Army 
had close on 105,000 killed, wounded, or taken prisoner.3” For November and 
December 1942 the combined losses of the two Romanian armies deployed in the 
Stalingrad area totalled over 109,000 men.*8 

Apart from the immeasurable human tragedies which lay behind these figures, 
their magnitude had major consequences both politically and militarily: 
politically—and we shall go into this in greater detail at a later stage*?—because 
the inevitable questions, doubts, and recriminations contributed significantly to the 
internal collapse of the Nazi war coalition; militarily, because the extensive damage 
inflicted on the forces of Germany’s Axis partners led in the spring of 1943 to the 
total withdrawal of Italian and Hungarian combat units from the eastern front? 
and an appreciable reduction in the deployment of Romanian troops. Despite the 
endless German complaints about the insufficient fighting capacity of the armies in 
question, their withdrawal certainly meant a painful weakening of the German 
eastern army, which now had to take upon itself the task of securing several 
hundred additional kilometres of the front. 

The extent to which the size of the haemorrhage outlined above was strategically 
significant for Germany’s further conduct of the war depended decisively on its 
estimates of the losses suffered by the Soviet Union at the same time and the human 
reserves available to both sides in the short and medium term. What was certain was 


34 In the spring of 1942 no fewer than 69 ofa total of 75 infantry divisions of Army Groups Central 
and North were reduced from nine to six battalions. Similar reductions were made to the other forces, 
with the exception of units in Army Group South; see Miiller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii. 62-3. 

35 See “Gains and Losses of Personnel by the Eastern Army, December 1941—April 1943’, repr. in 
Germany and the Second World War, vi. 865 ff. 

36 In this connection see also Chapter II.1. 

37 Figures given by Schreiber, ‘Italiens Teilnahme am Krieg’, 278, and Wimpffen, “Die zweite 
ungarische Armee’, 342-3. To the Hungarian losses must be added approx. 30,000 members of Jewish 
Labour Service units, large numbers of whom are presumed to have gone over to the Red Army. In any 
event, the total of around 70,000 men lost in the winter battles, as reported to the Hungarian Council 
of Ministers by Col.-Gen. Vilmos Nagy in February 1943 (see Gosztony, Hitlers Fremde Heere, 362), 
must certainly have been considerably understated. 

38 Of those alone, some 70,000 were missing or taken prisoner. The figures kindly made available 
to the author by Jiirgen Forster (Freiburg i. Br.) are based on data from the Arhivele Ministerului 
Apararii Nationale (Archive of the Ministry of National Defence, Bucharest), Fond M.St.M., Dossier 
No. 160, doc. 5. The figure of 173,000 for total losses given by Gosztony (Hitlers Fremde Heere, 328), 
based on Soviet sources, would need to be corrected accordingly. 

3° See Chapter IT.1. 

40 Of the remains of the Hungarian 2nd Army, only three light divisions and two security divisions 
were still deployed in the rear area; Miiller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii. 113. 
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that in the past year the Soviet Union had again suffered casualties on a huge scale, 
far exceeding the German losses in absolute figures. In the calendar year 1942 the 
Red Army had lost at least 1.5 million men as POWs alone.4! While that was fewer 
than in the catastrophic year of 1941, it was still around ten times the number of 
German troops who had fallen into Soviet hands up to the collapse of the Stalingrad 
cauldron.4? That brought the total of Soviet prisoners reported by German army 
groups from the beginning of the war to the end of the winter battles of 1943 to 
nearly 5.4 million (status at 31 March 1943).43 The Foreign Armies East section 
estimated that the Red Army’s ‘blood losses’ over the same period were a million 
higher, totalling 6.4 million.44 With its resulting combined estimate of 11.7 to 
11.9 million for Red Army losses up to early 1943, Maj.-Gen. Reinhard Gehlen’s 
section was apparently not far off the mark, although it may have underestimated 
Germany’s own losses. More recent Russian research, however, puts the total losses 
of the Red Army and Soviet navy (excl. NKVD) over the period under discussion at 
almost 14 million, showing that, contrary to popular perception, the second year of 
the war (from May 1942 to March 1943 inclusive) by no means cost the Soviet 
Union fewer lives than the first ten months, which had been so critical for the 
country’s survival.4° 

So was the Soviet military machine, despite its recent operational successes, on 
the brink of collapse? Or was it, perhaps, as Hitler never tired of repeating, really 
only a question of which of the opposing sides had stronger nerves and longer 
breath?4° Remarkably, the German departments responsible for assessment of the 
enemy—in contrast to the optimism they had displayed only a year earlier—this 
time resisted the temptation to make the Soviet losses the basis for German 


41 Estimates of prisoners taken vary between 1.52 million (GenQu) and 1.65 million (Foreign 
Armies East): FHO (I), Gefangenen- und Beutezahlen, 1 Jan—31 Dec. 1942, 10 Jan. 1943, BA-MA 
RH 2/2621. 

42 According to Russian data, the Red Army had taken only around 171,000 prisoners in all from 22 
June 1941 to 3 February 1943; Galicky, “Vrazheskie voyennoplennye’, 40 (Table 1). According to German 
estimates made to date, which are admittedly based on unconfirmed sources, the total number might 
have been higher by several tens of thousands; see Bohme, Die deutschen Kriegsgefangenen in sowjetischer 
Hand, 10-21. 

43 Liaison officer OKW/WPr, 22 June 1943, re prisoner and captured material figures of the army 
groups as reported by OKH/Foreign Armies East on the basis of Ic reports, BA-MA RW 4/v. 309 b; see 
also Streit, Keine Kameraden, 244 ff. 

44 See Table 1.1.2. ‘Human reserves of Germany and the Soviet Union in early 1943’. Although this 
table is based on a single document from October 1943, there are corresponding, only slightly 
divergent estimates from early 1943; see FHO diagram ‘Personelle Wehrleistung und 
Menschenreserven der Sowjetunion ab 22 June 1941’, status at 1 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2089. 

4 See Grif sekretnosti sniat, 156-8, also, in an English summary, Krivosheyev, ‘Military Casualties’, 
2 (table). This is the first published comprehensive statistical analysis of Soviet human losses, 
emanating from the circle of the former Soviet general staff. Although it encountered massive 
criticism on grounds of both methodology and content (see, e.g., the review by Boris Sokolov in 
Nezavisimaya Gazeta, 2 Feb. 1993), the figure cited here is, at least, unlikely to be an overestimation of 
Soviet losses. 

46 Characteristic of Hitler’s attitude was his irritation on 11 March 1943 when juggling with the 
Soviet and German loss statistics for the benefit of the assembled generals of Army Group South: “With 
that kind of loss ratio it will have to end soon’ (H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 1092 reverse side, BA-MA RH 19 
VI/41). For similar statements on other occasions, see also Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 292 (8 Feb. 
1943); Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 477 (27 Dec. 1943), and Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 475. 
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Table 1.1.2. Human reserves of Germany and the Soviet Union in early 1943 as estimated 
by Foreign Armies East (in millions and as %) 


Germany Soviet Union 
(Birth Years 1888-1925) (Birth Years 1888-1926) 


Total male population originally available 19.8 (100.0 43,7 (100.0) 
Deductions due to territorial losses = - 3.9 (8.9) 
Unfit for military service 3.6 (18.2 6.4 (14.7) 
Exemptions 5.3 (26.8 5.0 (11.4) 
Total losses since 1939 2.40) (12.1 12.20 (27.9) 
Actual strength of land army on the 2.79 (13.6 5.79 (13.1) 
German-—Soviet front 
Other combat troops 5.38 (26.8 7.1® (16.2) 
Remaining human reserves fit for military 0.5 (2:5 3.4 (7.8) 


service at 1 March 1943 


(a) Incl. 1.7 million from birth year 1926; (b) incl. 0.9 million convalescent or in infirmaries; (c) of which: 6.4 
million casualties, 5.4 million POWs, 0.5 million losses in the Finno-Russian Winter War of 1939/40; (d) incl. 
Waffen-SS; (e) incl. Finnish front; (f) of which: 1.4 million army units in OKW theatres of war (incl. Finland), 0.8 
million Replacement Army troops, 2.0 million Luftwaffe troops, 0.7 million naval troops, 0.4 million others (incl. 
SS); (g) incl. far-eastern troops, Luftwaffe troops, naval troops, NKVD, home units, construction and security 
troops. 


Source: FHO (la), ‘Bisherige Entwicklung des deutsch-sowjetrussischen Krafteverhaltnisses seit Kriegsbeginn und 
seine mégliche Weiterentwicklung bis Ende 1943’, Ann. 1 and 2, 17 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2566. 


confidence in victory.*” Rather, since the autumn of 1942 there was increasing 
realization that some of the parameters adopted for calculating Soviet ‘defence 
capability’ had been wrong. In particular, it had transpired that, in the Soviet 
Union, year groups eligible for military service were being conscripted earlier than 
had been assumed and were more rigorously exploited; that exemptions were 
incomparably rarer; and that the use of women in military functions (including 
combat) was much more frequent. On the basis of such new information, the 
Foreign Armies East section revised its calculations of the Red Army’s capacity for 
human-resources regeneration in the spring of 1943 and reached very different, 
sobering conclusions (see Table I.1.2. ‘Human reserves’). 

If the Red Army was now assumed to have an available human reserve of 
3.4 million persons fit for military service (including birth year 1926), that is, an 
upward revision of 75 per cent from the previous year,*8 then this assumption, even 
bearing in mind the massive Soviet losses already discussed, allowed only the 
sobering conclusion that the Red Army could not be beaten for lack of human 
resources. The fact that in 1943 the Wehrmacht had human reserves of 0.5 million, 


47 On 20 March 1943 Hitler himself still maintained that ‘this colossus [i.e. the Soviet Union] will 
begin to shake’ and suffer ‘world-historic collapse’, but held the timing of that collapse to be a 
completely open question. He was convinced, however, that the key factor in triggering the process 
would be ‘human, rather than material, reserves’ (Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, 593). For an assessment 
of such statements by Hitler, see also Chapter I.3. 

48 At 1 April 1942 the corresponding reserve was estimated at a maximum of 1.93 million (with a 
downward trend); see Germany and the Second World War, vi. 885. 
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a mere fraction of that 3.4 million, for a// the potential war theatres of ‘Fortress 
Europe’ taken together, made this conclusion all the more poignant. 

The military implications of such a situation analysis could easily be calculated 
on the basis of past experience. Foreign Armies East accordingly proceeded on the 
assumption that around 1.7 million, that is, half of the available Soviet human 
reserve, would be needed for ongoing replacement, and a further 700,000 men 
would be used for the thorough rehabilitation of units. The remaining million fit 
for military service would nevertheless suffice to reconstitute 40 to 60 rifle divisions 
in the course of the summer, and a further 20 to 30 in the late summer or autumn, 
that is, around 75 rifle divisions in all, and a corresponding number of other 
large units.*° 

In this situation the central question for the top German leadership was how— 
‘whether’ was never an issue—to make available the forces needed to meet the 
impending danger. The question was by no means new. It had essentially arisen 
well before the Stalingrad debacle. In the weeks before the start of Operation BLUE 
in June 1942 the Army General Staff had announced that the army needed a 
further half a million conscripts by the summer of 1943, in addition to birth year 
1924.°° At the beginning of August, Col.-Gen. Franz Halder, then still chief of the 
Army General Staff, had likewise warned the chief of the Wehrmacht high 
command, Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, about the expected erosion of the 
strength of the eastern army, and had called for an increased supply of replace- 
ments.*! Shortly afterwards, the unmistakable growing asymmetry of forces had 
impelled Col.-Gen. Friedrich Fromm, commander of the replacement army and 
head of army armament, to go so far as to attempt to persuade Hitler to enter into 
peace negotiations.®* By early 1943, however, both generals had been wholly or 
partly disempowered and, for reasons to which we shall return, peace initiatives 
were entirely unacceptable to Hitler. There is no doubt, however, that the dictator 
was fully aware of the problem. “The manpower issue is our greatest concern and by 
far the most serious problem,’ he told the generals assembled in Field Marshal Erich 
von Manstein’s headquarters in March 1943.>3 

Since the beginning of the Stalingrad disaster, Hitler had become firmly con- 
vinced that, in view of the war to be waged in Europe on multiple fronts, 
Germany’s relative demographic inferiority henceforth required ‘total mobilization 
of the whole German nation in this our most decisive struggle for survival’.>4 


4° The talk was of around 40 rifle divisions, 10 cavalry divisions, and tank units ‘according to available 
equipment’; FHO (Ila), diagram “Vermutete Neuaufstellungen und Ersatzlage in der S.U. (auf Grund 
der Berechnung der personellen Wehrleistung)’, Status: 1 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RW 19/832. 

°° OKH/GenStdH, Org.Abt., KTB, 11-15 June 1942, BA-MA RH 2/821, 212. 

51 Miiller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii. 77-8, and Kroener, ‘Nun, Volk, steh auf...”, 153. At this time, 
of course, the OKW still believed the losses expected in the coming winter could be made good simply 
by recovered soldiers, internal savings, and the provision of ground combat units by the Luftwaffe (the 
subsequent Luftwaffe field divisions). 

2 See Kroener, Der starke Mann im Heimatkriegsgebiet, 457 ff., and Kroener’s treatment in 
Germany and the Second World War, vII. 1101 ff. 

>3 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 43, 1089 (reverse side), BA-MA RH 19 VI/41. 

54 Hitler on 25 Dec. 1942, quoted in Rebentisch, Fibrerstaat, 475. 
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Apart from the fact—as can be stated fairly certainly with historical hindsight—that 
even such a total mobilization of all forces would not have sufficed to turn the tide 
once again in a strategic sense, it seems worth pointing out that the Nazi regime, in 
contrast to the Soviet Union in 1941, was not capable of such an extreme war 
effort. After Joseph Goebbels and Albert Speer, the main proponents of that policy, 
had in the spring of 1942 already failed to achieve radical exploitation of all 
available population reserves, despite some minor initial success,>° this experience 
largely repeated itself a year later despite the much greater pressure of the problem 
and propaganda that was now entirely geared to ‘total war’.°° Since the beginning 
of the Soviet winter offensive, moreover, there had been no lack of preparatory 
initiatives on the part of the relevant ministries and departments.” 

At the beginning of January Keitel put the Wehrmacht’s total manpower 
requirement for 1943 (as in the two previous years) at 2 million men, of whom 
800,000 were ‘already available’ on the basis of earlier agreements and a further 
500,000 were expected from the intake of conscripts from the 1925 birth year. Of 
the remaining ‘roughly calculated’ 700,000 posts, 200,000 could be covered by 
men whom Speer had promised to release from the armament industry. That left a 
minimum expected shortfall of 500,000.°8 Against that background Speer, and 
above all Goebbels (‘too much is expected from the front and not enough from the 
homeland’),*? pleaded among other things for the introduction of a comprehensive 
female labour service, extensive shutdown of branches of the commercial economy 
not important for the war effort, and the cancellation of 10 to 15 per cent of 
military service exemptions in the administration and business sectors.°° With the 
Fithrer decree ‘on the comprehensive deployment of able-bodied men and women 
on Reich defence tasks’,®! signed by Hitler on 13 January 1943, the (quasi-)legal 
basis for the desired total mobilization appeared to be in place. To implement it, 
Hitler appointed a ‘Committee of Three’ composed of the chief of the OKW and 
the heads of the Party and Reich chancelleries, Martin Bormann and Heinrich 
Lammers. It is almost ideally typical of the polycratic nature of the Nazi regime that 
this ‘last attempt to base the Fiihrer state on a rational form of government 


5° See Germany and the Second World War, vil. 1101 ff. 

56 That propaganda effort and its culmination in Goebbels’ Sports Palace speech of 18 February 
1943 have been frequently analysed; see the earlier studies by Moltmann (‘Goebbels Rede’), Boelcke 
(‘Goebbels und die Kundgebung’), Steinert (Hitlers Krieg, 325 ff.), and Balfour (Propaganda in War, 
321-31), as well the more recent works, which do not go much further, by Reuth (Goebbels, 510-24) 
and Wette (‘Das Massensterben’). 

°7 See in this connection the interesting in terms of material but ideologically rigid dissertation 
by Bleyer, Staat und Monopole, 57 ff. 

°8 Minutes of meeting in the Reich chancellery on 7 Jan. 1943 re deployment of men and women 
on Reich defence tasks, 12 Jan. 1943, BA R 43 II/655. This shortfall increased in the following 
weeks and months as the supply of replacements for the field army continued to lag behind its losses; 
see also Bleyer, Staat und Monopole, 68. 

°° Quoted from the minutes of the meeting of 7 Jan. 1943, BA R 43 II/655, 3. 

60 Boelcke, Goebbels und die Kundgebung, 239; Wollt Ihr den totalen Krieg?, 318 (5 Jan. 1943), 
322-3 (21 Jan. 1943); see also Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 226-7. 

6! Repr. in Der Zweite Weltkrieg. Dokumente, doc. 42; see also KTB OKW, iii. 46 (16 Jan. 1943); on 
the background to the decree and its content, see Rebentisch, Fiihrerstaat, 476 ff. 
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coordinating the various operational tasks’© failed within a few months. Although 
an additional few hundred thousand people were freed for tasks in the Wehrmacht 
and armament industry by means of rationalization, comb-out, and business 
closures, the actual goal of a ‘total’ war effort involving the whole of society was 
far from achieved in almost every respect.® 

Compulsory service for women was not implemented to the desired exten 
nor did the ‘Armament Exchange 43’ programme function properly.© The 
business-closure programme, which destroyed a myriad of small commercial and 
artisan enterprises, also proved a ‘total failure’.°° Measures intended to simplify 
administration often led to an increase in bureaucratic bustle, and even uncontro- 
versial measures (such as the ban on horse-racing) frequently proved unenforceable. 
A multitude of circumstances contributed to the failure of the new policy: oppos- 
ition from Gauleiters who feared losing the loyalty of their party-base membership 
and from the conservative ministerial bureaucracy; economy policy incompetence 
and departmental bickering on the part of authorities outside the Committee of 
Three; intrigues between Goebbels and Speer on the one hand, and Bormann 
and Lammers on the other; and, not least of all, arbitrary interventions by the 
dictator himself, whose determination to achieve ‘total mobilization’ was equally 
unshaken by reports of successes on the front (such as the recapture of Kharkov in 
mid-March 1943) and skilfully cultivated concerns about the mood of the German 
population.®” 


t 64 


62 Thus Rebentisch, Fiihrerstaat, 493, whose detailed assessment of the work of the committee was 
the basis for the following exposition. 

63 The Reich Statistics Office itself bluntly admitted in a report on manpower in the war economy 
(Kriegswirtschaftliche Kraftebilanz 1943. Bearb. im Statistischen Reichsamt, bk. 1 and 2, n.p., 1944, 
20 Jan. 1943, bk. 2, 12) that although ‘some features of total war could already be detected’ in the new 
economic and administrative structure, ‘the war economy [...] still had the appearance of a peacetime 
economy’. Despite a certain ideological undertone, the judgement of US Strategic Bombing 
Command a few months after the end of the war, which was based on a comprehensive analysis of 
German documents, is entirely accurate and agrees with the results of later research. Summarizing the 
upswing of the German war economy under Speer, the report argues that ‘the increase cannot be 
considered a testament to the efficiency of dictatorship. Rather it suggests the degree of industrial 
undermobilization in the earlier years. An excellent case can be made that throughout the war top 
government management in Germany was not efficient.’ USSBS, Summary Report (European War), 
September 30, 1945, 2. On the reasons for this failure, see also Rolf-Dieter Miiller’s analysis in 
Germany and the Second World War, vIII. 

64 The number of German women in active employment, which had fallen in the first two years of 
the war from 14.6 to 14.1 million, rose to no more than 14.9 million in the period from 1941 to the 
autumn of 1944 (Wagenfiihr, Die deutsche Industrie, 139). In this connection, Col.-Gen. von 
Richtofen’s comment on Fritz Sauckel’s recruitment drive is also revealing: ‘May the German 
woman work as little as possible in factory production, since she is mostly ineffective and vulnerable, 
and is supposed to have children’ (Richthofen diary, 16 Mar. 1943, BA-MA N 671/10, 105). See also 
Winkler, Frauenarbeit, 134-42; Ranki, The Economics of the Second World War, 100 ff.; Hachtmann, 
‘Industriearbeiterinnen’, 341 ff. 

65 Under that programme 150,000 men fit for active service in the field were supposed to be 
transferred from the armament industry in exchange for soldiers no longer fit for front-line duty; see 
Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, iii. 184. 

66 Thus Rebentisch, Fiihrerstaat, 488; similarly, Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, 
ii, 229 ff. 

67 On this, see the clear description by Speer, Erinnerungen, 268-9. 
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With the provisional failure of the total social mobilization project, which 
revived only in the summer of 1944, came a shift in political power relationships 
within a Fiihrer state now increasingly reduced to a propaganda facade in internal 
politics. As shown not only by the growing influence of Bormann but also by 
Himmler’s rise to Reich minister of the interior, power shifted further towards the 
Party and SS and away from the military leadership and traditional administrative 
elites.°* In those circumstances no commensurate response was found to the gravity 
of Germany’s increasingly acute ‘human resources crisis’. The ‘system of expedi- 
ents’ developed in previous years therefore continued in 1943: birth year 1925, 
which was actually not due for conscription until the autumn, was called up in 
May. In February schoolboys aged 15 to 17 were being deployed on air-raid 
defence in the framework of the Wartime Auxiliary Service, to release anti-aircraft 
gunners for service at the front. But, above all, there was an increasing effort to 
compensate for the shortage of German personnel by employing foreign auxiliaries, 
forced labourers, and prisoners of war. So despite the difficult military situation and 
the growing resistance of those concerned, the number of Soviet civilian workers 
employed in Germany alone rose, from the end of November 1943 to the turn of 
1943/4, by almost 700,000 to around 1.8 million, corresponding to an average 
deportation rate of more than 50,000 per month. In 1943, with a total of close on 
1.83 million civilians and POWs, it proved possible to procure almost as many 
foreigners for labour deployment in the Reich as in the previous year.°? But this 
success on the part of the general plenipotentiary for manpower, Fritz Sauckel, was 
attributable not only to the increasingly brutal methods used by his recruiting 
officers,”° but also to the unhoped-for increase in Germany’s manpower resources 
at the end of 1943 due to the capitulation of Italy and the ensuing deployment of 
hundreds of thousands of Italian military internees as forced labourers.”! Apart 
from that special case, it was obvious that Germany’s possibilities of exploiting the 
population of the subjected countries had peaked with the culmination of its 
military expansion.’ 


68 Rebentisch, Fithrerstaat, 499 ff.; Kroener, ‘Nun, Volk, steh auf...”, 161-2. 

69 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 255-8; also Ranki, The Economics of the Second World War, 94 ff.; 
Miiller, ‘Menschenjagd’. 

70 The impression reported by the foreign ministry’s representatives with the eastern army forces at 
the end of 1942 is characteristic: ‘In the massive deportation of workers to Germany, no account 
whatever is taken of their state of health or family circumstances. The aim of meeting the prescribed 
quota is pursued mechanically’ (Dr Megerle, summary report to Reich foreign minister, 27 Nov. 1942, 
re assessment of the situation in the east by foreign ministry representatives, BA Potsdam, 
09.01.60988). See a similar complaint about Sauckel by Alfred Rosenberg, 21 Dec. 1942, repr. in 
Die faschistische Okkupationspolitik, doc. 147, 368-9. Sauckel was totally unimpressed and announced 
that he was certain of the Fihrer’s approval and was instead determined to divest himself of ‘the last 
vestiges of our humanitarian weakness’: “Where voluntary commitment is lacking (and experience 
shows that it is lacking everywhere), it shall be replaced by compulsory service. That is now the iron 
rule of labour deployment for 1943.’ Address by Sauckel, 6 Jan. 1943, quoted in Blaich, Wirtschaft und 
Riistung, doc. 16a, 106. 

71 For a detailed account, see Schreiber, ‘Die italienischen Militarinternierten im deutschen 
Machtbereich’, 341 ff. 

72 See also Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 237 ff. 
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It is all the more remarkable that Hitler strictly rejected, on grounds of political 
ideology, the effective exploitation of still-available reserves precisely where they 
were most urgently needed, namely on the eastern front. Several of the front’s 
commanders-in-chief (Hans-Giinther von Kluge and Georg von Kiichler, among 
others) were emphatically in favour of building up an anti-Communist Russian 
national army within the ranks of the German eastern army. According to Hitler, 
that would never happen; it was ‘a phantom of the first order’.’> While that put 
paid for the time being to the role of Andrei Andreyevich Vlasov and the ‘Smolensk 
Committee’ he had set up only a few months earlier, and shattered his German 
benefactors’ dream of turning Germany’s war in the east into a Russian civil war,” 
Hitler’s restrictive attitude had, in some ways, already been overtaken by events. 
The units of Germany’s eastern army had long been unable to function without 
massive replenishment with local auxiliaries.7> What is more, eastern troop units of 
‘foreign volunteers’-—organized in 176 battalions (infantry, cavalry, artillery) and 
thirty-eight labour, guard, and training companies—had already reached a total of 
130,000 to 150,000 men by the beginning of 1943. That this upward trend 
continued despite Hitler’s dictum is shown by the striking example of Army Group 
North, where the strength of the eastern troop units—excluding auxiliaries!|—rose 
from 28,668 to 68,672 in the period from February to July 1943 alone.”° 

Germany’s desperate, indeed hopeless situation in the spring of 1943 with 
regard to human resources was thus marked by an extremely complex crisis 
syndrome. To attribute that situation to Germany’s demographic weakness relative 
to its enemies, or even to the Stalingrad losses, is far too limited an explanation. 
Rather, the situation resulted from a twofold blunder on the part of the regime: 


73 Thus to Keitel and Zeitzler on 8 June 1943 (Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 256). A little later, on 
1 July, the dictator broached the same subject in the middle of his address to army group commanders 
(extract repr. in Krausnick, “Zu Hitlers Ostpolitik’). Both documents clearly reveal the motive for 
Hitler’s negative attitude. Apart from what he considered the doubtful military value of such a national 
army, he feared above all that its existence would arouse expectations of the continuation of Russian 
statehood: ‘I can set no future objectives that will build up independent, autonomous states’ (Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 260). A more concrete background to Hitler’s fears were the trips to the front by 
Vlasov to Army Groups Central and North in the spring of 1943, which made the basic lines of his 
Russian national policy clear; for details see Andreyev, Viassov and the Russian Liberation Movement. 

74 The ideas expressed by the foreign ministry representative at Seventeenth Army HQ in the spring 
of 1942 are characteristic in this respect; see Hoffmann, Die Ostlegionen, 22-3. 

75 Since units often kept quiet about the deployment of auxiliaries, their total number is hard to 
estimate. What is certain is that in 1942/3 individual armies (e.g. Sixth and Eighteenth) employed up 
to 50,000 auxiliaries, mostly in ordnance, supply, and repair units, and the like. The total figures found 
in contemporary sources and in the literature, which are almost impossible to verify, range from 
220,000 (probably too low) to 600,000 auxiliaries in the early summer of 1943; see Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 252 (n. 2.), and Hoffmann, Die Geschichte der Wlassow-Armee, 14. For the new 
type of infantry division introduced in October 1943, 2,500 auxiliaries per unit were officially provided 
for; that brought them to 15% of the total strength of each German infantry division; see statistical 
overview ‘Breakdown of Inf. Div. n.A’, 29 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/1432. 

76 See the detailed breakdown of units in Miiller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii. 114, and the figures 
given in Mulligan, The Politics of Illusion, 150. According to general indications in Hoffmann, Die 
Geschichte der Wlassow-Armee, 14, ‘on 5 May 1943 the volunteer units in the Wehrmacht totalled 
90 Russian battalions, 140 units of company strength, 90 eastern legion field battalions, and a 
non-negligible number of smaller units’. 
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on the one hand, it harboured the totally unfounded expectation that it could wage 
and win a continental and ultimately global war without taking account of existing 
demographic structures; on the other, it proved incapable of optimally mobilizing 
the human potential available within the Reich and beyond its borders for the 
purposes of its own conduct of the war. 


(b) Material Losses and Ostensible Successes in the War Economy 


The material situation with regard to Germany’s conduct of the war was similar 
to the human resources situation. There too, there was an unbridgeable gap 
between the volume of consumption and wear on the one hand, and the repro- 
duction rate indispensable for waging war successfully on the other.’” The muni- 
tions sector is a good example. In the first year of war in the east (up to and 
including April 1942) the firing statistics, at a monthly average of 90,000 tonnes, 
far exceeded the experts’ worst fears.”* In the following year, moreover, they rose to 
an average of 117,000 tonnes per month.”? Over that period the consumption of 
infantry ammunition had as much as doubled—particularly as a result of the 
Stalingrad battles—leading the army’s quartermaster-general, Gen. Eduard Wagner, 
to demand an immediate drastic increase in manufacturing output at the end of 
1942. But only two months after the start of Operation BLUE, the firing statistics for 
most of the other ammunition categories were already such as to make long-term 
stockholding illusory and permit replenishment only from ongoing production.®° 
Despite widespread awareness of the dangerous extent of such munition losses 
on the part of the German top leadership, the simultaneous increase in industrial 
output figures seemed to give reason for cautious optimism. Indeed, Germany’s 
finished munitions production index rose from 100 in 1942 to 149 in the following 
year and 184 in 1944.8! More importantly, that increase was by no means achieved 
at the expense of other war-related production areas; it was entirely in accordance 
with the general upswing in the German armament industry since early 1942 under 
Speer’s management.** The fact that the total output of armament goods more 
than doubled in two years from the beginning of 1942 to the end of 1943°° as part 


77 The following discussion is confined to those aspects that are directly relevant to an 
understanding of German conduct of the war in the spring of 1943. A detailed analysis of the 
German armament economy in the second half of the war by Rolf-Dieter Miiller can be found in 
volume v/II, part II, of the present series. 

78 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 873 ff. 

7° This was equivalent to the content of 260 ammunition trains a month; GenQu, Gruppe Mun./ 
Ila, statistical overview re munitions consumption (east), 10 Dec. 1944, BA-MA RH 3/v. 135. 

80 See Donat, Der Munitionsverbrauch im Zweiten Weltkrieg, 35-6; also Deutschland im zweiten 
Weltkrieg, iii. 94. 

81 Based on constant unit prices; see The Effects of Strategic Bombing on the German War Economy, 
275 (Appendix, Table 100). 

82 On the nature of the restructuring process involved, see Janssen, Das Ministerium Speer, chs. 4, 6, 
and 7; Milward, German Economy, ch. 4; and Rolf-Dieter Miiller’s discussion of the subject in Germany 
and the Second World War, v/l. 773-86, and v/II. 293 ff. 

83 The total index for German finished armament production rose from 100 in January/February 
1942 to 222 in December 1943; see Donat, Der Munitionsverbrauch im Zweiten Weltkrieg, and 
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Table 1.1.3. Armaments expenditure of the warring camps from 1935 to 1944 (annual 
expenditure in US $ billions) 


1935-9) 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
USA/UK/USSR 2.4 10.0 19.5 40.5 63.0 69.0 
Germany/Japan 2.8 7.0 8.0 11.5 18.0 23.0 
Ratio 0.9:1 1.4:1 2.4:1 315:1 3.5:1 3.0:1 


(a) at 1944 American prices; (b) cumulative annual average. 
Source: Goldsmith, “The Power of Victory’, 75; Harrison, ‘Resource Mobilization’, 172 (Table 1). 


of this upswing is all the more impressive as that success was achieved under 
the most difficult infrastructure conditions (Allied air raids, labour shortage, 
scarcity of raw materials, etc.). It was indisputably an extraordinary organizational 
achievement on the part of the regime and a significant contribution to prolonga- 
tion of the war. It is, however, quite another matter—and the decisive question for 
the present investigation—whether that success made any difference to Germany’s 
hopeless prospects of winning the war. 

The answer to that question can only be a clear ‘no’. For despite all the German 
(and Japanese) efforts, the discrepancy between the armament industry output of 
the Axis powers and that of the ‘anti-Hitler coalition’ remained, and even increased. 
In 1941 the volume of German production was only 31 per cent of that of its main 
adversaries, and it fell in each of the two following years, despite considerable 
system-immanent rates of increase, to no more than 21 per cent.®4 Even if Japanese 
production, which was also developing dynamically, though at a lower level,*° is 
included in the calculation, the ratio changes only insignificantly. Both in 1942 and 
in 1943, the three main powers in the ‘anti-Hitler coalition’ spent three-and-a-half 
times more money on weapons and ammunition than their two strongest adver- 
saries together (see Table I.1.3. ‘Armaments expenditure of the warring camps from 
1935 to 1944’). 

The discrepancy between the production capacities of the two alliances should 
actually be much greater, since unlike that of Germany and most of the other 
belligerent states, the armament-industry capacity of the increasingly internationally 
dominant American economy was far from exhausted even at the peak of the war.®° 


Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, iii. At the same time, the share of armaments production in total 
industrial output increased significantly (from 26% in 1942 to 37% in 1943). It is indicative of the 
half-hearted nature of the supposedly ‘total’ war effort that in 1943 the results for the civilian 
consumer-goods industry, in terms both of production volume and of employment numbers, 
remained close to those for the previous year; see Henning, Das industrialisierte Deutschland, 177-8; 
Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 384 ff.; Milward, “The End of the Blitzkrieg’, 
505 (graph). 

84 See Goldsmith, “The Power of Victory’, 75; Harrison, ‘Resource Mobilization’, 172 (Table 1). 

85 For a detailed analysis, see Cohen, Japan’s Economy, here, esp. ch. 4. 

86 See Smith, The Army and Economic Mobilization. 
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Against that background, the fact that in the space of one year Germany’s eastern 
army lost 5,500 tanks (including assault guns), 8,000 cannon (including anti- 
tank cannon), and 240,000 motor vehicles—and the Luftwaffe, two-thirds of 
which was also deployed in the east, around 20,000 aircraft®’—needs considerable 
clarification. For example, the above-mentioned tank and aircraft losses in the 
second year of the war in the east were roughly equivalent to a whole year’s 
production in each case. More precisely, they were higher than the finished 
production figures for 1942 but lower than those for 1943.88 

Here too, as in the munitions sector, Speer’s successful restructuring of produc- 
tion relations was reflected in output figures that increased by leaps and bounds.®? 
Whereas in 1942 a total of 4,224 combat tanks came off the production line, the 
figure for the following calendar year was 5,947. What is more, for the first time a 
significant proportion (40 per cent) consisted of the legendary “Tiger’ and ‘Panther’ 
models, which went into series production in August and November 1942 and 
were greatly superior in quality to conventional Type III and Type IV tanks. The 
development of the ‘Sturmgeschiitz’ assault gun, particularly suitable for close 
infantry combat, was even more rapid: while only 828 were produced in 1942, 
almost four times as many, namely 3,245, came off the production line in 1943. 
The increase in the number of military aircraft produced, from 15,546 to 25,668, 
was also extremely impressive.?! 

In the spring of 1943 the production successes were by no means firmly estab- 
lished, however, although they were speculated upon with some justification.?” 
In any case, in those months the experts in the central military leadership bodies 
were primarily faced with other findings that brought disillusionment. Among these 
was the realization that material losses incurred during unsuccessful defensive oper- 
ations or retreat, which had been accumulating since the battle of Stalingrad and 


87 Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 120. Putting it another way, monthly 
aircraft losses from May 1942 to April 1943 were from 6.7% to 16.1% of all available planes; see 
Murray, Strategy for Defeat, 115 and 184. 

88 Detailed statistical reviews of output were published, the most reliable of which ought to be 
those produced by Speer’s ministry in March 1945, repr. in Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 645-69, and in Deutschlands Riistung, 22-5 (as well as the following figures 
based on data in both those publications). See also Bleyer, “Der geheime Bericht’. 

89 The expansion of tank and assault-gun production was carried out mainly at the expense of naval 
construction. At the beginning of January 1943 Hitler decided to halt all work on large surface vessels 
and ordered them to be taken out of service. In view of the increased need for tanks in the east, he had 
to ‘scrape together all available forces’; Standiger Vertreter des ObdM beim Fiihrer an Chef Skl, 17 Jan. 
1943, BA-MA RM 7/260. See also Milward, German Economy, 135; Salewski, Die deutsche 
Seekriegsleitung, ii. 209 ff.; Lagevortrége, 457-70 (10 Jan. 1943). 

°° On the technical qualities of the tank models in question, which will not be discussed in detail 
here, see Spielberger, Der Panzerkampfwagen IV; id., Der Panzerkampfwagen Tiger, id., Der 
Panzerkampfwagen Panther. 

°! Here, too, things look different from a comparative perspective, as can be seen from John 
Morrow’s assessment: “All in all, a comparison of the German aircraft industry in the First and Second 
World Wars leads to the conclusion that, in relation to the industry of the enemy states, it was both 
quantitatively and qualitatively more productive in the First World War than in the Second’ (Morrow, 
‘Die deutsche Flugzeugindustrie’, 77). 

°2 A typical example of such speculation is provided by Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 63 
(6 Apr. 1943). 
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Table 1.1.4. Eastern army booty figures (1 January to 31 December 1942) 


Tanks Guns Anti-tank cannon = Anti-aircraft guns —_ Aircraft 


Sov. losses as per FHO® = 21,728 13,457 7,204 1,066 1,018 
Sov. losses as per QMG 8,036 = 7,938 3,685 348 371 
Difference 13,692 5,519 3,519 718 647 


(a) Data from troop reports. 


Source: FHO (1), Statistik ‘“Gefangenen- und Beutezahlen 1.1.—31.12.1942’, dated10 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2446. 


evacuation of the Caucasus, weighed particularly heavily since they were generally 
irreparable,°? whereas damage and losses incurred during an advance could often be 
repaired by the army’s own maintenance units. 

The fact that this advantage now lay increasingly with the Red Army was 
sufficient reason for Foreign Armies East to view incoming troop reports of 
enemy losses with increasing scepticism. Thus, army group reports of Soviet tank 
losses were reduced by 50 per cent from December 1942, while from January 
calculations of enemy losses had already been reduced by 20 per cent to allow for 
inevitable duplication.°* As can be seen from Table 1.1.4, there was nevertheless a 
substantial discrepancy between the losses reported by Gehlen and the booty 
calculations of Quartermaster-General Wagner. However questionable the compil- 
ation methods may have been, this discrepancy shows what a small proportion of 
Soviet material actually fell into the hands of the German troops.?? 

The fact that in 1942 the Red Army’s material losses, like its human losses, were 
again several times greater than the corresponding Wehrmacht losses was anything 
but reassuring for German observers. Rather, it was striking proof that the assump- 
tions still held in the spring of 1942 about the ailing state of the Soviet war 
economy after the loss of the Donets Basin and other industrial centres had been 
fundamentally wrong.°° Otherwise, how could the enemy’s huge losses, month 
after month, have been replaced time and again and many new divisions equipped, 
so that the Red Army was now superior to the German units on almost every sector 
of the front (see Chapter 3, Table Lu.1. “German estimate of relative strength on 
the eastern front’)? 

Clearly, the organizational strength of the Stalin regime and the potential of the 
Soviet industries transferred to the east?”—and to some extent the enemy’s exten- 
sive self-sufficiency in raw materials—had been grossly underestimated. On the 
basis of this insight, which had been slowly maturing since the summer of the 


°3 Such concerns were of considerable importance to Hitler, as was already apparent during the 
battle of Stalingrad; see, e.g., Hitlers Lagebresprechungen, 84 (12 Dec. 1942). 

°4 See also Wilhelm, “Die Prognosen der Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost’, 24. 

°> Wilhelm (ibid.) overlooks the difference in the standpoints from which Foreign Armies East and 
the quartermaster-general viewed enemy losses: Gehlen’s department was concerned with total losses, 
while the quartermaster-general was interested in the booty acquired by the German army. 

°6 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 889-903. 

°7 This was acknowledged by Gehlen even in his otherwise whitewashing address to the Military 
Academy on 5 Jan. 1943; ‘Ruflands Wehrkraft, Riistungsumfang und Wehrmacht an der Jahreswende 
1942/1943’, BA-MA RH 2/2534, here 23-4. 
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previous year, the relevant German departments finally arrived, after two unsuc- 
cessful campaigns, at a new and at least quantitatively realistic picture of the 
material basis for Soviet conduct of the war. 

Starting from the premiss that the collapse of the German offensive in 1942 
provided the Soviet Union with an opportunity to further consolidate its war- 
economy infrastructure,?® the Wehrmacht high command’s war economy depart- 
ment (WiAmt) assumed in the spring of 1943 (in sharp contrast to the expectations 
it had expressed a year before) that the Soviet Union’s situation in the raw-materials 
sector would improve continuously. It assumed, quite correctly, that in the current 
year both coal and oil production, as well as the production of pig iron, aluminium, 
and other militarily important materials, would increase in practically all industrial 
urban areas controlled by Moscow. The implication for German conduct of the war 
was—though not directly stated by Gen. Georg Thomas, chief of the war economy 
and armaments department—clearly apparent. Even if Germany were again in a 
position to launch a large-scale offensive on the eastern front in 1943, the Soviet 
economy, because of its geographical situation and the dispersion of its production 
facilities, would be less vulnerable than in the first year-and-a-half of the war. 

The changed German prognosis of the Soviet Union’s capacities in the arma- 
ments sector appears even more decisive than the reassessment of the raw-materials 
industry. In March 1943, in obvious compensation for its striking underestimate of 
the previous year,?? the war economy department assumed, for both tanks and 
aircraft, a threefold increase in monthly production compared with the previous 
year. It thus arrived at results which, though not correct, were of a reasonable order 
of magnitude (see Table 1.1.5). 


Table 1.1.5. Soviet tank and aircraft production, 1942/3 (unit figures for average monthly 
production in the first six months of the year) 


Tanks® Front-line aircraft) 


Ist half of 1942 Ist halfof 1943 = Ist half of 1942 1st half of 1943 


Prognosis of the OKW 500 1,500 (950) 550 1,660 
war economy 
department 

Data from Soviet 1,837 (ca. 1,013) 2,019 (ca. 1,388) 1,378 2,290 
research 


(a) Figures in brackets = number of medium and heavy tanks; (b) excl. transport planes; (c) the relevant 
memoranda from WiRii- und WiAmt are dated 31 Mar. 1942 and 1 Apr. 1943. 
Source: BA-MA, RW 19/832 and Wi/ID 138; Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, v. 56 and 63, and vi. 428; Simonoy, 
Voyenno-promyshlennii kompleks SSSR, 171 f£.; Harrison, Accounting for War, 180. 


°8 For the Soviet Union the assessment was—not incorrectly—pessimistic only in regard to the 
food situation; see Gehlen’s address to the War Academy on 5 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2534, 29 ff., 
and OKW/WiStab, “The Food Situation in the USSR 1943/44’, 10 July 43, BA-MA RH 2/2349; also, 
for comparison, Barber and Harrison, The Soviet Home Front, 78 and 213 (Table 1). 

°° See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 898 ff. 
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If the figures derived from the changed perception of the Soviet Union are 
compared with the development of German armaments manufacture, the finding is 
unambiguous. That is particularly true in the case of tanks, a weapon which Hitler 
considered decisive for victory in the east. The new construction capacity of 18,000 
tanks attributed to the Soviet Union for 1943 by German experts was three times 
higher than the manufacturing rate on German side. Even if the comparison is 
confined to the heavy and medium tanks at the centre of Germany’s armament 
efforts, there was a Soviet superiority ratio of 2 tol.!°° From the German view- 
point, the aircraft production ratio might have seemed more favourable at first 
sight, since the anticipated Soviet finished manufacture of 25,520 military and 
transport planes for 1943 corresponded fairly closely to the average German output 
for 1942 and 1943.10! However, the balance was only apparent. For one thing, the 
Soviet Union actually produced considerably more aircraft than the Germans 
expected (see Table I.1.5. ‘Soviet tank and aircraft production, 1942/3’). Moreover, 
the aircraft manufactured by the Soviet Union were deployed almost exclusively 
against the German enemy, whereas German production had to cover the total 
requirement for the defence of ‘Fortress Europe’ on all its many fronts. 

Given such sobering statistics on the Soviet armaments situation, the relevant 
German departments—already vulnerable to suspicions of defeatism because of 
their findings—were understandably little inclined to engage in systematic com- 
parisons of output potential that included Anglo-American armaments production. 
Where a start was made on such comparisons, however,!°? the results were 
devastating. For the year 1943, mainly because of the American arms build-up 
already referred to,'®? they showed an Allied (American—British—Soviet) superiority 
ratio in armaments production of around 9.5 to 1 for tanks and 5.5 to 1 for aircraft. 
Even if Japanese production was included,! the corresponding ratios were still 
8.5 to 1 and 3.3 to 1 respectively. !°> 

Although such figures were, by their nature, known only to a few experts, and 
the conclusions drawn from them were in any case discussed only in a small circle, 
one may rightly assume that concern about the danger represented by the American 


100 Undated WiAmt “Monatliche Ausbringung’, early 1943, BA-MA RW 19/832. 

101 Most of these were assumed to be fighter and ground-attack aircraft; see ibid. 

102 The only known all-inclusive review of that kind by the war economy department dates, 
significantly, only from the last months of the war, and the columns intended for German 
production figures were left unfilled, which can hardly be considered coincidental. It can therefore 
be adduced for assessing German self-estimates in the spring of 1943 only with some reservations; see 
BA-MA RW 19/832. 

103 On the general dimensions, see Smith, The Army and Economic Mobilization, 6-7, Tables 2 and 3 
(US War Program for World War II, 1 July 1940 to 31 Aug. 1945). On American armaments production 
in 1943 specifically, see Coakley and Leighton, Global Logistics and Strategy 1943-1945, 115 ff. 

104 Details in Cohen, Japan’ Economy, here 208-12 and 237 (Table 31). 

105 According to WiAmt ‘Monatliche Ausbringung’, Spring 1943, BA-MA RW 19/832, Allied 
aircraft production in 1943 was estimated (retrospectively) at around 140,000 planes, as against a 
German—Japanese output of 42,000 (similar figures in Ranki, Economics of the Second World War, 175, 
Table 40). For armoured vehicles, the corresponding figures were 57,300 Allied tanks to 6,723 
German and Japanese; if the production of anti-tank assault guns, which was particularly significant 
in Germany, is included, the Allied superiority ratio in armoured vehicle construction is reduced to 
approximately 6 to 1. 
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armaments potential was felt very strongly by the German military leadership and 
by Hitler himself.!°° All the more so as the United States was strikingly demon- 
strating its willingness and ability to put its material superiority into operational 
effect. This was apparent not only from the snowballing American air raids on 
German cities and in support of the Allied landing in North Africa, but also from 
the growth of American armaments aid to the Soviet Union.!°7 

While the initially vague knowledge of the ‘lend-lease’ arms deliveries played no 
significant part in German estimates of Soviet resistance potential in the first half of 
1942, in this respect too the situation was entirely different a year later. The 
material consequences of the failure of Germany’s 1942 summer offensive to 
block the supply route leading from the Persian Gulf to the Soviet Union via 
Iran were now factored in—unspectacularly but with remarkable accuracy. By 
December 1942 the competent departments—the OKW’s war economy depart- 
ment and the Foreign Armies South-East group in the Army General Staff—had 
concluded that the estimated volume of 6 million tonnes delivered by that route in 
1942 would probably double in the coming year, and that a further increase in the 
medium term could not be ruled out.!°8 That estimate corresponded fairly closely to 
the volume of material which the western Allies had promised to deliver to the Soviet 
Union via the Gulf route from July 1942 to June 1943 under the terms of the Second 
Protocol.!°? But the German estimates hold good even with respect to the volume of 
material actually delivered in 1942 and 1943,!!° despite the fact that the further 
significant increase in deliveries following the entry into force of the Third Protocol 
was not foreseeable at the beginning of the year.1!! 

The German assessment of the amounts of Allied war materials transported 
to the Soviet Union via the northern route (Murmansk—Arkhangelsk), and via 


106 See e.g. statements on the subject by Rommel (quoted in Krumpelt, Das Material, 221) and 
Tresckos (Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 215), as well as Hitler's own comment, which can be 
understood only in this connection: ‘If there is any winner in this war, it will only be America’ (Hitler, 
Monologe, 199, 15 Jan. 1942). 

107 The total value of such aid rose from $1.38 billion in 1942 to $2.44 billion in 1943 and $4.07 
billion in 1944; see Schlauch, Réstungshilfe, 149, Table 3. 

108 FHO briefing notes for 7 Jan. 1943 on the WiAmt position re trend in material support for the 
Soviet Union by the Anglo-American powers, 3 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2092; GenStdH/Gruppe 
Fremde Heere Siidost, study re predicted American and British deliveries of war material to the USSR 
via the Persian Gulf in the first quarter of 1943, 20 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/1522. 

109 Goods worth $3 billion were promised, two-thirds consisting of military equipment, with a total 
volume of 7 million short tons (= 6.35 million tonnes). The volume to be transported from the Anglo- 
American side was 4.4 short tons (= 3.99 million tonnes), a quarter of which via the southern route. See 
Butler, Grand Strategy, iii. 2, 587; Jones, The Roads to Russia, 118-19. 

110 Thus, in December 1942 the Foreign Armies South-East group predicted total deliveries of 
276,000 tonnes via the southern route for the first quarter of 1943; the amount actually delivered was 
around 262,000 tonnes (= 258,000 long tons). See GenStdH/Gruppe Fremde Heere Siidost, study 
re predicted American and British deliveries of war material to the USSR via the Persian Gulf in the first 
quarter of 1943, 20 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/1522; Coakley and Leighton, Global Logistics and 
Strategy 1940-1943, 591, Table 16). For a detailed presentation of deliveries via the southern route, 
see Motter, The Persian Corridor, here esp. Appendix A, 481-9 (Tables 1-4). 

Ml See Schlauch, Riistungshilfe, 153; Coakley and Leighton, Global Logistics and Strategy 
1940-1943, 731; id., Global Logistics and Strategy 1943-1945, 847. 
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Vladivostok and the ports on the Sea of Okhotsk, was also in line with the trend.!!7 
Even the rapidly increasing importance of the far-eastern route for the development 
of the lend-lease programme was essentially correctly predicted by the experts in the 
war economy department.!!3 On the other hand, the assumption that deliveries via 
Arkhangelsk and Murmansk would increase substantially in the medium term was 
wrong: in view of the heavy losses suffered in the convoy battles of 1942, the 
western Allies decided to call a complete halt to transport via the Barents Sea as 
from March 1943.1!4 

Finally, the German side formed no correct ideas about the kind of material that 
was delivered to the Soviet enemy under the lend-lease programme and overesti- 
mated the proportion of heavy weaponry. In any event, the war economy depart- 
ment’s assumption at the turn of 1942-3 that ‘deliveries of tanks, guns, and aircraft 
are equivalent to some 20 to 30 per cent of the Soviet Union’s own production’ is 
quite out of the question.!!> On the other hand, the German experts seem to have 
continuously underestimated the importance of lend-lease material less noticeable 
in front-line deployment—such as trucks and machine tools, special steels and 
explosives, military boots and tinned food—in relieving the burden on the Soviet 
war economy. !!¢ 

If these figures are examined in relation to the human and material situation of 
Germany in the months following Stalingrad, the picture is unequivocal in every 
respect. Its three defining characteristics are as follows: 


¢ By the spring of 1943 the strategic balance determined by the reciprocal 
relationship of the belligerents’ losses and resources had—largely independ- 
ently of the Stalingrad events—shifted to a grotesque extent to Germany’s 
disadvantage. The discrepancy in the availability of human resources, raw 
materials, and military equipment that had developed between Germany and 
the Soviet Union—and reached its full extent only at the global level—was 
now so great in purely quantitative terms that it was largely unaffected by the 
persisting, though relatively moderate, qualitative imbalances in troop training 
and motivation, and the technology and operation of weapon systems.!!7 


112 FHO briefing notes for 7 Jan. 1943 on the WiAmt position re trend in material support for the 
Soviet Union by the Anglo-American powers, 3 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/2092. 

113 Tn this case the assumption was that deliveries would increase to a maximum of 2 million tons 
per year; the actual amount delivered was 2.39 million long tons (= 2.42 million tonnes). See Schlauch, 
Riistungshilfe, 153; Coakley and Leighton, Global Logistics and Strategy 1940-1943, 731; id., Global 
Logistic and Strategy 1943-1945, 847; FHO briefing notes for 7 Jan. 1943 on the WiAmt position 
ve trend in material support for the Soviet Union by the Anglo-American powers, 3 Dec. 1942, BA-MA 
RH 2/2092. 

114 On the background to this, see Roskill, The War at Sea, ii. 400-1; Schofield, The Arctic Convoys, 
100-1. 

115 Deliveries of such material did not amount to even 10% of the corresponding Soviet production 
in the period 1941 to 1944; see Jones, The Roads to Russia, 229. 

116 Fora survey of the categories of goods delivered to the Soviet Union, see Schlauch, Riistungshilfe, 
154—5 (Tables 10 and 11). 

117 Possession of a wealth of resources is not, of course, in itself a decisive factor for the outcome of a 
war. It becomes so only in conjunction with a multitude of other less quantifiable conditions, including 
such things as technical know-how, proper economic management mechanisms, a well-trained and 
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¢ Despite the language current in the ruling circles of the Nazi state, which 
countered the increasingly obvious quantitative inferiority of the Wehrmacht 
by all-embracing references to the alleged qualitative superiority of ‘the 
German soldier’ and his equipment, there can be no doubt that the depart- 
ments responsible for strategic analysis at the level of the top leadership were 
fully aware, or at least suspected, the extent of the disaster. For the first time in 
the war, there was now a near realistic appreciation—furthered._ psychologic- 
ally, though not imposed, by the shock of the Stalingrad defeat—of the 
demographic, economic, administrative, and military capacity of the Soviet 
adversary. 


¢ While the policy of gearing society and the economy rigidly to the demands of 
‘total war’, which grew out of the realization of Germany’s own desperate 
situation, did mobilize considerable reserves, especially in the area of armament 
technology, it nevertheless failed in its actual aim of preserving Germany’s 
chance of ‘final victory’. While that failure may have been practically inevitable 
in view of a distribution of human and raw-material resources that was extreme- 
ly unfavourable to Germany and its allies, it was by no means a process 
determined by unavoidable external circumstances. Rather, the internal and 
external situation facing the National Socialist system at the beginning of 1943 
was in all major respects the logical consequence of its own policy. And that 
policy increasingly resembled the efforts of a man struggling to lift himself by his 
own bootstraps out of a swamp into which he had jumped of his own free will 


and in full knowledge of its depth. 


3. ‘FORTRESS EUROPE’ AND THE PROBLEM 
OF THE SECOND FRONT 


Turning from the structural framework conditions of Germany’s strategic situation 
to its situational characteristics, we are struck by the fact that, after the repeated 
failure of its military efforts in the east, Germany had fallen hopelessly behind not 
only with respect to mobilization of its human and material resources. It might 
appear, upon superficial examination, that Field Marshal Erich von Manstein’s 
brilliant successes in March 1943 had restored the status quo ante at least on the 
eastern front. Indeed, by the beginning of the muddy season the front line, with a 
few exceptions such as the Soviet breakthrough at Leningrad, again corresponded 
by and large to that of the spring of 1942. Nevertheless, the situation was now 
totally different, and the responsible experts in the Army General Staff were fully 


well-motivated work force, a well-developed logistics system, and, not least of all, military planning that 
deploys human and materials resources rationally and purposefully. The argument in the present 
contribution that the distribution of resources was decisive for the outcome of the war is based on the 
premiss, which will not be discussed here in more detail, that in none of those areas were Germany’s 
adversaries so inferior as to compensate for their enormous advantage in human and material resources. 
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aware of this. The decisive difference with regard to continuation of the war, as 
compared with the previous year, was that Hitler’s fundamental strategic calcula- 
tion until the summer of 1942, that is, that the war in the east would be brought to 
a conclusion before the feared American armament potential had fully material- 
ized,!!8 had now definitely proved wrong. Although the European land war on 
multiple fronts—which Hitler, remembering the First World War, wanted to avoid 
at all costs—had not yet even begun, the towering Anglo-American superiority in 
armament and transport capacity was already everywhere apparent. It was shown by 
the expanding lend-lease programme and the practically unhindered increase in 
Allied air raids on German cities, as well as by the collapse of the German U-boat 
campaign and the capitulation of the German-Italian forces in North Africa, an 
army no smaller than that enclosed at Stalingrad. The two last-mentioned events in 
particular, both of which occurred in May, had major psychological and strategic 
consequences. The termination of the U-boat campaign in the previous year’s only 
successful theatre of war!!® signalled the realization that the tonnage race between 
German sinking successes and Allied construction capacities, in which such 
great hopes had been placed, was lost. That, however, removed the last great barrier 
to the establishment of Anglo-American bases for the liberation of continental 
Europe. At the same time, as the OKW Operations Staff apprehended in a 
memorandum dated 10 December 1942, the Allied victory in North Africa made 
the Mediterranean an ideal starting position for an ‘actual attack on the southern 
flank of the European land mass’.!*° It gave the adversary an abundance of strategic 
options which the relevant German departments were no longer able to calculate. 

Any historian looking today at the situation analyses made by the Naval War 
Staff, the OKW Operations Staff, Foreign Armies West, and Commander-in-Chief 
South-West in the first half of 194317! finds his head spinning. Norway and 
Jutland are treated as possible targets for a major Allied landing, on a par with the 
Channel coast, the French Atlantic coast, the Iberian peninsula, southern France, 
Sardinia and Sicily, the Balkans (where the Romanian oilfields at Ploiesti were seen 
as particularly threatened), and Greece; here the Peloponnese and the offshore 
islands, as well as Crete and the Dodecanese, were seen as the main target. 
Furthermore, active military intervention by Turkey on Britain’s side was no longer 
excluded.!?? All these options, of which an invasion of Greece was taken most 
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seriously by Hitler and that of Italy by the OKW Operations Staff, 123 were not 
some kind of abstract mental exercise. They were concrete expectations that were 
planned for realistically in the coming months, that is, until the summer of 1943. 
What is more, some of the relevant departments argued that Allied shipping 
capacity was quite sufficient for the enemy to carry out simultaneous landings in 
different peripheral areas of German-ruled territory, for example on the Atlantic 
coast and in the Mediterranean.!*4 Here too, the disillusionment is unmistakable. 
The hopes nurtured in the first months after Pearl Harbor that war in the Pacific 
would lead to a fragmentation of American military capacity, restrict the United 
States’ operational possibilities in Europe at least temporarily, and thus give the 
German military leadership time to build up adequate defence resources!*°—all 
these hopes were shattered once Germany understood, somewhat belatedly, that 
the battle of Midway in June 1942 had marked the turning point in the war in 
the Pacific. !7° 

The German leadership was thus faced with a strategic situation in which, fifteen 
months before the start of the Normandy invasion, the European land war on 
multiple fronts was already a reality of sorts—a reality in the sense of a threat to 
‘Fortress Europe’ that was perceived as directly imminent and could no longer be 
averted by any means at Germany’s disposal. The threat weighed all the more 
heavily as its location could not be determined, so that defensive preparations 
needed to be made along more or less the whole perimeter of the vast territory 
under German rule. The need to do so was compounded by the geographical 
conditions of a European continent that stretched from Norway to Italy and 
Greece, which made the swift redeployment of large units in case of need extremely 
difficult. In those circumstances, the advantage which Germany had been hoping 
for—that of being able to conserve its strength by defending along an ‘inner line’, 
unlike its adversaries, who had to contend with transport over long distances!*”— 
was out of the question. It was therefore entirely logical that Hitler sought to 
reinforce the least accessible of the threatened border areas of his empire. His room 


possibilities for joint preventive measures; WFSt/Op., briefing notes, 1 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/716. 
In this connection, see also Hoppe, Bulgarien, 143-4. 
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for manoeuvre was minimal, however, as can be seen from the tug of war over the 
release of a single armoured division for deployment in the Peloponnese. !?8 

Rapid constitution of an adequately extended and deeply fortified defensive 
front was already ruled out by the severe limits on the amount of forces that 
could be withdrawn from the east. According to a briefing by Foreign Armies 
East in April 1943, the Red Army was engaged in preparations for a renewed 
large-scale offensive.!*° As to the direction of the offensive, Gehlen’s department 
was not prepared to commit itself: what seemed most likely was an attack on 
Army Group South in the direction of the Dnieper, so as to create the conditions 
for cutting the army group off and pushing on towards the Balkans. Significantly, 
the Army General Staff already considered that Stalin was deliberately leaving the 
decision on the timing and direction of his offensive open, so as to be able to 
coordinate it with potential Anglo-American plans for an offensive in southern, 
northern, or western Europe.!3° 

The possibility of such a constellation points to a circumstance decisive for the 
further development of the war. In itself, Germany’s situation on the eastern front 
already bore all the hallmarks of a serious crisis. But the same applied to the other 
theatres of operations, to the Mediterranean as well to the sea and air war, and to 
German alliance policy, the war economy, ‘manpower management’, and many 
other sectors directly relevant to conduct of the war. The German leadership was 
thus faced with a multitude of parallel strategic, operational, economic, and 
political crises. Worse still, all these crisis areas showed an increasing tendency to 
interconnect and aggravate each other. Should the Allies manage to coordinate 
their military operations in eastern Europe with those in the west or south of the 
continent, this would inevitably further accentuate Germany’s already chronic lack 
of resources, which did not admit of simultaneous defence in several theatres of war. 

Furthermore, the interconnection between the various crisis areas, which had 
been perceptible since the end of 1941 but was now accelerating by leaps and 
bounds, placed greater demands on the strategic conduct of the war. It was less than 
ever possible to solve problems in isolation and overcome operational crises in 
individual front sectors from within. In view of the Allies’ increasingly concerted 
war efforts and Germany’s worsening material and human resources situation, it 
was to be assumed that even subordinate operational decisions (on, for example, the 
deployment or transfer of a single troop contingent) could have serious strategic 
consequences. However, a leadership which—tightly or wrongly—had not yet 
wholly abandoned hope of playing a part in determining the further course of the 
war could cope with the resulting heightened pressure on decision-making only if it 
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managed to engage in overall strategic analysis and planning commensurate with 
the complexity of the threat. 

After Stalingrad, however, the political and military leadership of the Third 
Reich was less than ever in a position to do so. The segmentation of the top 
German leadership had become so advanced that an authority with overall 
strategic responsibility existed only in the person of the Fiihrer. Since the crisis 
in September of the previous year, the OKW Operations Staff, to which that 
function should most appropriately have fallen, had degenerated to become a 
mere work force of the dictator, partly because of the persistent belief in the 
Fithrer on the part of its chief, Gen. Alfred Jodl, and partly because of Gen. Kurt 
Zeitzler’s ambition to represent the eastern theatre of operations independently.!3! 
This was compounded by the fact that the already difficult personal relations between 
Jodl and Zeitzler, who was chief of the Army General Staff, deteriorated further in 
the course of 1943. In those circumstances it was out of the question for the two 
chiefs of staff to sit down together to discuss the overall situation, coordinate the 
requirements of the individual theatres of operations, and resolve any other persisting 
tensions. Even during the daily conferences at Fiihrer headquarters, they took care to 
avoid each other.!9? 

Thus it was no accident that the OKW Operations Staff memorandum of 
10 December 1942, to which we have already referred, remained the last German 
situation analysis covering all theatres of the war. It was also the last starting point 
for an overall strategic concept for 1943. That document, drawn up at the height of 
the Stalingrad crisis and a few months before the German collapse in North Africa 
and the Atlantic, reflects very clearly the awareness that Germany was henceforth 
strategically on the defensive, as well as the conviction that ‘the war cannot be 
brought to a victorious conclusion only by maintaining the gains made so far’. Yet 
what the OKW Operations Staff had to offer as the key to victory was simply more 
of the same: continuation of the U-boat campaign and a new large-scale offensive in 
the east. The main goal of the latter, in addition to the repeated aim of capturing 
Leningrad, should be to ‘finally cut off the Soviets from their economic energy 
sources in the Caucasus’ so as to compel the British and Americans to commit 
stronger forces in the Middle East and strike at them there.!93 How this calculation, 
which had determined the failed German strategy of 1942, was to be put into effect 
in the considerably worsened conditions of the new year—to that question even the 
OKW Operations Staff gave no answer. 

In its situation analyses of December 1942 to June 1943, the Naval War Staff 
proceeded from an opposite assessment of the eastern war situation. !* In its view, 
experience in 1941 and 1942 showed clearly that belief in the defeat of Russia 
was—as the chief of the Naval War Staff put it in May—‘utopian’.!*° A strategic 
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rethink was necessary, that is, a change to defensive conduct of the war on all land, 
air, and sea fronts. A strength-saving defensive strategy should be adopted in the 
east, and all the efforts of both the navy and the Luftwaffe should be concentrated 
on the tonnage war, so as to lastingly demonstrate to the Anglo-American naval 
powers the hopelessness of their invasion plans and thus force them to make peace. 

Despite all the Naval War Staffs efforts at clear-sighted assessment of the 
situation, it is quite obvious that their proposals too did not constitute a royal road 
out of the dilemma. Not only do they seem to have overestimated the potential 
effective radius of German weapons in the tonnage war, given the decisive improve- 
ments in Allied radar technology, but the situation on the eastern front was also seen 
far too simplistically. A withdrawal on the eastern front on a scale large enough to 
release a significant amount of forces would have been possible only at the cost of 
considerable strategic disadvantages. In the north, for example, a pullback from the 
area around Leningrad would have significantly accelerated Finland’s withdrawal 
from the war, which had been threatening since the beginning of 1943.1%° It would 
also have endangered German naval command of the Baltic, the most important 
U-boat training area. In the south, the German conquerors would have lost the 
Donets Basin, the very heartland of Soviet heavy industry, which the German 
leadership considered indispensable for its own conduct of the war.!37 

Although its responsibility was limited to the war in the east, the Army General 
Staff was also giving thought to Germany’s overall strategic position. Like Hitler 
and the OKW Operations Staff, the chief of the OKH operations division, 
Lt.-Gen. Adolf Heusinger, maintained that ‘Fortress Europe’, under attack on all 
sides, must be held at all costs, and its political erosion, which was beginning to be 
apparent in Italy and Hungary above all, must be prevented by all possible means. 
He differed from the planners at Fiihrer headquarters, however, in his compara- 
tively more flexible view of the defensive possibilities. While it was important to 
adjust the borders of the defence area to the forces available and thus avoid the risk 
of overextension, Germany should not allow itself to be forced into defending an 
area that was much too small. Secondly, it was decisive to establish an operational 
‘central reserve’, with the help of which sectors of the front under threat of enemy 
breakthrough could be stabilized rapidly at any time. Although Heusinger no 
longer believed in final military victory, he remained confident that flexible defence 
would enable Germany to maintain for the foreseeable future an area of rule 
stretching in the west and north to the Atlantic coast, in the east more or less to 
the Riga—Kiev—Crimea line, and in the south roughly to Thessaloniki, Tirana, and 
Florence, the Apennines, and the south coast of France.!38 
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As for Hitler himself, he could warm neither to the idea of flexible defence nor to 
the proposals of the Naval War Staff. Nevertheless, from early 1943—and not, as 
generally assumed, only after the collapse of Operation crrapEL—the dictator 
began to take a more relative view of the originally predominant importance of 
the eastern front. Since the fall of Tunis, in particular, his eyes were turned no less 
to the west than to the east. In addition to an Allied landing in Greece, Hitler feared 
above all a change of course by Hungary and Italy. Even before the launch of 
Operation crraDEL, the Fithrer had already made up his mind to transfer consid- 
erable forces from the east (the talk was of eight armoured and four infantry 
divisions) in order to stabilize the situation in Italy. As he said in May with 
reference to possible developments in that country, he was glad he had not yet 
begun the offensive in the east.!? Quite clearly, Operation crTaDEL, then in 
preparation, did not have for Hitler the character of a strategically decisive battle 
which later historiography was to ascribe to it.!4° In those critical early months of 
1943, for the first time since the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union, 
defence in the west, rather than the offensive in the east, gained priority in the 
dictator’s strategic thinking. Preventing the formation of a second front in Europe 
was the order of the day, he declared to his military advisers on 15 May 1943. 
Europe must be defended ‘in the forward area’ and ‘no front must arise on the 
borders of the Reich’.!4! It is characteristic of Hitler’s thinking on the (provisional) 
focus of his military efforts that he went no further than this vague negative 
objective. But it is no less characteristic of the Fihrer’s military advisers that 
apparently neither at that meeting on 15 May nor on any other occasion did 
anyone ask the dictator how the defensive strategy thus formulated was to be 
realistically implemented with the forces available—not to mention how on that 
basis ‘final victory’, still officially taken as self-evident, was to be achieved. 
Nowhere, it seems, was any further thought given to the efforts required simply 
to maintain the status quo. Strategic helplessness, as well as the physical and 
psychological wear and tear of years of unrelenting tension and increasingly 
frustrating staff work, was everywhere apparent. Baron Ernst von Weizsicker, 
appointed German ambassador to the Vatican, described the atmosphere of those 
weeks in May 1943 as ‘a kind of military, political, and mental exhaustion’.!4 And 
Gen. Georg von Sodenstern, then still chief of the general staff of Army Group 
South, remarked that ‘nowhere was any operational sense of direction apparent, not 
even the will for strategic reformulation of the overall situation’.!4? As early as April, 
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Heusinger had also noted that Zeitzler was beginning to tire and that Jodl too had 
‘broken down’.!44 

Since there is not the slightest basis for the illogical assumption that Hitler 
sought to keep his strategic ideas secret from his own military advisers where 
possible, the only reasonable conclusion is that Hitler was now literally finished 
as ‘commander’. At least on one occasion the Fihrer, otherwise so careful in his 
choice of words, gave direct expression to his strategic helplessness. On 8 July, at 
the height of the Kursk offensive, he admitted to Grand Admiral Dénitz: ‘You say 
it’s just muddling through. I’m muddling through from one month to the next.’!4° 
Here we see a decisive difference compared with the situation in the previous year. 
Whereas behind the summer campaign of 1942 there lay an overall, albeit highly 
questionable, concept for a victorious conclusion of the war, after the failure of that 
campaign the German leadership was no longer able to cope with the constantly 
growing pressure of problems at strategic level.'4° The impressive operational 
dimensions of the battles for Kharkov and Kursk in March and July should not 
distract us from the absence of a coherent grand strategy. 

All the more so as—from a historical standpoint at least—it is hard to see in what 
such a strategy could still have consisted, given that all the strategic expectations of 
the German leadership since the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union had 
failed to materialize: the Soviet Union had not collapsed under the assault of the 
Wehrmacht, Britain had not given in, and the United States had not been 
prevented from entering the war in Europe. The industrial and raw-materials 
centres considered indispensable for a long war had either not been conquered or 
had not been exploited as hoped. It had not proved possible to halt transatlantic 
shipping connections. Nor had Germany managed to establish North Africa as a 
strategic shield, or even to protect the territory of the Reich itself against the effects 
of the Allied air war. Not only had the threat of a second land front in Europe not 
been averted: it had increased acutely. At the same time, the war in the Pacific had 
taken a turn that vitiated all hopes of waging a transcontinental war in conjunction 
with Japan. Since the great crisis of September 1942, when Hitler had finally 
realized that his war was unwinnable,!47 there had been a whole series of defeats 
and not a single encouraging event of strategic significance. 

Although the sources give no one direct access to the dictator’s innermost 
thoughts, it seems highly unlikely that in the spring of 1943 he still seriously 
harboured illusions as to the expected outcome of the war. There might have been 
grounds for assuming the existence of such illusions if Hitler had been unable to 
form a realistic picture of the overall situation because of wrong information from 
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his support staff or an inability to make strategic connections. But precisely that is 
out of the question. On the contrary, however inadequate he may have been as 
supreme military commander, Hitler had repeatedly displayed an instinctive grasp 
of strategic opportunities and risks. There is no reason whatever to deny him that 
faculty at the very moment when all the available information showed, more 
unambiguously than ever, that Germany’s position was hopeless. !4° 

At first sight, this picture of a supreme commander lacking a strategic solution and 
conscious of the hopelessness of his situation seems hardly to match that of Hitler the 
ideologist. On the one hand, we see an inclination, quite understandable in the 
circumstances we have described, to register and now even talk about the possibility 
of German defeat and its disastrous consequences.'49 On the other, the dictator’s 
various orders of the day, proclamations, addresses, and discussions in the months 
between Stalingrad and Kursk still show a degree of strategic optimism. While much 
of it, especially in declarations intended for a wide public, may all too obviously have 
been whistling in the dark,!°° we already find the ‘fixed ideas’ which were to serve 
right into the final phase of war as the set pieces of an increasingly bizarre ‘final 
victory’ propaganda: the already mentioned trust in the strategic advantage of the 
‘inner line’;!>! hope in ‘the existence of unknown, unique weapons’;!>? expectation 
of the ultimately inevitable collapse of the Soviet Union as a result of manpower and 
food crises;!°? and, not least of all, speculation about increasing disagreement within 
the enemy coalition that would eventually split it apart.!°4 

Whether Hitler really believed he could still win the war thanks to circumstances 
such as these cannot be determined with absolute certainty, but it seems unlikely.1>° 
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RM 7/260. See, in similar vein, Hitler’s discussion with Keitel on 19 May 1943, Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 205-12. Percy E. Schramm has also rightly warned that ‘it would be a mistake 
to belittle Hitler as a strategist’ (Hitler als militarischer Fuhrer, 57). 

149 Expressed in particularly striking terms to Antonescu on 10 Jan. 1943 (Staatsmdnner und 
Diplomaten, ii. 202-3). See also the evocations of possible defeat which now cropped up regularly 
in Hitler’s public utterances, e.g. in his order of the day at the beginning of 1943 (Domarus, 
Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, 1970). In his proclamation of 30 January (ibid., 1978) Goebbels 
also directed official press propaganda against the hitherto propagated dogma that the war could 
not be lost; see Wollt Ihr den totalen Krieg’, 317-18, and Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 177-8 
(23 Jan. 1943). 

150 See Hitler’s routine expressions of confidence, e.g. in his order of the day, 1 Jan. 1943 
(Domatus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, 1970), and to Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ii. 171. 

151 See Goebbels, Tagebticher, pt. 2, viii. 239 (8 May 1943). 

152 Hitler’s proclamation to the troops of Army Group South and Air Fleet 3, 19 Feb. 1943, quoted 
in Domarus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, 1989. 

153 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 593 (20 Mar. 1943). 

154 ibid. 173-4 (23 Jan. 1943). 

155 Tf, for example, Hitler had seriously speculated on taking advantage of growing discord among 
the Allies to achieve a favourable exit from the war for Germany, then nothing would have been of 
greater concern to him than sowing further discord by putting out feelers for a separate peace. In fact, 
Hitler strictly rejected any such contacts. (see also Chapter II.3). 
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Not only because such an assumption implies a strategic foolishness on the part of the 
dictator which is implausible in the light of his earlier conduct,!>° but also because it 
ignores the specific context of Hitler’s speech behaviour. Only relatively few of his 
statements from those years can have been uninhibited expressions of opinion or 
personal confessions.'°” Rather he spoke as a rule—whether in a larger or smaller 
circle, or in a dialogue—in full consciousness of his position as solely responsible 
leader. In his understanding, however, to admit to not knowing what to do—or, 
worse still, to acknowledge that a situation was hopeless—was wholly incompatible 
with that function. “What a disastrous impression it would make,’ he said, comparing 
his own role significantly with that of a military superior, ‘if a commanding officer told 
his troops, in a difficult situation, that he himself did not know what to do now.’!°8 
Given this conception of his own role, the strategic optimism displayed by Hitler even 
after Stalingrad can confidently be seen as an instrument for strengthening belief in the 
possibility of final victory, which was crumbling on all sides, and for preserving the 
most important psychological precondition! for resolute continuation of the war.!®° 
In that context, invocation of the disastrous consequences of a German defeat served 
primarily to justify the absolute necessity of continuing the war.!°! 


156 The fact that Hitler, irrespective of his ideologically determined policy objectives, was a man 
with a remarkable instinct for strategy, was proven at an early stage, especially by Hillgruber, Hitlers 
Strategie. It has since also become clear that the dictator’s particular grasp of strategic realities, which 
distinguished him from the mass of his military retinue, was grounded in a world-view that was 
in many respects strikingly modern; see Zitelmann, Hitler: The Policies of Seduction, esp. ch. 5. 

157 Zeitzler’s judgement is interesting in this respect, since he had the opportunity to observe 
Hitler daily during the period under discussion: “No utterance—even in private discussion!— 
without calculation. Hardly ever an emotive act or statement. Seemingly emotive acts are mostly 
calculated! A monstrous performance’ (Miiller-Hillebrand, note, 11 Mar. 1943, on a conversation 
with Zeitzler the previous day, BA-MA N 553/v.42). 

158 Quoted in Staatsmédnner und Diplomaten, ii. 379 (meeting with the Bulgarian regency 
councillor on 16 Mar. 1944). Later too, Hitler decidedly maintained the view that ‘military 
leadership is quite impossible without optimism’ (Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 614, midday situation, 
31 Aug. 1944). 

159 During the same discussion with the Bulgarian regency councillor on 16 Mar. 1944, Hitler 
declared: ‘one can wage this war the more resolutely, the less one imagines that there might be other ways 
to conclude it’. He would therefore ‘never allow’ a discussion on that subject among the German people 
(Staatsmanner und Diplomaten, ii. 376). 

160 This predominantly tactical use of arguments naturally led easily to contradictory statements, 
especially when Hitler was expressing his ‘real’ opinion. An important example in this context is his 
repeatedly expressed contempt for comparative strategic statistics (see inter alia Halder, Kriegstagebuch, 
329, 6 Dec. 1941). That this was by no means Hitler’s conviction, but a tactically motivated rejection 
of unwelcome arguments, is revealed by an indisputable statement in a very small circle on 20 August 
1942, which also documents Hitler’s incipient inkling at that time that the war was lost: “There is no 
example in the history of war where, despite a grossly disproportionate distribution of forces, final 
victory went to the smaller number. Frederick the Great was always lucky that we managed to cheat our 
way through Europe’ (Hitler, Monologe, 354). The last sentence is also interesting in that it shows 
Hitler’s later attempts to portray the Prussian king’s situation in the Seven Years War as an encouraging 
precedent (e.g. in his address to Reichs- and Gauleiters on 8 Feb. 1943; see Goebbels, Tagebiicher, 
pt. 2, vii. 292 and 294-5) to be a propaganda ploy which he himself did not take very seriously. 

161 ‘The Fiihrer drew the Reichs- and Gauleiters a shattering picture of the possibilities facing the 
Reich in the event of a German defeat. Such a defeat must therefore have no place in our thoughts. 
We must consider it impossible a priori and resolve to fight against it to our last breath [...] We live 
today in a world of destroy or be destroyed. We did not create that world. But we are far in advance of 
our enemies in having understood that this world is the real world, and that all we can do is use it to 
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This picture of Hitler as a supreme commander who had a relatively sober 
appreciation of the overall military situation but was determined to continue the 
war and acted accordingly would risk being an over-rationalization if we failed to 
shed light on what might be called the other side of the coin. The tension between 
his own awareness that the war was unwinnable and his ceaseless invocation of 
the opposite imposed an extraordinary psychological burden on the dictator,!® 
which he sought to overcome by increasingly irrational, sometimes downright 
bizarre behaviour. He took refuge more frequently than before in utopian hopes, 
sought consolation in historical reminiscences or gratuitous words of wisdom, and 
got carried away by reports of second- and third-rate successes. It was already a 
psychological disaster when Hitler, in an almost hopeless situation, raised holding 
Stalingrad and Tunis to the level of a decisive existential issue of ‘to be or not 
to be’.!©3 The hopes he still expressed at the turn of the year—of reconquering 
North Africa from Tunisia and throwing the invading enemy back into the sea,!°4 
for example, or relieving Stalingrad after all and turning the Russian advance ‘into a 
catastrophic defeat’!©°>—had nothing to do with any rational calculation, even 
his own. The same is true of the dictator’s remarkable tendency to belittle Allied 
operational successes, in East Asia for example,!°° or to make statistically absurd 
comparisons concerning the war-economy potential of individual powers. 

Thus he attempted to convince the Romanian prime minister Ion Antonescu, 
during the latter’s visit to the “Wolf’s Lair’ on 10 January 1943, not only that the 
situation of the Soviet Union’s war economy was desperate (which was an exagger- 
ation but at least partially true)!®” but also, and in all seriousness, that Germany’s 
own economic production potential was superior to that of Britain and the United 
States.!°° Nor did he refrain from ‘proving’ to his interlocutors that the Allied sea 
powers were at best able to rebuild 50 per cent of the tonnage sunk by the Axis 
powers.!©? That, however, was a childish fallacy, as the Fithrer must have known at 
the latest from the Naval War Staff’s situation report of 1 December 1942, which 
showed that the figures for new construction were coming dangerously close to those 


achieve our political goals. [...] In this connection we can naturally admit no questions of right or 
wrong in the discussion. The loss of this war would constitute the greatest wrong to the German 
people, and victory would give us the greatest right’ (Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 238). 


162 Tr cannot be proven here that the frequently attested rapid decline in Hitler’s health from 1943 
was closely related to this psychological burden, but it seems a plausible assumption; see Irving, The 
Secret Diaries, 52 and 119; Schenck, Patient Hitler, 388 ff.; Linge, Bis zum Untergang, 267; Carr, Hitler: 
A Study, 144 ff.; Maser, Adolf Hitler, 339. 

163 Staatsmédnner und Diplomaten, ii. 190-1 (meeting with Count Ciano on 19 Dec. 1942). 

164 ibid., n. 2. 165 ibid. 201 (meeting with Antonescu on 10 Jan. 1943). 

166 See ibid. 205. 

167 See Barber and Harrison, The Soviet Home Front, 86 ff.; Segbers, Die Sowjetunion im Zweiten 
Weltkrieg, ch. X. 

168 Staatsmdnner und Diplomaten, ii. 206, and, in very similar vein, Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, 
viii. 239 (8 May 1943): “We are practically the world’s largest industrial state.’ In fact, Hitler was 
fascinated by industrial development in the USA; see Zitelmann, Hitler, 355 ff. At all events, even 
before the war there was no lack of attempts by Hitler to play down the differences in economic 
potential between Germany and its Anglo-American competitors; see Thies, Architekt, 110-11. 

169 Staatsménner und Diplomaten, ii. 205; similarly to Ciano on 20 Dec. 1942 (ibid. 195). 
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for tonnage sunk.!7° It was even more bizarre when on 8 May 1943, that is, at the 
very time when the fate of the Axis in North Africa was being decided (and two years, 
to the day, before Germany’s total capitulation) he proclaimed to the assembled 
Reichs- and Gauleiters his “unshakeable certainty’ that ‘Germany will eventually rule 
the whole of Europe’, thus ‘paving the way for world domination’: “he who holds 
Europe will wrest world leadership for himself’.!7! 

All such and similar ritually invoked interpretations and visions did not only act 
upon the consciousness of those who heard them;!7? quite obviously they also 
affected their originator. In particular, they provided him with an escape from the 
almost unrelentingly oppressive daily war routine. This flight from reality would 
seem to be the price paid for Hitler’s ‘fanatical determination’, in a strategically 
hopeless situation, ‘not to capitulate under any circumstances’.!73 His tendency to 
auto-suggestive reinforcement of his own ‘stick-it-out’ mentality, which was so 
characteristic towards the end of the war, was already clearly perceptible. During 
military conferences, even at the height of the Stalingrad crisis, the dictator would 
lecture his listeners for hours on the meaning of history,!74 invoke the role of ‘fate’ 
and ‘providence’, and compare the present fight for existence with ‘the movement’s 
period of struggle’!7> or, as the fancy took him, with the West’s centuries of 
resistance to Huns, Moors, and Mongols.!7° World history, as the Fiihrer now 
put it, had ‘a deeper meaning’, and that meaning could not possibly be that ‘we, as 
Europe’s highest race, should finally fall prey to the technology of a half ape-like 
people’.!77 

These formulations took shape at a much more irrational level of the dictator’s 
consciousness, a level at which Hitler the ideologist clearly refused himself the very 
insights which imposed themselves on him as a strategist.!7° He forced himself into 
a state of stubborn determination, with the aid of an exaggerated regard for strength 


170 See Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, iii. 322-3 (doc. 14). 

171 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 238 (8 May 1943); see also Weizsicker, Erinnerungen, 354 
(mid-June 1943): “Hitler painted me a picture of the war situation so rosy that he could hardly have 
believed it himself.’ 

172 An equally bizarre example is provided by Keitel, who, when asked by Field Marshal Gen. Fedor 
von Bock (relieved of his command) how the further conduct of the war was envisaged, replied 
laconically: “The others are collapsing! Even the Russians!’, Bock, diary (‘Osten IIT), 33 (22 Mar. 
1943), BA-MA N 22/15 A. 

173, Staatsménner und Diplomaten, ii. 207. 

174 See Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 453 (6 Jan. 1943). 

175 See Salewski, “Von Raeder zu Dénitz’, 105; Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 172-3 and 177-8 
(23 Jan. 1943). 

176 Staatsmdnner und Diplomaten, ii. 203. 

177 By ‘a half ape-like people’ he meant Soviet Russia. Address by Hitler to Reichs- and Gauleiters, 
8 Feb. 1943, quoted in Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 291. In very similar vein, Jodl concluded his 
lecture to the same audience on 7 Nov. 1943 with the affirmation ‘from the deepest bottom of my 
heart’ that ‘we shall win because we must win, for otherwise world history will have lost all meaning’, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 38. 

178 Split consciousness of this kind is by no means a rare phenomenon. It is frequently exhibited by 
the incurably ill, for example, whom knowledge of their imminent death forces into a mode that 
permits them to maintain an outwardly normal life. 
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of conviction and will-power!7? and a frequently demonstrated tendency to take 
risks.18° “We are still in danger of annihilation,’ Hitler had already suspected in 
August 1942, and had drawn the conclusion that ‘in most cases the only thing left’ 
is to attack: ‘If I don’t hit out in the east, the enemy will.’!8! This too was precisely 
the mood in Hitler’s circle in the spring of 1943, as Weizsacker, who was staying in 
Berlin after a visit to headquarters at the beginning of May, pithily described it: 
‘What they were saying was this: We shall win. If not, we shall go down with 
honour, fighting to the last man. That was also Frederick the Great’s motto.’!®? 

Six weeks previously, in an address to the officer corps of the 9th Infantry 
Regiment, the state secretary and designated German ambassador to the Vatican 
had made it fairly plain that he by no means shared that view. Making peace at the 
right time, he said, was ‘the great test of a statesman’.!8? Why Hitler did not stand 
that test despite the urging of most of his allies is one of the fundamental questions 
in need of elucidation. 


179 Thus, according to Goebbels (Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 285), Hitler began his address to Party 
functionaries on 8 February 1943 ‘with the affirmation that, today more than ever, he believed in victory 
and neither wanted, nor would permit, any event to undermine that belief’. One of the advantages of 
such (auto-)suggestive statements of belief was that they left no room for discussion or argument: the only 
alternatives were to agree or be excluded. 

180 Hitler’s famous saying that he had always gone for all or nothing is found in less poignant form 
but with a similar meaning in many of his statements in 1942 and 1943; see, e.g., Hitler, Monologe, 
359 (21 Aug. 1942) and 364-5 (25 Aug. 1942): ‘In war, he who risks nothing can win nothing [...] 
Life is one constant gamble.’ 

181 ibid. 367 (26 Aug. 1942). 

182 Weizsicker added laconically: ‘I think Frederick the Great was referring to himself, not the 
Prussian state’ (Weizsacker, Die Weizsticker-Papiere 1933-1950, 337, entry of 2 May 1943). 

183 ibid. 332 (18 Mar. 1943). 


II. German Alliance Policy and the 
Question of a Separate Peace 


Seldom in recent research on the history of the Second World War has an event 
which never took place aroused so much attention as the idea of a separate 
German—Soviet peace.! This interest, stimulated by the vision of a change of course 
of world-historical importance and accompanied by wild public speculation,” has 
contributed significantly to a general overestimation of the topic. On the other 
hand, there is scarcely any disagreement among serious authors that the supposed 
‘change of course’ was not understood as such by at least one of the potential treaty 
parties, namely Adolf Hitler, and that the option of a separate peace with Joseph 
Stalin was never considered seriously by him.* The question is interesting from the 
point of view of the subject under discussion, however, since it sheds light on how 
those responsible for Germany’s conduct of the war used their remaining room for 
manoeuvre. 

If, despite Hitler’s negative attitude, the emotive term ‘separate peace’ became a 
theme in German policy after Stalingrad, over and above its exploitation for 
propaganda purposes, the impetus came far less from Berlin (or the various German 
HQs) than from the capitals of Germany’s Axis partners. For the phase of the war 
under discussion here, the question of a separate peace is inextricably and fatally 
linked with the erosion of Germany’s system of alliances. In the following section 
we shall therefore begin by taking a look at the state of those alliance relationships 
after Stalingrad, and go on to consider why political initiatives to end the war stood 
no chance of success in Berlin. 


1 For a fundamental study of the issues involved, see Martin, Friedensinitiativen. On the phase of 
the war discussed here, see id., “Verhandlungen iiber separate Friedensschliisse’ and “Deutsch- 
sowjetische Sondierungen’; Koch, “The Spectre of a Separate Peace’; Schréder, “Bestrebungen’; 
Fleischhauer, Die Chance des Sonderfriedens. 

2 Above all, the rumour—raised by Liddell Hart, History of the Second World War, 623, to the level 
of historical fact—of a meeting between Ribbentrop and Molotov supposed to have taken place in 
Kirovograd in June 1943 (similarly Koch, “The Spectre of a Separate Peace’, 547). That rumour, for 
which no proof has ever been adduced, is completely implausible, if only because Ribbentrop did not 
make the slightest mention of it during the Nuremberg trial, although such a mention would have 
considerably alleviated his position and might even have spared him the death penalty; see also the 
critical views in Schréder, “Bestrebungen’, 26, and Bloch, Ribbentrop, 385-6. 

3 As to whether Stalin considered it seriously, see Fischer, Sowjetische Deutschlandpolitik, 38, 45; 
Martin, “Deutsch-sowjetische Sondierungen’; and Weinberg, A World at Arms, here esp. 609 ff., 
655-6. For the opposing view, see Fleischhauer, Die Chance des Sonderfriedens, 285; Einsiedel, “Bridge 
mit Madame Kollontaj’; Sokolov and Fetisov, “Byl i nebyl’, 137. 
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1. THE EROSION OF THE AXIS PACT 


The coalition of states in the Tripartite Pact differed fundamentally from the 
opposing anti-Hitler alliance in several respects. The greatly divergent geostrategic 
interests of its individual members, their markedly disparate political stature, and 
the peculiarities of their different systems of government had impaired the cohesion 
of the Tripartite Pact from the outset. From 1942, as the fortunes of war turned 
increasingly against them, those disparities put a growing strain on relations 
between the treaty partners. The full extent of the disparities is clearly shown by 
the fact that the states in the Tripartite Pact lacked a common war aim of the kind 
which, like their opponents’ shared objective of overthrowing Nazi Germany, 
would have bridged the differences between them. 

In fact, Hitler and his allies had not even been able to agree on a common 
principal enemy. Japan was very anxious to preserve its neutrality vis-a-vis Russia, 
Germany’s mortal enemy, while Hitler hoped to keep Japan’s chief adversary, the 
United States, out of the European theatre as long as possible and to conclude a 
compromise peace, at little cost to Germany, with Britain, which was Italy’s 
main adversary in the Mediterranean. Among the lesser partners, Hungary and 
Romania supported Germany’s war effort primarily with a view to securing a 
favourable starting position for a future war against each other. Finland alone 
shared (for the moment) Germany’s view of the immediate life-and-death 
importance of the war against the Soviet Union, but it was precisely Finland, the 
only parliamentary democracy on the German side, which endeavoured to avoid any 
formal alliance with the National Socialist dictatorship and any hostilities vis-a-vis the 
western powers by describing its conflict with the Soviet Union as an independent 
‘parallel war’.4 Quite apart from these disparate interests, the effectiveness of the 
Tripartite Pact was strictly limited because—again in contrast to the anti-Hitler 
coalition—none of the partners ever had at its disposal the capacities and resources 
for global warfare that alone would have made it possible to realize fully the latent 
potential of such a transcontinental alliance. Even Germany’s engagement in the 
Mediterranean area, the only place where the beginnings of genuine coalition 
warfare had been taking place since 1941,° already exceeded the human, material, 
and logistical potential of the German armed forces, which, month after month, 
were suffering ever-increasing losses on the eastern front. 

In addition to the severely limited possibilities of cooperation with the Tripartite 
Pact owing to the divergence of interests and scarcity of resources, it must also be 
remembered that the Pact was in any case not a coalition of more-or-less equal 
partners comparable, in terms of integration, to the Anglo-American alliance. 
Unlike that alliance, relations within the Tripartite Pact lacked any kind of 
functioning consultative bodies or procedures that might have served to harmonize 
interests and resolve conflicts, and to facilitate joint planning and the preparation of 


4 For that reason Finland had not joined the Tripartite Pact. For more on this, see Part VI, 
Chapter I.1 of the present volume. 
> Germany and the Second World War, vi. 631-840. 
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decisions. This was largely due to the fact that the typical virtues of an alliance, such 
as cooperation and consultation, power sharing and compromise, were fundamen- 
tally alien to the authoritarian regimes linked by the Tripartite Pact. Moreover, the 
distribution of political weight within that alliance was so asymmetrical that 
Germany, the most powerful member along with distant Japan, could assume 
that it was entitled to assert its own vital interests over those of its European 
partners. The fact that those partners were dependent on Berlin in many political, 
economic, and military respects proved an effective mechanism for containing, 
if not entirely preventing, serious discord within the Pact. The German leadership 
also managed to avoid the eruption of conflicts of interest by evading open 
discussion with its allies of its strategic plans, or indeed its long-term thinking 
about the post-war order in Europe; it preferred to keep them in line by vague 
statements of intent, promises on detailed issues, or veiled threats. 

From the German viewpoint, the main value of the Tripartite Pact was not the 
opportunity for an internationally agreed strategy, but its use as a propaganda 
platform, a strategic forefield, and a reserve of manpower and raw materials for 
Germany’s own war effort. 

Despite various German concessions, the alignment of interests within the 
‘Hitler coalition’ was ultimately asymmetrical; it functioned only as long as the 
partners’ confidence in Germany’s political and military primacy on the continent 
of Europe remained unshaken. As this confidence waned with the increasingly 
unfavourable turn of the war, Germany’s relations with its partners inevitably 
entered a crisis precisely because of that asymmetry, and this eventually led to the 
total erosion of the alliance. The process extended over several years, but 1942 
represented a transitional stage marked by Germany’s endeavours to cement the 
cracks in the alliance which had become unmistakable after the reverses of the first 
winter of the war in the east, and to induce its European partners to make even 
greater efforts.° Outwardly successful as these efforts may have been, culminating 
during the first half of 1942 in Hitler’s repeated summit meetings with Benito 
Mussolini, lon Antonescu, and Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, the commander-in-chief 
of the Finnish armed forces, they in no way changed the fundamental vulnerability 
of their relations to developments at the fronts. 

This was never clearer than at the end of the winter battles on the Don and 
the Volga, which had turned into a mass graveyard for the armies of Germany’s 
allies too.’ The fact that this aspect of the tragedy—unlike the downfall of 
Germany’s Sixth Army, which was described as ‘heroic’’—was passed over in 
silence in German published opinion, while the ‘total failure’ of the Axis partners 


6 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 904-28. 

7 On the figures for the losses incurred by Germany’s allies, see Schreiber, ‘Italiens Teilnahme am 
Krieg’, 278; Wimpftfen, ‘Die zweite ungarische Armee’, 342-3; Gosztony, Hitlers Fremde Heere, 328. 

8 For details, see Wette, ‘Das Massensterben’, and esp. Kumpfmiiller, Die Schlacht von Stalingrad, 
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was proclaimed as the real reason for the Stalingrad disaster,? contributed decisively 
to the deterioration in the climate of relations within the alliance in those weeks and 
months. All the more so as Joseph Goebbels, in his judgement that ‘our bakery 
units and the last supply train [would have] performed better than the Italian, 
Romanian, and Hungarian elite divisions’,'° could be confident of expressing a 
view widely shared in all strata of the population thanks to reports from the front, 
rumours, and prejudices.!! The strength of the resentment felt by the troops of 
Germany’s Axis partners as a result of the experience of the winter battles was 
reflected, among other things, in a growing number of disciplinary offences. In an 
order issued in mid-February following reports on the situation, Hitler felt obliged 
to point out that ‘decency and comradeship also require proper behaviour vis-a-vis 
defeated allies; moreover, Germany has an interest in the rapid reorganization of 
those units, and no material should be given for agitation by opposition forces in 
the allied countries’.!* Nevertheless, the series of painful incidents continued 
unabated. The troops of the Royal Hungarian Army deployed to guard the railway 
lines in the Ukraine—whose reliability, in Hitler’s view, was ‘not worth a powder 
shot’ !?—continued to be insulted from passing German trains and ‘bombarded 
with manure’; sometimes they were even shot at or had hand grenades thrown at 
them.'4 The remnants of both Romanian armies had already been subjected to 
similar assaults during their westward retreat.!> 

The German top leadership seems to have more or less accepted this damage 
to Germany’s alliance relations, or at least to have made no resolute attempt to 
contain it. Only the outer facade of the alliance was spared. In May, for example, 
the OKH forbade all command headquarters and officers to ‘deliver opinions 
regarding the combat value and combat performance of Hungarian or other allied 
troops directly to foreign applicants’.!° Shortly afterwards, Hitler also prohibited all 
public discussion of the operations of the winter of 1942/3 on the grounds that 
they could not be described ‘without a value judgement concerning our allies’.!7 
Although the dictator himself had employed similar terms in previous months, 
wanting the alleged cowardice of his alliance partners to be ‘clearly established only 


° Hitler, quoted in Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 162 (23 Jan. 1943) and, in the same words, 
285 (8 Feb. 1943). For Goebbels too it was clear that the Sixth Army ‘has only our alliance partners to 
thank for its bitter fate’ (167, 23 Jan. 1943). 

10 Tbid., 163 (23 Jan. 1943). 

11 This applied particularly to the Italians. See Meldungen aus dem Reich, xii, No. 357, 4762 
(8 Feb. 1943), and xiii, No. 376, 5125 (15 Apr. 1943). 

12 KTB OKW, iii. 124 (14 Feb. 1943). 

13 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 172 (23 Jan. 1943). An order from the Hungarian commander- 
in-chief, Lt.-Gen. Gustav Jany, dated only a day later, which began with the words “The Hungarian 
2nd Army has lost its honour’, appears to confirm that impression (army order of 24 Jan. 1943, 
BA-MA RH 2/720) but is put into perspective by other statements by Jany himself and others; see 
Helmert and Otto, “Zur Koalitionskriegfiihrung’, here, above all, doc. 13, 336 ff.; also Wimpffen, “Die 
zweite Ungarische Armee’, 333 ff. 

14 Letters from OKW/WESt to GenStdH/Op.Abt., 5 and 10 Apr. 1943 re shooting from German 
trains at Hungarian guards (with appendices), BA-MA RH 2/720. 

15 See Forster, Stalingrad, 53; Ancel, ‘Stalingrad und Ruminien’, 204-5. 

16 GenStdH/Op.Abt., 12 May 1943, BA-MA RH 2/720. 

17 Fld. Marsh. Keitel to Gen. zbV beim OKH, Gen.d.Art. Miiller, 1 June 1943, BA-MA RW4/v. 309 b. 
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by later historiography’,!® his consideration for his allies was motivated only by the 
minimum demands of raison d état and in no way by a genuine desire to preserve 
the prestige of his partners in Budapest, Bucharest, and Rome. 

Quite the opposite: in personal discussions and private talks Hitler willingly 
broached the subject of his alliance partners’ behaviour during the winter crisis and 
made no secret of his ‘absolute contempt’ for them, specifically inviting his listeners 
to make his judgement known internally.!° In all of this, the dictator and his 
entourage were quite clearly not concerned to engage in self-critical assessment of 
errors, mistakes, and omissions in coalition conduct of the war,?° but wholly and 
exclusively to propagate language that would relieve Hitler as ‘Fiihrer’, and the 
central bodies of his regime, of responsibility for Stalingrad.*! Open, though not 
public, denigration of the allies involved in the disaster on the southern wing of 
the eastern front was a way to shift blame for the defeat and thus preserve the 
authority of the Fiihrer, at least formally.2? The propaganda minister would not 
allow even the fundamental decision to include the foreign armies in the planning 
for Operation BLUE to be attributed to the Fithrer. On the contrary, Hitler had 
‘actually never wanted our Axis partners to be deployed on the eastern front; but 
Alfred Jodl had talked him into it, obviously from the best of motives’.?3 In an 
unparalleled contradiction of the actual course of events leading to that campaign, 
he went on to assert that ‘if the Fithrer had renounced deployment of our Axis 
partners’ divisions from the outset, he would obviously have organized operations 
in the previous summer quite differently. He would have attacked in the centre 
and, above all, not have burdened himself with the campaign in the Caucasus.’*4 


18 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 163 (23 Jan. 1943). As Goebbels noted elsewhere (172), Hitler 
accordingly had “all the documents collected for historical research. Should those documents ever be 
published, it would put an end, once and for all, to the military honour of Italy, Romania, and 
especially Hungary.’ In fact, the reports of the collapse of the armies of Germany’s allies, even those by 
German observers, give a differentiated picture; see, e.g., VO/OKW/WPr to Romanian 3rd Army HQ. 
(1st Lt. Steininger), “Report on the collapse of the 3rd Romanian Army’, 13 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RW 4/ 
v. 309 a; Stab Art.Rgt. (mot) zbV 618, ‘Report on the causes of the breakthrough at the 7th Hungarian 
Army Corps’, 13 Feb. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/720, and the report by the chief of the Royal Hungarian 
Army General Staff, 5 May 1943, on the conduct of the Hungarian 2nd Army in the war against 
Bolshevism (German trans. in MGFA, M 2/2, App. D./IV-c). 

19 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 285-6 (8 Feb. 1943), and similarly 163 (23 Jan. 1943). 
Ambassador Dino Alfieri’s complaint that anti-Italian feeling in the German population was 
‘fomented by the highest circles’ was a typical reaction (ibid. 628, 23 Mar. 1943). 

20 Significantly, at the height of the Stalingrad crisis Hitler had already ruled out any complaints by 
his allies about German leadership; see Forster, Stalingrad, 47 (n. 142). 

21 An exception was the Luftwaffe, about which Hitler, as Goebbels credibly reports, ‘complained 
very bitterly’. According to that source, the Luftwaffe was directly responsible for ‘rushing the Fiihrer 
into the situation—meaning the orders establishing the Stalingrad cauldron—with its false promises 
(Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 168-9, 23 Jan. 1943). 

22 Nevertheless, this succeeded only to a very limited extent. Ulrich von Hassell, for example, noted 
on 14 Feb. 1943: ‘Recent weeks have seen the most serious crisis in the war so far, in fact the first real 
crisis, unfortunately not only a crisis for the leadership and the system, but for Germany itself. It is 
symbolized by the name Stalingrad. For the first time Hitler has failed to shift responsibility elsewhere, for 
the first time the critical rumblings are aimed directly at hin’? (Hassell, Vom andern Deutschland, 347— 
author’s emphasis). 

23 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 162 (23 Jan. 1943). 

24 Tbid. 163. On the absurdity of this claim, see also Germany and the Second World War, vi. 843-63. 
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Inevitably, the unilateral attempts to exonerate the German leadership completely 
destroyed any remaining basis for trust in their alliance relations. Destabilization of 
the alliance was the necessary price for stabilizing Germany’s own claim to 
leadership. It seemed a small price to pay, especially as, in Hitler’s view, the defeats 
at Stalingrad and Tunis anyway marked the end of active German coalition 
warfare. “We can no longer count on our allies,’ the Fiihrer told the assembled 
generals on his visit to Manstein’s Army Group South headquarters on 11 March 
1943. “They only cost us supplies. We must cold-bloodedly write them off for 
our further conduct of the war.’° 

In other words, following the wholly disastrous end to the second year of the war 
in the east, the governments in Budapest, Rome, and Bucharest almost completely 
lost their value to Germany—which had never been highly estimated in any case— 
both as military partners and as political allies.2° The value of their countries for 
Germany’s conduct of the war was now increasingly reduced—as even observers 
favourably disposed towards Germany did not fail to remark*7—to that of a 
strategic forefield (Italy and Hungary) and a supplier of raw materials (Romania). 
Although the above-mentioned Axis partners continued for the time being to be 
spared ruthless unilateral economic exploitation by Germany, their function 
within German-controlled Europe began dangerously to resemble that of the 
occupied countries.7 The fact that the Wehrmacht was at the same time making 
contingency plans for the occupation of Italy (code-names ALARICH and. ACHSE), 
and a few months later also for that of Hungary (MARGARETHE I) and Romania 
(MARGARETHE II),?? confirms the increasing fluidity of the boundary between 
alliance and occupation status. 

The development just described corresponded to a further decline in German 
foreign policy, now barely worthy of the name. The German government’s ability 
to wage any kind of political warfare,>° which had been waning continuously since 
the attack on the Soviet Union, or at the latest since the events of December 1941, 
vanished from the beginning of 1943 in an almost total lack of initiative that was by 


25 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 1943, 1092 (reverse side), BA-MA RH 19 VI/41. Similarly 
Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 234 (8 May 1943). 

26 Goebbel’s agile argumentative linking of the military and political aspects is significant: ‘Our 
alliance partners claimed a leading role in Europe, which they wanted to assume together with us. 
In the battles in the east, however, they have lost their honour to such a degree that after the war there 
will no longer be any doubt about who is to lead Europe and who is not. We shall be to Europe what 
Prussia was to the North German Confederation’ (Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 167, 23 Jan. 1943). 

27 e.g. Ambassador Alfieri’s conclusion—admittedly reached only in the shadow of the collapse of 
Operation crraDEL—that Germany considered ‘the territory of its allies and the occupied states only as 
a bastion for its own country’; letter to Under-Secretary of State Bastianini, 14 July 1943, quoted in 
Schroder, Jtaliens Kriegsaustritt, 51. 

28 See Germany and the Second World War, vIIl. 5-291. 

29° For details on ALARICH, see Schréder, Jtaliens Kriegsaustritt, 176 ff.; on MARGARETHE I, see Door, 
“Zur Vorgeschichte’, and on the subsequently abandoned plans concerning Romania, see Hillgruber, 
Hitler, 177 fF. 

30 Fleischhauer, Die Chance des Sonderfriedens, 284; similarly Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 454 
(2 Mar. 1943). 
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no means lost on Germany’s Axis partners.4! Even the few remaining options 
for political stabilization of the European area under German control were not 
seriously taken into account by Hitler. Thus, despite demands from the competent 
military and civilian agencies,*? no fundamental rethink of German occupation 
policy took place, nor was a concept of Europe elaborated which the powers 
dependent on Germany could discuss as a counter-model to the Atlantic Charter. 
Instead, in both cases, mainly because of the personal resistance of the Fiihrer, 
attempts to initiate a change of direction resulted in nothing more than vague 
propaganda slogans with no political consequences.** Quite obviously, the German 
dictator was fixated on handling the war by military means (and by use of the police 
in internal political affairs);>4 two years before the collapse of his regime he was 
plainly consumed by the distaste for politics which he later openly admitted.*° 

Under these circumstances there was no longer any question of a German 
alliance policy that took account of the specific interests of the individual partners. 
Instead, as will be shown in more detail through the example of Finland,*° that 
policy was reduced to a set of instruments—promises, threats, and sanctions—by 
which the leading figures in the partner states and their governments could be 
bound hand and foot to Germany. Hitler’s assessment after a talk with Pierre Laval 
in January 1943, as put about by Goebbels, indicates the general principle of that 
policy: the French prime minister was said to have understood that, ‘if the Fiihrer 
wins the war, his [Laval’s] policy will have proved correct, and, if he loses it, he 
[Laval] will have his throat cut. That is a sound basis for partnership. Then we need 
have no fear that he and his government will suddenly turn away from us.’37 

The erosion of the Axis Pact, which began even before Stalingrad and was sharply 
accelerated by defeat on the Volga, was not a unilateral process triggered solely by 
the war-weariness and peace efforts of Germany’s Axis partners. Rather, the 
German government’s hostile attitude to the Pact, perceptible since the end of 
1942, contributed greatly to the fact that the governments in Rome, Budapest, and 
Bucharest, suddenly branded as scapegoats for the bungled military situation, now 
sought to defend their own national interests.3° The rapid rebuilding of the 


3! On this, see Weizsicker, Die Weizsdcker-Papiere, 339 (30 May 1943); on criticism of this by 
Mussolini, see Schréder, [taliens Kriegsaustritt, 58. 

32 For specific examples, see Mulligan, The Politics of Illusion, 47 ff, and Umbreit, “Das 
unbewiltigte Problem’, 138 ff. 

33 Many sources for this are given in Salewski, ‘Ideas’. A comprehensive discussion of new approaches 
to European politics in National Socialism still remains a desideratum. 

34 A typical example is Hitler’s statement to Count Galeazzo Ciano on 20 Dec. 1942 that the 
‘eastern problem’ was for him ‘an exclusively military matter’; ADAP, Series E, iv, doc. 315, 582. 

35 See Haffner, Anmerkungen zu Hitler, 180; Binion, Hitler among the Germans, 106. 

36 More details in Part VI, Chapter I.1. 

37 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 171-2 (23 Jan. 1943). What Hitler said to Laval on 29 Apr. 
1943 is also interesting in this respect (Staatsmdnner und Diplomaten, ii. 281). 

38 Even Antonescu, who was fundamentally determined to continue the war against the Soviet 
Union alongside Germany, pointed out in a memorandum to Hitler on 11 Jan. 1942 that this was 
‘Romania’s own war’ and that his country had ‘its own national issues and historical responsibilities’; 
quoted in Ancel, ‘Stalingrad und Ruminien’, 207. 
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Romanian army in the spring of 1943,3° kept strictly secret from the Germans, 
testifies to these efforts, as do the Hungarian and Romanian governments’ increas- 
ing contacts with the western Allies.4° Although these feelers were also supposed to 
be secret, they did not remain hidden from German diplomats and helped to 
aggravate the crisis in the Axis Pact.*! 

Among the counter-productive consequences of the German leadership’s strat- 
egy of shifting the blame was that it further weakened the position of Antonescu, 
Horthy, and Mussolini and their hitherto willingly cooperative governments, 
which was already undermined by military developments. The humiliating treat- 
ment and unjust denigration of their armed forces strengthened anti-German 
resentment in the countries concerned. Realization of the fragility of German 
alliance policy also led to a cooling off in personal relations between the dictators. 
At the same time, it strengthened the domestic opposition circles, which had never 
been completely silenced and had always warned against too close a tie with 
Germany.** Given these tendencies, which were due not least to Germany’s own 
policy, it is hardly surprising that the German government succeeded neither in its 
barely veiled demands for dismissal of the politicians who in its view were most to 
blame (the Hungarian prime minister Miklos Kallay and the Romanian foreign 
minister Mihai Antonescu)*? nor in effectively preventing the continuation of 
Bucharest’s and Budapest’s diplomatic contacts with the western powers. “4 

Despite the swiftly progressing internal collapse of the ‘Hitler coalition’ since 
the end of 1942, Germany still managed to prevent its external breakdown.*° 


3° See the analysis based on Romanian sources that are now accessible, ibid., 208-9. 

40 For details, see Forster, Stalingrad, 107 ff; Juhdsz, Hungarian Foreign Policy, 218 ff.; Fenyo, 
Hitler, Horthy, and Hungary, 110 ff. and 131 ff.; Hillgruber, Hitler, 167 ff. 

41 The ‘register of sins’ read out by Hitler to Antonescu and Horthy during their visits to Klessheim 
Castle in April 1943 was by no means unfounded; Staatsmanner und Diplomaten, ii. 217 ff. (12 Apr. 
1943) and 241 ff. (16 Apr. 1943). This was the context of the German foreign ministry’s 
memorandum to the Hungarian Government dated 18 Apr. 1943, repr. in Allianz Hitler— 
Horthy—Mussolini, doc. 119, 346-50. 

42 See Forster, Stalingrad, 48-9; Deakin, The Brutal Friendship, 244 ff.; Ancel, ‘Stalingrad und 
Rumi§nien’, 206, 210. 

43 In the case of the Romanian deputy prime minister, Germany’s demand for dismissal had already 
been preceded in October 1942 by various diplomatic démarches aimed at ‘amicably’ dissuading 
Antonescu from his contacts with the western powers; see Ribbentrop’s telegram to the legation in 
Bucharest, 14 Oct. 1942, Deutsches Zentralarchiv Potsdam, AA/Polit. Abt., ‘Friedensfrage’, i; see also 
documents repr. in ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 86, 156-7, and doc. 140, 241 ff. Despite that, Antonescu 
had encouraged the Italian government in mid-January, on behalf of Germany’s Axis partner, to make 
contact with the western powers; he had not succeeded because the Duce was more interested in 
reaching a settlement with Moscow. See also Deakin, The Brutal Friendship, 134 ff., and Forster, 
Stalingrad, 72 ff. On Ribbentrop’s unsuccessful attempts to draw Italy into a common front against 
Antonescu and Kallay, see also Schréder, Jtaliens Kriegsaustritt, 55 ff. 

44 According to Romanian sources, in September 1943 Antonescu offered the western Allies 
‘45 wagonloads of gold, huge quantities of grain, and a million armed troops’ (Ancel, ‘Stalingrad 
und Rum§anien’, 210). 

45 Since the peak of the Stalingrad crisis, Hitler had been cautiously optimistic in this respect (see 
Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 171, 23 Jan. 1943), but from May he began to be seriously concerned 
about Italy and Hungary’s loyalty to the Axis Pact (see private letter from Capt. Junge to Grand Admiral 
D6nitz, 15 May 1943, on the content of that day’s conference at Fiihrer headquarters, BA-MA RM 7/260. 
See also Hitler’s discussion with Keitel on 19 May 1943, Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 205-12. 
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The renewed stabilization of the military situation on the southern wing of the 
eastern front in March, in the immediate run-up to the summit meetings at 
Klessheim Castle,4° helped in this respect, as did the anti-Soviet anxiety and fears 
which had flared up in Romania, Hungary, and other countries since Stalingrad.47 
While the western powers could do little to dispel those fears except recommend 
capitulation,*® Germany still had its impressively strong Wehrmacht ranged against 
Russia. This military factor was taken into account by the Romanian and Hungar- 
ian governments all the more seriously as it not only promised protection against 
the Red Army for the time being but also served as an insurance for Berlin against 
an all-too-abrupt change of course on the part of its two allies. Ferenc Szombathe- 
lyi, chief of the Hungarian general staff, warned the Supreme National Defence 
Council as late as September 1943 that, despite the heavy defensive battles in which 
the Wehrmacht was engaged, it was still strong enough to ‘inflict terrible blows on 
those who rebel against it. For that reason the idea that we should leave the 
Germans to it, even at the risk of their occupying us, is extremely dangerous. 4? 
The danger evoked, which materialized for Hungary within half a year, was all the 
more serious as Berlin also held two political trump cards it could play against the 
rulers in Budapest and Bucharest. The first was the sizeable ethnic German 
minority in both countries,°° which could be mobilized politically at any time. 
The right-wing opposition movements were the second. Although the opposition 
around Bela Imrédy, Ferenc Szalasi and his ‘Arrow Cross’ supporters in Hungary,”! 
and Horia Sima and his ‘Iron Guard’ in Romania>? represented no real threat to the 
ruling order in those countries without German support, nevertheless, in the game 
of power politics between the unequal Axis partners they were jokers in Germany’s 
hand that were played more than once for disciplinary effect.>4 


46 See Staatsminner und Diplomaten, ii, docs. 29 und 36. 

47 Stoking those fears was a declared aim of German propaganda after Stalingrad; see Wollt Ihr den 
totalen Krieg?, 336 (12 Feb. 1943), 339 (16 Feb. 1943), and 341 (20 Feb. 1943). 

48 See Quinlan, Clash over Romania, 90-100. 

4 Quoted in Borus, ‘Stalingrads Widerhall’, 221; see also Borus, ‘Die Einschatzung der Lage 
Deutschlands’, 165 ff. 

°° This is true despite the fact that, in the months following Stalingrad, Budapest and Bucharest 
made at least half-hearted attempts to improve mutual relations; see ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 62, 122, 
and doc. 253, 449-50. 

51 With an eye to that opposition, the German envoy in Bucharest, in a telegram dated 3 Apr. 1943, 
called for a ‘stronger gathering of national forces’ to be promoted by Germany and incorporated in a 
‘concentration cabinet’ under the leadership of Heinrich Werth, former chief of the Hungarian general 
staff, ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 276, 525-6. See also Nagy-Talavera, The Green Shirts, 186 ff., and 
Sz6llési-Janze, Die Pfeilkreuzlerbewegung, here esp. 274-82. 

2 On the history of those movements, see the comprehensive work by Heinen, Die Legion ‘Erzengel 
Michael’. 

%3 e.g. the diplomatic agitation and rumours relating to Horia Sima’s escape from German custody; 
see telegram from the German envoy in Bucharest, 28 Dec. 1942, re ‘expressions of opinion from the 
Romanian general staff’, PA, R 28884, and 2 Jan. 1943, ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 4, 3-5, here 4. After 
he was recaptured in January 1934, Sima was transferred to Sachsenhausen concentration camp, where 
he remained interned in privileged conditions until the overthrow of Marshal Antonescu in August 
1944, when the Germans appointed him head of a Romanian “government-in-exile’. See also Heinen, 
Die Legion ‘Erzengel Michael’, 460-1. 
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2. THE ILLUSION OF A SEPARATE PEACE 


The state of the ‘Hitler coalition’ outlined above was highly unconducive to any 
expression within the Axis Pact of the desirability of German peace-feelers, whether to 
the Soviet Union or the western powers. The German government, and Hitler in 
particular, considered their European partners (with the exception of the Finns) more 
or less as a ‘bunch of cowards’,°4 and were at no point prepared to listen to any 
suggestions of a political conclusion to the war. While the dictator was still not 
fundamentally opposed to an ‘understanding’ with Britain, he considered it totally 
impossible to reach such an understanding with the government of Winston Churchill, 
given the Allies’ demand for unconditional surrender. Moreover, he firmly rejected 
the idea of negotiating from a position of weakness, although it must have been clear to 
him that the time when he was in a position of strength had gone forever.*° 

Hitler’s rejection of putting out feelers to Moscow was even more peremptory— 
and by no means only after the loss of Stalingrad and the Caucasus. Even the idea of 
a second Brest-Litovsk peace settlement, put to Hitler by Mussolini before the start 
of the Soviet winter offensive and before the collapse of the Italian 8th Army on the 
Don—that is, for the first time on 6 November 1942 via Lt.-Gen. Enno von 
Rintelen, the liaison officer at the Italian HQ, and scarcely a month later via 
Hermann Goring—was ignored by the Fihrer.°”? On 18 December, that is, at 
the unfortunate moment when both the collapse of Hoth’s relief offensive and 
the defeat of Sixth Army became clear at Fithrer headquarters, foreign minister 
Galeazzo Ciano came to inform Hitler personally of the Duce’s view. He never- 
theless brought an alternative proposal with him: should the desired political 
settlement with Russia ‘prove too difficult to achieve, it would be advisable in the 
Duce’s view to adopt a position in Russia that would allow large troop contingents 
to be transferred from east to west as soon as possible’.>8 

Hitler roundly dismissed both proposals, which Ciano had prudently formulated 
as vague ‘hypotheses’. The dictator’s reasoning was threefold.°? First, he invoked 
his vain attempts in the winter of 1940/1 to divert Russia’s imperial interests from 
Europe to Asia, when it had become clear that Moscow’s ambitions were in reality 
directed at the area between Finland and the Dardanelles that was also central to 
Germany’s interests. Given these conflicting interests, an armistice with the Soviet 
Union would simply give it time to ‘regroup its forces’ and would soon impose on 
Germany the need for a new war in less favourable circumstances. 


54 Thus Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 168 (23 Jan. 1943). 

5° Tbid., ix. 582 and 586 (23 Sept. 1943). With regard to the Americans, German envoys did have 
discreet contacts with men close to Roosevelt (George H. Earle, Allan Dulles, and others) on Turkish 
and Swiss soil, but they did not go beyond sounding out each other’s views. On this, in addition to 
Schellenberg’s memoirs (Aufzeichnungen, 294-5), see above all Martin, “Verhandlungen iiber separate 
Friedensschliisse’, 99-100, and Hohne, Canaris, 461 ff. 

°6 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 566 (23 Sept. 1943). 

°” Schréder, ‘Bestrebungen’, 18-19; Deakin, The Brutal Friendship, 61 and 141 ff. 

58 Minutes of the meeting between Hitler and Ciano on 18 Dec. 1942, repr. in Staatsmdnner 
und Diplomaten, ii, doc. 22, 170. 

59 On what follows, see ibid. 170-4. 
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Second, the Fiihrer argued that there was no line ‘on which Germany and Russia 
could agree, given their nutritional and raw-material requirements’. Germany could 
not be content merely with the Baltic and Poland. Its existence, and that of other 
European states, depended ‘on supplies from the area of Russia now occupied by 
the Axis, in particular oil from the Caucasus. There is no line that would give both 
Russia and the Axis a basis for existence in terms of coal, iron, and grain.’°° 

Finally, according to Hitler, military considerations also spoke against Mussolini’s 
proposals. Given the permanent threat represented by the mere existence of the 
Red Army, it would be hard to withdraw significant contingents of German forces 
from the eastern front in the event of a political agreement with Russia, since a 
renewed German deployment, which would be necessary when Moscow sooner or 
later broke the agreement, would take no less than eight months. Not even the 
Luftwaffe was free for immediate deployment in the west. Its units had first to be 
reorganized, their crews retrained, and their equipment refurbished. Furthermore, 
removal of all airbases in the east was much too risky. 

Hitler repeated these main arguments in different variants in the following weeks 
and months. In addition, sometimes in conversation with Ciano but also on other 
occasions, he gave further reasons for opposing a political settlement with Moscow 
and a withdrawal from the eastern front.°! Among the more striking of these was 
his warning of defection by Finland and a worsening of the German position in 
Norway, as well as his assumption that ‘even very low-key political talks with 
Russia’ would cause the western Allies to speed up their invasion preparations and 
‘take massive reckless action against the Axis’.°? But even the idea of an East Wall 
that would bring Soviet attacks to a standstill seemed to the dictator ‘pure theory, 
since in winter any East Wall, even if equipped with the largest tank-traps, would 
be covered in snow and ice and thus cease to exist as a barrier’.©? 


60 ibid. 171-2; similarly to Goebbels on 23 Sept. 1943 (see Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 582). 
According to American communication surveillance reports, Hitler also made Russian withdrawal 
from the Ukraine a precondition for peace with the Soviet Union at a meeting with Oshima on 29 July 
1943. Both Weizsaicker and Ribbentrop had already expressed themselves in similar terms to the 
Japanese ambassador in November and December 1942 respectively, when there was also talk of a 
transfer of the Caucasus area and of arms limitations on Russia. As late as January 1944 Japan 
attempted to persuade Germany to give up its demand for withdrawal from the Ukraine. On this, 
see Krebs, ‘Japanische Vermittlungsversuche’, 249 and 261; Martin, Deutschland und Japan, 188. 

61 The demand for unconditional surrender raised by the western powers in Casablanca played 
practically no part in the reasons for continuing the war which Hitler propounded during those 
months. According to Warlimont, ‘by all accounts, it was virtually ignored at that time inside German 
headquarters’ (Warlimont, Jm Hauptquartier, 333). Goebbels too gave it barely more than a passing 
mention; see Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 208 ff. (28 Jan. 1943), and Wollt Ihr den totalen Krieg?, 
327 ff. (27 and 28 Jan. 1943). This suggests that the importance attributed by contemporary observers 
and historians to the formulation ‘unconditional surrender’ as a reason for the uncompromising 
continuation of the war (see the many examples in the otherwise uncritical work by Armstrong, 
Unconditional Surrender, ch. 3) is considerably exaggerated, at least with respect to the period under 
consideration here. See also Kettenacker, “Unconditional Surrender’. 

62 Thus to Ciano on 18 Dec. 1942 in Staatsménner und Diplomaten, ii. 173. 

63 Thus in conversation with Horthy on 16 Apr. 1943; see ibid. 236. Despite this, planning for 
construction of the “Ostwall’ was started after the failure of Operation CITADEL. 
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The Japanese peace initiatives, whose beginnings went back to the first months 
of the German—Soviet conflict,4 fared no better than those of Italy. From the 
beginning of October 1941, despite differences of opinion within the Japanese 
leadership,©> the German Axis partner received repeated signals from Tokyo that it 
considered a political settlement of the war against the Soviet Union desirable since 
it would clear the way for a transcontinental coalition war against the Anglo- 
American powers, and that Japan was prepared to act as a mediator for that 
purpose. These recommendations brought no reaction at first. They were repeated 
in the spring of 1942 and firmly rejected, but that did not permanently deter Tokyo 
from continuing its diplomatic efforts. 

On the contrary: not only the military news from Europe, but above all the 
reports from the Japanese ambassador in Kuibyshev—who was becoming progres- 
sively more influential than Hiroshi Oshima, his counterpart in Berlin—gave the 
impression that the Soviet Union was increasingly gaining the upper hand.°” This 
caused considerable concern in Tokyo and strengthened Japan’s efforts to consoli- 
date its neutrality.°° Given this background, it is not surprising that Hitler’s 
demand, in the final phase of the Stalingrad disaster, for a Japanese relief offensive 
against the Soviet Union®? was rejected by Japan.’”° Instead, in the following 
months Tokyo continued to offer its good offices for the establishment of 
communication between Berlin and Moscow.’! Hitler's counter-proposal of a 
renewed German offensive in the east’? not only failed to dispel Japan’s concern 
but was interpreted in Tokyo, given its rather sceptical view of Germany’s situation 
on the eastern front, as a dangerous erosion of forces.73 

The fact that it was mainly Italy and Japan who were pressing for a diplomatic 
settlement of the German—Soviet conflict was no coincidence. On the contrary, 


64 On Japanese mediation efforts, see above all Martin, Deutschland und. Japan, 110 ff. and 172 ff; 
Schréder, “Bestrebungen’, 8 ff; and finally, with regard to the Japanese sources, Krebs, ‘Japanische 
Vermittlungsversuche’. 

65 Krebs, ‘Japanische Vermittlungsversuche’, 242, and id., ‘Japan und der deutsch-sowjetische Krieg 
1941’, 575 ff. 

66 Schroder, ‘Bestrebungen’, 8 ff. 

67 A typical example is the assessment of Russian military strength by the Japanese naval attaché in 
Kuibyshev, appendix to B. No. 1. Skl I Op. a 13879/43 g.Kdos., 12 May 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 886. 
See also Krebs, ‘Japanische Vermittlungsversuche’, 254-5. 

68 FHO (IIa), briefing note re Russia—Japan relations, 14 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 3/1481; telegram 
from German ambassador in Tokyo No. 1296, 24 Apr. 1943, PA, R 29 721. See also the instructive 
memoirs of the Japanese foreign minister, Shigemitsu Mamoru, Japan and Her Destiny, 295-6. 

6° ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 145, 255-62. On the typically uncoordinated steps taken by Hitler and 
Ribbentrop in this matter, see also Schréder, “Bestrebungen’, 15-16. 

70 ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 188, 362-8. 

71 The Japanese naval command, in accordance with the German naval attaché, Adm. Paul 
Wenneker, was also active along these lines. As shown by a letter from SkI (1/SkI 1144/43 g.Kdos. 
Chefs) to OKW/WFSt, 17 Apr. 1943 (BA-MA RM 7/254), these signals certainly reached the OKW 
Operations Staff and did not, as Krebs assumes (‘Japanische Vermittlungs versuche’, 256), get stuck in 
the naval agencies concerned. See also Martin, Deutschland und Japan, 172 ff. 

72 See his letter to Mussolini, 16 Feb. 1943 (ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 135, 227-36), the content of 
which Rome conveyed to the Japanese. 

73 Krebs, ‘Japanische Vermittlungsversuche’, 252. 
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it reflected a fundamental similarity in the strategic interests of the two countries.“ 
For them the enemy was Anglo-American sea power, not the continental land 
power of the Soviet Union, and the most important European theatre of war was 
not eastern Europe but the Mediterranean. Like Mussolini, the Japanese leadership 
saw an urgent need to ‘transfer the German centre of gravity to the western 
Mediterranean’. Consolidation of the Tunis bridgehead should be the basis for ‘a 
subsequent concentrated attack on Anglo-American forces in Algiers’.7> Like the 
failure of the German-Italian plans regarding Malta,’”° the Tunis operation was also 
judged extremely seriously in Tokyo because of the possible repercussions in the 
Asian theatre of operations, since it opened up for the Allies a practically unimpeded 
passage through the Mediterranean and an overland route from Casablanca via Suez 
and Basra for supplying the Burma front.’”” In Japanese general staff circles it was 
suspected that, notwithstanding the ‘no separate peace’ agreement in force since 
December 1941, this increased the risk of a German—British settlement, since 
Germany’s position in the Mediterranean had been weakened but it still held a 
number of cards in its hand. Moreover, a peace settlement with Britain would give 
Hitler better prospects for continuing his war against Russia.”° By contrast, a separate 
peace between Berlin and Moscow would not only secure the desired concentration 
of German military efforts against the Anglo-American enemy, but would also, given 
favourable circumstances, open up the possibility of forming a transcontinental block 
together with the Soviet Union against the western powers.”? 

Quite obviously, these strategic concerns of the Japanese partner, like those of 
Italy, differed fundamentally from Hitler’s strategic interests. And this fundamental 
difference must have contributed significantly to the failure of the various peace 
initiatives of both those countries. From the viewpoint of both Rome and Tokyo, a 
peace settlement in the east should serve to intensify the war against the western 
powers. That, however, was a war which Hitler had never seen as his own but had 
always regarded as forced upon him, a war which Germany, because of its geo- 
graphical position, would be able to wage in the long term only with the support of 
an eastern empire (Ukraine and the Caucasus) rich in food produce and raw 


74 Amt Ausl./Abwehr, briefing note re Japanese assessment of the military situation, 2 Jan. 1943, 
BA-MA RM 7/254. 

75 Mil.Att. Tokio, Meldung No. 67/43 g.Kdos.Chefs., 14 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/755. 
The Japanese general staff accordingly called for rapid establishment of a German military presence 
in Spanish Morocco, the Balearics, and Spain, for the capture of Gibraltar, and for a strong airbase to be 
established in the area by transferring half of the Luftwaffe forces deployed on the eastern front 
(see further Martin, ‘Japan und Stalingrad’, 239 ff.). The opposition of these strategic concerns to those 
of the Reich thus came sharply to the fore, and the reaction of the general staff in Tokyo to the news of 
plans for a new German offensive in the east was decidedly negative. According to a report from the 
German military attaché dated 27 Apr. 1943, the Japanese military leadership feared ‘resounding 
consequences for the whole Mediterranean region’ (BA-MA RH 2/5222, fos. 90-1). 

76 Sk, ‘Niederschrift tiber die Besprechung beim Chef des Stabes der Seekriegsleitung am 
22.1.1943’, BA-MA RM 7/254. On the Malta plans themselves, see Reuth, Entscheidung im 
Mittelmeer, 135 ff., and, with a somewhat different emphasis, Germany and the Second World War, 
vi. 654-60. 

77 FS Marineatt. Tokio to OKM, 14 May 1943, BA-MA RM 7/254, fos. 124-5. 

78 See Krebs, ‘Japanische Vermittlungsversuche’, 253-4. 79 Thid. 255. 
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materials. To give way to the urgings of his Axis partners would, from the German 
dictator’s viewpoint, have meant nothing else than a return to the war of false fronts 
which had supposedly been forced on Germany in 1939, and whose direction had 
been corrected only in June 1941 by the attack on the Soviet Union.®° 

So were all efforts at a separate peace hopeless from the outset? Given the 
unequivocal nature of the German sources, this question can hardly be answered 
in the negative. Nevertheless, a positive answer must be subject to certain qualifi- 
cations, which we shall now briefly indicate. The first is that an interpretation of the 
Soviet attitude to the peace question based on a wide range of sources remains 
impossible to this day.8! Nevertheless, a number of circumstances give reason to 
believe that, in the months between the battles of Stalingrad and Kursk, Moscow 
might have been interested in peace-feelers to Germany. The fact that such feelers 
might have been seen as a means of exerting pressure on the western powers and 
persuading them to make political concessions and intensify their military efforts is 
not the only reason for such a belief. The military superiority proven by Stalingrad, 
in conjunction with the realization—confirmed by Manstein’s defensive successes 
in the east and the repeated postponement of the Allied invasion in the west—that 
the Red Army’s road to Berlin would be long and bloody, could have been sufficient 
motives for Stalin, especially as he must have feared that a victory which sapped 
Russia’s strength would ultimately benefit the western powers most of all.82 

In the case of Hitler’s attitude, however, things were also not quite as clear-cut as 
they seem. In particular, one should not attach too much significance to the 
brusqueness with which Hitler, in his political negotiations with foreign statesmen, 
swept the peace issue off the table. Verbal tactics, whereby wavering allies can be 
influenced only by firmness, played a part in this, as did the dictator’s concern 
about the uncontrollable dynamics by which even the smallest signals were picked 
up and processed in the rumour mill of international diplomacy.*? While his 


80 See Hillgruber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 43 ff.; Forster, ‘Hitlers Wendung nach Osten’. 

81 The subject was completely taboo in Soviet historiography and is still difficult to work on because 
of the competent Moscow archive’s decidedly restrictive attitude, even to Russian historians. The 
recent Russian publication on the subject by Sokolov and Fetisov, “Byl i nebyl’, is also disappointing. 

82 How strong Moscow’s interest in a separate peace with Berlin actually was is still a matter of 
dispute. That it existed—at least in the period under discussion, between Stalingrad and the Teheran 
Conference—is argued plausibly by Fischer, Sowjetische Deutschlandpolitik, 38 and 45, Martin, 
“‘Deutsch-sowjetische Sondierungen’, and Weinberg, A World at Arms, here esp. 609 ff. and 655-6. 
The opposite view is taken by Fleischhauer, Die Chance des Sonderfriedens, 285, and Einsiedel, ‘Bridge 
mit Madame Kollontaj’. On the basis of an analysis of documents in the archives of the Russian foreign 
ministry which they do not otherwise identify, Sokolov and Fetisov permit themselves the following 
conclusion: “Thus we can state today, in all certainty, that no discussions about a separate peace, nor 
any kind of contacts with Germans, were conducted by Soviet diplomats in Stockholm [...] The 
psychology of the Soviet diplomats of the time was wonderfully expressed by A.M. Kollontaj when she 
stressed that without an order from the centre—and no such order every existed—she would never 
have taken such a step’ (Sokolov and Fetisov, “Byl i nebyl’, 137). 

83 Goebbels’ observation of 6 Feb. 1943 (Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 270), that ‘the question of the 
supposed peace-feelers [ . . .] is now being aired with exceptional force in neutral and, above all, enemy 
countries by our side too’, is confirmed impressively by reports from German diplomatic 
representatives; see the numerous examples in PA R 29 721, and Deutsches Zentralarchiv, AA/Polit. 
Abt. ‘Friedensfrage’, i. 
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comments on the peace issue in one-to-one conversations with Goebbels were also 
dismissive, they were nevertheless noticeably more conciliatory and less dogmatic 
than on other occasions. If the testimony of the propaganda minister is to be 
believed, Hitler showed himself ‘more ready to negotiate’ with Stalin than with 
Churchill, but did not rule out talks with the latter on principle, since ‘no political 
principles apply in matters of personality’. The Fiihrer remained convinced that 
‘conservative England’ would ‘rather end the war today than tomorrow’—a war in 
which ‘the English people take as little pleasure as the Germans’—and that, once 
peace was concluded, ‘they will not take up arms again in the next twenty years’. 
What is more, Hitler saw ‘some chance of a political review’ in the autumn, if ‘calm 
had been restored on the fronts’.84 

If we are to assume, as already argued, that Hitler’s psychological make-up was 
not characterized solely by irrational wishful thinking but that he was fully open to 
rational strategic considerations, then we must ask whether the causes of the 
complete failure of all efforts for a separate peace are really to be found only in 
the dictator’s personality. This question arises not although but because Hitler 
himself was the decisive obstacle to the initiation of diplomatic feelers going beyond 
purely conspirational attempts at contact. Not only was the usefulness of such 
feelers pointed out by almost all of Germany’s Axis partners—it was recognized by 
many, perhaps even most, of the politicians, officials, and military officers in the 
Fihrer’s inner and outer circle.8° The civilians known to have spoken internally in 
favour of a political exit from the war—whether by agreement with the western 
powers or together with Moscow— include, in addition to foreign minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop and his state secretary Count Ernst von Weizsacker,°” above all 
Fritz Todt, Reich minister for armament and munitions, Goebbels, Bormann, and 


84 All quotations from Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 582 and 586 (23 Sept. 1943). Admittedly, 
the authenticity of these statements by Hitler, made only after the failure of Operation CITADEL, cannot 
be considered entirely certain. Nor can it be ruled out that Goebbels embellished the Fiihrer’s 
comments in line with his own views, or that Hitler chose his words ‘ad usum delphin?’, i.e. to 
appease his political compagnon de route, who had different views on the peace issue. Be that as it may, 
Goebbels’ observations are confirmed by Ribbentrop’s testimony to the Nuremberg Military Tribunal 
on 30 Mar. 1946, according to which Hitler, after the collapse of Italy, was ‘resolved on such a peace 
[with Moscow] and was already sketching out a possible common demarcation line’, IMT, x. 338-9. 
The foreign minister's memoirs read similarly: Ribbentrop, Zwischen London und Moskau, 264. 

85 Mention should be made, first and foremost, of the Stockholm contacts of counter-intelligence 
agent Edgar Klaus. Because of the long-overrated memoirs (Zwischen Hitler und Stalin) of Peter Kleist, 
an SS Standartenfithrer and diplomat who was also involved, it was only in recent years that these 
contacts were reassessed and their significance greatly diminished; see in particular the meticulous, 
though not entirely convincing, analysis by Fleischhauer, Die Chance des Sonderfriedens (here esp. 114 ff.), 
and, with a different emphasis, Martin, ‘Deutsch-sowjetische Sondierungen’. 

86 According to Weizsacker, Die Weizsticker-Papiere, 321 (4 Feb. 1943), ‘thinking Germans, too, 
held different views as to whether there was any need at all for us to wage war on Russia’. 

87 Ribbentrop, Zwischen London und Moskau, 260 ff., even claimed to have sent the Fiihrer a 
memorandum to that effect via the diplomatic envoy Walther Hewel. See also Goebbels, Tagebticher 
1945, 118 (5 Mar. 1945); Fleischhauer, Die Chance des Sonderfriedens, 111 and 313, n. 103; and, less 
informative, Bloch, Ribbentrop, 361-2, as well as the irritatingly vacuous Weitz, Hitler’s Diplomat, 302. 
What is certain is that Ribbentrop covered discreet contacts between his envoys and the Allies; in this 
connection, see also Hesse, Das Spiel um Deutschland, 314 ff. On Weizsacker’s attitude, see further 
Chapter I.3. 
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even Himmler.*® As for the generals, some, like Erhard Milch®? and Friedrich 
Fromm,”° Erich Fellgiebel and Wilhelm Canaris,?! later also Gerd von Rund- 
stedt?* and Erwin Rommel,®? took initiatives on the peace issue, though no one 
from the close circle of Hitler’s operations advisers. Nevertheless, given the disillu- 
sionment as to Germany’s remaining chances of ‘final victory’ which was percep- 
tible precisely among the military leadership after Stalingrad,°4 we are entitled to 
conclude that a political initiative would have been welcomed with great relief.°° 
In these circumstances it is noteworthy that Hitler was not subjected to any 
significant pressure on the peace issue, either from within Germany or from 
outside. In the case of the rather loose relationship with Japan, which was based 
on the principle of mutual non-interference, this may be seen as understandable, 
and Tokyo’s policy of repeated reminders as ‘decidedly un-Asiatic directness’.?° All 
the same, closer coordination of Japan’s diplomatic initiatives with the government 
in Rome would have made sense in view of the two countries’ basically similar 
strategic interests,?” but no efforts to achieve such coordination seem to have been 
made by the Italian side either. Rather, Italy avoided putting its powerful German 
partner under pressure. Not being prepared to call the alliance with Hitler seriously 
into question, the Duce could bring himself only to present Berlin with vague 
suggestions and ‘hypotheses’. As the failure of his own imperial policy became 
apparent, Mussolini shied away from threatening a change of course in his alliance 
policy, which might have had some effect at least until the Allies proclaimed their 


88 In the case of Todt, the sources are not entirely unequivocal; see most recently Kroener, 
“Zwischen Blitzsieg und Verhandlungsfrieden’, 354. In the case of Goebbels, considerations in 
favour of a political conclusion to the war are already perceptible in July 1942 (see ADAP, Series E, 
iii, doc. 138, 237; also Heiber, Goebbels, 368). On Bormann’s pessimistic assessment of the war 
situation after Stalingrad, see Bormann, The Bormann Letters, 6-7; on Himmler’s attitude, see 
Schellenberg, Aufzeichnungen, 278 ff. 

89 See the discussion, based on Milch’s own testimony, in Toland, Adolf Hitler, 736; also Speer, 
Erinnerungen, 229. 

°° See Kroener, Der starke Mann im Heimatkriegsgebiet, 409 ff. and 457 ff., and id., “‘Zwischen 
Blitzsieg und Verhandlungsfrieden’. 

°l See Hohne, Canaris, 456 ff. and 460 ff. A denunciation of which Fellgiebel, chief of the 
intelligence troops, was the victim in early 1943 sheds light on his attitude; on this, see, inter alia, a 
letter from A. Teme to SS-Sturmbannfihrer G. d’Alquen, 22 Apr. 1942, IfZ, MA 297/2573659. Iam 
grateful to Doron Arazi for drawing my attention to these proceedings. 

°2 See the description of Rundstedt in Speidel, Aus unserer Zeit, 173-4. 

°3 See ibid. 162 and 169; Irving, Trail of the Fox, 283, 371 and 375; Reuth, Erwin Rommel, 49 ff. 

°4 According to Hassell, Vom andern Deutschland, 347 (14 Feb. 1943), ‘the generals are finally also 
waking up and realizing what the Wehrmacht has been brought to, and what Germany itself is being 
brought to’. 

°5 According to an SD report on public opinion in May 1943, ‘in certain strata (industry, the 
intelligentsia, part of the middle classes, officers in homeland agencies) people are counting only on a 
“compromise peace”’ (Meldungen aus dem Reich, xiii. 5215, 6 May 1943). See also the diary entries in 
Engel, Heeresadjutant, 144-5, Feb. 1943; Sodenstern, ‘Der “Feldherr” Adolf Hitler’, 70, BA-MA 
N 594/9; and Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 247 ff. The fact that the chief of the OKH operations 
division thought an understanding was possible not with Britain but with Russia can be seen from a 
private letter from Heusinger to his wife, dated 22 May 1943 (copy in the author’s possession). 

°6 Thus Martin, “Die politischen Riickwirkungen’, 193. 

°7 Tn fact, Rome and Tokyo had no more than a loose understanding on the matter. On the reasons, 


see ibid. 196. 
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Casablanca ultimatum.°® A personal discussion of the peace issue between the two 
dictators finally took place only in the second week of April, five months after 
Mussolini’s first initiative on the matter—thus much too late to make any funda- 
mental difference to the course of events. Buoyed up by the successful restabiliza- 
tion of the eastern front and the start of preparations for Operation CITADEL, Hitler 
seems to have had no problem bringing the physically and mentally stricken Duce 
‘firmly back into line’.?? 

While the peace issue had still figured on the agenda in Germany’s negotiations 
with foreign countries, in internal briefings and situation reviews at Hitler’s 
headquarters it was clearly taboo and was mentioned neither by civilian or military 
participants. Memoranda on the subject from individuals, such as Fromm or 
Ribbentrop,!© disappeared without trace. Spoken references to the issue were 
made, if at all, only in one-to-one conversations.'°! Even the chief of the Army 
General Staff seems to have been wholly in the dark about a possible political 
solution to the conflict. He does not appear to have raised it himself nor, as Hitler’s 
military adviser—his closest military adviser on the war in the east!—does he ever 
appear to have been confronted with it. As Zeitzler admitted years later, “Hitler never 
mentioned to me Mussolini’s suggestion of coming to an agreement with Stalin. 
Indeed, he did everything to keep it from me. I heard of it only after the war.’!° 

And herein lies what was so extraordinary and so characteristic of the National 
Socialist Fithrer state: the option of a political conclusion to the war was 
discarded without ever being discussed in the leading circles of the Party, state, 
and armed forces. What is more—since there was no autonomous leadership of 
the Wehrmacht, the daily situation conferences were confined to operational 
issues, and no meetings of either the cabinet or the Council of Ministers for 
Defence of the Reich took place. In the second half of the war there no longer 
existed a forum competent to deal with what was perhaps the most important 
issue for the survival of the regime and the very existence of the Reich. Instead, a 
process in which the old centres of power had largely dried up and been 
overgrown by new structures had resulted in a fragmentation of remits such 
that each was responsible for something, many for the same thing, but no one— 
except Hitler himself—for the whole. In this situation it would have required a 
united front of leading personalities, acting in concert and deliberately overstepping 


°8 See Schréder, Italiens Kriegsaustritt, 47-8. German circles that were counting on a political 
termination of the war also seemed to have placed hopes in Mussolini during that period, expecting 
him to push strongly for a separate peace in the east; see Deakin, The Brutal Friendship, 245 ff. 

°° Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 225 (7 May 1943). Hitler’s impression that Mussolini, on 
his arrival in Salzburg, was ‘a broken old man’ is confirmed by Junge, “Ostfeldziige’, ch. 8, 36, 
MGFA M 16/1. No official minutes of the German-Italian talks held at Klessheim Castle from 8 to 
10 Apr. 1943 are known to us, but their content can be deduced from numerous indirect sources 
(see Schréder, ‘Bestrebungen’, 40, n. 58). Later, at the dictators’ meeting in Feltre on 19 July 1943, 
Mussolini no longer brought up the question of a separate peace. 

100 See Ribbentrop, Zwischen London und Moskau, 264; Kroener, Der starke Mann im 
Heimatkriegsgebiet, 409 ff. 

101 As in the above-mentioned cases of Goebbels, Ribbentrop, und Milch. 

102 Letter from Zeitzler, 14 Jan. 1954, replying to questions from Heinrici, BA-MA N 63/15, 8. 
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their remits, to force the Fiihrer into political settlement of a conflict that could no 
longer be resolved by military means. If virtually all the conditions for such 
concerted action were lacking in 1943, it was not only because rivalry and mistrust 
among the leadership were too great and the commanders-in-chief at the front 
were light years removed from the centre of power and totally absorbed by the 
problems confronting them on the spot. Rather, it now also became apparent 
that those leading personalities who possessed the independence of mind neces- 
sary for such action had long since been forced from positions of responsibility, 
taken the path of resistance, or, for the most part, simply resigned themselves to 
the situation. 

On 20 April 1943, Hitler’s fifty-fourth birthday, one of the most clear-sighted 
leaders of the conservative resistance noted that the longer the war lasted, the worse 
his opinion of the generals: “They have technical ability and physical courage, 
certainly, but little civil courage, no overall understanding or world view, and no 
inner independence of mind or power of resistance based on real culture, which is 
why they are entirely subservient and given over to a man like Hitler.’!°> And so, 
despite a war situation that was both politically and strategically hopeless, the way 
was clear for a new—and last—military offensive in the east. 


103 Hassell, Vom andern Deutschland, 360 (20 Apr. 1943). 


III. The Genesis of the Battle of Kursk 


1. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The starting point for consideration of the basic principles that should apply to the 
further conduct of the war in the east in the spring of 1943 was the realization, 
shared by Hitler, the OKW Operations Staff, and the Army General Staff, that for 
the foreseeable future Germany was condemned to strategic defence, and that a 
further, third campaign against the Soviet Union was, for the time being, beyond 
its capabilities. On his first visit to Army Group South HQ in Zaporozhye on 
18 February 1943, Hitler left no doubt in the matter, stating that he was ‘unable 
to undertake any large-scale operations this year’ but ‘only small forays’.! On his 
second visit, barely four weeks later, he expressed himself in similar terms.” This 
realization of the need to move onto the defensive would have been appropriate a 
year earlier, but at that time it was prevented by overestimation of Germany’s 
own strength, underestimation of Soviet endurance, and not least the hope that 
the United States’ relative lag in arms production and mobilization would give 
Germany a further breathing space in which to conclude the war in the east 
victoriously before establishing a second land front in Europe. That was all out of 
the question now. The psychological shock of Stalingrad had boosted willingness to 
recognize the limits of Germany’s offensive strength just as thoroughly as it had 
demolished the expectation, which was already becoming increasingly shaky in the 
second half of 1942, of a rapid collapse of the Red Army. Meanwhile, the western 
Allies’ successful seizure of the African forefield of ‘Fortress Europe’ signalled the 
end of the time frame in which it would still have been possible to place the centre 
of gravity of the German war effort in the east. 

All this bitter experience led the German leadership to the realization that 
defensive conduct of the war was, by and large, inevitable. Hitler, however, was 
by no means ready for large-scale retreat in the east. For him it was impossible both 
psychologically and for reasons of alliance policy, but above all on war-economy 
grounds. To give up the Donets Basin, from which the Soviet Union had derived a 
quarter of its steel production, seemed to him ‘untenable’ from the outset, since ‘the 
enemy would also be too strong materially’. Furthermore, control of that area was 
essential for the maintenance of Germany’s own armament ‘at its present level’. 
And, not least of all, Donets steel was the raw-material precondition for defence 


' Quoted in Schwarz, Die Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 255 (Appendix C1). 
2 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 1943, 1091 (reverse side), BA-MA RH 19 VI/41. 
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against Allied air attacks in the west. Hitler considered the Stalino coalfield, the 
Zaporozhye hydroelectric plant, and the manganese deposits in the Nikopol area* 
(‘they cover our manganese requirements for more than 500 years!’) of decisive 
importance. Loss of the ore output alone, he warned his generals, “would mean the 
end of the war’. 

It is clear from the assessments outlined above that, for the German leadership 
in 1943, no withdrawal or offensive operations of strategic significance were on 
the table. With regard to operational planning for the German offensive against the 
Kursk salient (code-name CITADEL), this means that less importance was attached 
to it from the outset than is suggested by epithets like ‘the greatest tank battle 
in history’, which were subsequently commonly ascribed to it in the literature. In 
terms of its objective and the resources invested in it, CITADEL was not an under- 
taking comparable to the previous year’s Operation BLUE, let alone Operation 
BARBAROSSA in 1941. It was intended not as an offensive campaign of strategic 
proportions but as a ‘limited offensive’” of purely operational importance. Its main 
purpose was to ‘retain the initiative’ while conserving Germany’s own scarce 
manpower reserves.® 

While the planned operation was thus similar to the attacks carried out in the 
spring of 1942 on a smaller scale in the Crimea and on a larger scale in the 
Kharkov—Izyum area,? it nevertheless differed from them in that CITADEL was not 
intended to serve in the preparation of a strategic offensive comparable to Operation 
BLUE. In 1943 concrete plans for such an operation simply did not exist. As Goebbels 
noted ten days before the attack began, the Fihrer was ‘in essence, determined 
to persist. He wants to make some important adjustments in the coming weeks and 
deal the Bolsheviks a couple of blows that will cost them a few armies, not to say a 
whole army group.’!° 


3 The Dnieper power plant, which had a continuous output of around 100,000 kW in peacetime, 
had been largely destroyed during the Red Army’s retreat and had resumed production only in January 
1943, after costly reconstruction; see Die deutsche Wirtschafispolitik, 233. The strongest support for 
Hitler’s position came in a statement by the chief of the OKW war economy staff (foreign countries), 
31 Mar. 1943, that ‘the loss of Zaporozhye means not only the loss of the war-economy resources of 
the area east of the Dnieper, but those of the area west of the Dnieper also’, BA-MA RH 2/2344. 

4 Although in 1942 Nikopol produced only about a half of the Soviet pre-war output, that amount 
more than covered the whole of Germany’s manganese requirements; see Die deutsche Wirtschaftspolitik, 
233-4, and Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 470. 

> All quotations from H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 1943, 1091-2 (reverse side), BA-MA RH 19 
VI/41. Hitler had already expressed himself in similar terms on 18 Feb. 1943 (see Schwarz, Die 
Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 255, Appendix C1) and during the midday situation conference on 1 Feb. 
1943 (Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 122). 

6 With typical titles such as Jukes, Kursk: The Clash of Armour; Pickalkiewicz, Unternehmen 
Zitadelle. Kursk und Orel: Die grofste Panzerschlacht des 2. Weltkrieges; Engelmann, Zitadelle. Die 
grofste Panzerschlacht im Osten 1943. 

7 Quoted in Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 225 (7 May 1943). 

8 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 1943, 1091 (reverse side), BA-MA RH 19 VI/41. See also “Die 
Vernehmung von Generaloberst Jodl’, here 540. 

9 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 929-54. 

10 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 531 (25 June 1943). 
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There was something to be said for such an approach, which was strikingly 
similar to that of Stalin a year earlier.!! For if, in the course of an attack designed to 
straighten the front, Germany succeeded in weakening the Red Army to such an 
extent that it was no longer capable of a decisive summer campaign, that would 
serve, all the better, the main purpose of strategic defence, which was to conserve 
Germany’s own strength. The condition for such success was to avoid excessive 
losses by its own attacking units while leaving the enemy no chance to escape 
destruction by means of timely retreat or deeply staggered defence. !? 

But that was precisely where the problem lay, as soon became apparent. Basic 
consensus on the need for a limited offensive in the context of a strategic defensive 
objective was one thing, whereas agreement on the place and timing of the planned 
operation, and the resources to be devoted to it, was quite another. These latter 
questions were the subject of serious divergences among the competent operations 
staffs throughout the first half of 1943—divergences which are all the more difficult 
to reconstruct as, after its failure, the Kursk operation confirmed the adage that 
victories have many fathers but defeats are orphans. As in the case of Operation 
BLUE, the German generals who survived the war (and controlled the military 
historiography of the early post-war period) denied all responsibility for the 
planning of crrapeEL.!4 Zeitzler, for example, stated categorically as late as 1960: 
‘It was undoubtedly Hitler himself: He was determined to go ahead with the 
offensive on political grounds and for reasons of prestige, although it was oper- 
ationally unjustified.’!4 This statement is correct insofar as the dictator’s decision to 
launch the Kursk offensive was taken not only on operational grounds but was, as 
we have seen, also guided by strategic—especially war-economy and political— 
considerations!> for which his military advisers showed little indulgence. As on 
previous occasions,'© it again became apparent that the Fithrer, who alone had 
overall responsibility, and the military men, who were responsible only for specific 
departmental issues, theatres of operations, or sectors of the front, reasoned on 
completely different levels. This increased the dictator’s de facto freedom of action 
(which was anyway unlimited de jure) and made his decisions difficult to contest, 
since he was always able to counter the unwelcome contrary views of military 
experts with political or strategic arguments. !7 


1 See Zhukov, Erinnerungen, 356 ff. 

12 Zeitzler, ‘Abwehrschlachten’, 57-8, BA-MA N 63/80. 

13 Unfortunately, the otherwise so thorough work by Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, pays as little 
attention to this aspect as does Zins, Die Operation Zitadelle. 

14 Zeitzler, statement of position, 17 Feb. 1960, on Ziemke’s manuscript “The German Campaign 
in Russia, 1942-45’, ch. 4 and 5, BA-MA N 63/94,4. Heinrici also states unequivocally that the 
failure of CITADEL had its root cause in Hitler’s operational planning (MGFA, Study T-9, “Der Feldzug 
in Ru@land. Ein operativer Uberblick’, Heinrici, Zitadelle, pt. 3, 603); for an opposing view 
see Téppel, “Legendenbildung in der Geschichtsschreibung’. 

15 During the battle for Kharkov, Zeitzler had already pointed out to Manstein that, ‘for the Fiihrer the 
capture of the city is highly desirable on political grounds’; H.Gr. Don/Siid, KTB, ii., app., 109, telephone 
conversation, 7 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 V1/43. 

16 Tn this respect, matters stood similarly in the run up to Operation BLUE and during the discussion 
of withdrawal from Stalingrad and the Caucasus. 

17 See the comments on this in Stahlberg, Die Verdammte Pflicht, 277 (6 Feb. 1943). 
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A typical example was Hitler’s rejection of the principle of the ‘backhand blow’ 
urged by Army Group South HQ. The basic idea of Manstein’s proposal was to 
evade the Soviet attack on the southern wing anticipated at the end of the muddy 
season, which would probably be directed mainly against the Donets Basin,'® ‘so as 
to allow the enemy’s attacking armies to advance westwards more or less to the 
Melitopol-Dnepropetrovsk line. Meanwhile, strong forces would be made ready 
behind the Army Group’s northern wing. They would be used to defeat the 
anticipated enemy attack and then push south or south-west deep into the flank 
of the enemy armies advancing through the Donets region towards the lower 
Dnieper and destroy them on the coast.’!? The advantage of this type of flexible 
conduct of operations, which, by freeing the way to the lower Dnieper, actually 
invited the Red Army to attack, was that it gave Germany the opportunity to 
launch its own attack at a time when the enemy ‘had already largely committed his 
attacking forces and partially used them up’.?° Hitler, however, was not prepared to 
accept the two essential preconditions for the success of the Manstein plan, which 
probably also had the initial support of the Army General Staff,?! that is, temporary 
withdrawal from the Donets region and radical concentration of forces on the 
southern wing of the eastern front at the expense of all other front sectors and 
theatres of operations.?* He based his position first of all on the importance of the 
area between the Donets and the Dnieper for the war economy, which had been 
strongly impressed on him once again by Speer and Paul Pleiger at a meeting on 4 
February. Both had stated that without 6 to 7 million tonnes of Donets coal per 
year, ‘no increase in armaments is possible’.2? Secondly, neither Hitler nor the 
Army General Staff thought it possible to send Army Group South reinforcements 
in the numbers requested, without regard to other threatened sections of the front, 
such as Velikiye Luki/Pskov.4 

However brilliant Manstein’s ideas might have appeared from a purely oper- 
ational viewpoint, Hitler’s counter-arguments—given Germany’s overall strategic 
situation and its shortage of defensive forces, plus the almost incalculable multitude 
of offensive options open to the Allies—were not to be rejected out of hand. 
Precisely on the eastern front, all the army groups were in a highly precarious 
situation in terms of strength at the beginning of the muddy period. If, as Foreign 


18 As Manstein acknowledged (Verlorene Siege, 477), the Red Army had other offensive options, 
e.g. in the Orel bulge, in the Kharkov area, or in front of the southern wing of Army Group North; 
see also “Der Feldzug in Rufland’, pt. 2, ch. 12, 16-17, MGFA, Study MS T-9. 

19 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 480. 20 Tbid. 

21 Der Feldzug in Ruf@land’, pt. 2, ch. 12, 17-18, MGFA, Study MS T-9. 

22 Ina telephone conversation with Zeitzler on 8 Mar. 1943, Manstein first asked for no fewer than 
16 additional divisions, a request which Zeitzler had laughed off; H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, appendix, 
Ferngesprache des OB, ii. 111, BA-MA RH 19 VI/43. In his written situation analysis on the same 
day, Manstein still called for at least 14 infantry divisions to be made available by the beginning of 
May; see Schwarz, Die Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 225. 

23 Quoted in Schwarz, Die Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 69; see also Gibbons, ‘Soviet Industry’, 232 ff. 

24 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 1943, 1092 (reverse side), BA-MA RH 19 VI/41. In its ‘assessment 
of the enemy situation facing the German eastern front’, 19 Feb., Foreign Armies East had already 
pointed to the threat of a Soviet offensive in the Velikiye Luki—Pskov area, BA-MA RH 2/2047. 
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Armies East estimated, the Red Army had on average nearly twice as many men as 
Germany’s eastern army, and three to four times as many cannon and tanks (see 
Table Li.1. ‘German estimate of relative strength on the eastern front’), then the 
German army leadership had practically no leeway in regard to the transfer of 
combat-worthy units, unless it was prepared immediately to expose whole sections 


Taste Lm.1. German estimate of relative strength on the eastern front (status: 1 April 1943) 


Front section German strength® Soviet strength® 
Reserves _ Front-line/ Front-line/_ Reserves Total 
near-front®) near-front© 
Army Group A — 8@ Inf. div. 44 2 46 
= 1 Armoured units 2 Yi 9 
- 321,800 Troops 388,000 23,500 411,500 
= 43 (35) Tanks 45 100 145 
581 Cannon 1,749 87 1,836 
Army Group 4“) 22 ~— Inf. div. 97 43 140 
South = 13. Armoured units 51 43 94 
= 548,000 Troops 1,008,000 524,500 1,532,500 
- 887 (389) — Tanks 765 655 1,420 
- 928 Cannon 3,799 1,815 5,614 
Army Group) — 70% Inf. div. 152 10 162 
Centre a 8 Armoured units 56 11 67 
- 1,221,000 Troops 1,429,000 131,000 1,560,000 
- 396 (181) Tanks 1,210 165 1,375 
= 2,732 Cannon 6,327 508 6,835 
Army Group) — 42% Inf. div. 115 5 120 
North a — Armoured units 34 18 52 
= 642,000 Troops 1,166,000 51,000 1,217,500 
= 10 (7) Tanks 735 165 900 
- 2,119 Cannon 4,771 172 4,943 
Total Eastern — 147 Inf. div. 408 60 504 
Front = 22 Armoured units 143 79 251 
- 2,732,000 Troops 3,992,000 730,500 5,152,000” 
7 1,336 (612) Tanks 2,755 1,085 6,040 
- 6,360 Cannon 16,646 2,582 20,683) 


(a) near-front strength = army group reserves; reserves = ‘in-depth’ reserves, army reserves; (b) figures in brackets = 
number of combat-ready tanks; (c) The following terms denote: 


Inf. div.: German infantry divisions and Soviet rifle divisions 
Armoured units: German tank divisions and Soviet tank brigades 
Troops: actual strength 

Tanks: incl. assault guns 

Cannon: artillery; 


(d) incl. units stationed in Crimea; (e) undergoing overhaul; (f) incl. 36 rifle divisions, of which the number 
remaining is unknown; (g) incl. 29 tank units, of which the number remaining is unknown; (h) incl. 429,500 
troops, of whom the number remaining is unknown; (i) incl. 400 tanks, of which the number remaining is unknown 
and 1,800 tanks newly produced or transported to the troops in March 1943; (j) incl. 1,455 cannon, of which the 
number remaining is unknown. 


Source: FHO Ia, 80/43 g.Kdos, 17 Oct. 1943, App. 4b, BA-MA, RH 2/2566. 
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of the front.2> Furthermore, it was by no means certain that, at the end of the 
muddy season, the enemy would actually launch the offensive for which Manstein 
was hoping. In any case, according to Gehlen’s department, ‘no unequivocally clear 
picture’ could be formed in that respect in February and March.?° While the Red 
Army might well conduct two operations simultaneously in the southern and 
central or northern sectors, it was also conceivable that the Soviet leadership 
would remain on the defensive until the winter or until the start of a large-scale 
Allied landing in the west.77 

Clearly, the controversies within the German leadership about rigid versus 
flexible defence and the effectiveness of a ‘backhand’ or ‘forehand’ offensive, 
which lasted throughout the first half of 1943, cannot be explained simply by 
stubbornness and lack of military professionalism on the part of the Wehrmacht’s 
supreme commander. As during the leadership crises of the previous year, the lines 
were much less clearly drawn. There were, for example, considerable differences of 
view between the OKW and the OKH about the situation on the eastern front in 
general and the planned offensive in particular. In accordance with their different 
remits, the OKW Operations Staff called for the acceleration of defence prepar- 
ations in western and southern Europe (which, given the shortage of reserves, was 
possible only at the expense of the eastern army), whereas the Army General Staff 
was primarily concerned to create an operational reserve in the east for defence 
against the threatened attacks and for the preparation of its own operations. 

In this tug of war, strongly conditioned by departmental interests,?* Hitler 
himself stood between the lines. He was inclined to leave the operational centre 
of gravity in the southern wing of the eastern front for the time being, so as to 
regain the initiative in one place at least, but he also believed he could not afford to 
weaken the other threatened fronts of his empire excessively or to make force 
reductions there at the cost of territorial losses.*? No doubt Hitler’s wish to do the 
one thing without abandoning the other was unrealistic in the given situation, but 
it accurately reflected the dictator’s need to meet the intrinsically justified but 
ultimately contradictory demands of his various military operations staffs. Here, 
perhaps more clearly than ever, the Fiihrer showed himself to be a prisoner of the 
structures he himself had created. In particular, now that far-reaching operational 
decisions had to be taken under unfavourable strategic conditions, the absence of a 


25 The best remaining way to achieve a significant saving of forces would have been to abandon 
entirely the ‘Kuban bridgehead’ on the Taman peninsula (Army Group A), where 10 German divisions 
were tied down in a costly war of position. The fact that Hitler shied away from such a step and was 
prepared to consider only a reduction of the bridgehead (which ultimately did not happen either) 
should be ascribed primarily to political concern about Turkish neutrality. 

26 FHO/lIla, ‘Beurteilung der Feindabsichten vor der deutschen Ostfront im Grofen’, 22 Feb. 
1943, BA-MA RH 3/680. 

27 Tbid.; see also Wilhelm, “Die Prognosen der Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost’, 51-2. 

28 See Warlimont, /m Hauptquartier, 347, also Zeitzler, statement of position, 17 Feb. 1960, on 
Ziemke’s manuscript “The German Campaign in Russia, 1942-45’, chs. 4 and 5, 2 ff, BA-MA 
N 63/94. 

29 In this respect Hitler’s approval of the ‘Buffalo’ movement (see Germany and the Second World 
War, vi. 1199) was an exception to the rule. 
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body of military experts with overall responsibility caught up with him. Unlike the 
Churchill government, which based its decisions on the recommendations of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee, Hitler was obliged to take his decisions alone and 
in the midst of conflict between the opposing interests of various military depart- 
ments. These conflicts of interest grew, and they did not make Hitler’s situation 
any easier—by no means only because of the differing operational views, but also 
owing to increasingly sharp competition over remits between the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff and the Army General Staff,>° whose chief, Zeitzler, unlike his 
predecessor Col.-Gen. Franz Halder, enjoyed the unbroken trust of his Fiihrer even 
after Stalingrad.4! Furthermore, in the process of reaching a decision Hitler was 
faced time and again with the consequences of purely personal animosity and 
rivalry among the top generals.*? In particular, in Manstein’s relations with some 
of the front commanders subordinate to him or with whom he had to cooperate, 
there were complications*> of which Hitler too was aware.*4 Even more trouble- 
some were the dictator’s own relations with the generals, about whom, as Goebbels 
noted with some malice, he ‘had nothing positive to say’ and whom he accused of 
‘deceiving him at every opportunity’.*° 

Accusations of this type, by no means entirely unjustified,*° were nothing new. 
What distinguished the ‘serious crisis of confidence’?” following Stalingrad from 
earlier crises of a similar kind was that it was more strongly reciprocal. “The crux of 
the matter’, the propaganda minister noted with regard to the generals’ difficult 
relations with the Fiihrer, ‘is that they do not believe in him.’?* In substance, this 
judgement by Goebbels, who was meanwhile himself losing faith ‘in Hitler’s star 
and thus in his victory’,*? was not entirely wrong. At all events, reservations about 
Hitler as a military leader were more widespread after Stalingrad than ever before. 


3° Tt is significant in this respect that Zeitzler used to leave the daily situation conferences at Fiihrer 
HQ before Jodl made his report; see also previous note. 

3! See the relevant comments by Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 180 (23 Jan. 1943) and 502 
(9 Mar. 1943). 

32 e.g. the conflict between Guderian and Kluge, which went so far as a challenge to a duel, and 
Kluge’s greatly deteriorated relationship with Model; see Guderian, Evinnerungen eines Soldaten, 279; 
Macksey, Guderian Panzer General, 188; Gorlitz, Model, 120. 

33 e.g. with Kleist, Kluge, and Richthofen; see Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 303; Richthofen, 
“Tagebuch’, ii. 137 (10 Mar. 1943), BA-MA N 671/10. In the difficult weeks after the failure of 
Operation CITADEL, the conflict between Kluge and Manstein became even sharper, as the latter openly 
accused Second Army HQ, which belonged to Kluge’s army group, of executing the evasion 
manoeuvre ‘too quickly’, and thus of responsibility for the crisis that had arisen at the interface of 
the two army groups; see letter from Chef des GenSt. der H.Gr. Mitte to AOK 2, 22 Dec. 1943, 
Moscow Special Archive, f. 1275/op. 2/d.380. 

34 See accounts by Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 305-6, and Richthofen, “Tagebuch’, ii. 137 
(10 Mar. 1943), BA-MA N 671/10, 117 and 137. 

35 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 503 (9 Mar. 1943); see also 514. 

36 There comes to mind in this connection the ‘OKH position’ of restraint with respect to a troop 
build-up recommended to the Army General Staff without Hitler's knowledge; see Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 189 (ca. mid-March 1943). To what extent this concerns ‘Fiihrer Order No. 8’, 
5 Mar. 1943, drawn up by the operations department with reference to Hitler’s recommended ‘reserve 
positions’, must remain an open question, BA-MA RW 4/v. 708. 

37 Goebbels, Tagebticher, pt. 2, vii. 453 (2 Mar. 1943). 

38 Ibid. 176. 3° Thus Speer, Erinnerungen, 271. 
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While none of the front commanders, and scarcely any other generals, saw this as 
sufficient reason to yield to the increasing attempts at recruitment by the military 
resistance circle,4° the view was widespread that it was time to relieve Hitler of his 
military functions, which were hardly manageable any longer, and return to the 
principle of overall operational responsibility based on professional criteria. The 
main idea put forward by Manstein and others was to replace Keitel*! by a chief of 
the Wehrmacht General Staff endowed with extensive full powers and responsible 
for conducting the war autonomously in the framework of general instructions 
from Hitler.4* However overdue reform of the Wehrmacht top leadership might 
have been, it is hardly surprising that all efforts to convince the dictator himself of 
its necessity literally fell on deaf ears.4% Quite apart from the resistance to such 
reform that was to be expected from individual components of the Wehrmacht, 
Hitler continued to see the liquidation of a unified Wehrmacht leadership as a 
major achievement and ‘a considerable facilitation’ of his political leadership role.44 

The increased personal and institutional friction within the German leadership 
after the defeat at Stalingrad strengthened Hitler’s existing inclination to take 
fundamental decisions on the basis of intuition rather than planned preparation. 
That in no way excluded prior consultation in a small circle—in this case, with 
Zeitzler in particular—but it shielded the dictator to some extent from all the 
information, objections, and demands with which ‘the military leaders made the 
Fiihrer [...] somewhat apprehensive’.*° It was no accident that, during his recurrent 
visits to the supreme commanders of the army groups and armies, Hitler avoided 
any serious discussion of operational plans beyond the day ahead.*° Instead of 
which, on 13 March 1943, only two days after his last visit to Manstein’s 
headquarters, there appeared a Fiihrer order prepared by the operations department 
of the Army General Staff, entitled Operations Order No. 5, ‘on the conduct of 
combat operations in the coming months’.47 According to that order, the purpose 
of the forthcoming operations was to ‘lay down the law on at least one section of the 
front’ by means of pincer attack on the Kursk salient—after the end of the muddy 


40 Mention should be made, inter alia, of Carl Friedrich Goerdeler’s visits to Kluge (late autumn of 
1942) and Guderian (Apr. 1943), and of Claus Schenk von Stauffenberg’s visit to Manstein (late Jan. 
1943); see Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 272-3; Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 262 ff; 
and Aretin, “Henning von Tresckow’, 301. 

4 According to Goebbels (Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 507, 9 Mar. 1943), Keitel was ‘not exactly in 
the Fiihrer’s good books’ and was clearly considered ‘totally useless and not to be taken seriously’ (453, 
2 Mar. 1943). 

42 See Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 437-8; Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 278-9; Guderian, 
Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 266-7. 

43 See Manstein, Verlorene Siege, and Schwarz, Die Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 49 and 70. 

44 File note by Rudolf Brandt (secretary of the Reich Leader SS) on a remark by the Fiihrer to 
Himmler, 7 Sept. 1943, NA, Serie T-175/roll 88/... 1418). 

45 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 166-7 (23 Jan. 1943). 

46 Thus Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 301 and 320. Stahlberg’s account is confirmed by the 
minutes of Hitler’s visits to Army Group South on 18 Feb. and 10 Mar. 1943 (repr. in Schwarz, Die 
Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 254 ff. and 259 ff.), insofar as they too make no mention of medium- and 
long-term considerations. 

47 Repr. in Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 277-8 (App. I, 1), from which the following quotations 
are taken, unless otherwise stated. 
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season, but if possible before the beginning of the new Soviet offensive—and then 
let the enemy ‘run up and bleed to death’ against a suitably expanded and 
strengthened German front.48 In preparation for the attack, the immediate build- 
up of a strong armoured army on the northern wing of Army Group South was 
ordered, together with a corresponding offensive regrouping of Army Group 
Centre in the area of Second Armoured Army. The necessary forces would consist 
of troops obtained by reducing the Gothic head (Army Group A) and units freed by 
the ‘Buffalo’ movement,*? which was still under way.*° It was hoped that this two- 
pronged attack, northwards from the area of Kharkov and southwards from the 
Orel area, would result in the destruction of the Soviet forces arrayed against 
Second Army. 

The idea behind what was to become Operation CITADEL, outlined in Operations 
Order No. 5, actually had a great deal going for it. The planned encirclement of the 
Kursk salient, which protruded westwards like a balcony some 120 kilometres deep 
and around 200 kilometres wide, promised—in addition to the destruction of the 
enemy units deployed there in preparation for the Soviet offensive—above all a 
shortening of Germany’s own front line by a good 240 kilometres. Perhaps even 
more important was that the Red Army would lose suitable positions for launching 
attacks on the flanks of the two German army groups, which would make an 
advance towards the Dnieper in the south and the Orel bulge in the north 
considerably more difficult.*! 

Given its obvious advantages, it is not surprising that the concept of Operation 
CITADEL, although it superseded alternative concepts under consideration in Army 
Group South HQ and elsewhere,” was at first welcomed by all the staffs involved as 
very promising, or at least not called into question by any of them.>+ Confident in the 
momentum gained by his own operations, but also concerned about his army group’s 
exposed northern flank, Manstein even argued for an immediate move against Kursk. 
At the beginning of March he had already instructed Fourth Armoured Army HQ 
(Col.-Gen. Hermann Hoth) that the Donets bridges taken undamaged must be 
held without fail with a view to a further operation,*4 and in the following weeks 
he lobbied for rapid exploitation of his army group’s mounting successes.>? 


48 Only a further operation against Leningrad was envisaged ‘in the second half of the summer’ 
(meaning from the beginning of July), but that operation, intended mainly to keep the Finns happy, 
was abandoned in the light of subsequent developments. On this see the various planning documents 
in BA-MA RH 2/454 and 455. Ganzenmiiller, Das belagerte Leningrad, 81-2, mentions these plans 
only in passing, and Glantz’s systematic descriptions of operations, The Battle for Leningrad, sheds light 
almost exclusively on the Soviet side. 

49 On the ‘Buffalo’ movement, i.e. the withdrawal of Fourth and Ninth Armies to the Kirov—Velizh 
shortened defensive line, see Germany and the Second World War, vi. 1199. 

5° In addition, orders were given to transfer several infantry divisions (15th, 38th, and 257th) from 
the west, as well as sections of Brandenburg Special Unit; see Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 60. 

51 See also “Der Feldzug in Rufland’, pt. 2, ch. 12, 21-2, MGFA, Study MS T-9. 

52 For details see Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 60. 

°3 Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 282, speaks of the planned pincer attack quite self- 
evidently as ‘a Zeitzler plan’. 

>4 H.Gr. Siid/Ia, app. to KTB, Ferngesprache OB, ii. 103 (1 Mar. 1943), BA-MA R 19 VI/43. 

°° Germany and the Second World War, vi. 1184-93 . 
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“The Russians are no longer capable of much on our left flank or on the right flank of 
Army Group Centre’, he reported to Zeitzler on 18 March. ‘I believe Army Group 
Centre could take Kursk now without any problems.’>° 

If Manstein did not succeed in imposing his idea of an immediate operation 
against Kursk, it was not only because of the onset of the spring mud and—as 
Manstein saw it—the excessive passivity of Second Army and Second Armoured 
Army under Kluge’s responsibility, but also, and above all, because of Hitler’s 
disapproval. Concerned that the offensive army being assembled in the Kharkov 
area could be attacked in the rear in a push towards the south-east, Hitler now 
argued for the rapid establishment of a shortened defensive line from Chuguyev 
(south of Belgorod) to Izyum—an operation to which Manstein was prepared to 
agree only if security on the northern flank of his army group, where he considered 
there was a greater danger of enemy breakthrough, was guaranteed by units from 
Army Group Centre.*” 

Hitler, however, had already taken his decision. On 21 March he instructed 
Army Group South HQ to stop the intended operation in the direction of Kursk 
and prepare an operation towards the south-east.°® The objective, as specified the 
following day in an addendum to Operations Order No. 5, was ‘to gain a 
shortened Lisichansk-Kupyansk—Volchansk defensive line®® and thereby secure 
the necessary freedom in the rear for the subsequent offensive in the direction of 
Kursk [i.e. Operation crrapet]’.©° 

The new instruction formed the basis for Operation HAWK, executed in the 
following weeks by Army Group South, and for a further offensive reaching further 
southwards, code-named PANTHER. Neither of these operations, which we shall not 
describe in detail here,°! had an independent operational objective. They were both 
conceived only as preparations for CITADEL. Although they were perfectly defensible 
as such, they were abandoned at the end of the second week in April, and 
preparations for PANTHER were continued solely for the purposes of deception. 
It had proved impossible to make the necessary attacking forces available in time 
without compromising the ongoing rehabilitation. Not least of all, the decision to call 
off these operations was a long-overdue concession to the condition of the troops.° 
The relevant HQs (Army Detachment Kempf, Fourth Armoured Army) were now 
warning insistently against overtaxing the men. On 21 March (the day on which 
Zeitzler had notified Army Group South of Hitler’s decision to attack across the 
Donets towards the east) Col.-Gen. Hoth had already informed his army group 
HQ that: 


°6 Telephone conversation with Zeitzler, 18 Mar. 1943, H.Gr. Siid/Ia, app. to KTB, Ferngesprache 
OB, ii. 115 (1 Mar. 1943), BA-MA R 19 VI/43. 

57 Ibid. 117 (telephone conversation with Zeitzler, 31 Mar. 1943, 11.28 a.m.) 

58 Ibid. 118 (telephone conversation with Zeitzler, 21 Mar. 1943, 5.45 p.m.) 

5° Tn this Hitler went far beyond the Chuguyev—Izyum line he had targeted only a few days earlier! 

60 Addendum No. 1 to Operations Order No. 5, 22 Mar. 1943, repr. in Klink, Das Gesetz des 
Handelns, 279 (App. I, 2). 

61 For detailed descriptions see Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 63 ff., and Ziemke, Stalingrad, 126 ff. 

62 According to Karl Adolf Hollidt, the average strength of his divisions on 11 Mar. 1943 was 2,000 
to 2,500 men; H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 1943, 1090 (reverse side), BA-MA RH 19 VI/41. 
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the troops, who have been in battle night and day for months without any rest, are 
under great strain. The latest Fiihrer order, among other things, led them to believe 
there will now be a period of respite. It would be a severe disappointment for the troops 
if, having settled as best they can in their present positions, they now had to go into 
action again. A series of reports from troop commanders known to be ‘daredevils’ make 
it clear that the troops are in part apathetic, and only managed to reach the objective— 
the Donets—under extreme pressure from their officers. The vehicle situation was bad 
enough before the start of the counter-offensive, and stocks are now even lower. In the 
event of renewed deployment without a break, armoured divisions like the 11th and 
17th, for example, as well as the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler armoured division, would 
suffer so badly that in-field rehabilitation, as currently intended, would no longer be 
possible.° 


2. THE CONFLICT OVER THE TIMING OF THE ATTACK 


The cancellation of Operations HAWK and PANTHER would, one might have 
thought, have speeded up rehabilitation and deployment of the units intended 
for CITADEL and made possible an early start to the main operation. All parties in 
principle agreed that the choice of the right moment would be crucial for the 
success of the offensive. The weaker side—as was known at least since Clause- 
witz°4—could gain the upper hand only by means of surprise. In the case at hand, 
however, surprise could only be temporal, not spatial. The benefits to be expected 
from an attack on the Kursk salient were so obvious, and the geographical situation 
of the bulge so inviting, that there were no grounds for hope that the target of the 
German offensive could come as a surprise to the Soviet leadership.°> On the other 
hand, it did not seem unreasonable to suppose that an early attack, as soon as 
possible after the spring mud had dried, could succeed against an enemy who had 
not yet completed the rehabilitation of his forces and was not fully prepared for 
defence.°° 

On the basis of such considerations, the Army General Staff operations division 
was still assuming in March that it would launch crrabeL in the second half of April 
1943.°” This time frame, however, soon proved illusory. On 22 March Army 
Group South HQ reported that the required armoured army could be made ready 
in the envisaged assembly areas by mid-April as ordered, but that, because of the 


63 Response by C-in-C Fourth Armoured Army, 21 Mar. 1943, to an inquiry from C-in-C Army 
Group South, repr. in Schwarz, Die Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 285 (App. F). 

64 Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 209 ff. 

6 So too Zeitzler, ‘Abwehrschlachten’, 60, BA-MA N 63/80. That the German plans were indeed 
no surprise for the enemy can be seen from a report by Zhukov to Stavka, 8 Apr. 1943; on this, see 
Shtemenko, The Soviet General Staff at War, i. 216-17, and Andronikov, ‘Gitlerovski “fakel”’, 2-3. 

66 See ‘Der Angriff “Zitadelle” im Osten 1943’, MGFA, Study T-26, 10. 

67 As late as 16 March 1943, Count Johann Adolf von Kielmansegg, then Ia of the Army General 
Staff operations division, refers in his daily schedule to ‘the April operation’ (doc. in private hands). 
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need to rehabilitate of the divisions, the army would ‘nevertheless not be oper- 
ational before the beginning to middle of May’.©8 

The problems were even greater in the north, in the area of Col.-Gen. Walter 
Model’s Ninth Army, where the necessary deployment preparations were much 
more extensive than in the case of Manstein’s army group. Among other things, ten 
of the divisions released in the course of the ‘Buffalo’ movement still had to be 
transferred to the Orel bulge. Rail transport was needed for a total of around 
300,000 troops and 1,000 tanks and assault guns, all of which had to be transferred 
to the northern deployment area in the shortest possible time and with maximum 
secrecy. 

In the opinion of the general in charge of transportation for Army Group Centre, 
the railway could not meet that requirement by the originally envisaged date of the 
attack, if only because of the limited handling capacity of the goods terminals.’° 
In addition, there were delays due to increasing partisan activity precisely in the area 
of Army Group Centre.”! In the period from February to June, the monthly figure 
for that area (with a marked upward trend) was 400 to 840 disruptions of the rail 
network by partisan attacks, in addition to 100 to 150 air raids per month.’ Some 
of these attacks had very serious consequences. In March, for example, transports of 
Ninth Army troops between Minsk and Bryansk were interrupted for periods 
of five and nine days after a partisan band succeeded in blowing up two bridges 
over the Desna.”? 

In mid-April a new operations order set the earliest date for the attack at 
3 May,”4 but because of all the above-mentioned factors—and others, including 
weather conditions—that date was unrealistic from the outset. Above all, Model, 
the commander-in-chief of Ninth Army, kept repeating, with increasing insistence, 
that his forces were insufficient, both numerically and in terms of mobility and 
training, to achieve the desired rapid breakthrough.’”° Nonetheless, it is questionable 


68 H.Gr. Siid/Ia to GenStdH/Op.Abt., 22. Mar. 1943, quoted in Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 
282 (App. I, 3). 

69 For details, see Glaser, ‘Die Schlacht um Kursk’, 36-7. 

7 Teske, ‘Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahn’, 125. In its report to the Army General Staff operations 
department, 24 Mar. 1943 (repr. in Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 284-6, App. I, 4), Army Group 
Centre HQ still assumed it would be able to complete deployment ‘by around 1 May’. 

71 For details of the consequences, see Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 127 ff., and, on the situation 
in Army Zone Centre, Mulligan, “Reckoning the Cost’. 

72 Teske, ‘Die Bedeutung des Eisenbahntransportwesens’, MGFA, Study D-369, 13. From July the 
number of partisan attacks rose to well over 1,000 per month. Given this development, the OKW 
Operations Staff, in a ‘report on the partisan situation in April-June 1943’, first reached the sobering 
conclusion that ‘pacification of the eastern area cannot be expected from our further measures’; KTB 
OKW, iii. 775 (13 July 1943). 

73 Teske, ‘Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahn’, 126. Whether or not the attacks in question are to be 
attributed to Soviet knowledge of the German deployment plans is a question that cannot be answered 
here with certainty. On this and subsequent cases, see also Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 128-9. 

74 GenStdH/Op.Abt., Operations Order No. 6, 15 Apr. 1943, repr. in Klink, Das Gesetz des 
Handelns, 292 ff. (App. I, 6), here 293. 

75 In the last week of April, AOK 9 still classified only one of its 10 infantry and 6 armoured 
divisions as ‘fit for any offensive task’; for details, see Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 110 ff., here 
esp. 113-14. 
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whether Model would have succeeded in imposing his views if he had not had the 
opportunity to put them to Hitler personally on 27 April. Clearly impressed by 
Model’s arguments, Hitler decided to postpone CITADEL by two days, and then by a 
further four, until 9 May.7° 

The original hope of a swift victory by surprise over an unprepared enemy was 
thus undermined at an early stage, much to the chagrin of the Army General Staff 
operations division,’” for reasons that had little to do with Hitler himself. Not least 
important in this respect was the realization, which was gaining ground from week 
to week, that ‘the enemy has recognized the German preparations for an attack and 
has adopted a defensive position in line with his overall strategy’, as Army Group 
Centre’s enemy intelligence department had already suspected on 17 April,’® and 
Foreign Armies East conjectured two weeks later in the light of ‘new information, 
partly from a reliable source’. In this connection, Gehlen’s department pointed to 
the ‘rehabilitation of Red Army units that have been withdrawn in depth, which has 
been under way since March’, and to the ongoing deployment of new forces 
opposite the northern wing of Army Group South and the southern wing of 
Army Group Centre. The German forces thus had to reckon with a constant 
increase in enemy numbers and combat strength and an even higher level of 
defensive preparation against possible German attacks than already existed.’? 
According to Foreign Armies East, however, none of this meant that Germany 
should abandon its own offensive intentions, but only that ‘the enemy is for the 
time being waiting to achieve his offensive objectives by means of a counter-thrust, 
using the reserves he is holding back’.8° 

In their assumption that the Red Army might have adopted the very principle of 
the backhand blow for which Manstein had been arguing so insistently and 
unsuccessfully on the German side, Gehlen’s department was not far off the 
mark. Although the final Soviet plan of operations for the defence of the Kursk 
salient was not adopted officially until the beginning of June, an important 
preliminary decision was taken at a meeting of Stavka on 12 April, three weeks 


76 Thid. 114 ff. 

77 See Kielmansegg, ‘Bemerkungen eines Zeitzeugen’, 143 ff. The fact that the OKH was pushing 
for acceleration of the preparations for attack is also confirmed by Weichs, “Tagenotizen’, pt. 2, fo. 143, 
17 Apr. 1943, BA-MA N 19/15. 

78 H.Gr. Mitte/Ic, “‘Befehl itber die Durchfithrung von T-MafSnahmen fiir das Unternehmen 
“Zitadell”’, 17 Apr. 1943, CAMO Podolsk, Fond 500/op. 12 454/d. 648. 

79 Precisely that point had been made by AOK 9’s enemy intelligence department (code-named 
‘Gruppe Weiss’) in an assessment of the enemy dated 25 Apr. 1943, which drew particular attention to 
the enemy’s ‘deep, extensively developed defensive line, [.. . ] numerically strong artillery, strong tank 
defences, and strong mobile reserves’; see ibid. 

80 FHO (I, Ila), ‘Assessment of enemy situation opposite the north wing of Army Group South and 
the south wing of Army Group Centre’, 2 May 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2047. Richthofen’s situation 
assessment deviates from the picture painted here in that he considered the enemy forces assembled at 
the Kursk salient front (300,000 to 400,000 men in all’) sufficient ‘neither for an attack to the west or 
south, nor for defence against a pincer attack by strong German forces from north to south’. 
Nevertheless, he too thought successful destruction of the enemy forces ‘questionable’, since the 
Soviet blocking positions could hold back a German attack long enough to enable the enemy to 
retreat; see Chief of Air Fleet 4, ‘Assessment of situation facing Air Fleet 4’, 1 May 1943, BA-MA 
N 671/10, 118-25. 
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before the situation assessment by Gehlen which we have just quoted. In line with a 
proposal by Georgii Zhukov,®! the idea of the Soviet side launching an attack of its 
own as quickly as possible was set aside in favour of warding off the anticipated 
offensive by the German enemy deployed to the north and south of Kursk, and 
then destroying his exhausted and decimated forces in a counter-attack supported 
by fresh reserves. Only then should the main thrust in the direction of Kharkov, 
Poltava, and Kiev begin.®? 

Celebrated by Soviet military history for decades as an example of superior art of 
war, it was only half a century after the end of the war that the Stavka decision was 
caught in a crossfire of criticism from a new revisionist-oriented Russian historiog- 
raphy.®3 The new studies pointed out, among other things, that the Soviet units 
located in the Kursk salient facing the German troops assembled in the same area 
had already achieved a numerical superiority of 1.8 to 1 in the first ten days of 
April.84 Assuming that this balance of forces (which can only be conditionally 
verified) is by and large correct, it only confirms Model’s doubts about the potential 
effectiveness of Operation CITADEL. 

Clearly, Hitler had entertained very similar doubts even before his discussion 
with Model. At any rate, on 18 April he had ordered the preparation of a possible 
alternative operation based on the idea of carrying out, instead of the planned 
pincer attack, a concentrated frontal attack on Kursk from the west—from the area 
of Second Army (the Rylsk area)—with the intention of splitting the enemy forces 
assembled in the salient.*° Whether this proposal, based on the hope of avoiding 
the enemy’s most strongly fortified section of the front and breaking through 
at a relatively weak point, was really so wrong-headed as some commentators 
considered it®° is a question that cannot be reliably settled here. It is worth noting, 
however, that Zeitzler, who flew to the Berghof two days later to talk the Fiihrer out 
of his ‘remarkable variant’,®” wildly exaggerated the logistic difficulties that would 
be involved in its preparation,®® and thereby succeeded in changing the mind of a 
dictator hardly conversant with such matters. 


81 On Zhukov’s position statement of 8 Apr. 1943, see also Gurkin, ‘Dokumenty i materialy’, and 
Glantz, The Role of Intelligence, 92 ff. 

82 See Zhukov, Erinnerungen, 423-9; Shtemenko, The Soviet General Staff at War, i. 216 ff., and 
Andronikov, ‘Gitlerovski “fakel”’, 2-4. 

83 See, above all, Sokolov, “The Battle for Kursk’. 

84 According to the same source, Soviet superiority at that time was 3.2 to 1 in artillery and 1.3 to 1 
in tanks and assault guns. Only the ratio of aircraft numbers was less clear, but was probably more or 
less even (see ibid. 76). The crux of Sokolov’s argument is that an earlier Soviet offensive ‘on the 
forehand’ in the summer of 1943 would probably have been more successful and, above all, less costly 
in terms of losses. 

85 KTB OKW, iii. 750 (5 July 1943). Zeitzler ((Abwehrschlachten’, unpubl. manuscript, BA-MA 
N 63/80, 66 ff.) and all subsequent authors, with the exception of Irving (Hitlers War, 513 and the 
corresponding endnote), dated this measure of Hitler’s incorrectly to the end of May and, already for 
that reason, considered it not feasible in terms of time. 

86 Thus, e.g., Weichs, “Tagesnotizen’, pt. 2, fo. 145 (19 Apr. 1943), BA-MA N 19/15. 

87 Tbid. 

88 Zeitzler, ‘Abwehrschlachten’, unpubl. manuscript, 67-8, BA-MA N 63/80. In fact, the transport 
chief of Army Group Centre reported on 19 Apr. 1943 that, given good loading performances on the 
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The Chief of the Army General Staff’s claim that he proposed ‘completely 
abandoning’ CITADEL at that meeting’? seems highly unlikely, given that in the 
following weeks Zeitzler continued to speak very decidedly in favour of the 
offensive. He had a further opportunity to demonstrate his position on 4 May, 
when Hitler, provoked by Ninth Army HQ’s repeated requests for postpone- 
ment, convened a meeting of commanders-in-chief and chiefs of general staffs in 
Munich. There, at the latest, it became apparent that views as to the most 
effective timing for CITADEL differed among the professional military too. Insofar 
as it is at all possible to reconstruct those views from the partially divergent 
recollections of the generals who were present,”° it was only Zeitzler and Kluge 
who, invoking the daily growing strength of the adversary and the danger of a 
Russian preventive strike, spoke vehemently against any postponement of the 
German offensive. The chief of the Army General Staff thought the attack should 
start ‘in the last days of May or at the beginning of June at the latest’.?! 
Manstein, on the other hand, appears to have been less unequivocal,?? while 
Heinz Guderian, the inspector-general of armoured troops, concerned about 
premature wear and tear on the new tank weaponry under construction, was 
sceptical about the planned offensive in general, and at least about its timing and 
the forces assigned to it.°% 

Paradoxically, it was precisely the arrival of new tank weaponry announced by 
Guderian for May and June which ultimately persuaded the Fiihrer to postpone the 
attack, in the first instance to 12 June. Technical and organizational problems in 
the extremely tight tank-production process led to a further postponement in the 
first week of June, when the attack was provisionally set for 20 June. Immediately 
before that date it was again postponed to 3 July, and on 25 June it was finally 
scheduled for 5 July.?4 


relevant stretch of railway, Ninth Army could be assembled in the new deployment zone in eight to ten 
days; see Teske, ‘Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahn’, 126. 


89 Zeitzler, ‘Abwehrschlachten’, unpubl. manuscript, 67-8, BA-MA N 63/80, 68. 

°° In addition to the chiefs of the army and Luftwaffe general staffs, the meeting of 4 May 1943 was 
attended by Manstein, Kluge (and his deputy), Guderian, Schmundt, and Scherff (appointed by Hitler 
to compile the history of the war), but not, as Guderian wrongly asserts, Speer and Thomale; Model, 
who was also absent, had presented his arguments in writing. In addition to Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 
488-9, and Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 276ff., the following evaluation of the sources 
draws mainly on Zeitzler’s unpublished documents (‘Abwehrschlachten’, unpubl. manuscript, 67-8, 
BA-MA N 63/80, 63 ff.) and statements (esp. on Ziemke, ‘Stalingrad’, BA-MA N 63/94), as well as the 
opinions collected in Study P-114c, pt. 5, app. 16. 

°! Zeitzler, ‘Abwehrschlachten’, unpubl. manuscript, 67-8, BA-MA N 63/80, 64. 

92 See the contradictory testimonies in Study P-114c, pt. 5, app. 16. In a letter dated 16 June 1958, 
Zeitzler wrote: ‘It is possible that he [Manstein] voiced certain misgivings [...], but he did not combat the 
postponement’ (ibid. 44). 

°3 See also the contradictory accounts by Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 278 ff., who 
claims to have fundamentally rejected the offensive, and Zeitzler, who, in a statement of position dated 
17 Feb. 1960 (on Ziemke’s manuscript “The German Campaign in Russia’, 1942-45, chs. 4 and 5, 
BA-MA N 63/94) wrote explicitly: “Guderian did not reject crraDEL. He wanted the disastrous 
postponement in order to be able to deploy even more tanks’ (9). 

94 KTB OKW, iii. 749-50 (5 July 1943); for further details, see Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 
142 ff. 
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It was not, however, technological euphoria alone which determined Hitler’s 
repeated postponement of the offensive. His exaggerated hopes in the superiority of 
the new generation of German tanks and assault guns?° should rather be under- 
stood as a typical reaction on his part to the great uncertainties with which he was 
confronted. Above all, the now clearly foreseeable collapse of the German-Italian 
position in North Africa augured military and political dangers with regard to 
further developments in the Mediterranean for which Hitler believed he had to 
keep forces in reserve.?° He was all the more reluctant to commit those reserves 
prematurely to the Kursk offensive as it was now becoming clear, contrary to initial 
expectations, that CITADEL would be a major battle and would take up a great deal of 
time and material. Faced with that prospect, the Fiihrer, as he admitted to Goebbels 
a few days after the general discussion of 4 May, was ‘inclined to wait and see 
whether the Bolsheviks move against us. We would then have an even better chance 
than if we take the initiative.” The prospect that German offensive strength would 
be improved in the meantime by the supply of new weapons to the front fitted 
seamlessly into the dictator’s strategic considerations. 

During the tortuously long weeks of May and June, marked by repeated delays, 
disagreement in the military agencies and staffs involved as to the viability of 
Operation CITADEL grew more intense. Against a background of increasingly 
alarming assessments of the enemy situation by Foreign Armies East,?® scepticism 
about the ultimate decisive success of the operation also increased in the Army 
General Staff. In June, Gehlen’s department already calculated that, unless the 
enemy undertook major relief offensives in other sections of the front, a German 
attack in the Kursk area could expect to encounter enemy forces of no fewer than 
138 rifle divisions, 64 armoured brigades, and a total of over 2,350 tanks.?? Barely 
three weeks later, on the eve of the attack, Gehlen came to the conclusion that the 
operation could ‘no longer be justified on any grounds’, since both essential 
preconditions—numerical superiority at the decisive point, and the element of 
surprise—were no longer met: 


°° Hitler already made no secret of his euphoria about the new weaponry during his visits to 
Zaporozhye in February and March, when he had promised Army Group South that it would 
receive—if not as many divisions as it wished—tanks and anti-tank weapons ‘preferentially, and the 
best there are’, H.Gr. Siid/Ia, KTB, 11 Mar. 1943, 1091-2 (reverse side), BA-MA RH VI/41. In this 
connection see the rapturous exclamations of Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 174 (23 Jan. 1943), 
and viii. 531—2 (25 June 1943). 

°6 See the chapters by Schreiber in the present volume. 

°” Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 225 (7 May 1943). In view of this and other testimony 
(FHO, I, II a, ‘Beurteilung der Feindlage vor dem Nordfliigel der Heeresgruppe Siid und dem 
Siidfliigel der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 2 May 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2047; position statement bearing 
Gehlen’s signature, 4 July 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2586), Seaton’s view that “Hitler and the German 
High Command had little idea that the Soviet enemy was by then almost ready to assume the offensive’ 
(Seaton, The Russo-German War, 367) seems unsustainable. In fact Stalin was also repeatedly toying 
with the idea of a pre-emptive strike; see Glantz, The Role of Intelligence, 95 ff. 

98 For details, see Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 194 fe. 

°° FHO (1), ‘Statistische Aufstellung’, 15 June 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2089, fo. 97. That assessment, 
however, by no means covered all the large Soviet units; see Glantz, ‘Soviet Operational Intelligence’, 72. 
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The Russians have been expecting our attack in the relevant sections of the front for 
weeks and have done everything, with characteristic energy, to absorb it at an early 
stage both by building several successive defensive positions and by an appropriate 
deployment of forces. There is therefore little likelihood of a German breakthrough. 
Nor can it be expected, given the quantity of reserves at the Russians’ disposal, that 
CITADEL will inflict such great losses on them as to prevent them from pursuing their 
general intentions at the desired time owing to insufficient numbers. On the German 
side, the reserves which will be sorely needed at a later stage in view of the overall 
position (situation in the Mediterranean!) would be deployed and used up. I consider 
the envisaged operation a critical error of the highest order that will have very serious 
consequences. !°° 


It is no longer possible to ascertain whether the chief of the Army General Staff, 
who must have shared this concern, or at least tended to do so,!°! warned Hitler 
against the offensive in similarly unequivocal terms, but it seems doubtful, given 
that he still considered a starting date viable up to the beginning of June. Despite 
all the delays, however, the commanders-in-chief of both army groups involved 
did not advise Hitler against proceeding with the operation—which, as Manstein 
later admitted, ‘might have been a mistake’.!°? Rather, Army Group South HQ 
remained to the last ‘convinced that our attack would be difficult but ultimately 
successful’, 194 

Army Group Centre HQ also continued to argue in favour of proceeding with 
CITADEL even when it was clear that it could not be launched until the beginning of 
July.1° Since a Russian offensive could not be avoided anyway, the CITADEL attack, 
with the distribution of forces now decided, was ‘in my opinion still the best’ of all 
conceivable options. ‘It forces the enemy into our pincer attack. The attack itself 
will and must be carried out swiftly, thanks to the armoured strength of both army 
groups. Its impact will hold all the Russian forces spellbound, including those north 
of the Orel, and lead to a great success. That is the decisive consideration.’!°> 

Admittedly, the preconditions for success were a rapid start to the offensive, 
actual supply of all the tank and air forces conceivable for the purpose, as well as 
provision of the manpower and material replacements needed to sustain the 
battle, which, in view of the massive forces assembled on both sides, would ‘be 
long and particularly arduous, and demand corresponding sacrifices’. If these 
preconditions were not met, then in Kluge’s view the only remaining option was a 
purely defensive operation, which must then, however, ‘under no circumstances 


100 Position statement bearing Gehlen’s signature, 4 July 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2586. At the top 
edge of this wholly informal document (without departmental heading or file reference) there is a 
(contemporaneous?) marginal comment by Gehlen: ‘I have informed the chief of the General Staff 
of my opinion. Outwardly, the Fiihrer’s view must be put forward.’ 

101 This is stressed at least by Zeitzler himself ((Abwehrschlachten’, unpubl. manuscript, BA MA N 
63/80, 65 and 68) and by Kielmansegg, ‘Bemerkungen eines Zeitzeugen’, 145. 

102 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 494. 103 Tbid. 495. 

104 H.Gr. Mitte, Ic/A.O., 18 June 1943, CAMO Podolsk, Fond 500/op. 12 454/d. 648. 

105 OB H.Gr. Mitte to Chef des GenStdH, 18 June 1943 ‘with the request that it be submitted to 
the Fithrer’, 2-3, H.Gr. Mitte, Ic/A.O., 18 June 1943, CAMO Podolsk, Fond 500/op. 12 454/d. 648. 
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be interrupted by a demand for an offensive that would not be feasible in 
that scenario’.!°° In their situation assessments of 20 June, Ninth Army and 
Fourth Armoured Army HQs agreed with Kluge in arguing for execution of 
the German forces’ own offensive without waiting any longer for the enemy 
to attack, 107 

Hitler was thus by no means alone in his views on the timing and deployment of 
forces for the planned offensive. At any event, as regards disagreement on the part of 
the military, which was increasing as a result of the repeated delays, he was more a 
victim than an initiator. As an untrained autodidact only partly capable of weighing 
up the frequently contradictory demands of the relevant operations staffs for a rapid 
start to the offensive on the one hand, and a massive build-up of forces on the other, 
the Fiihrer displayed throughout those weeks considerable uncertainty, which, as so 
often in the past, he sometimes tried to overcome by stubbornness. As Officer Ia in 
the operations department of the Army General Staff complained, ‘things are just 
muddling along until the worst is over. Why is there still a chief of the Army 
General Staff anyway? Don’t ask me.’!98 

Hitler was torn this way and that. As he admitted to Guderian: “Whenever 
I think of this attack my stomach turns over.’!°? Meanwhile, things had taken on a 
dynamic of their own. The absence of Allied offensives in both east and west, and 
the completion of Germany’s own preparations, put the dictator increasingly on the 
spot. On 18 June, after the Wehrmacht Operations Staff had once again voiced its 
concern about the situation in the Mediterranean, Hitler finally decided to stick 
with Operation CITADEL.!!° But that by no means dissipated his worries. A week 
later he was still stressing to Goebbels the need to ‘keep our reserves in hand’ in 
view of the certainty of an Anglo-American invasion.'!! On the other hand, as he 
explained to the commanders-in-chief and commanding generals summoned to 
Fithrer headquarters once again on 1 July, Hitler was now clear that ‘we cannot wait 
until the enemy goes on the attack, which may not happen until the winter or the 
opening of a second front’.!* 


106 Tbid. 3; Kluge expressed himself in similar terms a week later (see Klink, Das Gesetz des 
Handelns, 170-1). 

107 Both situation assessments are reproduced in Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 306-7 (app. I, 10) 
and 325 ff. (app. I, 14). 

108 Kielmansegg, pocket diary, entry for 19 May 1943 (in private hands). 

109 Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 280. Hitler’s vacillation with regard to the Kursk 
operation, as described here, was also confirmed by Jodl immediately after the war (“Die Vernehmung 
von Generaloberst Jodl’, 540). Zeitzler’s later contention that Hitler ‘never expressed any doubts about 
CITADEL to the Army General Staff’ therefore deserves little credibility and should be attributed to the 
chief of the General Staff’s efforts to portray Hitler as the sole author of the failed operation; see Zeitzler’s 
statement of position, 17 Feb. 1960, on Ziemke’s manuscript, “The German Campaign in Russia, 
1942-45’, chs. 4 and 5, BA-MA N 63/94, 9-10. 

110 KTB ORW, iii. 750 (5 July 1943); Warlimont, /m Hauptquartier, 347. 

111 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 532 (25 June 1943). 

112 Quoted in Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 496. On the balance of forces on the eastern front at the 
beginning of July, see Table II.1.1 (chapter by Frieser at the beginning of Part II of the present volume). 
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Four days later, on the morning of 5 July, the units of Army Group South and 
Army Group Centre began their last major offensive. In a proclamation on the 
previous evening, the Fithrer informed his troops that this attack must ‘be decisive 
and lead to a turnaround in the war’.!!3 No one knew better than Hitler that this 
would not be the case even if the battle had a favourable outcome. !!4 


13 Quoted in Domarus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, ii. 2021-2. 

114 A clear indication of this is provided, not least, by the fact that German propaganda kept 
noticeably silent about the German offensive despite its massive dimensions, and the initial successes 
were cautiously interpreted as defensive victories; see the analysis in Zins, Die Operation Zitadelle, 190 ff. 


PART II 


THE BATTLE OF THE KURSK 
SALIENT 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


I. The Hopeless German 


Starting Position 


The battle of Kursk is considered the biggest land battle of the Second World War, 
indeed the biggest in all of military history.! During the fighting the two sides 
deployed more than 4 million troops, 69,000 cannon and launchers, 13,000 tanks 
and self-propelled guns, and almost 12,000 aircraft.2 Even the battle of Stalingrad 
seems small-scale in comparison. The bitterness of the fighting is shown by the fact 
that the Red Army lost a total of at least 6,064 tanks.? A further, more questionable 
superlative is that the battle of Kursk must surely rank as one of the most 
misinterpreted battles of the war, and one of those most obscured by legend. 
That applies above all to the dramatic climax of the armoured encounter at 
Prokhorovka, which resulted in a disaster for the Soviet tanks. 

For many years Soviet historiography managed to hide the magnitude of the 
Soviet Union’s own errors and losses, until the opening of the archives finally 
revealed the reality. But myths proliferated on the German side too. According to 
Erich von Manstein, for example, Operation CITADEL was a ‘victory thrown away’, 
since Hitler supposedly broke off the offensive too soon. Most of the erroneous 
assessments of CITADEL resulted from the fact that it was repeatedly considered in 
isolation. A correct analysis of the operation is possible only when it is placed in the 
wider context of the battle of Kursk, including the two Soviet counter-offensives at 
Orel and Kharkov. Above all, it must be seen in strategic relation to other theatres 
of war—mainly Italy, where the Allies were landing at the same time. The most 
important question that needs to be examined is whether the failed German 
offensive really was—as is maintained in the literature—the turning point of the 
Second World War or even the decisive battle. In this connection, an accurate 
comparison of relative strength seems essential. That alone will make it possible to 
determine what options still remained for Germany, faced with the armament 
colossus of the Soviet Union. 


1 The battle in the Kursk salient in the summer of 1943 consisted of three partly overlapping operations: 
Germany’s CITADEL offensive (5 to 16 July) and two Soviet counter-offensives at Orel (12 July to 18 August) 
and Belgorod/Kharkov (3 to 23 August). 

? Shutov and Ramanichev, “Ognennaya duga’, 284; Venkov, ‘Archivbestinde’, 233. 

3. Grif sekretnosti sniat, 370. 
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Table II.1.1. Relative German-—Soviet strength on the eastern front at the beginning of 
July 1943 


Troops Tanks/assault Cannon*/grenade _ Aircraft 
guns launchers 

(a) Red Army (excl. other 
military districts) 
Main front 5,745,800 9,888 91,791 6,532 
Finnish front 320,100 311 4,571 299 
Southern front/Far East 1,955,000 3,200 18,800 4,500 
Stavka reserves 1,111,000 2,688 16,782 662 
Total: 9,131,900 16,087 131,944 11,993 
(b) German forces 
Eastern front 3,138,000 3,524 25,000** 1,833** 
Finnish front 80,000 25 600** 167*** 
Finnish army 230,000 100 - 250 
Other Axis partners 225,000 - - 99" 


* artillery, anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns; ** estimate based on target strength; *** excl. courier, liaison, and 
transport aircraft. 


Source: Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 5, except for German aircraft on the eastern and Finnish fronts, and 
the aircraft of Axis partners, for which the source is ‘Einsatzbereitschaft der fliegenden Verbande an der Ostfront am 


30.6.1943’, BA-MA RL 2-III/725 (compiled by Ulf Balke). 


1. DISASTROUS PLANNING: A FRONTAL ATTACK 
WITHOUT THE ELEMENT OF SURPRISE 


Operation CITADEL was one of Hitler’s riskiest undertakings. The attack was 
directed not only against a stronger adversary but against its strongest bastion, 
the ‘anti-tank fortress’ of Kursk. Generations of officer cadets had it dinned into 
them that ‘only a bull attacks head on’. Yet no other German offensive went so 
much against that maxim. Above all, the German onslaught, in the manner of a 
battering-ram, was the opposite of the successful methods used in earlier ‘blitzkrieg’ 
operations. Those were based on the ‘shock-troop procedure’ developed by the 
Germans during the First World War to overcome the rigidity of positional 
warfare, a procedure in which small elite formations sought to penetrate enemy 
positions via the path of least resistance and gain the enemy’s rear. It was Col.-Gen. 
Heinz Guderian who had combined that method with modern technology, above 
all tanks.4 So he was all the more appalled when he learned that Hitler wanted to 
risk a frontal attack on the Kursk fortress. That was the path of greatest resistance— 
as if the Germans during the western campaign in 1940 had not attacked the 
weakest point in the French lines at Sedan but the Maginot Line’s strongest 
position. On that occasion, in accordance with Manstein’s ‘sickle-stroke’ plan, 
the Germans had drawn the enemy into empty space, like a bull with a sweep of 


4 Frieser, Blitzkrieg-Legende, 419-20. 
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the matador’s cloak,* and then unleashed their armoured divisions against his flank, 
like a sword thrust in the side. At Kursk, however, the bull was to be taken by the 
horns. Whereas tank forces had hitherto been deployed in free-operation mode in 
accordance with Guderian’s principles, they were now to be misused in a rigid 
manner for a purely tactical purpose. What threatened was an attempt to ‘eat one’s 
way’ through enemy defences, so typical of the First World War, and this time in 
the form of a rolling battle of material attrition. Astonishingly, the planners were 
prepared to do without the very factor that had guaranteed the success of tank 
attacks from the very beginning, namely the element of surprise. Finally, the start of 
the German offensive was postponed so many times that the German preparations 
for an operation against this sector of the front were no longer a secret. 

The strangest thing of all was that Soviet intelligence had determined exactly 
where the Germans were going to attack, and the Germans knew that the Russians 
knew it. Hitler was shown aerial photographs which revealed that the Red Army 
had established deeply staggered defences exactly in the planned direction of the 
German attack.° But the dictator was so convinced of the penetrative force of the 
new tanks that he nevertheless had the offensive carried out exactly as planned. 
Soviet intelligence was able to determine not only the direction of attack, but even 
the time of the German offensive. Large-scale offensives normally begin with a 
burst of artillery fire on the defence positions which takes the defender by surprise. 
In the battle of Kursk it was the other way round. The Soviet artillery opened fire 
first, and the Soviet aircraft were also the first in the air. 

As the German tank warfare expert Maj.-Gen. Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Mellenthin explained in his analysis of the battle of Kursk, the weakness of the 
Soviet enemy lay precisely in ‘his limited ability to cope with surprise attacks’; that 
was where he was ‘most vulnerable’.? That had been shown in February 1943, 
when the Soviet armoured units stormed westwards after the fall of Stalingrad, 
seemingly unstoppably, and suddenly fell into a trap set by Field Marshal von 
Manstein.® With regard to the tank battles in the first period of the campaign, 
Mellenthin wrote that the German armoured units ‘were unbeatable, in the truest 
sense of the word, if they were allowed to manoeuvre freely on the vast Russian 
plains. But instead of trying to create conditions in which mobile warfare was 
possible [...] the German high command found nothing better to do than have 
our [...] armoured divisions storm the area around Kursk, which had meanwhile 
become the strongest fortress in the world!’? The German leadership thereby 
committed exactly the same mistake as at Stalingrad the year before. It sought a 
direct trial of strength in a restricted space with a quantitatively superior enemy who 
had no regard for losses. Like Erich von Falkenhayn at Verdun in the First World 
War, it engaged in a battle of attrition. 


> Liddell Hart, The German Generals Talk, 117. 

© Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 278; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2071, 80. 
7 Mellenthin, Panzerschlachten, 139. 

8 See Klein and Frieser, ‘Mansteins Gegenschlag’, 12-13. 

9 Mellenthin, Panzerschlachten, 147. 
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The offensive was actually intended to make it possible to conserve forces in 
future. The aim was to achieve a more favourable defensive line by cutting off 
the Kursk bulge, so that the OKW could subsequently transfer troops from the 
east to other theatres. Against that background, an attack based on brute force, 
which had hither been more typical of the Red Army’s offensive tactics, must 
have seemed counter-productive since, even in the event of a successful break- 
through, the best that could be expected was a pyrrhic victory. The mood within 
the military leadership before the start of the attack was neatly summed up in 
retrospect by Maj.-Gen. Carl Wagener: “No one on the German side still had 
any enthusiasm for the offensive. Even Hitler was now wavering.’!° This 
‘makeshift operation’,'! which in fact had only limited aims, threatened to 
turn into a display of strength that would necessarily overstretch the German 
forces. Hitler was faced with a dilemma in view of the imminent Allied landing 
in Italy, but saw Kursk as a chance to regain the initiative. This time, however, 
he committed his troops in an offensive in which there was little to gain but a 
great deal to lose. 


2. RELATIVE STRENGTH: AN ASSAULT 
AGAINST AN AVALANCHE 


A military rule of thumb says an attacker should have a superiority of 3 to 1 in order 
to have a chance of success. While this vague principle applies only at tactical level, 
the superiority should be even greater if the defender is entrenched behind 
fortifications. Given the Kursk salient’s fortress-like defences, that was precisely 
the case. In the summer of 1943 the absence of the element of surprise—a factor 
which had contributed greatly to the success of the German offensives of 1941 and 
1942—also played a part. As Carl von Clausewitz stressed, there is a correlation 
between the element of surprise and economy of force. The more unexpected an 
attack, the less the defender is able to prepare for it, and the fewer forces the attacker 
needs to use in order for the attack to succeed.!* At Kursk, however, the German 
intentions had long been understood, so that each focal point was countered by a 
corresponding focal point at which the defender’s forces were always far superior to 
those of the attacker. The Germans could muster only two-and-a-half armies for 
their offensive, whereas eighteen Soviet armies were concentrated in the Kursk 
salient alone (Voronezh Front and Central Front, with Steppe Front positioned in 
the rear). At the same time, further armies with strong armoured units were 
stationed on the flanks, especially at Orel, ready to move onto the counter-attack 
once the German offensive had been repelled. 


10 Wagener, Heeresgruppe Siid, 236. 1 Schreiber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 102. 
12 According to Clausewitz, surprise ‘lies more or less at the foundation of all undertakings, for 
without it superiority at the decisive point is really not conceivable’ (Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 379). 
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The northern sector of the front in the area around Orel belonged to Army Group 
Centre (Field Marshal Giinther von Kluge). The plan was for Ninth Army, under 
the command of Col.-Gen. Walter Model, to break through the salient from there, 
advancing southwards in the direction of Kursk. A symmetrical northward attack 
by units of Army Group South (Field Marshal von Manstein) was planned, to be 
carried out by Fourth Armoured Army under Col.-Gen. Hermann Hoth and Army 
Detachment Kempf. The two pincer forces were to unite concentrically in the 
Kursk area and enclose all the Soviet units in the salient. The western apex of the 
salient was covered defensively by Second Army, belonging to Army Group Centre. 

Model’s Ninth Army formed the northern group.!? It comprised six armoured 
divisions, one armoured infantry division, and 14 infantry divisions, i.e. 21 divisions 
in all, of which only 14 were actively deployed during the offensive.'4 The ration 
strength is given as around 335,000,!° but the daily strength of the front-line 
units!© must have been only around two-thirds of that figure. At the start of the 
offensive 599 battle tanks, 299 assault guns, and 90 ‘Ferdinand’ tank destroyers 
were operational,!” though some units, for example 12th Armoured Division, did 
not take part in Operation CITADEL. The operational artillery consisted of 752 
cannon and 165 rocket launchers.!® Air Fleet 6 (Col.-Gen. Robert Ritter von 
Greim), deployed in Army Group Centre’s sector of the front, was tasked 
with aerial support. It disposed of 640 operational aircraft in the 1st Air Division 
(Maj.-Gen. Paul Deichmann).'? 

Army Group South was considerably stronger, consisting of one-and-a-half armies: 
Fourth Armoured Army (Col.-Gen. Hoth) was to attack directly northwards towards 
Kursk, while to its right Army Detachment Kempf (Gen. Werner Kempf) had to 


13 A detailed breakdown of the German attacking units is reprinted in Klink, Das Gesetz des 
Handelns, 331-4. 

14 Those which did not take part in the offensive were the four infantry divisions of XX Army Corps, 
the 102nd and 383rd Infantry Divisions, and the 12th Armoured Division. 

15 AOK 9: report by Abt. IVa to Qu., 27 June 1943, BA-MA RH 20-9/409. 

16 No information is given under ‘daily strength of divisions and other units’. 

17 “Panzerlage “M”, Zitadelle: Einsatzbereit am 5.7 im Orélbogen’ [Armour Situation “M”, Citadel: 
Operational on 5 July in Orel Salient] (fo. 6), BA-MA RH 10/65. The 42 assault vehicles added to the 
overall strength in this report have been excluded, since they consisted of armoured artillery. On the 
armour situation in detail, see also the statistics given in the documentation, volumes RH 10/60-4, 
141, 143, 148, 150, 155, 157, 220, and 246. 

18 Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 32. The figure quoted includes only the artillery’s field 
guns and heavy grenade launchers (203 mm). In the Wehrmacht, unlike the Red Army, light and 
medium grenade launchers played only a minor role and were classified as ‘infantry’ rather than 
‘artillery’ weapons. A completely different strength figure is obtained if, in accordance with the Soviet 
method of calculation, all barrelled weapons (artillery cannon, grenade launchers, anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft cannon) are included. Zetterling and Frankson (Kursk 1943, 18) estimate that figure, on the 
basis of the German target strength for Ninth Army, at 3,630 barrelled weapons. 

19 Operational Status Report, 30 June 1943, BA-MA RL 2-III/725; edited by Ulf Balke in the light 
of further documents from his private archive. Air Fleet 6 did not put all its 708 operational aircraft 
(excl. liaison and transport planes) at the disposal of Ist Air Division for the support of Ninth Army. 
Instead, Tactical Reconnaissance Groups 3, 5, 10, and 15 (a total of 68 operational aircraft) were 
assigned directly to the other four armies of Army Group Centre. 
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Table I1.1.2. Breakdown of VIII Air Corps (Air Fleet 4) at 5 July 1943: deployment with 
Fourth Armoured Army and Army Detachment Kempf/Army Group South (CITADEL) 


Category Unit Aircraft type Target Actual Operational 
strength strength 
Strategic reconnaissance 2.(F)/11 Ju 88 12 10 8 
12 10 8 
Tactical reconnaissance 1./N.A.Gr. 2 (with Bf 109 16 13 
Fourth Armoured 
Army) 


Stab/N.A.Gr. 6 - = Pa 
(with A.Det. Kempf) 


2.(H)/16 Fw 189 9 10 9 
5.(H)/32 Hs 126 9 9 7 
2.(H)/33 Bf 110 9 9 8 
4.(H)/23 Hs 126 9 10 8 
52 51 36 
Fighters Stab/J.G. 52 Bf 109 4 4 - 
L/J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 34 32 
IIL./J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 42 35 
IL/J.G. 3 Bf 109 40 33 21 
IIL/.G. 3 Bf 109 40 40 30 
164 153 118 
Night fighters 10./N.J.G. 5 Bf 110 15 10 2 
15 10 2 
Anti-tank aircraft Pz.Jg.St/J.G. 51 Hs 129 16 15 12 
4./Pz.Jg.St./St.G. 1 Hs 129 16 17 14 
8./Pz.Jg.St./St.G. 1 Hs 129 16 16 16 
4.(Pz.)/S.G. 1 Hs 129 16 17 14 
4.(Pz.)/S.G. 2 Hs 129 16 17 16 
80 82 72 
Ground-attack aircraft  Stab/S.G. 1 Fw 190 6 - - 
L/S.G. 1 Fw 190 42 51 42 
IL/S.G. 1 Fw 190 30 34 31 
(ohne 7. St.) 
7.1S.G. 1 Hs 123 12 16 14 
90 101 87 
Dive-bombers Stab/St.G. 2 Ju 87 3 3 3 
1./St.G. 2 Ju 87 39 37 37 
IL/St.G. 2 Ju 87 39 36 33 
III./St.G. 2 Ju 87 39 35 28 
Stab/St.G. 77 Ju 87 3 3 3 
I./St.G. 77 Ju 87 39 40 31 
IL./St.G. 77 Ju 87 39 41 31 
III./St.G. 77 Ju 87 39 36 36 
240 231 202 
Interceptors Stab/Stérkampf Lfl. 4 misc. 3 - - 
(night ground-attack) 1./Stérkampf He 46 16 14 12 
2./Stérkampf Ar 66 16 16 8 


3./Stérkampf Go 145 16 14 10 
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4./Stérkampf Ar 66 16 17 12 

5./Stérkampf He 46 16 7 4 

6./Stérkampf Go 145 16 15 15 

99 83 61 

Bombers Stab/K.G. 3 Ju 88 4 1 1 

IL/K.G. 3 Ju 88 37 37 19 

Stab/K.G. 27 He 111 4 2 2 

1./K.G. 27 He 111 37 21 17 

IL./K.G. 27 He 111 37 21 17 

Stab/K.G. 55 He 111 4 4 4 

IL/K.G. 55 He 111 37 32 27 

IIL/K.G. 55 He 111 37 46 33 

1./K.G. 100 He 111 37 38 26 

234 202 146 

VIII Air Corps Total strength 986 923 732 
Allied Hungarian (Deployment in the area of VII Air Corps): 

(H)/Staffel Fw 189 12 12 10 

(F)/Staffel Ju 88 12 7 6 

1./Jagdstaffel Bf 109 12 9 8 

2./Jagdstaffel Bf 109 12 6 6 

Kampfstaffel Ju 88 12 6 6 

Kurierstaffel misc. 12 5 5 

72 45 4l 


Sources: Operational status reports, 30 June 1943, BA-MA RL 2-III/725, and documents from the Ulf Balke 
collection. 


cover the threatened flank against attack from the east. In the original formation, 
Army Group South disposed of five armoured divisions, four armoured infantry 
divisions, and ten infantry divisions, of which only six were actively involved in the 
fighting.”° The ration strength of Fourth Armoured Army was 223,907,7! while that 
of Army Detachment Kempf can be estimated at around 100,000.7* Here too, the 
actual ‘daily strength of divisions and other units’ must also have been only two-thirds 
of the ration strength. On 5 July Manstein was in a position to send a total of 1,377 
operational fighting vehicles?3 into action, supported by 831 artillery cannon and 
303 rocket launchers.*4 Air Fleet 4 (Gen. Otto Dessloch) provided the tried and 


20 In addition, 198th Infantry Division was assigned to the front on 9 July. 

21 Armeeintendant Pz.AOK 4, 532/43 geh. Kdos., 5 July 1943: Ration Strengths at 1 July 1943, 
BA-MA RH 21-4/422. 

22 This estimate is based on comparative calculations. Zetterling and Frankson (Kursk 1943, 18) 
arrive at a similar figure of 108,000, whereas Glaser in his Master’s dissertation (‘Die Schlacht um 
Kursk’, 30-1) puts the figure at 80,000 to 90,000. 

23 They consisted of 409 Panzer IIIs, 426 Panzer IVs, 200 Panzer Vs (Panther), 102 Panzer VIs 
(Tiger), and 240 assault guns. See ‘Panzerlage “S” Zitadelle’: Pz.-Ausgangslage Siid 5.7.1943 (fos. 15 
and 23), BA-MA RH 10/64. For details, see also the statistics given in the documentation: RH 10/ 
60-3, 65, 70, 142, 145-7, 149, 156, 209, 220, 246, and 312-14. 

24 Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 32. The total number of barrelled weapons (artillery 
cannon, grenade launchers, anti-tank and anti-aircraft cannon) must have been 1,774 for Fourth 
Panzer Army and 1,073 for Army Detachment Kempf (ibid. 18). 


Table II.1.3. Breakdown of 1st Air Division (Air Fleet 6) at 5 July 1943 


Category Unit Aircraft type Target Actual = Operational 
strength strength 
Strategic 4.(F)/14 Ju 88 12 14 14 
reconnaissance 
1.(F)/100 Ju 88 12 16 6 
4.(F)/121 Ju 88 12 11 7 
2.(F)/Nacht Do2t7 12 ia 5 
48 52 32 
Tactical Stab/N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109 G 4 3 3 
reconnaissance (bei 9. Armee) 
1./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109 G 16 15 15 
2./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109G 16 13 9 
3./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf110F 9 8 8 
45 39 35 
Night fighters N.J.-Schwarm Lfl. 6 misc. 5 8 > 
12./N.J.G. 5 Do 217 15 14 9 
20 22 14 
Fighters Stab/J.G. 51 Fw 190 4 4 2 
Stabsstaffel/J.G. 51 Fw 190 12 12 12 
L/J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 40 25 
IIL./J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 36 27 
IV./J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 38 31 
15.(span.)/J.G. 51 Fw 190 16 18 16 
L/J.G. 54 Fw 190 40 38 32 
192 186 145 
Heavy fighters Stab/Z.G. 1 Bf 110 4 4 4 
1/Z.G. 1 Bf 110 40 37 37 
44 41 4l 
Anti-tank aircraft Pz.Jg.St./Z.G. 1 Bf 110 12 13 12 
Pz.Jg.St./St.G. 1 Ju 87G 9 11 8 
21 24 20 
Dive-bombers Stab, Stabsstaffel/St.G. 1 Ju 87 9 9 9 
L/St.G. 1 Ju 87 39 32 31 
II./St.G. 1 Ju 87 39 42 39 
IIL/St.G. 1 Ju 87 39 42 42 
TIL./St.G. 3 Ju 87 39 39 27 
165 164 148 
Interceptors Stab/Stérkampf misc. 3 - - 
1.-3./Storkampf misc. 73 50 34 
76 50 34 
Bombers IIL./K.G. 1 Ju 88 26 12 6 
9.(Eis.)/K.G. 1 Ju 88 Wl 13 ul 
Stab/K.G. 4 He 111 4 2 1 
II./K.G. 4 He 111 3/: 39 33 
IlI./K.G. 4 He 111 37 42 20 
Stab/K.G. 51 Ju 88 4 2 1 
IL/K.G. 51 Ju 88 37 44 22 
TL./K.G. 51 Ju 88 37 19 14 
Stab/K.G. 53 He 111 4 6 4 
1./K.G. 53 He 111 37 34 31 
IIL/K.G. 53 He 111 37 28 28 
271 241 171 
Citadel Air Fleet 6 Total strength 882 819 640 


Sources: Operational status reports, 30 June 1943, BA-MA RL 2-III/725; Ulf Balke collection. 
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tested VIII Air Corps (Maj.-Gen. Hans Seidemann), which had over 732 operational 
aircraft at its disposal.?> 

Second Army was deployed between Ninth Army and Fourth Armoured Army, 
and had only the defensive task of tying down enemy units. Its strength can be 
estimated at a maximum of 120,000 men (ration strength).?° It had no fighting 
vehicles of its own, only 100 self-propelled guns.?” The number of field guns, 242 
barrelled weapons, also seems very modest.?° 

In military history Kursk is associated with a ‘tank battle’ in which the legendary 
Tiger tanks are immediately conjured up. Yet on that occasion they constituted only a 
fraction of the German tanks. On 5 July only 328 out of a total of 2,465 operational 
fighting vehicles were modern battle tanks: 128 Tigers and a maximum of 200 
Panthers.”? Although the units deployed at Kursk were the best-equipped of the 
German army, horses were still predominant in many of them. On 5 July Ninth Army 
possessed only 26 Tiger tanks*° but 85,000 horses.3! This semi-modern state of affairs 
assumed worrying proportions in front-line units not belonging to elite divisions. 
At the same time, the Red Army was being supplied by the western Allies with 
hundreds of thousands of trucks.3? Soviet industry was thus able to concentrate fully 
on the mass-production of tanks, which already gave the Soviet forces a decisive 
advantage at Kursk. Although the Germans deployed 70 per cent of all the tanks 
located on the eastern front in the battle of Kursk,?? at the risk of neglecting other 
sectors, the Red Army nevertheless had a clear quantitative armoured superiority. 


(b) The Soviet Potential in the Kursk Salient 


In the Kursk salient two German armies and one army detachment attacked three 
Soviets fronts (army groups) comprising a total of 18 armies. In the north Germany’s 
Ninth Army had Central Front against it, and in the south Fourth Army and Army 
Detachment Kempf were faced by Voronezh Front. To the east, directly behind the 


25 Operational Status Report of 30 June 1943, BA-MA RL 2-III/725; calculated by UIf Balke 
taking into account documents from his private archives. Air Fleet 4 had a total of 913 operational 
aircraft at its disposal, excluding the 252 courier, transport, minesweeper, and air-sea rescue planes. For 
Operation CITADEL it had only 732 operational aircraft in the framework of VIII Air Corps (excluding 
41 Hungarian planes stationed in this sector). The remainder were deployed on the southern wing of 
Army Group South (Sixth Army and First Armoured Army) and with Army Group A (Crimea and the 
Kuban bridgehead). This figure does not include the 71 operational Romanian aircraft. 

6 Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 18. 

27 See the various lists in the file ‘Anlage zum KTB AOK 2, Ia: Kampfstirken, 22.9.42 bis 25.7.43’, 
BA-MA RH 20-2/494. 

28 Tbid.; the total number of barrelled weapons (artillery cannon, grenade launchers, and anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft cannon) is estimated at 940 (Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 18). 

2° On this, see the above-mentioned statistical information in BA-MA RH 10/64 and 65. 

30 “Panzerlage Heeresgruppe Mitte: Einsatzbereit am 5.7.1943’ (fo. 28), BA-MA RH 10/65. When 
the reconstituted 3rd Company was deployed on 8 July, it raised the actual number to 42; see 
Schneider, Tiger im Kampf, i. 272. 

3! AOK 9: Report Abt. IVa to Qu., 27 June 1943, BA-MA RH 20-9/409. 

32 By June 1943, 107,000 off-road vehicles had been delivered. See Glantz and House, The Battle of 
Kursk, 37. 

33, Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 15. 
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Table I1.1.4. Troop breakdown of Central Front and Voronezh Front at 1 July 
1943 (excl. Steppe Front) 


Central Front Voronezh Front _—‘ Total 


General armies 5 5 10 
Armoured armies 1 1 2 
Air armies 1 1 2 
Rifle corps 11 11 22 
Rifle divisions 41 35 76 
Fighter divisions 1 - 1 
Rifle brigades 4 - 4 
Fortified areas (security) 3 - 3 
Indep. armoured corps 2 2 4 
Indep. armoured brigades 3 6 9 
Indep. armoured regiments 15 7 22 
Indep. self-propelled gun regiments 4 3 7 
Artillery corps 1 - 1 
Artillery divisions 3 - 3 
Anti-aircraft divisions 5 4 9 
Indep. artillery brigades 1 4 5 
Anti-tank brigades 3 d, 10 
Indep. grenade-launcher brigades 1 1 2 
Indep. artillery regiments 3 9 12 
Indep. tank-destroyer regiments 8 26 34 
Indep. anti-aircraft regiments 12 9 21 
Indep. grenade launcher regiments 10 11 21 
Guards rocket artillery divisions 1 - 1 
Guards rocket artillery regiments 10 11 21 
Indep. armoured train detachments 1 4 
Indep. sapper brigades 4 5 9 
Indep. sapper battalions 21 14 35 
Corps areas: ground-to-air defence - 1 1 
Divisional areas: air defence 1 - 1 


Source: Koltunov, “Kurskaya bitva v tsifrach’, 62. 


base line of the Kursk salient, another army group, Steppe Front, was kept ready as a 
strategic reserve. The three Soviet fronts were made up of the following forces: 


¢ The northern sector of the Kursk salient was defended by Central Front, 
under the command of General Konstantin Konstantinovich Rokossovsky. 
It consisted of five general armies, an armoured army, and numerous unattached 
units. On 5 July it had 711,575 men,** 1,607 tanks and assault guns, and 
12,453 barrelled weapons and launchers>° at its disposal.3° The 16th Air 
Army, with 1034 aircraft, was assigned to it for air support.>” 


34 Of these, 510,983 were combat troops. 

3° These included, among other things, 3,140 cannon, 5,792 grenade launchers, and 246 rocket 
launchers. 

36 These and the following strength statistics are taken from Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 61. 


37 Ibid. 63. 
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¢ Voronezh Front in the southern sector of the Kursk salient had the same 
composition. Its commander-in-chief, General Nikolai Fedorovich Vatutin, 
had 625,591 men,*® 1,699 tanks and assault guns, and 9,751 barrelled 
weapons and launchers*? under his command, as well as the 2nd Air Army 
with 881 operational aircraft.*° 


¢ Steppe Front, under General Ivan Stepanovich Konev, was stationed directly 
behind Central Front and Voronezh Front, ready for action. From its well- 
established defensive position it was to prevent an operational breakthrough in 
depth, while its strong armoured units would enable it to launch a massive 
counter-attack. For those tasks it had five general armies, one armoured 
army, and numerous unattached units at its disposal, comprising 573,195 
men,*! 1,632 operational battle tanks and assault guns, and 9,211 barrelled 
weapons.” In addition, Sth Air Army, with 470 operational aircraft, was 
assigned to Steppe Front.‘ 


(c) Ratio of Opposing Forces in Operation CITADEL 


We turn now to a fundamental problem that will arise repeatedly in the course of 
this analysis, namely the calculation of personnel strength. For Operation CrrADEL— 
including Second Army, which was only passively deployed—there were 778,907 
men available.44 However, this figure denotes the ‘ration strength’, not the ‘daily 
strength of divisions and other units’ (hereinafter “daily strength’), which is anyway 
not given in the archive files.4° The absurdity of taking ration strength as the 
yardstick for measuring relative strength is shown clearly by the following example: 
Army Group North calculated its ration strength at 1 June 1944 as 1,012,000,*° 
but its daily strength was 331,025 men and its combat strength only 158,297.47 
The discrepancy is explained by the fact that ration strength included wounded, 
prisoners of war, construction troops, security units, and so on, as well as the 


38 Of these, 466,236 were combat troops. 

3° These included, among other things, 2,327 cannon, 4,596 grenade launchers, and 272 rocket 
launchers. See Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 61. 

40 Tbid. 63. 

41 Of these, 449,133 were combat troops. 

42 Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 62 f. The number of barrelled weapons includes, inter alia, 
1,756 artillery cannon and 4,902 grenade launchers. On the other hand, the number of rocket 
launchers cannot be determined. 

43 Koltunov and Solovev, Kurskaya bitva, 76. 

44 This is the sum of the above-indicated ration strengths for Second Army, Ninth Army, Fourth 
Armoured Army, and Army Detachment Kempf. 

45 For the official definition of these terms, see OKH GenStdH/Org.Abt., No. 1/1620/44 geh., 24 
Feb. 1944, re ‘Festlegung der Stirkebegriffe’, 1-4, BA-MA RH 2/60; see also OKH GenStdH/Org. 
Abt. (I) No. 25 865/42 geh., 13 Oct. 1942 (fos. 36-7), BA-MA RH 2/1107, as well as the other orders 
contained in the same file. The problem has also been discussed in the literature; see Zetterling and 
Frankson, ‘Analyzing World War IT’, 176 ff. 

46 OKH Organisationsabteilung (I), No. I, 18280/44 g.Kdos., 23 July 1944 (fo. 29), BA-MA RH 
2/1341. 

47 Thid., 26 July 1944, 31-2. 
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Wehrmacht’s civilian retinue in the hinterland, among which there were numerous 
local auxiliaries. Moreover, since marching rations and special rations were given 
out just before an offensive, ration strength was of importance to field cooks, but it 
can by no means serve as a criterion for historians. In the case of Operation CITADEL 
the actual daily strength must have been at most two-thirds of the ration strength, 
that is, around 518,000 men.*® Not all of these took part in the attack on Kursk, 
however, since strong forces were deployed in the hinterland to deal with the threat 
from partisans. 

There are detailed discussions of the partisan struggle in the Soviet literature, but 
whenever a comparison of strength is drawn up, the partisans are non-existent. 
In reality, partisan units directed by the Red Army played such an influential part 
that, alongside the army, the Luftwaffe, and the navy, they functioned as a “fourth 
branch’ of the armed forces. At the height of the battle of Kursk they made a 
spectacular appearance, when some 100,000 partisans in Operation ‘Rail War’ 
paralysed German rail communications throughout the country by blowing up a 
claimed total of more than 42,000 tracks in a single night.4° 

The statistics on the Soviet side raise the opposite problem. The figures given in 
official accounts of the operation are mostly too low because they refer only to the 
first phase of the operation and do not include the squadrons and reserves brought 
in later. With regard to the defence of Sevastopol, for example, Grif sekretnosti sniat, 
which is the standard Russian work on strength and loss statistics, gives the figure of 
52,000 men for ‘personnel strength at the beginning of the operation’. Yet in the 
same statistics the figure for total losses is given as 156,880.°° In theory this would 
mean that each Red Army soldier was killed three times in succession. 

A comparison of German and Soviet potential with regard to Operation CITADEL 
shows a striking asymmetry: the attacker was numerically inferior to the defender in 
every respect. The German front-line units had approximately 518,000 men (daily 
strength)°! at their disposal, compared with 1,426,352 men in the combat units 
of Central Front, Steppe Front, and Voronezh Front.°? That gave the Soviets a 
superiority in personnel of 2.8 to 1. For the Germans the most favourable ratio was 
in tanks, where Soviet superiority was ‘only 2 to 1. The German side (excluding 
Second Army)? had 2,365 battle tanks, assault guns, and tank destroyers ready for 
combat. But after they managed to break through the anti-tank defences and 
minefields of the enemy’s foremost positions, an armada of 4,938 Soviet tanks 


48 A much lower figure of 300,000 men (excl. Second Army) is given by Glaser, ‘Die Schlacht um 
Kursk’, 32. According to his estimate, the deployment strength of the German attacking units 
amounted to only about half the ration strength. The figure suggested by the present author thus 
seems by no means too high. 

49 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 201 and 366-7; Solovev, Wendepunkt, 150. 

5° Grif sekretnosti sniat, 224. 

5! The combined ration strength of the German armies (Ninth Army, Fourth Armoured Army, Army 
Detachment Kempf, and Second Army) was 778,907 men. 

2 The total personnel strength of the three Soviet fronts was 1,910,361 men. See Koltunov, 
‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’. 

53 The 100 fighting vehicles of Second Army, which was deployed to the west of the Kursk salient, 
did not take part in the attack. 
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and assault guns was waiting for them.°4 A comparison of artillery strength is more 
difficult. On the Soviet side grenade launchers were dominant, whereas they played 
only a minor role in the German units and were therefore (apart from heavy 
grenade launchers) counted as infantry weapons rather than artillery. This is further 
complicated by the fact that in the Soviet units all long-range weapons were 
included: artillery cannon, grenade launchers, anti-tank and anti-aircraft cannon, 
and rocket launchers. The three Soviet fronts deployed in the Kursk salient 
possessed 31,415 weapons in that category.°° A similar estimate (based on target 
strengths) gives the German armies a maximum total of 7,417 barrelled weapons, *° 
which means an inferiority of 1 to 4.2. This gives some idea of the wall of fire which 
the attackers had to cross. The German air units had 1,372 aircraft available and 
were faced with Soviet superiority of 2.5 to 1. Each of the three opposing Soviet 
fronts had its own air army, in addition to which 17th Air Army on the south- 
western front (with 735 planes) was also deployed during Operation CITADEL. 
Including the 320 long-range bombers and 208 fighters®” of the Kursk air defence 
zone, this gives a total of 3,648 aircraft.°® 


(d) Comparison of Total Potential in the Kursk—Orel Area 


The huge battle in the Kursk salient did not consist only of Operation CITADEL. 
As already mentioned, it was a combination of three operations overlapping in 
space and time.*? For that reason some Ninth Army units assigned to CITADEL were 
not used in that operation but had to be deployed in defence against the Soviet 
counter-offensive at Orel (Operation KUTUZOV), which began a few days later. In 
reality the “Kursk salient’ was an S-shaped double bulge, with the Soviets enclosed 
in the southern part at Kursk and the Germans in the northern part at Orel. If the 
Red Army succeeded in breaking through the German Second Armoured Army’s 
positions to the north of Orel, it could fall on Ninth Army, which was attacking in 
the direction of Kursk, in the rear. In view of this operational interdependence, a 
comparison of strength should logically include the units stationed in the Orel area. 

Second Armoured Army was the left-hand neighbour of Model’s Ninth Army 
and had to cover the northern part of the Orel bulge, which extended far to the east. 
However, its front-line strength had been considerably reduced to the benefit of the 
offensive units assembled for Operation CITADEL.©° The name ‘Armoured Army’ is 


54 Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’. This figure refers to fighting vehicles operational on 
1 July 1943. 

>> Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 61 and 63. 
© A corresponding estimate is given in Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 18. 
°7 Bitva na Kurskoi duge, 124. 
8 Koltunov and Solovev, Kurskaya bitva, 76 (5th Air Army), 77 (Table with strength statistics for 
2nd, 16th, and 17th Air Armies, as well as long-range aircraft). 

5° In July/August 1943 the following operations took place in the Kursk area: the CITADEL offensive 
(5 to 16 July) and two Soviet counter-offensives at Orel (12 July to 18 August) and Belgorod/Kharkov 
(3 to 23 August). 

60 Glantz and House (The Battle of Kursk, 283) estimate the ration strength as 160,000 men. 
By analogy, the daily strength of the front-line units should be put at a maximum of two-thirds, i.e. 
107,000. 
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also misleading since the unit itself possessed no battle tanks, although 5th and 8th 
Armoured Divisions were subsequently assigned to it in view of the Soviet counter- 
offensive. Even including those reinforcements, however, Second Armoured Army 
had only 234 fighting vehicles®! and 622 field guns.°* The total number of all 
barrelled weapons (including grenade launchers, anti-tank cannon, and anti-aircraft 
cannon) can be estimated at 2,050 on the basis of target strengths. Moreover, this 
army had no special air unit assigned to it but had to rely extensively on the units of 
Air Fleet 6, which were already assigned to the support of Ninth Army at Kursk. 

Second Army was opposed by a superior force of one-and-a-half Soviet army groups, 
namely Bryansk Front and the left wing of West Front—a total of five armies, two 
tank armies, four unattached armoured corps, and numerous other unattached units, 
comprising 719,074 men (561,111 combat troops), 3,262 tanks and assault guns, 
approximately 16,000 barrelled weapons and launchers,® and 2,317 aircraft.°° 

This massing of forces to the north of the Kursk salient represented no threat to 
Second Armoured Army but hung like a sword of Damocles over Ninth Army. That 
also explains Model’s apparently strange deployment of forces, since he dared not bet 
everything on the single card of Operation CITADEL. Instead of advancing on Kursk 
with all his tanks like a battering-ram, he kept a large part of his armour in reserve so 
as to be able to respond to a threat to his army’s rear from the area north of Orel. 


6! These consisted of 144 battle tanks, 23 assault guns, and 67 anti-tank guns on self-propelled 
carriages. See “Panzerlage 11.7.1943 (Stand 30.6)’, 58, BA-MA RH 10/60. Command vehicles and 
Panzer IIs armed only with a 2-cm cannon were not included, since they were not used in tank battles. 
On the operational status of Assault-Gun Battalion 270, see ‘Sturmgeschiitz-Lage, 11.7.1943 (Stand 
30.6)’, 93, BA-MA RH 10/62. With regard to anti-aircraft guns on self-propelled carriages, see the 
strength statistics for 5th and 8th Armoured Divisions, 25th Armoured Infantry Division, and Anti- 
Tank Battalion 561 in “Pak (Sf.)-Lage, 13.7.1943 (Stand 30.6)’, fos. 63 and 65, BA-MA RH 10/63. 

62 See the strength statistics of 3 July 1943 for LV Army Corps (incl. 5th Armoured Division), LIII 
Army Corps, and XXXV Army Corps in ‘Pz.AOK 2, Ia: Kriegsgliederungen 1943’, BA-MA RH 21-2/ 
v. 444a. On the artillery strength of 8th Armoured Division, see ‘Meldung 8. Panzerdivision, 
1.7.1943’, BA-MA RH 10/147. 

63 Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 80. To these must be added 74,000 men of 3rd and 4th 
Guards Armoured Armies. See Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 342. 

64 As at 10 July, Bryansk Front possessed 794 operational fighting vehicles (Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya 
bitva v tsifrakh’, 80). These were reinforced by the 731 tanks and assault guns of 3rd Guards Armoured 
Army (Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 342). The left wing of West Front, including 4th 
Armoured Army and two armoured corps assigned to it, had a total of 1,737 fighting vehicles (Glantz 
and House, ibid. 347). 

65 Bryansk Front had over 6,795 artillery cannon and grenade launchers at its disposal, including 
492 belonging to 3rd Guards Armoured Army. In addition, it possessed 160 BM-8 and BM-13 rocket 
launchers, and 1,582 M-30 rocket launchers. Including anti-tank and anti-aircraft cannon, this gave a 
total of 10,199 barrelled weapons and launchers; see Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 80. The 492 
artillery cannon and grenade launchers of 3rd Guards Armoured Army are also included. The two 
armies of West Front’s left wing possessed 4,286 cannon, grenade launchers, and rocket launchers 
(Koltunov, “Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 80). Together with anti-tank and anti-aircraft cannon, that gives 
a total of 5,312 weapons. No data is available concerning the artillery weapons possessed by 4th 
Armoured Army. Since its other strength statistics are almost identical with those of 3rd Guards 
Armoured Army, however, an artillery strength of around 490 weapons has been assumed by analogy. 
The left wing of West Front thus had over 5,802 barrelled weapons and launchers at its disposal. 

66 15th Air Army, assigned to Bryansk Front, could deploy 995 aircraft. In addition, West Front 
was supported by Ist Air Army, with 1,322 (operational) planes (Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v 
tsifrakh’, 82—3). 
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(e) The Bottom Line: Soviet Superiority and the 
Impossibility of a Decisive Battle 


Previous descriptions of the battle of Kursk generally provide an unrealistic assess- 
ment of relative strength since they concentrate on the narrower area of the Kursk 
salient and leave the Soviet reserves out of the picture. How great the Red Army’s 
superiority in the Kursk—Orel area actually was can be seen from Table I.1.5 and 
Diagram II.1.3. In reality, however, its superiority was even more overwhelming, 
since further reserves of strong armoured units were stationed in the depths of the 
area and were thrown into the battle by the Soviet high command during the two 
counter-offensives. The 11th Army, for example, was subsequently put into action 
at Orel, as were 4th Guards Army and 47th and 57th Armies at Belgorod/Kharkov. 
While the Germans were unaware of the full extent of the Soviet units which were 
staggered in depth, the sheer numbers of the forces reported by German intelli- 
gence in areas near to the front seemed to Maj.-Gen. Reinhard Gehlen, chief of 
Foreign Armies East, so worrying that he sounded the alarm.°” The real danger lay 
in the fact that on the rest of the eastern front the balance of forces was even more 
unfavourable than at Kursk, since large sections had been emptied of armoured 
units needed for Operation CITADEL. 

It is a mistake to assume that Hitler wanted to force a decision at Kursk in order 
to give a new turn to a war which looked like being lost.°*° That assumption was 
already rejected in the first part of the present volume.® Further evidence is 
provided by the sober figures for relative strength, since the factual superiority of 
the Red Army in the Kursk salient shows such theories to be questionable. Neither 
the German general staff nor Hitler was aiming at decisive victory in a ‘battle of 
destruction’ in Schlieffen’s meaning of the term. Besides which, the Red Army was 
preparing a powerful summer offensive and had concentrated in the Kursk—Orel 
area an offensive potential unparalleled in military history. Given the inevitability 
of war on multiple fronts, Hitler and the OKW actually wanted to withdraw forces 
from the eastern front in order to be able to counter the impending Allied invasions 
in southern Italy and later in western Europe. This, however, seemed impossible in 
view of the Soviet summer offensive, which threatened to burst through the 
German front like an avalanche. The OKH therefore decided to take the bull by 
the horns and attack the stationary avalanche before it was unleashed. In terms of 
physics, the aim was to prevent the enemy’s superior mass from being multiplied by 
velocity. For it seemed hardly possible that the Soviet avalanche could be brought 
to a standstill once it had got under way. 

In recent Russian literature there is criticism of Stalin’s ‘wise’ decision to strike 
on the backhand rather than forestall the German offensive by attacking in the 


67 Position statement by Gehlen, 4 July 1943 (fo. 16), BA-MA RH 2/2586; see also ‘Fremde Heere 
Ost (I), Statistische Aufstellung’, 15 June 1943 (fo. 97), BA-MA RH 2/2089. 

68 See, e.g., the revealing title of Solovev’s monograph Wendepunkt des Zweiten Weltkrieges. Die 
Schlacht bei Kursk [Turning point of the Second World War. The battle of Kursk]. On this, see Part II, 
Chapter III.4 of the present volume. 

© See Part I of the present volume (Wegner). 
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Table I1.1.5. Relative strength in the Kursk—Orel area on 5 July 1943 


Personnel Deployment Tanks/assault Barrelled — Aircraft 


strength strength of guns weapons _ (operational) 
(ration combat (operational) and 
strength)  troops* launchers** 
(a) German strength: 
Ninth Army 335,000 223,000 988 3,630 640 
(1st Air Division) 
Fourth Armd. Army — 223,907 149,271 ] 1,774 732 
]1,377 (VIII Air Corps) 
A.Det. Kempf 100,000 66,000 ] 1,073 
Second Army 120,000 80,000 100 940 
Citadel: 778,907 518,271 2,465 7,417 1,372 
Second Armd. Army — 160,000 107,000 234 2,050 
Total: 938,907 625,271 2,699 9,467 1,372 
(b) Soviet strength: 
Central Front 711,575 510,983 1,607 12,453 1,034 
(16th Air Army) 
Voronezh Front 625,591 466,236 1,699 9,751 881 (2nd Air Army) 
Steppe Front 573,195 449,133 1,632 9,211 470 
(5th Air Army) 
Luftwaffe 735 (17th Air Army) 
reinforcements: 
320 (long-range 
aircraft) 
208 
(air defence Kursk) 
Citadel: 1,910,361 1,426,352 4,938 31,415 3,648 
Bryansk Front 470,616 335,068 1,525 10,199 995 
(15th Air Army) 
West Front 248,458 226,043 1,737 5,802 1,322 
(1st Air Army) 
Total: 2,629,435 1,987,463 8,200 47,416 5,965 


* Deployment strength means ‘daily strength of divisions and other units’; ** total of artillery, anti-tank, and anti- 
aircraft cannon, grenade launchers, and rocket launchers. 


spring of 1943.7° As a result, it is argued, the Soviet forces unnecessarily let 
themselves in for a duel with the qualitatively superior German armour at Kursk 
and suffered horrendous losses. Thus weakened, the subsequent Soviet offensives 
lacked the necessary impetus and fell far short of the objectives set for 1943. Our 


70 Sokolov, “The Battle for Kursk’, 75—8 and 86—7. The decision to remain on the defensive instead 
of attacking was also contested within the Red Army leadership. Both front commanders-in-chief, 
Vatutin and Koney, called for a first strike. Nevertheless, Stalin finally agreed with Zhukov’s proposal 
to strike on the backhand. That decision is criticized by Boris V. Sokolov in retrospect. He argues, 
among other things, that from April to July the balance of forces had changed qualitatively in favour of 
the Germans, who had meanwhile been able to bring modern tanks and aircraft to the front. In his 
view, postponement of the Soviet offensive originally planned for May to 12 July and 3 August had also 
considerably delayed the liberation of Russia. 
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Diagram II.1.3. Ratio of opposing forces in the Kursk—Orel area on 5 July 1943 


intention here is not to intervene in this Russian historians’ dispute but to clarify 
the intentions of the German leadership. On the eastern front the Wehrmacht was 
no longer strategically on the offensive, so that Operation CITADEL constituted only 
a preventive attack with limited aims within an overall defensive strategy. 


3. ‘FORTRESS KURSK’ 


The German plan to attack the Soviet concentration of forces at Kursk before the 
Red Army could launch a concerted offensive with the western Allies seems entirely 
plausible. However, repeated postponement of the start of the attack gave the 
enemy sufficient time to develop the Kursk salient into a huge fortress. The code- 
name ‘CITADEL’ thus took on an ominous significance. An officer with 503rd Heavy 
Armoured Battalion, which was equipped with Tiger tanks, reported: “What took 
place at Kursk was unbelievable. ’'ve never seen anything like it in the war either 
before or since. The Soviets had prepared a defensive system of a depth that was 
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inconceivable to us. Whenever we broke through a position after bitter fighting, 
we again found ourselves facing a new defensive line.’7! The German attackers 
encountered a maze of ditches, tank-traps, wire obstacles, anti-tank fronts, minefields, 
blocking positions, flamethrower barriers, and strongpoints with built-in cannon. 
Again and again they had to pass through the fire-wall of the enemy artillery, 
behind which masses of tanks awaited them. In the words of Marshal Georgii 
Konstantinovich Zhukov, the Soviet defence preparations were ‘truly titanic’.’* 
The system consisted of eight staggered defensive lines with a total depth of 300 
kilometres (including Steppe Front).”? Inside the Kursk salient the troops of the two 
Soviet fronts, supported by 300,000 civilians, had worked feverishly on the construc- 
tion of the defences.”4 In less than three months 500,000 railway wagons loaded with 
war material had rolled into the salient.’> In the sector of Voronezh Front alone, 
83,912 cannon emplacements and machine-gun positions, 5,322 command and 
observation posts, 17,505 shelters and earth bunkers had been built, as well as 593 
kilometres of wire obstacles. The total length of the gun and communication trenches 
was 4,240 kilometres.’”° A similarly huge amount of construction work had been 
done in the sector of Central Front. Most dangerous of all, however, were the Soviet 
mines. Voronezh Front and Central Front together had laid 503,663 anti-tank mines 
and 439,348 anti-personnel mines.’” The most important sectors contained 1,500 
anti-tank and 1,700 anti-personnel mines per kilometre,”* and the single mines 
scattered between irregularly laid minefields proved particularly treacherous.”? The 
German sappers put in a tremendous amount of work, but even after an advance of 
60 kilometres they were still faced with minefields.®° 

It turned out, moreover, that the Soviets were surprisingly well informed about 
the direction of the German attack. As a result, in their very first push forward on 5 
July the German tanks ran straight into minefield systems several kilometres deep. 
In addition, the Red Army had positioned a particularly large mass of forces 
directly in the anticipated path of the enemy’s main thrust. The concentration of 
artillery in Central Front at the main point of defence was as high as 124 cannon 
per kilometre.8! Whereas during its large-scale offensives in the second half of 
the war the Red Army’s artillery strength was often exponentially greater than 
that of the enemy in the breakthrough sector®? and literally pulverized the German 


71 Report by Maj.-Gen. (ret.) von Rosen. 72 Zhukov, Erinnerungen (8th edn.), 164. 

73 Geschichte des Grofven Vaterlindischen Krieges, iii. 299. 

74 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 165. 

75 Werth, Russia at War, 681. 

76 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 165. 

77 Koltunov, “Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 66 (Table 9). 78 Tbid. 58. 

79 Mellenthin, Panzerschlachten, 167. 80 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1234, 5. 
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positions, at Kursk the German units did not succeed even once in gaining 
superiority. On the contrary, in the breakthrough sector of Ninth Army, as stressed 
in the Soviet accounts, the defender’s artillery density was one-and-a-half times 
greater than that of the attacker.®4 


83 Geschichte des Grofsen Vaterldndischen Krieges, iii. 298; see also Heinrici and Hauck, “Zitadelle’, 589. 


I. The Failure of Operation CITADEL 


1. THE ABORTIVE SOVIET PRE-EMPTIVE STRIKE 


Operation CITADEL was ill-starred from the outset. The Red Army had discovered 
both the direction and the time of the German attack. And so, paradoxically, it 
was not the attacker but the defender who began the battle, by launching a 
preventive strike with artillery and air-force units. This is the source of the first 
myth about the battle of Kursk, which goes as follows: in the night of 4 to 5 July 
1943 a group of sappers from 6th Infantry Division was surprised clearing a path 
through a Soviet minefield. A certain Lance-Corporal Formella had no time to get 
away and was taken prisoner. Under interrogation he revealed that the German 
forces would begin the offensive at 02.00 (03.00 Moscow time). Thereupon the 
commanders-in-chief of the two Soviet army fronts ordered their artillery to open 
fire on the suspected German marshalling areas 40 minutes earlier than the 
appointed time, subjecting the Germans to a powerful 30-minute-long artillery 
barrage which pre-empted the German artillery by ten minutes.! The enemy was 
supposedly taken completely by surprise and suffered “enormous losses’. In the 
northern sector, 90 batteries of Ninth Army were said to have been destroyed, 
while in the southern sector the artillery of 6th Guards Army is supposed to have 
wiped out more than 4,000 German soldiers and a large number of tanks and 
cannon.” Moreover, the story continues, the Germans were so disorganized by 
the pre-emptive strike that they had to postpone the start of the offensive for 
two hours.4 

Yet, strangely enough, German war diaries make no mention whatever of such 
an event. There are only reports from a few divisions of occasional harassing fire on 
as yet unoccupied marshalling areas. In the area of III Armoured Corps a bridge was 
hit, somewhat delaying the start of the attack at that location. With that exception, 
however, all the units on the whole front launched the offensive punctually 
to the minute. The Soviet ‘artillery counter-strike’ was thus, despite the huge 
effort, a blow into empty space. Moreover, it seems improbable that a German 


1 Rokossovsky, A Soldier’s Duty, 195. 

2 Telpukhovsky, Die sowjetische Geschichte des Grofsen Vaterlandischen Krieges, 236. 

3 The crassest exaggeration of all is Martin Caidin’s assertion that the battle of Kursk would 
probably have turned out differently if the surprise strike by the Soviet artillery had not taken place; 
see Caidin, The Tigers are Burning, 172. 
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lance-corporal, sent out in advance on a dangerous mission in enemy territory, 
would have been initiated into secret offensive plans. He probably named a time at 
random in order to escape the robust Soviet interrogation methods. In any case, it 
was the wrong time, so the lance-corporal misled the commanders-in-chief of the 
two Soviet army fronts. In fact the time that had been set for the start of the attack 
by Ninth Army was 03.30 (04.30 Moscow time), not 02.00.4 The fact that the pre- 
emptive artillery strike had no great effect is confirmed by Marshal Zhukov in his 
memoirs: “Observation of the fighting and interrogation of prisoners made me 
realize that Central and Voronezh Fronts had begun their pre-emptive strike too 
soon, when the [German] troops were still asleep in the trenches and shelters.” 
Nevertheless, the failed ‘pre-emptive artillery strike’ was portrayed in Soviet official 
historiography as a great success. 

There is a similar myth concerning the allegedly successful preventive strike by 
the Soviet air force. On the German side the plan was that the Luftwaffe would not 
carry out an advance attack on this occasion, in order to avoid undermining the 
surprise effect, but would go into action only once the army units had begun the 
offensive. It was also planned to send the bombers in first and the fighters 
afterwards. In the early hours of the morning the front airfields were overcrowded 
with planes and would have been an ideal target for the Soviet air force. At that very 
moment hundreds of approaching enemy aircraft suddenly appeared on the radar 
screens. Alarm spread in the VIII Air Corps operations staff. Clearly, the Luftwaffe’s 
plan of attack was known to the Soviet leadership, since the enemy bombers would 
reach the German airfields at exactly the most unfavourable moment and destroy 
the German aircraft on the ground. But the wing commanders reacted immediately 
and changed the deployment plan. Instead of starting with the bombers, they sent 
the fighters into action first. 

Now the element of surprise from which the Soviet side was aiming to benefit 
was suddenly reversed, as the Soviet bomber squadrons were suddenly faced with 
German fighters. Those early hours witnessed one of the biggest air battles of the 
Second World War. Maj.-Gen. Seidemann, the commanding general of VII Air 
Corps, reported: “Everywhere you could see aircraft burning and crashing: it was a 
massive spectacle of an air battle such as is very rarely seen |... ] Around 120 Soviet 
aircraft were shot down during the attack. Our own losses were so minimal that 
we could speak of total victory.° The Soviet air operation was planned with 
precision and extremely boldly executed. Its failure was a question of a few minutes. 


4 KTB AOK 9, 5 July 1943 (fo. 114), BA-MA RH 20-9/134; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2071, 121-2. 
Ninth Army attacked with 1st Squadron at 3.30 a.m. and with 2nd Squadron at 6.30 a.m. As for Army 
Group South, the advance attack by III Armoured Corps of Army Detachment Kempf began at 02.25 a.m. 
and Fourth Armoured Army went into action at 4.00 a.m.; on this, see Téppel, Die Offensive gegen 
Kursk, 30-1. 

> Zhukov, Erinnerungen (8th edn.), 167. 

© ‘Der Einsatz der deutschen Luftwaffe im Osten 1943’, 138, BA-MA, Study ZA 3/746. See also 
Bekker, Angriffshéhe 4000, 383 ff; Klink, Das Gesetz des Handelns, 210. 
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On 5 July a total of 425 Soviet aircraft were shot down at Kursk,” while the 
Germans lost only 36 planes.® 

The balance of losses could have been very different, however, if the Luftwaffe 
had not managed to counter the Soviet surprise attack at the last moment. That it 
was able to do so was mainly due to superior electronic intelligence. For one thing, 
German radio surveillance was able to pick up the take-off signals of most of the 
Soviet air units. The decisive factor, however, was deployment of the Freya long- 
range radar system. When the approaching Soviet aircraft suddenly appeared on the 
radar screens, the German officers in charge were able to react in time. The 
outcome of the air battle at Kursk on 5 July was that the German planes gained 
command of the air against a quantitatively much stronger enemy. They retained 
that dominance in the following days during the advance of the German army 
units, but for the last time in the war. 


2. THE FAILED ATTACK BY NINTH ARMY 
(5 TO 13 JULY 1943) 


Col.-Gen. Model had five corps at his disposal. He sent three of them into attack in 
a wedge formation with XXXXVII Armoured Corps at the apex, covered on the 
left fank by XXXXI and on the right by XXXXVI Armoured Corps, both of which 
had relatively few tank units. XXIII Army Corps was to carry out holding attacks 
on the left wing, while XX Army Corps on the right wing was entrusted only with 
security tasks. 

Whereas in Manstein’s units the tanks were deployed in the front line for 
breakthrough, Model sent his units into attack in a deeply staggered formation. 
The first wave contained only a few armoured divisions, instead of which Model 
used. infantry divisions, mainly supported by assault guns, to achieve an initial 
breakthrough. In the second wave he intended to send three armoured divisions 
forward to widen the breach. He did not, however, deploy the especially powerful 
Esebeck Group, consisting of two armoured divisions and an armoured infantry 
division, to maintain the momentum of the attack, but kept it in reserve, to be sent 
forward in the event of a successful breakthrough. 

This procedure proved to be a mistake, since in the first phase, when the aim was 
to reduce Soviet artillery fire, the infantry units had to struggle through wire- 
encumbered terrain. When they were finally left lying there, the tanks were 


7 Of these, 260 were claimed by VIII Air Corps and 165 by Ist Air Division; see “Tagliche 
Einsatziibersichten der Luftflotte 4, 3.7 bis 10.12.1943’, BA-MA RL 7/667; on Air Fleet 6, see 
“Tagesmeldungen des Flivo 2. Armee, 1.7 bis 30.9.1943’, BA-MA RH 20-2/1337; calculated by Ulf 
Balke in the light of documents from his private archive. According to other calculations, the number 
of planes downed was 413; see BA-MA, Study ZA 3/746, 141; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2071, 124; 
BA-MA Study ZA 3/748, 75. 

8 VIII Air Corps lost 24 planes and 1st Air Division(Air Fleet 6) 12; see the tables of losses in files 
BA-MA RL 2-III/1191-1193 (Gen.Qu.Mstr., 6. Abt.: ‘Flugzeugunfille und Verluste bei den 
fliegenden Verbanden’). According to Klink (Das Gesetz des Handelns, 337-8), the Luftwaffe units 
deployed at Kursk on 5 July lost only 26 planes. 
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launched on a frontal attack on fortified positions, which partly resulted in 
unnecessary losses. Model chose not to deploy his armoured units in closed 
formation—a fundamental violation of Guderian’s concentration principle. Such 
half-hearted, timid use of armour must have seemed surprising on the part of a man 
who had become Hitler’s ‘favourite general’ on account of his determined—not to 
say reckless—deployment of his troops. How can this contradiction be explained? 
An initial answer has already been given: Model had to attack the central front with 
his army in a southerly direction, but he had Bryansk Front to the north, ready to 
attack his units in the rear. That was why he positioned Esebeck Group so far back, 
so that it could be deployed not for an advance towards Kursk but as firepower 
against Bryansk Front. The second reason was that he himself was clearly not 
convinced that the offensive would succeed.? Of all the top generals, Model had the 
most realistic view of the situation, owing, among other things, to the fact that he 
was in the very front line more often than all the others. Nevertheless, he never 
openly opposed Hitler with regard to Operation CITADEL, but constantly put 
forward new demands for reinforcements which resulted, on each occasion, in 
postponement of the date of attack. He almost succeeded in putting off the 
offensive altogether, since only five days remained from its beginning until the 
western Allies’ landing in Sicily.!° 

How right Model was to slip into the unwonted role of ‘ditherer’ is shown by a 
comparison of his army with the real potential of Central Front. An unbiased 
observer would have concluded that the German units were the defender and the 
Soviets the attacker, if not for the fact that Central Front was entrenched behind 
such huge defensive installations. The Soviet army front had massed so many forces 
in the path of the anticipated German main thrust that it seemed as if it itself 
intended to launch a breakthrough attack. Thus 13th Army had 4,500 men and 45 
tanks deployed per kilometre.'! Model’s attack units possessed only 752 artillery 
cannon (excluding grenade launchers),!* while Central Front had 3,140 artillery 
cannon and 5,792 grenade launchers at the ready.!? A similar imbalance had also 
existed during earlier successful German offensives, but the Wehrmacht had 
generally managed to achieve relative superiority by using the element of surprise 
at the main point of attack. This time, however, the artillery density of the Soviet 
defender was 50 per cent higher than that of the Germans.'4 In addition, on both 
sides of the Orel—Kursk railway line where the main thrust of the German attack 
was anticipated, 13th Army was reinforced by IV Artillery Corps, with over 700 
cannon and grenade launchers. !° 


° This was confirmed by his son, Bundeswehr Brig.-Gen. (ret.) Hans Georg Model, in a personal 
communication to the author. 
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The Wehrmacht’s last major offensive on the eastern front began at 03.30 on 
5 July. ‘It was a laborious and costly process of grinding our way through a huge 
and seemingly endless defensive system whose intervening spaces were strewn with 
mines and bristling with weapons of every kind.’'© Model’s aim of saving the 
precious armoured divisions for the Red Army’s imminent summer offensive 
seemed thoroughly reasonable, but without the penetrative power of armoured 
units in closed formation it proved impossible to achieve a rapid breakthrough 
through the enemy’s deeply staggered defences. The density of fire from the Soviet 
direct-fire weapons was so great that eight anti-tank shots per minute, and over 
1,000 shots per minute from hand weapons, could be fired on every hundred 
metres of the front.!”7 Moreover, the enemy artillery fire proved so impenetrable 
that the infantry finally lagged behind the accompanying assault guns. Model’s 
conduct of the attack also proved fatal to some of the 90 Ferdinand tank destroyers, 
whose thick armour reputedly made them invulnerable. Suddenly these huge 
vehicles, weighing almost 70 tonnes, seemed lost in the maze of the enemy’s 
defensive system. According to Soviet accounts too, the fighting was ‘unimaginably 
fierce’!® from the outset. On 5 July Model’s troops managed to penetrate 8 
kilometres into the Soviet defensive system, but they paid a high price for that 
success. Casualties at the end of the first day of battle totalled 1,063 dead, 5,921 
wounded, and 215 missing.!° 

Konstantin Rokossovsky, the commander-in-chief of Central Front, had so 
many reserves at his disposal that he was already able to launch an operational 
counter-attack on the second day of the battle in order to throw the Germans back 
on their starting position. To this he committed 2nd Armoured Army, plus XIX 
Armoured Corps and several infantry divisions. The attack was supported by 900 
cannon, 637 grenade launchers, and 200 rocket launchers.?° This counter-strike 
took place far too early, however, since the German offensive was still far from its 
culmination. Hasty and uncoordinated, the operation failed from the outset. 
Moreover, for the Soviet armoured units fighting in the direction of the main 
thrust, the push ended with a shock. They came up against German Tiger tanks, 
with which the crews of the Soviet T-34s recklessly sought a duel. Within minutes 
107th armoured brigade lost 46 of its 50 tanks, and 164th armoured brigade, 
which had joined in the attack, lost a further 23.1 Central Front HQ immediately 
withdrew the armoured units and ordered the mass of fighting vehicles on that 
section of the front to dig in so that the enemy could see and attack only the turrets. 
The remaining tanks were to be deployed only against infantry and light vehicles. 
Rokossovsky observed in retrospect: “This order had been prompted by circumstances. 
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I remembered only too well the time when our tankmen had hastily launched a 
head-on attack against Tigers. They had suffered substantial casualties and been 
hurled back behind the infantry lines.’?? 

The quantitative role of the Tiger is nevertheless overestimated in the Soviet 
accounts. At the start of the offensive, Ninth Army had available only 505th Heavy 
Armoured Battalion, comprising two companies with a total of 26 operational 
Tigers.2? While the Tigers were generally victorious in all their encounters with 
Soviet tanks, a far more dangerous enemy awaited them. On 5 July, six Tigers were 
taken out of battle after driving onto mines. On 6 July no fewer than 12 Tigers fell 
victim to mines and also needed repairing.” All in all, however, Ninth Army HQ 
considered the second day of the offensive a success. Not only had the German 
forces managed to fight off Central Front’s surprise counter-attack but, above all, 
new ground had been gained on the wings. 

During the next two days too, Ninth Army made difficult but steady progress. 
It had now reached Central Front’s main bastion, the strongly fortified village of 
Ponyri*> on the Orel—Kursk railway line and the Olkhovatka upland, a natural 
barrier 18 kilometres south of the starting line of the offensive. Both sides were 
conscious of the operational importance of the upland, from which the whole 
battlefield could be observed as far as Kursk. Hence the saying: “Whoever holds 
Olkhovatka holds the gates of Kursk.’ Nowhere were the fortifications harder to 
penetrate, and nowhere was there a greater concentration of strength. Apart from 
Prokhorovka, this was where the heaviest fighting in the battle of Kursk took place. 
Many metaphors have been applied to the fighting in the Kursk ‘inferno’, as the 
salient later came to be known. The battle has been called ‘a second Verdun’,”’ with 
Ponyri figuring as ‘a new Douaumont’.?® Ponyri has also been described as ‘the 
Stalingrad of the Kursk salient’.?° 

Almost all accounts of the eastern campaign make the erroneous assumption that 
a Soviet infantry division was numerically weaker than a German one. That was 
true only on paper. Wehrmacht divisions were theoretically stronger, but they 
normally had at their disposal only units that were hierarchically assigned to them. 
By contrast, the Red Army had two components: on the one hand, units structured 
hierarchically from army to company; on the other, a large available mass of 
unattached units. In deployment both components were mixed, so that a Soviet 
division was often several times stronger than a German equivalent. However, 
307th Infantry Division, the division assigned to the defence of Ponyri, topped 
them all. The forces in its zone of action included 51st, 103rd, and 129th 
Armoured Brigades, 27th Guards Heavy Armoured Regiment, 1422nd Assault 


22 Rokossovsky, A Soldier’s Duty, 198. 

23 The reconstituted 3rd company did not go into action in the Kursk salient until 8 July. 

24 Schneider, Tiger im Kampf, i. 271. The following day, 7 July, 14 Tigers were still operational; see 
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Gun Regiment, 13th Anti-Tank Brigade, 5th Artillery Assault Division, 11th 
Grenade Launcher Brigade, 22nd Guards Rocket Launcher Brigade, and parts of 
1st Guards Infantry Brigade.° It possessed a total of over 380 barrelled weapons, a 
concentration never again amassed in the course of the war.>! What awaited the 
German tanks at Ponyri can be seen from the enormous density of anti-tank 
cannon, no fewer than 70 guns per kilometre.?? 

On 7 July, 86th and 292nd Infantry Divisions attacked Ponyri, with support 
from parts of 18th Armoured Division. After taking control of the place in fierce 
house-to-house combat, they were driven back by a Soviet counter-attack. There 
followed a series of German attacks and Soviet counter-attacks, with the centre of 
the village repeatedly changing hands. Both sides brought in reserves. Finally, the 
place was shelled by ten Soviet artillery regiments. It was only in the evening of 
8 July that the Germans managed to take Ponyri, except for the southern tip. The 
following day, with the help of the huge ‘Ferdinand’ tank destroyers, the hotly 
contested Hill 253.5 was stormed.?3 But that exhausted XXXXI Armoured Corps’ 
attacking strength, whereas the Soviet enemy continued to bring in new forces, 
such as XVII Guards Rifle Corps and units of III Armoured Corps. There now 
began a positional battle with high losses on both sides.*4 

The attack on the Olkhovatka upland proved even more difficult.7° Dug-in 
tanks and artillery cannon lay in wait, firing directly at the German fighting 
vehicles. The Soviet XVI and XIX Armoured Corps, which had taken up position 
on both flanks of the upland, were a further threat. On 9 July Model had to call a 
pause for the first time to regroup his exhausted units and await the arrival of fresh 
reserves. The attack was resumed the next day with the support of additional aerial 
forces from Army Group South. However, Rokossovsky too had regrouped and 
threw his last reserves, IX Tank Corps, into the battle. Despite its considerable 
force, the German attack led only to localized breaches, above all at Teploye. The 
Ninth Army war diary records significantly that the fighting had the ‘novel 
character of a “rolling battle of material attrition”’.*° Model broke off the attack 
once again in order to regroup on the following day. He realized that, with the 


3° Rokossovsky, A Soldier's Duty, 199; Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 87 and 91. 
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forces available so far, he would make no progress in the present direction of thrust. 
But he by no means acknowledged himself beaten and intended to resume the 
offensive on 12 July. He had not yet played his trump card, 12th Armoured 
Division, and had also been promised the transfer of 36th Infantry Division and 
5th and 8th Armoured Divisions from the reserve forces of Army Group Centre.” 
Above all, Model fundamentally altered his plan of operation. He abandoned the 
idea of advancing directly towards Kursk, since that meant a frontal attack on 
the almost untakeable Olkhovatka upland position. Instead, he planned to shift the 
point of maximum effort from XXXXVII Armoured Corps in the centre to 
XXXXVI Armoured Corps on the right flank and avoid the fortified upland plateau 
by advancing in a south-westerly direction. In this offensive his armoured units 
were to be deployed for the first time in closed formation.3® They were still 
surprisingly intact, owing to Model’s restrained use of armour, having suffered 
total losses of only 63 battle tanks, assault guns, and tank destroyers up to 11 July.? 
Ninth Army’s total losses of only 77 fighting vehicles*® during Operation CITADEL 
were relatively low anyway, compared with 526 on the Soviet side.*! 

At this precise moment, the culminating point of the attack, when the last 
reserves were thrown into the balance, an event of major importance occurred to 
the north of Ninth Army’s zone of action. It was exactly what Model had feared 
from the outset. Bryansk Front and the left wing of West Front launched an 
offensive in the rear of Ninth Army against the hopelessly inferior Second Armoured 
Army. The preliminary attacks on 11 July still seemed to be only holding attacks, 
but on 12 July the Soviet units began an offensive on a broad front and immediately 
achieved deep breakthroughs. If they succeeded in advancing on Orel, Ninth Army 
would be cut off from its major supply lines and threatened with encirclement. 
Since Second Armoured Army was unable to close the breaches with its own forces, 
on 12 July Army Group Centre HQ ordered Ninth Army to detach a number 
of armoured and infantry divisions and send them to the neighbouring army at 
forced march. The initial hope was that it would be possible to bring them back 
after a rapid intervention and resume the offensive against Kursk. However, the 
critical situation of Second Armoured Army deteriorated further ‘at the pace of an 
avalanche’.*? It was now clear ‘that the enemy’s operational objective was to achieve 


37 Zins, Die Operation Zitadelle, 58. 
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the collapse of the whole Orel bulge by means of a large-scale offensive’.4? For 
Ninth Army, after the failure on 10 July of the planned rapid advance on Kursk, 
this new development meant the end of Operation CITADEL. On the morning of 
13 July Model realized that it was pointless to resume the attack. It was finally 
ended on the same day by Hitler’s decision to halt the offensive, taken at his 
headquarters in Rastenburg, East Prussia.44 With that, the northern pincer of the 
overall operation ceased to exist. 


3. THE ADVANCE OF ARMY GROUP SOUTH UP TO 12 JULY 


The attack in Army Group South’s sector had much greater penetrative force, 
owing to various factors. For one thing, the units deployed were better equipped, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. While Ninth Army in the north had only 988 
tanks and assault weapons, Fourth Armoured Army and Army Detachment Kempf 
together possessed 1,377, including 102 Tigers and 200 Panthers.*> But the 
different way in which armour was employed was also a factor. In the initial 
phase Model mainly attacked with infantry divisions, endeavouring to save his 
tanks to widen the breakthrough at a later stage. Manstein, on the other hand, 
deployed his armoured units at the spearhead of the attack in the manner of earlier 
‘blitzkrieg’ operations. 

Army Group South’s forces were deployed as follows. Fourth Armoured Army 
under Col.-Gen. Hoth attacked with two wedge formations next to each other: 
XXXXVIII Armoured Corps on the left and II SS Armoured Corps on the right, 
with the left flank secured by LI] Army Corps. The right flank, however, was to 
be covered offensively by Army Detachment Kempf. For this General Kempf 
committed III Armoured Corps and XI Army Corps (the Raus Corps).4° 

Fourth Armoured Army had already carried out preliminary attacks in the 
afternoon of 4 July to seize possession of the intervening ridge of hills. The main 
attack began at 04.00 on 5 July. From the outset, attention focused on the 
performance of the new Panzer V (Panther), from which wonders were clearly 
expected. Hitler, in his technology frenzy, had postponed the Kursk offensive from 
June to July to wait for the first models to be ready. Western specialist historians 
generally consider the Panther to be the most successful tank design of the Second 
World War.4” At Kursk it already showed itself far superior to the Soviet battle 
tanks in duel situations. Nevertheless, its first deployment proved a false start. Col.-Gen. 
Guderian, the inspector-general of armoured troops, had protested strongly but in 
vain against hasty front-line deployment of this technically immature model. 
Although testing had by no means been completed, the factory-new vehicles were 


43 “Gefechtsbericht der 9. Armee’, 2, BA-MA RH 20-9/155. 
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rushed to the front. Their very first deployment—before the attack had even 
started—ended in fiasco. During the march to the marshalling area in the night 
of 4 to 5 July, 45 Panthers, almost a quarter of the total number, dropped out 
because of technical problems.*® Among the tanks left standing on both sides of the 
march route, some had caught fire as a result of leaking fuel-pumps. As if that were 
not enough, this first deployment was also a failure from the tactical viewpoint. At 
the beginning of the attack, 10th Armoured Brigade, which included the Panthers, 
set out in the direction of Cherkasskoye and immediately got stuck in a minefield.4” 
With the Panther brigade showered with fire from the Soviet artillery, the sappers 
began their thankless task. Armoured Infantry Division ‘Grossdeutschland’, to 
which 10th Armoured Brigade also belonged, had 25 tanks put out of action by 
mines on the first day of the attack. Most of them were Panthers.>° 

The other attacking units encountered lesser difficulties in general, but every- 
where they came up against ‘fortress-like defensive positions studded with dug-in 
tanks, anti-tank cannon, and flamethrowers’.>! As one Soviet tank commander 
recalled: “The scale of the battle was beyond human imagination. [...] The sun 
was hardly visible through the clouds of smoke and dust raised by thousands of 
grenades and aerial bombs exploding almost simultaneously. There was a hellish 
crunching and crashing of grenades striking armour.’** In addition, repeated 
rainfall had turned the few roads into a morass. Despite everything, the German 
tanks rolled slowly but inexorably forward. On 6 July, the second day of the 
offensive, the major communications hub of Yakovlevo was taken. On the same 
day, II SS Armoured Corps, deployed on the right wing, broke through the 
second Soviet defensive line and its foremost sections reached Kalinin, south of 
Teterevino.*? Its units had thus already advanced 25 kilometres, fighting their 
way through minefields and other obstacles, and were still 17 kilometres from 
Prokhorovka. But the operation had not gone according to plan. The original 
idea had been for XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, deployed on the left wing, to 
carry the main thrust of the attack. That was why it had been given the 200 new 
Panthers in addition to its normal contingent. Since more of them were quickly to 
be found in repair shops than on the battlefield, XXXXVIII Armoured Corps hung 
back, while II SS Armoured Corps made faster progress, shifting the main thrust of 
the offensive towards the north-east.>4 

The attack on the right wing by Army Detachment Kempf proved the most 
difficult. The original intention was that it should also attack towards the north, 
shoulder to shoulder with I] SS Armoured Corps, to cover the latter’s right flank. 
But Kempf’s III Armoured Corps had problems crossing the Donets. The Soviet 
positions to the east of Belgorod were so strongly constructed that 6th Armoured 
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Division, which was supposed to form the connecting link to the Waffen SS units 
advancing on the left, could make no progress. It had to be detached and deployed 
further to the right (eastwards) in 7th Armoured Division’s zone of action. For that 
reason, the attack gained ground eastwards rather than northwards. A gap arose, 
with the two attacking wedges of Fourth Armoured Army and Army Detachment 
Kempf threatening to move away from each other at right angles. At the same time 
two (unplanned) open flanks formed on the inner wings of the two formations and 
had to be covered by units which were supposed to advance at the spearhead of the 
attack. In the meantime, the shortage of infantry had become so acute that 
armoured units had to be used to provide some flank protection. 

On the Soviet side, however, the situation was becoming much more critical. 
Clearly, the Soviets had felt too secure behind their apparently impenetrable 
defences and had trusted to their numerical superiority. When after only one- 
and-a-half days the SS Armoured Corps had already broken through the second 
defensive line, the Soviet staffs became greatly agitated. The commander of 4th SS 
Armoured Infantry Regiment, for example, reported: 


Soon after Luchki had fallen, that is at noon on 6 July, one of our tactical radio 
reconnaissance units picked up Russian radio reports which clearly showed the enemy 
was completely unhinged. One corps general kept desperately calling for reserves and 
help from his army. [...] By the second day of the attack, the top leadership was also 
completely overwhelmed and in total confusion [...] We were surprised and [...] 
directed our attack towards the closer targeted radio transmitter, overwhelmed the 
enemy, who was already getting weaker, and towards 19.00 reached a small farmhouse 
to the west of Kalinin. And there we found a Russian general with his corps staff. The 
enemy was taken prisoner without resistance. There was not even a guard in front of 
the command post, since our arrival took them completely by surprise.*° 


The nervousness of the Soviet leadership was due to the results of the first tank 
duels, almost all of which they lost. In the area of tank technology, it became 
obvious that the advantage now lay with the modernized German armour: “The 
T-34 crews’ earlier feeling of superiority over the German tanks now gave way to a 
kind of panic as soon as they saw Tigers deployed against them.’°° As well as the 
Tiger heavy tank, the Panther medium tank also became a nightmare for the Soviet 
tank crews. It too proved invulnerable to frontal fire from T-34/76s, while its high- 
speed cannon could pierce the frontal armour of a T-34/76 from a distance of over 
2,000 metres.*” After the battle of Kursk, tank commander Gen. Pavel Alekseye- 
vich Rotmistrov had to admit to Stalin that ‘the T-34 is powerless against the T-V 
[Panther]’.°® In the meantime, however, a new series of Panzer IVs (H version) had 
been deployed at the front. Their silhouette was somewhat similar to that of a 
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Tiger, which caused considerable confusion among Soviet tank crews. The majority 
of German tanks actually consisted of older Panzer HI and IV models. But because 
the modern tank types were always deployed at the spearhead of the attack, the Red 
Army at first believed that the German armour would largely consist of Tigers, 
which were virtually invincible, and Panthers, which were also hard to defeat. 

Two major decisions were taken by the Soviet operational staffs right at the 
beginning of the battle. The first was the surprisingly early deployment of the 
strategic reserve. General Vatutin, the commander-in-chief of Voronezh Front, had 
sent almost all the operational reserves into action on 6 July. In addition to Ist 
Armoured Army (VI and XXXI Armoured Corps and III Motorized Corps), they 
consisted of II and V Guards Armoured Corps and several unattached tank and 
assault-gun units. The Soviet high command (Stavka) was consequently obliged to 
throw large parts of the strategic reserve into the balance. Considering that there 
was almost uninterrupted fighting on the southern half of the eastern front from 
5 July 1943 to 6 May 1944, it is astonishing that on 6 July, the second day of the 
battle of Kursk, the Soviet leadership already called upon the strategic reserve. The 
intention had been to deploy that reserve only after the defensive battle was over, 
keeping it for the subsequent summer offensive so as to lend added impetus to the 
Soviet thrust. II and X Armoured Corps and 5th Guards Armoured Army were 
already put on the march on 6 July. In the next few days the order was extended to 
other major formations of Steppe Front, which was stationed in the hinterland, 
such as 5th Guards Army, 27th and 53rd Armies, and finally 4th Guards Army.>° 
This resulted in a huge increase in Soviet strength, especially armour. Voronezh 
Front, including the reserves which had joined it by 20 July, now had a total of 
2,924 fighting vehicles at its disposal. 

The second major decision was Vatutin’s order to dig in a large part of his 
armour. The commander-in-chief of Voronezh Front had actually planned an 
operational counter-attack for the second day of the battle, for which 1st Armoured 
Army and V Guards Armoured Corps stood ready with total of around 1,000 tanks 
and assault guns.°! On the same day, Central Front conducted an operational 
counter-attack against Germany’s Ninth Army in the northern part of the Kursk 
salient. As already described, this ended in fiasco when the Soviet tanks clashed with 
the German Tigers. Vatutin, however, called off his own counter-attack on the 
evening of 5 July because of alarming reports of the first encounters with Tigers and 
Panthers.°? Instead, he proposed to dig in most of his tanks up to the turrets so as to 
form a compact anti-tank front side by side with the infantry. Such static deploy- 
ment of large armoured units was against all the rules and contrary to the ‘cavalier 
spirit of the tank forces. But the thinking of the commander-in-chief of the 
Voronezh Front was based on the conviction that only defensive deployment of 
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the operational armoured reserve could hold back the German advance long 
enough for the strategic reserve to arrive. 

Vatutin’s proposal was entirely appropriate to the situation, but it nevertheless 
met immediately with strong protest. Above all Marshal Zhukov, as representative 
of the Soviet high command, protested against such a ‘preposterous use’ of armour 
and demanded a vigorous counter-attack. This, however, would have led to an 
open-field battle which, given the Germans’ tactical superiority, would have 
resulted in painful decimation of the Soviet armour. And that would probably 
have cleared the way for a rapid advance on Kursk. The fact that Stalin dropped his 
opposition and finally decided in favour of defensive deployment was due not least 
to the energetic intervention of the man who was later to become his successor, 
Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, then a member of Vononezh Front’s military 
council. So there was no change to Vatutin’s decision to deploy the mass of his 
tanks statically as a dike against the German armour,® which was pushing forward 
‘like a steel wedge’. 

The commander-in-chief of Voronezh Front was unequivocally proved right by 
the course of battle in the following days, when the impetus of the German attack 
was slowed appreciably. In the words of a German study: “Each of these [dug-in] 
tanks was itself a strongpoint whose destruction or removal was very time- 
consuming.’°> The Soviet tanks were mostly buried deep in the earth in reverse 
slope position, with only the turret showing. That made them a difficult target to 
hit. The German fighting vehicles had to come very close, thus losing the advantage 
of their longer range. This would normally have been no problem for the Tigers and 
Panthers, since their frontal armour could not be pierced by Soviet tank weapons. 
However, the Red Army deployed a number of tanks as ‘concealed weapons’. 
Their crews let the German tanks roll by their camouflaged positions and then 
opened fire on them from the side or the rear. In that way they could be dangerous 
even for a Tiger, since it had weaker armour on the sides and back. Such 
deployment, however, was usually a death sentence for the crews of the hidden 
tanks. They gave away their position as soon as they fired their first shot. 

Even though Vatutin deployed most of his fighting vehicles statically, the 
continuous arrival of fresh reinforcements still left him with huge masses for 
counter-attacks on the German flanks. Nevertheless, the following example clearly 
shows how dangerous it was to get into a duel with a Tiger, despite numerical 
superiority. On 8 July a Soviet armoured regiment managed a surprise advance on 
Teterevino, where there was an important concentration of logistic installations. 
The German tank units were deployed far away, but there was just one Tiger in the 
repair shop. Its commander, SS-Unterscharfiihrer (Sergeant) Franz Staudegger, 
decided to take on the 50 to 60 Soviet tanks with the Tiger, even though it was 
not yet fully repaired. He and his crew, who belonged to 14th Company, Ist SS 
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Armoured Regiment, began what seemed a hopeless fight, but the Tiger’s superior 
range and better armour prevailed. After 22 T-34s had been shot down, the 
remaining tank crews fled in panic. For that single action, which he carried out 
‘on his own initiative’, Staudegger, an Austrian Unterscharfiihrer, was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross.°° 

The slowdown of the German attack was not, however, due solely to Vatutin’s 
wise decision to dig his tanks in. Another reason was the sudden drop in air 
support. As already mentioned, during Operation crraDeEL the Luftwaffe enjoyed 
air superiority for the first time on the eastern front, but this was only occasionally 
of use to the attacking units of Army Group South. On 7 July VIII Air Corps had 
to release 30 per cent of its bombers and 40 per cent of its ground-attack aircraft for 
the support of Model’s Ninth Army in the north. But things got even worse. On 
10 July VUI Air Corps’ bombers were placed entirely at the disposal of Ninth 
Army, and numerous fighters were sent to the far distant Mius front. This meant 
that Army Group South was now left with only a third of its original air strength.°” 

Nevertheless, the armies fought their way doggedly forward through minefields 
and barriers in the face of a much stronger enemy, with the numerical superiority of 
the Soviet artillery particularly perceptible. Yet in this phase of the battle the 
German tanks were unstoppable. On 9 July the first units reached the River Psel, 
the last natural obstacle before Kursk. The next day the infantry succeeded in 
crossing the river. Meanwhile, despite Vatutin’s defensive deployment, the Soviet 
armour had suffered catastrophic losses. The tank units of 6th and 7th Army were 
largely destroyed in the first two days. By 10 July, 1st Armoured Army had shrunk 
from an original 646 to 100 tanks and assault guns.°* Up to and including 13 July, 
Voronezh Front (together with the reserves brought in) lost a total of 1,223 tanks 
and assault guns.°? A large proportion of those losses were incurred in the first days 
of the battle. By contrast, up to and including 10 July the attacking units of Army 
Group South lost only 116 tanks and assault guns in all, although they had to fight 
their way through the enemy positions under the most adverse conditions.”° 

The 11th of July was the most successful day of the attack so far. Several 
breakthroughs were made as the resistance of the Soviet defenders gradually 
weakened.”! Manstein’s main problem till then had been Army Detachment 
Kempf’s failure to advance on the right wing. But that was now where the decisive 
breakthrough was achieved. That day III Armoured Corps drove a breach in 
the Soviet defensive system and pushed forward in depth. The following night a 
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combat unit of 6th Armoured Division reached Rzhavets, 10 kilometres away, and 
seized the bridge over the Donets. The unit consisted of two armoured companies, 
parts of 503rd Heavy Armoured Battalion (17 Tigers), and an armoured infantry 
battalion. A special role was played by two captured T-34s deployed at the head of 
the German tank column. Since they were marked with the German emblem, the 
Balkenkreuz (beamed cross), this measure did not formally contravene the laws of 
war. In the dark of night, however, the captured tanks were easily mistaken for 
Soviet T-34s, giving rise to strange scenes in which Soviet and German units 
advanced in the same direction on the same road. During brief halts, soldiers 
from the two columns stood next to each other without a shot being fired.’ 
Shortly after midnight the German tanks approached Rzhavets, where Soviet 
fighting vehicles moved out towards them. Only now were they recognized. Fierce 
fighting ensued until the Germans finally managed to take the bridge. When 
reinforcements arrived, a bridgehead was established on the far bank of the Donets. 

The operational importance of this action was twofold. The Soviet 69th Army 
was now almost encircled in the Donets triangle between II] Armoured Corps and 
II SS Armoured Corps. Moreover, the spearhead of Army Detachment Kempf was 
now only 17 kilometres from the southern edge of Prokhorovka and in a position to 
launch a flanking attack on the units of 5th Guards Armoured Army, which were 
themselves poised to attack Fourth Armoured Army in the flank. Meanwhile units 
of II SS Armoured Corps had also swung east to reach the rear of 69th Army and 
meet the expected Soviet counter-attack.’”? Hill 252.2, some 2.5 kilometres from 
Prokhorovka, was taken on 11 July—an event which later assumed legendary 
importance. There was already widespread euphoria on the German side. As Manstein 
wrote in his memoirs, the success of HI Armoured Corps marked ‘the final 
breakthrough through the last enemy position. The way was clear to engage the 
enemy’s reserves in battle in unfortified terrain.’74 Not a single German soldier then 
suspected that the Soviet high command planned to encircle and destroy Army 
Group South’s attacking forces on the following day, 12 July, to the south-west 
of Prokhorovka. 


4. THE MYTH OF PROKHOROVKA 


(a) The Soviet Encirclement Plan 


Over the first two years of the war the Red Army had made considerable progress in 
terms of quality. But the extent of its tactical inferiority to the Wehrmacht was 
already apparent in the initial phase of the battle of Kursk. At a strategic level, 
however, it pulled off a master-stroke before the first tactical action had even 
begun. It managed to hide not just several armies but a whole army group from 
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German intelligence in the depths of the interior. That strategic reserve consisted of 
Steppe Front.”> Without a doubt, this was one of the war’s most striking examples 
of ‘maskirovka’ (camouflage and deception). The original plan was to hold back the 
strategic reserve until the start of the Soviet summer offensive, and then let it sweep 
like an avalanche over the German formations defeated in the defensive battle for 
Kursk. However, when Voronezh Front seemed about to collapse after only a few 
days, the avalanche had to be launched earlier—in the direction of Prokhorovka. 
The aim was not to stop the German attacking forces but to ‘envelop and destroy’ 
the three German armoured corps that had surged forward.’° In other words, the 
Red Army high command was seeking not an ‘ordinary’ victory but a victorious 
battle of annihilation, the ‘Cannae’ which the encirclement strategist Alfred von 
Schlieffen always had in mind—Stalingrad in the form of a tank battle. 

The shape of the front invited a pincer operation, since the attack by Fourth 
Armoured Army had pushed northwards in the form of an arrowhead. Behind the 
thick wedge of tanks, however, a narrow corridor with overstretched flanks had formed. 
Vatutin, who drew up the operational plan in accordance with Stavka directives, 
intended to attack concentrically with four thrust wedges: one armoured army as the 
shock group on each flank, so as to close the pincer in the Yakovlevo—Bykovka area in 
the rear of XXXXVIII Armoured Corps and II SS Armoured Corps, plus two frontal 
thrusts, each using one general army. The two German armoured corps, advancing 
unsuspectingly into the trap, were to be attacked from four directions: 


¢ from the west by 1st Armoured Army (VI and XXXI Armoured Corps and III 
Motorized Corps), including V Guards Armoured Corps and the newly 
arrived X Armoured Corps, reinforced by infantry and artillery units; 


* from the north-west by units of 6th Guards Army; 
* from the north-east by 5th Guards Army, newly brought in from Steppe Front; 


¢ from the east by 5th Guards Armoured Army (XVIII and XXIX Armoured 
Corps and V Guards Motorized Corps), also brought in from Steppe Front, 
reinforced by II Armoured Corps and II Guards Armoured Corps, plus a 
number of unattached units.”” 


However, III Armoured Corps of Army Detachment Kempf, which was further to 
the south-east, was also threatened. According to Vatutin’s operational plan, the 
Soviet 7th Guards Army had the task of breaking through the front on 
the armoured corps’ right flank and advancing in its rear towards Razumnoye (in 
the direction of Belgorod). 
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The Stavka envisaged 12 July as the decisive day in the battle of Kursk. To the 
north of the Kursk salient, Bryansk Front and large parts of West Front launched an 
offensive against Germany’s thinned-out Second Armoured Army. When the front 
collapsed, Model’s Ninth Army would have to halt its advance on Kursk. 
A destructive strike on the attacking formations of Army Group South was also 
planned for the same day. The strongest weapon was 5th Guards Armoured 
Army, whose total of 909 tanks and 43 assault guns’® were intended to smash 
the battle-worn II SS Armoured Corps at Prokhorovka. 


(b) Prokhorovka: Legend and Reality 


The battle of Kursk is often described as the ‘turning point’ of the Second World 
War, in which the ‘greatest tank battle’ of the war at Prokhorovka on 12 July was 
the decisive factor. This thesis is found primarily in the Soviet historiography.’? 
The outcome of the Second World War was supposedly still balanced on a knife- 
edge and was, according to that exaggerated narrative, decided at Prokhorovka in a 
strip of land only 4.5 kilometres wide between the River Psel and the railway line to 
Belgorod. There, in ‘a truly titanic duel between two steel armadas’,®° at least 1,500 
tanks are said to have clashed in the narrowest of spaces.*! According to Soviet 
accounts, 850 Soviet and 700-800 German tanks rolled towards each other like 
two steel avalanches.®? In that encounter on 12 July, 400 German tanks are said to 
have been destroyed and the units of the SS Armoured Corps crushed.*? Marshal 
Konev described the battle melodramatically as the ‘swan-song’ of the German 
armoured troops.°4 

The originator of the myth of Prokhorovka must be considered to be Lt.-Gen. 
Rotmistrov,®° whose reconstituted 5th Guards Armoured Army suffered losses of 
unprecedented proportions during its first deployment on 12 July. Subject to an 
acute need to justify himself to Stalin, he took refuge in the fiction of a crushing 
victory over II SS Armoured Corps. That myth was also taken over by western 
historians and persists to this day: 


By chance, at exactly the same time, the German tanks moved on the far side of the 
plain. Two vast armoured forces rushed into head-on collision. [...] The T-34 crews 
took advantage of the mélée to attack at point-blank range, blasting the Tigers and 
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Panthers at the side and rear, where the ammunition was stored [...] The German 
failure to seize Prokhorovka marked the end of Citadel [...] Over three hundred 
German tanks were destroyed on the 12th alone [...] The struggle for Kursk tore the 
heart out of the German army [...] Soviet success at Kursk, with so much at stake, 
was the most important single victory of the war.°° 


In German historiography too, the encounter was overdramatized. In the ‘greatest 
tank battle in world history’, ‘two closely packed tank formations comprising over 
1,500 tanks’ supposedly clashed ‘in open battle’ in “a section 500 metres wide and 
1,000 metres deep’.®” 

So what was the battle of Prokhorovka really like? First ofall, there is no way that 
II SS Armoured Corps could have lost 300 or (according to Rotmistrov)** 400 
tanks on 12 July. The fact is that during the whole of Operation crraDeL it lost only 
33 tanks and assault guns in all, as the German files show beyond any doubt.®? Nor 
could it have lost any Panthers or Ferdinands—despite the fact that they are 
evoked by contemporary Soviet witnesses—simply because it did not possess any. 
Rotmistrov’s claim to have destroyed 70 Tigers is also a fiction. On the date in 
question only 15 tanks of that type were operational, and only five of them were 
deployed at Prokhorovka.?° On 12 July the whole of II SS Armoured Corps had at 
its disposal a total of 211 operational battle tanks, 58 assault guns, and 43 tank 
destroyers (self-propelled anti-tank guns).?! However, since SS Armoured Infantry 
Division “Totenkopf”? was attacking northwards on that date on the far side of the 
River Psel, there remained only SS Armoured Infantry Divisions “Leibstandarte’ 
and ‘Reich’, with a total of 117 battle tanks, 37 assault guns, and 32 tank 
destroyers, that is, 186 fighting vehicles in all,?> which could be deployed against 
5th Guards Armoured Army. 

On the morning of 12 July Rotmistrov possessed 838 operational fighting 
vehicles, and a further 96 tanks were brought in.?4 Of his five corps, he kept 
V Guards Motorized Corps in reserve and deployed around 100 of its tanks to 
secure his left flank against the German III Armoured Corps approaching from the 


86 Overy, Why the Allies Won, 95-6. 

87 Ostertag, ‘Die grote Panzerschlacht’, 424; the quoted source (Zins, Die Operation Zitadelle, 
114) makes no mention of such a tight concentration in an area measuring 500 by 1000 metres. 

88 Rotmistrov, Tankovoye srazhenie, 86. 

89 “Geheime Kommandosache: Ausfalle Heeresgruppe Siid, Stand 17.07.1943’ (fo. 74), BAMA 
RH 10/64. 

°° As shown by the daily divisional reports (see next note), on 12 July Armoured Infantry Divisions 
‘Leibstandarte’ and ‘Reich’ possessed, respectively, four and one operational Tigers. The other 10 
Tigers were with SS Armoured Infantry Division “Totenkopf’, which was in action on that day in 
another section of the front. 

°! For a detailed list of the individual tank types possessed by the three SS Armoured Infantry 
Divisions, see their daily reports on the evening of 11 July: BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2 (A 255-8). 
The cross-reference for 10 July (assault guns and anti-tank cannon) is on page A 248 (reverse side). See 
also the daily report of II SS Armoured Corps, 11 July 1943, 18.35 (fo. 99 and reverse side), BA-MA 
RH 21-4/118. The four Panzer Is not available for the tank battle, as well as the command tanks, are 
not included in this figure. 

92 BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2 (A 255-8). On the evening of 11 July, SS Armoured Infantry Division 
‘Totenkopf’ possessed 94 operational battle tanks, 21 assault guns, and 11 Marder tank destroyers. 

°3 BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2 (A 255-8). 94 Zamulin, Prokhorovka, 611. 
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south.?? Thus, 672 Soviet fighting vehicles were effectively engaged that day in 
action against the 186 tanks and assault guns of Divisions ‘Leibstandarte’ and 
‘Reich’.°° Rotmistrov’s operational plan involved thrusts in two directions: 


¢ The main thrust was directed from the north-east frontally against SS Armoured 
Infantry Division ‘Leibstandarte’ through the Prokhorovka corridor between 
the railway embankment and the River Psel. But the riverbank was boggy and 
there were several ribbon villages along it, leaving a strip about only 3 
kilometres wide in which to manoeuvre. In this section of the main thrust, 
XVIII Armoured Corps was to attack on the right along the River Psel, and 
XXIX Armoured Corps on the left along the railway embankment. This meant 
that, in the very first phase of the battle, more than 400 fighting vehicles?” 
advanced on Division ‘Leibstandarte’, which had only 56 battle tanks, 10 
assault guns, and 20 tank destroyers at its disposal.?® The superiority was 
around five to one. 


¢ Another thrust was to be directed simultaneously from the east at the German 
flank, against Armoured Infantry Division ‘Reich’, which was deployed on the 
right alongside “Leibstandarte’. Here the attack was to be carried out by II 
Guards Armoured Corps, supported by I] Armoured Corps. Altogether 200 
Soviet tanks stood ready,?? against which the German division could deploy 
61 battle tanks, 27 assault guns, and 12 tank destroyers.!° 


Account must also be taken of Voronezh Front formations, especially 69th Army, 
which were fighting in this sector anyway. In addition, units of 5th Guards Army, 
which was also part of the strategic reserve, were deployed in the zone of action of 5th 
Guards Armoured Army, for example 9th Guards Paratroop Division. Vatutin 
further supported Rotmistrov with five artillery regiments, two grenade-launcher 
regiments, and, above all, anti-tank artillery units such as 10th Anti-Tank Artillery 
Brigade.!°! In the Prokhorovka corridor the mass of barrelled weapons produced 
such a density of fire that in some phases of the battle there was hardly any chance of 
survival outside armoured protection. The Soviet counter-attack was supported by 


°> Rotmistrov removed 26th Guards Armoured Brigade from the fighting on 12 July and sent it 
also to the south. This brigade nevertheless took part in the first phase of the battle of Prokhorovka. 

96 Zamulin, Prokhorovka, 611. 

°” That day XXIX Armoured Corps sent 192 battle tanks and 20 assault guns into action; 
see CAMO Collection, doc. 35, ‘Otchet o boevykh deistviakh 29 tankovogo korpusa za period s 
7.7. po 24.7.43 g.’, 8. On the other flank, XVIII Armoured Corps had over 190 fighting vehicles; see 
Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 180; Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 106. 

°8 See the daily report on the evening of 11 July, BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2 (A 255 and 258). See 
also the daily report of II SS Armoured Corps, 11 July 1943, 18.35 (fo. 99 and reverse side), BA-MA 
RH 21-4/118. 

°° Rotmistrov, Tankovoye srazhenie, 43. See also The Battle for Kursk 1943. The Soviet General Staff 
Study, 222. 

100 See daily report on the evening of 11 July, BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2 (A 256 and 258). See also 
the daily report of II SS Armoured Corps, 11 July 1943, 18.35 (fo. 99 and reverse side), BA-MA RH 
21-4/118. 

101 The Battle for Kursk 1943. The Soviet General Staff Study, 222; Glantz and House, The Battle of 
Kursk, 169 and 181. 
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two air armies,!°? while at the culmination of the battle the German forces could rely 


on only sporadic aerial support, since VIII Air Corps had to withdraw two-thirds of 
its aircraft for deployment on other fronts, mainly in the sector of 9th Army. 

The psychological aspect should not be neglected. H SS Armoured Corps was 
not only showing signs of material attrition. The troops had been in action 
continuously since 5 July, and they were now facing fresh Soviet forces, the elite 
formations of 5th Guards Armoured Army, led by Rotmistrov, the Red Army’s 
foremost tank-warfare specialist. What the Germans had always feared about 
Russian armies was their massive, avalanche-like attacks without regard to losses. 
It was not only the oppressive numerical superiority that was threatening. The 
onrushing troops often attacked in a trance-like state, as if totally impervious to 
danger. That vodka played a part in this was no secret to German combatants on 
the eastern front, although Russian historiography has broached that subject only 
recently.!°3 In the view of two American military historians, this psychotropic 
agent was also use to ‘inspire’ the attacking forces at Prokhorovka on 12 July.!°4 
That may provide a partial explanation for the incomprehensible events which took 
place on Hill 252.2. The successful use of the element of surprise also deserves 
attention. It was a considerable achievement of Rotmistrov and his staff to bring an 
armada of tanks and other vehicles to the front so quickly and almost unnoticed. 
It required a march of 330 to 380 kilometres in three days.!°° German intelligence 
was expecting a counter-attack, but by no means one of such dimensions. 

Things had gone very well for SS Armoured Infantry Division “Leibstandarte’ on 
the previous day, 11 July. During its advance through the steppe it had to overcome 
a tank ditch which was to play an important role the following day. Beyond it 
stretched Hill 252.2, ‘like an enormous wave’. After managing to capture the 
heights and the Oktyabrski state farm on the far side against the resistance of 
9th Guards Paratroop Division, Leibstandarte was only 2.5 kilometres from 
Prokhorovka. At the same time, however, it had manoeuvred itself into a very 
exposed position with open flanks. Only a loose connection remained to its right- 
hand neighbour, SS Armoured Division ‘Reich’. An even more dangerous situation 
had developed on the left wing, which was hanging in the air. Since SS Armoured 
Infantry Division “Totenkopf” had attacked northwards rather than eastwards, the 
two thrust wedges had drifted apart, leaving a gap which Leibstandarte’s recon- 
naissance battalion could only monitor but by no means secure. At that moment an 
enemy push along the River Psel would inevitably have disastrous consequences. 
For that reason Leibstandarte was instructed to halt its advance for the time being. 
II SS Armoured Corps ordered the attack by Division “Totenkopf’ on the domin- 
ating Hill 226.6 in the Psel bridgehead to be pressed forward the next day with “all 
the artillery available’ to the corps. Only when this upland north of the Psel had 
been taken in its entirety should the other two divisions resume their attack.!°° 


102 Solovev, Wendepunkt, 109. 103 Veniaminov, “Narkotovskie grammy’, 95-6. 
104 Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 173, 181, and 416 (n. 33). 
105 See Rotmistrov, Tankovoye srazhenie, 21. 106 Soldaten, Kémpfer, Kameraden, 379. 
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Meanwhile the Leibstandarte units had been torn far apart. On the right wing, 
south of the railway embankment, stood 1st SS Armoured Infantry Regiment, and 
on the left, far forward in the wake of Hill 252.2, 2nd SS Armoured Infantry 
Regiment. The Armoured Regiment, on the other hand, was recovering from its 
exertions in a dip behind Hill 252.2. In reality, this regiment consisted of only one 
battalion of three companies, to which a heavy armoured company with four 
operational Tigers had been attached. The other battalion was back in Germany 
undergoing conversion to Panthers. 

It must therefore be stated clearly at this point that in the Prokhorovka corridor 
between the railway embankment and the River Psel there was by no means a 
German armoured army with 800 battle tanks, as claimed in the Soviet accounts, 
but only a single armoured battalion. So it is a myth that on the morning of 12 July 
two tank armadas, each in a closed phalanx, attacked simultaneously and clashed 
like knights in armour. When Rotmistrov launched the attack at 07.30 (08.30 
Moscow time), most of Leibstandarte’s tank crews were still fast asleep: “Utter 
silence reigned [... ] Since an attack on Prokhorovka seemed unthinkable without 
catching up with the neighbouring units, everyone was sleeping the sleep of 
exhaustion. We had seven days of tough offensive combat behind us, during 
which there is generally very little time for sleep.’!°” 

The foremost German unit at that moment was 2nd SS Armoured Infantry 
Regiment’s II Battalion, whose commander, Sturmbannfiihrer Jochen Peiper, 
become known for his exploits in the later course of the war (the offensive in the 
Ardennes). The previous day its infantry had taken Hill 252.2 and occupied the 
captured trenches. On the morning of 12 July the following scene took place on 
that hill: “We were all fast asleep when they were suddenly all over us with aircraft 
and an endless mass of tanks with infantry riding on them. It was hell. They were 
around us, over us, and among us. We fought man to man.’!08 The first German 
tank officer to see the Soviet tank avalanche approaching was Obersturmfihrer 
Rudolf von Ribbentrop. Looking up at Hill 252.2 that morning he saw violet signal 
flares, meaning ‘tank alarm’. While the other two armoured companies remained 
behind the tank ditches, he set off up the hill with his company’s seven Panzer IVs. 
Suddenly he saw a huge column of tanks approaching: ‘About 100 to 200 metres 
in front of us there emerged from a slight dip in the terrain 15, 20, 30, 40 Russian 
T-34s, and then too many to count [.. . ] The wall of tanks rolled towards us. Tank 
by tank, wave upon wave, an unimaginable mass of armour approaching at top 
speed.’!°? The seven German tanks stood no chance against such overwhelming 
odds. Four were hit immediately, but the other three got away. 


107 Ribbentrop, ‘Neu geboren—bei Prochorowka’, 53. 

108 Report by Untersturmfihrer Erhard Githr, quoted in Agte, Jochen Peiper, 132. On this fight, see 
also KTB II. SS-Panzerkorps, 12 July 1943, BA-MA RS 2-2/17; daily reports, 12 July (A 271 ff.), 
BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2; Chronik der siebenten Panzerkompanie, 43-4; Agte, Michael Wittmann, 69 ff.; 
Lehmann, Die Leibstandarte, iii. 262 ff; Stadler, Die Offensive gegen Kursk, 100 ff.; Glantz and House, 
The Battle of Kursk, 180, 182 ff., and 189 ff; Téppel, Die Offensive gegen Kursk, 36 ff. and 42 ff. 
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The attacking formation which had appeared so suddenly was the mass of XXIX 
Armoured Corps, led by Maj.-Gen. Kirichenko, consisting of 212 fighting vehicles.1!° 
The attack at this location was carried out by 31st and 32nd Armoured Brigades and 
53rd Motorized Rifle Brigade, supported by a self-propelled gun regiment and 26th 
Guards Paratroop Regiment. Once the tanks had passed the crest of Hill 252.2, they 
raced down the incline towards the two German armoured companies, which opened 
fire on them from the declivity. Mistaking the Germans tanks for Tigers, they wanted 
to eliminate their range superiority as quickly as possible. According to a German 
eyewitness report, ‘to anyone seeing the whole thing, it looked like the Russians were 
carrying out a kamikaze attack’.!!! If the Soviet tanks broke through in depth, it could 
only result in the collapse of the German front. Then, in a few minutes, the whole 
picture changed, and the seemingly inevitable victory turned into a catastrophe for the 
attackers. All because of an incredible Soviet oversight. They had forgotten about their 
own tank ditch! This 4.5-metre-deep obstacle, which we have already mentioned, 
had been dug by Soviet infantry and stretched across the declivity of Hill 252.2 
at right angles to the German—now the Soviet—direction of attack.!!2 The German 
defenders watched in amazement as ‘more and more T-34s came over the crest, raced 
down the slope, and overturned in the tank ditch behind which we were positioned’.!!% 
Ribbentrop had got away by moving along together with the Soviet fighting vehicles in 
a thick cloud of dust: 


Now the T-34s recognized the tank ditch and tried to veer left to the road, in order to 
get across the ditch via the bridge, which had been repaired. What happened then is 
indescribable [.. . ] As they converged on the bridge, the Russians were exposed on the 
flanks and made easier targets. Burning T-34s ran into and over each other. An inferno 
of fire, smoke, burning tanks, dead and wounded!!!4 


On the other side of the ditch there were only two German armoured companies, 
who would normally have stood no chance of stopping the avalanche of steel. Now 
it was simply ‘target practice at moving targets’.!1> Finally, the four Tigers came 
rushing up and were deployed on the division’s left wing. 

By noon 2nd SS Armoured Infantry Regiment had recaptured Hill 252.2 and 
the Oktyabrski state farm. The front slope of the hill looked like a tank graveyard, 
covered with the still-burning wrecks of some 100 Soviet tanks and a few infantry 
fighting vehicles from Peiper’s battalion.!!° On 12 July, according to the logistics 
files, SS Armoured Infantry Division ‘Leibstandarte’ seized 190 Soviet tanks 
abandoned in the areas which it had temporarily lost and then recovered.!!” 


110 See CAMO Collection, doc. 35, ‘Otchet 0 boevykh deistviakh 29 tankovogo korpusa za period 
s 7.7. po 24.7.43 g.’, 8. 

111 Mutterlose, ‘Artillerie’, 26. 

112 The author was able to take part in a visit to Prokhorovka in April 2005. Today the tank ditch is 
largely filled in, but its course at the time of the battle is still recognizable with the help of sketches on 
German situation maps (BA-MA RH 26-1005/47, K-6). 

113, Report by Johannes Brauer, quoted in Agte, Jochen Peiper, 132. 
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Most of them were found close together on the front slope of the hill. Yet the figure 
reported seemed so incredible that SS Obergruppenfiihrer Paul Hausser, the 
commanding general of II SS Armoured Corps, drove to the front in person to 
see for himself.!!8 According to the most recent Russian information, on 12 July 
XXIX Armoured Corps alone lost 172 of 219 tanks and assault guns, of which 118 
were total losses.1!? Casualties totalled 1,991, including 1,033 dead or missing. !?° 

At the same time as Hill 252.2 was being defended against frontal attack, the 
situation was becoming critical on Leibstandarte’s left flank. There Maj.-Gen. 
Bacharev’s XVIII Armoured Corps attacked along the Psel with 170th, 181st, 
and 110th Armoured Brigades, supported by 32nd Motorized Rifle Brigade and 
several unattached units such as 25th Guards Armoured Regiment, which was 
equipped with British ‘Churchill’ tanks. This sudden thrust occurred at the most 
unfavourable moment for the Germans, and in the most unfavourable place, that is, 
right in the gap between SS Armoured Infantry Divisions ‘Leibstandarte’ and 
‘Totenkopf’ to which we have already referred. The Soviet XVHI Armoured 
Corps penetrated deep into the gap with almost no opposition. In the left-hand 
section of 2nd Armoured Infantry Regiment’s zone of action, tactical coordination 
dissolved into chaos. There was no longer any stable front. On both sides the 
leadership lost control, and the combat disintegrated into a multitude of individual 
clashes in which it was difficult to see ‘which side was attacking and which was 
defending’.!7! 

The Soviet accounts are full of myths, of which the following episode is the 
theatrical epitome. On the morning of 12 July, II Battalion of 181st Armoured 
Brigade, part of XVII] Armoured Corps, was advancing along the River Psel at 
Petrovka when the T-34 of the battalion commander, Guards Captain Skripkin, 
was hit by shells from a Tiger. The captain was badly wounded, but the tank driver, 
Aleksandr Nikolayev, managed to get him out of the burning tank. Then the 
following act of heroism supposedly took place: 


As a Tiger rolled straight towards them, tank driver Aleksandr Nikolayev leaped back 
into his stricken, burning tank and stormed the enemy. The T-34 raced across the field 
like a blazing fireball. The Tiger stopped, reversed, and tried to turn. But it was too 
late. The burning T-34 smashed into the German tank at full speed. An explosion 
shook the earth. The Germans were so struck by the Soviet tank driver’s courage in 
ramming the Tiger that they beat a speedy retreat.!?? 


Accounts of this episode have also become commonplace in western literature 
about the battle of Kursk.!? Painters have captured the dramatic scene on canvas 


118 Ribbentrop, ‘Neu geboren—bei Prochorowka’, 56; Lehmann, Die Leibstandarte, iii. 268. 

19 Zamulin, Prokhorovka, 401 and Table 26. On this, see the combat report of XXIX Armoured 
Corps (CAMO Collection, doc. 35, “Otchet o boevykh deistviakh 29 tankovogo korpusa za period s 7.7. 
po 24.7.43 g’, 8). Zamulin’s figures differ from this somewhat, but he also drew on other sources. 
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122 Rotmistrov, Stalnaya Guardia, 190; quoted in German translation in Geschichte des Grofsen 
Vaterlindischen Krieges, iii. 326. 
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and film directors have portrayed it on the screen. So what is the truth of the 
matter? The commander of the Tiger that was allegedly blown to pieces, Sergeant 
Georg Létzsch, experienced the event as follows: ‘In the morning, the company was 
on the left wing of II Armoured Battalion when about 50 enemy tanks, from the 
cover of copses and hedges, came storming towards us in broad wedge formation [... ] 
I shot two T-34s, one of which drove towards me in flames. At the last moment 
I managed to avoid the burning bomb.’!*4 The push by XVIII Armoured Corps 
failed with considerable losses, including (according to Soviet reports) 55 tanks.1!?° 
After all the attacks had been repelled, the corps was withdrawn in the early 
afternoon and thereafter essentially deployed only defensively. 

The Soviet attacks in the right-hand section of the front to the south-east of the 
Prokhorovka—Belgorod railway embankment were even less successful. 1st SS 
Armoured Infantry Division held Leibstandarte’s right wing near the Stalinsk 
state farm, where it had to manage largely without support from battle tanks 
and was reinforced only by a few Marder tank destroyers.!*° The attacking 
forces consisted of 25th Armoured Brigade of XXIX Armoured Corps, supported 
by 1446th Self-Propelled Guns Artillery Regiment and 28th Guards Paratroop 
Regiment, as well as parts of 169th Armoured Brigade of II Armoured Corps.!?7 

The right flank of II SS Armoured Corps, which curved back far to the south, 
was defended by SS Armoured Infantry Division ‘Reich’. In that sector the 
attacking forces were II Guards Armoured Corps and II Armoured Corps.!78 
Their attacks, in the direction of Yasnaya Polyana and Kalinin, were repelled 
after heavy fighting, after which the German units went on the counter-attack 
and captured Storozhevoye on the left wing.!”? 


124 Report by Sergeant Georg Létzsch (13. Kp./Pz.Abt. II), quoted in Wendt, Tiger, 19-20. From 
the German files (see next section) it is quite clear that on 12 July not a single Tiger was reported as 
written off. Mr Werner Wendt, who fought in this encounter on board a Tiger, told the author that on 
that day another Tiger was left heavily damaged. It could not be hauled away the following day because 
of strong enemy fire, and later had to be written off. But in any case the damage had been caused by a 
shell shot. He said there was definitely no question of a Tiger having been blown up by ramming. 

125 On the losses, see Combat Report No. 38 of XVIII Armoured Corps, 13 July, 08.00, CAMO 
Collection, doc. 33, “Boevye donesenia shtaba 18-go tankovogo korpusa za period s 11. iyulia po 15 
iyulia 1943 goda’. On the course of the fighting in general, see the report of 5th Guards Armoured 
Army, CAMO Collection, doc. 30, ‘Iz otcheta o boevykh deistviakh 5-i Gvardeiskoi Tankovoi armii za 
period s 7 iyulia po 24 iyulia 1943 goda’, 8 ff; KTB II. SS-Panzerkorps, 12 July 1943, BA-MA RS 2-2/ 
17; daily reports, 12 July (A 271 ff.), BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2; Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 
180 and 188 ff.; Toppel, Die Offensive gegen Kursk, 40-1 and 46 ff. 

126 On this fighting, see KTB II. SS-Panzerkorps, 12 July 1943, BA-MA RS 2-2/17; daily reports, 
12 July (A 271 ff), BA-MA RS 2-2/18, pt. 2; BAMA N 756/107 (Vopersal collection), 
‘Panzerschlacht am Kolchos Stalinsk’; Frey, Ich wollte die Freiheit, 279 ff; Lehmann, Die 
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The most significant territorial gains on 12 July were achieved by SS Armoured 
Infantry Division “Totenkopf’.!3° In this connection we must take issue with the 
Soviet accounts, according to which tanks of the Totenkopf Division were involved 
on that day in the battle against Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards Armoured Army in the 
Prokhorovka corridor. In fact, all of Totenkopf’s fighting vehicles were in the 
bridgehead on the far side of the Psel and attacked from there in a northerly 
direction. It is true that during the engagement one tank unit received an order 
to cross the Psel at Mikhailovka and strike the rear of the Soviet tanks that were 
attacking the Leibstandarte Division. But that attempt failed because of the boggy 
riverbanks. It was only at Kozlovka that infantry units of 6th SS Armoured Infantry 
Regiment remained on the south bank to secure the engineer’s bridge. Rotmistrov’s 
claim that on 12 July he stopped the Totenkopf Division’s advance by deploying 
his reserve (V Guards Motorized Corps) is also incorrect. He did indeed send 24th 
Guards Armoured Brigade and 10th Guards Motorized Brigade into the section 
north of the Psel, but their advance proceeded slowly and they were able to attack 
only on the following day. Accordingly, he has been accused by American historians 
of bringing the action forward in his memory.!%1 

On the day in question, the Totenkopf Division actually attacked General 
Aleksei Semenovich Zhadov’s 5th Guards Army, as well as XXXI Armoured 
Corps and parts of 6th Guards Army.'? After beating off heavy Soviet attacks in 
the morning, it succeeded in pushing forward as far as the Prokhorovka— 
Kartashevka road, which made Rotmistrov very nervous. He was afraid of being 
outmanoeuvred, since his units were now threatened in the rear as well as on the 
flanks. Totenkopf’s advance—the northernmost thrust of the offensive— 
symbolizes the course of events on 12 July. The German units, surprised by the 
strength of the Soviet counter-attack, were at first forced onto the defensive. But 
they inflicted such heavy losses on the over-hastily attacking Soviet formations that 
they were already able to resume their own offensive in the afternoon. 


(c) Balance-Sheet of the Soviet Debacle 


General Rotmistrov painted a picture of a colossal battle, in which he described the 
defeat of II SS Armoured Corps and the destruction of 400 German tanks. This 
epic inspired many authors, who quoted it extensively. It is nevertheless surprising 
that there is not the slightest atmosphere of disaster in the German reports. For the 
day in question, Hausser, the commanding general of the supposedly annihilated 
armoured corps, mentions only ‘a large-scale tank battle’, and comments laconic- 
ally: “The enemy was unable to break through; many tanks were shot down.’!%? 
Similarly, a tank commander who was deployed on 12 July on Hill 252.2 writes: 
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‘When I returned to the tank ditch in the evening, we were convinced we had 
achieved a great victory.’!34 In view of the 100 or so Soviet tank wrecks, mostly still 
burning, right in front of the hotly contested tank ditch, his subjective impression is 
entirely understandable. 

The files in the German archives, in which historians were strangely uninterested 
until a few years ago, contain meticulous assessments of Army Group South’s tank 
losses. Examination of those files results in the conclusion—as surprising as it is 
unequivocal—that, on 12 July, II SS Armoured Corps did not record a single write- 
off for battle tanks and assault guns. 14° This is also confirmed by the corps’ logistics 
files, for example, an entry in the war diary of the quartermaster’s department on 
the evening of 12 July: “Dept. V informs the Quartermaster that there are no tank 
write-offs today.’13° Admittedly, the evaluation of other sources leads to the 
conclusion that three tanks left immobilized on the battlefield could not subse- 
quently be recovered because of enemy fire, so that the write-off figures had to be 
adjusted later.!9” But even if those losses are backdated to 12 July, that still gives a 
maximum total of three write-offs. There is one plausible explanation for the low 
loss figures: II SS Armoured Corps remained ‘master of the battlefield’, and as such 
it was able to put the enemy’s immobilized fighting vehicles out of action and haul 
its own (except for three) to the repair shops. The latter had a great deal of heavy 
work to do during Operation cIrADEL, but on 12 July the number of losses 
remained within normal limits as measured by the previous days. Only 41 battle 
tanks of the Leibstandarte and Reich Divisions were under repair for ‘long-term 
damage’, and that figure included several tanks damaged in previous days.!98 Speed 
of repair gave the German armoured force a decisive advantage. In that respect the 
successive figures for daily operational strength are particularly telling. On 11 July 
the two German divisions had over 186 operational tanks, assault guns, and tank 
destroyers (self-propelled guns),!9? while on 13 July, that is, after the battle of 
Prokhorovka, the figure was 190.!4° The comparison thus shows an increase of four 
fighting vehicles, which does not exactly point to the alleged destruction of II SS 
Armoured Division on 12 July. 
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The term ‘apocalyptic’ is more appropriate to the disaster which overtook 5th 
Guards Armoured Army on that day. Although Rotmistrov wrote several accounts 
of the battle of Prokhorovka, he was remarkably reticent about his own losses. 
He gave figures only for the number of damaged fighting vehicles. Thus, in the first 
phase of the battle, 420 tanks were put out of action owing to ‘damage requiring 
repair’. Of those, 112 were only slightly damaged and could be repaired immediately.'4! 
Why, then, did he remain silent on the decisive question of write-offs? As can be 
calculated from the (albeit incomplete) Russian archive documents that have since 
become available, on 12 July 5th Guards Armoured Army lost around 235 fighting 
vehicles as write-offs.'42 The Russian historian Valerii Zamulin comes to the 
conclusion, partly based on other sources, that at least 207 of Rotmistrov’s fighting 
vehicles were ‘burned’ on that day.!? In fact, both figures are probably too low.!44 
The Soviet reporting system was decidedly defective. How could it have worked 
perfectly in the chaotic conditions of 12 July? A frighteningly large number of 
tank officers had been killed, and the survivors no longer had an overview of 
the numbers of damaged tanks scattered all over the battlefield. Moreover, the 
battlefield was in the hands of the Germans, who had succeeded in pushing the 
Soviet attacking forces back to their starting positions, and some even further back. 
On the evening of 12 July the damaged Soviet tanks were totally destroyed by 
special squads. It was only on 17 July, when II SS Armoured Corps was withdrawn 
from the front, that the approaching Soviet troops were able to see the extent of the 
debacle that had taken place. Thus the first reliable report of losses also bears that 
date. It is a statement of fighting vehicles lost from 12 to 16 July, signed by the chief 
of staff of Fifth Guards Armoured Army, according to which the army had written 
off 334 tanks and assault guns.'4° However, almost all those losses must have 
been incurred on 12 July, since immediately afterwards the hard-hit 5th Guards 
Armoured Army was largely withdrawn and, as is also evident from German 
reports, took hardly any further part in the fighting. An exception was V Guards 
Motorized Corps, which was deployed on 12 July, but only as a reserve. In any case it 
suffered only 73 write-offs, so that 261 were incurred by the remaining four corps.!4¢ 
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That being so, the author’s calculation of 235 write-offs for 5th Guards Armoured 
Army on 12 July seems by no means too low.'47 In addition, there were 308 fighting 
vehicles ‘in need of repair’, not counting the 112 described by Rotmistrov as ‘slightly 
damaged’, which could be repaired immediately.!48 A publication by the Military 
History Institute in Moscow contains the following laconic assessment: “Despite its [. . . ] 
numerical superiority, 5th Guards Armoured Army did not manage to give the 
battle a decisive turn. Towards evening, after losing 500 tanks and assault guns, its 
units went over to the defensive.’!4° 

Rotmistrov’s report has many shortcomings, but on one point at least it is 
possible to agree with him without reservation: ‘On 12 July the troops of 5th 
Guards Armoured Army fought with death-defying heroism.’!°° That is also 
proven by the figure of 3,563 casualties, of whom over 1,500 dead or missing 
(not including V Guards Motorized Corps).!°! The corresponding figure on the 
German side was 522, of whom 97 dead or missing.!°* The casualty figures for 
Rotmistrov’s units as at 16 July (including late reports) are more complete. Total 
casualties were 7,107, and the figure of 3,597 for dead and missing was higher 
than that for the wounded.!°3 Zamulin comments: ‘Our tank losses were enormous, 
but there was something worse: the crews were burned alive along with their 
vehicles.’°4 Despite the huge losses, Sth Guards Armoured Army gained no ground 
at all on 12 July, and Hill 252.2 was lost once again. The only success of the troops 
of 5th Guards Armoured Army was a moral one. Even the soldiers of the Waffen 
SS, who often fought fanatically, were shocked by the enemy’s readiness for 
sacrifice. But the tragedy of this ‘mass heroism’ so frequently conjured up in the 
Soviet accounts was that it was wasted in a senseless attack. Normally such a mass of 
armour and fiercely determined troops should have achieved a decisive victory. 

Although Lt.-Gen. Rotmistrov was hailed as the victor of Prokhorovka during 
the Soviet era, there was clear criticism within the Red Army. In a confidential 
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Diagram II.1.1. Losses in the tank battle at Prokhorovka (12 July 1943) 


study by the Soviet General Staff drawn up during the war, we find the following 
judgement: ‘On 12 July 5th Guards Armoured Army thus failed to fulfil the task 
assigned to it.’"1°° The newly formed army was torn to pieces on the very first day of 
battle, so that its commander-in-chief had to come up with an explanation. “What 
have you done to your magnificent armoured army?’ Stalin demanded.!°° He was 
so furious that he wanted to sack Rotmistrov and have him court-martialled.!°7 
Rotmistrov nevertheless persisted in his version of events and created the heroic 
myth of an epic tank battle on 12 July that supposedly resulted in the annihilation 
of II SS Armoured Corps and the destruction of 400 German tanks, including 70 
Tigers. More accurately, it was a case of a concerted cover-up by a group that 
included, in addition to Rotmistrov, General Vatutin, the commander in chief of 
Voronezh Front, and his military adviser Khrushchev, later to be party leader and 
Soviet head of state. Stalin, meanwhile, took care not to call those responsible to 
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account, since he, after all, was the one mainly to blame.!°® It was he who had 
originated the abundantly optimistic idea of going over to the offensive on 12 July 
not only in the north at Orel but also in the south at Prokhorovka. But Manstein’s 
attack had not yet passed its climax, so Stalin sent the newly formed 5th Guards 
Armoured Army straight into the trap. Had Rotmistrov, a competent tank com- 
mander, been free to deploy his troops as he saw fit, such hair-raising mistakes 
would hardly have occurred. In the event, the battle became a perfect example of 
how tank formations should never be used. The actual intention was to break 
through the front at the weakest point and surround the German tank units that 
had pushed forward. But the Germans did not follow the Soviet scenario: on 11 
July they themselves broke through the front and advanced on Prokhorovka. The 
unintended effect for the Red Army, as correctly described in the revised wording of 
the Great Patriotic War, was that ‘the strongest Soviet group attacked the strongest 
German group, not in the flank, however, but frontally’.!°? 

Since the Stavka had underestimated the pace of the forward thrust by the 
supposedly exhausted German armoured forces, the arrival of German tanks in 
the marshalling area planned for the Soviet attack came as a complete surprise. This 
gave rise to a grotesque scene on the eve of the battle. On 11 July Marshal 
Aleksandr Mikhailovich Vasilevsky had been sent by Stalin to Rotmistrov as a 
representative of the Stavka and was driving with him south-west of Prokhorovka to 
the front in the late afternoon. Suddenly a column of tanks came rolling towards 
them in the distance. Vasilevsky complained to Rotmistrov that the Soviet tanks 
were supposed to advance undetected, and here they were “driving about in broad 
daylight in full view of the Germans’.!°° At that moment the tanks opened fire and 
both of them realized they were German. Vasilevsky, who was completely under 
the influence of Stalin’s orders, overreacted and ordered the attack to begin that 
same evening at 20.00 (German time). It was, however, postponed to 02.00 and 
finally scheduled for 07.30 the next morning.!©! As a result, Sth Guards Armoured 
Army found itself forced to attack without sufficient intelligence and reconnaissance. 
Not even the huge tank ditch on the other side of Hill 252.2 was taken into 
account. As Zamulin comments: “How it happened that our brigade and battalion 
commanders were completely unaware of the existence of that ditch is incompre- 
hensible.’!°? The attack was carried out hastily, in a hectic rush. Instead of the 
properly prepared attack that had been planned, an unnecessary immediate attack 
was launched in which it was impossible to coordinate the action of the various 
forces. In a report by XXIX Armoured Corps we read: “The attack began without 
artillery fire [...] and with no aerial support.’!°3 On the Soviet side it came to 
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‘duels between our own tank troops and artillery troops’.!°4 Criticism was directed 
above all at the Soviet air force: ‘Coordination between air force units and ground 
troops was deficient. Bomber pilots frequently bombed their own front-line troops 
and even the second line and staff HQs.’!® To be fair to Rotmistrov, he himself 
was relatively little to blame for the chaos, since he had no alternative but to obey 
Stalin’s absurd order. Nevertheless, his idea of engaging the German tanks ‘at close 
quarters’ had disastrous consequences. 
An assessment of the tank battle from the Soviet viewpoint shows that: 


* Tactically it was not only a defeat but a fiasco which became, for many tank 
crews, a ‘flaming inferno’. 


* Operationally it stopped the advance of the German tanks, at least temporarily. 
However, what had been planned was not a defensive battle but a break- 
through followed by encirclement and destruction of the enemy. That “Cannae’ 
failed in all respects. 


° At the strategic level it was a failure, because Rotmistrov’s tanks were supposed 
to have played the main role in the coming summer offensive. The Stavka had 
been forced to play its trump card too soon and to no effect. 


All this notwithstanding, the myth of Prokhorovka as the ‘graveyard of German 
armour’ seems ineradicable. Even today we can read on all sides that at Prokhor- 
ovka, thanks to their superior operational expertise, the Soviet tank troops cele- 
brated their greatest triumph of the war. And so Hill 252.2, on which there stands 
today an enormous monument, is still seen as the legendary place at which the tide 
of the Second World War turned. 


(d) Epilogue: The Tank Battle that Never Took Place 


Rotmistrov’s heroic epic was even surpassed in western historiography, above all by 
the account of a second tank battle which his units are supposed to have fought at 
the same time on 12 July against HI Armoured Corps to the south of Prokhorovka. 
The origin of this fanciful embellishment is as follows: during the night of 11 to 
12 July, 6th Armoured Division had pushed forward in a ‘ghost column’ far to the 
north towards Rzhavets, so that its spearhead was now only 17 kilometres from 
Prokhorovka. Vatutin feared that III Armoured Corps would strike from the south 
at the exposed flank of 5th Guards Armoured Army, which was attacking in a 
westerly direction.!©° So he ordered Rotmistrov to send out a part of his reserve 
against the supposedly advancing German tanks. This scenario fired the imagin- 
ation of the German military author Paul Carell, for example, who conceived of a 
race to Prokhorovka by III Armoured Corps: ‘Once again, as so often in the history 
of war, the outcome of a fateful military encounter which was to determine the 
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further course of the whole campaign depended on a race against the clock, on a day 
or even an hour. The “World Minute of Waterloo” repeated itself at Prokhor- 
ovka.’!°7 Carell was referring to the race to Waterloo between Bliicher, the Prussian 
field marshal rushing to the aid of the British commander Wellington, and 
Napoleon’s Marshal Grouchy, who was trying in vain to prevent that intervention. 
General Kempf supposedly arrived at Prokhorovka just as late as Marshal Grouchy 
at Waterloo. 

It is clear from German archive documents, however, that this race on 12 July 
never took place, and still less did the tank battle south of Prokhorovka described by 
Rotmistrov.!°° In the sector in question there was only 6th Armoured Division, 
with 44 tanks at most.!©? After the ‘the ghost column march to Rzhavets’, the other 
parts of the division had to be brought up. But above all, the night-time advance 
had further increased the length of the open flanks, exposing them to counter- 
attacks by the Soviet 59th Army and 7th Guards Army. Because of the course of the 
front, which resembled a stretched-out finger, III Armoured Corps had to fight 
in three different directions simultaneously. Hermann Breith, the commanding 
general, wrote about the situation on 12 July: ‘In the course of the day it became 
apparent that a swing to the north-west [in the direction of Prokhorovka] was out 
of the question.’!7° On the German side, therefore, the ‘race’ never took place. 

Rotmistrov sent parts of his reserve against the German tanks supposedly 
advancing from the south.!7! If he is to be believed, on 12 July there was also a 
battle to the south of Prokhorovka: ‘a bitterly fought tank battle with the enemy’s 
6th Armoured Division that lasted until after dark [...] The massed tank attack 
was repelled with great losses for the enemy.’!”* However, as already mentioned, 
there is no reference to this in the German files. Instead, the war diary of 11th 
Armoured Regiment of 6th Armoured Division reports what really happened at the 
alleged tank battle on the evening of 12 July: “Towards 18.00 the Russians tried to 
attack Rzhavets, but they pulled back again after three T-34s were shot down.’!73 

As in the case of the fighting against SS Armoured Infantry Division “Totenkopf? 
north of the Psel, which did not take place until 13 July, Rotmistrov also ascribed 
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the fighting in the Rzhavets area to the previous day. By his self-justifying account 
of events he sought to counter criticism that he had fragmented his forces and not 
deployed them at the right time in the right place. The conclusion is that on 12 July 
at Prokhorovka 5th Guards Armoured Army fought only against two SS Armoured 
Infantry Divisions (each with a single armoured battalion),!74 apart from an 
insignificant skirmish at Rzhavets. 

There is, however, another interpretation, in which the tank battle of Prokhor- 
ovka is seen as the sum of all the fighting that took place from 12 to 16 July in the 
larger Prokhorovka—Rzhavets area.!7> Accordingly, II SS Armoured Corps and III 
Armoured Corps fought against the following major Soviet formations: 5th Guards 
Armoured Army, 5th Guards Army, 69th Army, and parts of 6th and 7th Guards 
Army, supported by numerous unattached units such as XXXI Armoured Corps 
and 96th Armoured Brigade. Strictly speaking, however, the fighting on 13 July 
was no longer about Prokhorovka.!”° Rather, Army Group South abandoned its 
original plan of a swing to the east after the Red Army set up densely staggered anti- 
tank lines in front of the town.!7” The new objective was to finally close the gap 
between the SS Armoured Corps and II] Armoured Corps, and box in the Soviet 
69th Army standing between them. At midday on 15 July the junction of the two 
armoured corps was successfully achieved at Maloye Yablonovo.!78 In any case, 
the mass of 69th Army had meanwhile managed to extricate itself, leaving only 
a few units encircled. Moreover, after 12 July there were no more Soviet tank 
attacks worth mentioning.!7? 5th Guards Armoured Army was no longer much in 
action, except for V Guards Motorized Corps, which had been spared on the 
first day of the fighting. This restraint seems plausible, as Rotmistrov’s units 
incurred a total of 334 write-offs from 12 to 16 July,!®° the vast majority of 
them on 12 July. In contrast, from 10 to 16 July the SS Armoured Corps suffered 
only 13 total write-offs. 18" 

Finally, the picture must be extended to the whole southern front. Rotmistrov, 
the ‘Lion of Prokhorovka’,!8? also met with criticism from within the Red Army 
about the glorification of his 5th Guards Armoured Army. The claim that his army 
alone had attacked on 12 July played down the role of the other armies, 1° whereas 
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in fact most of the units of Voronezh Front went on the attack that same morning. 
To give the whole picture once again: what was planned for the tank units of Army 
Group South on 12 July was total destruction. In this, 5th Guards Armoured Army 
was given the main role, in which it was a total failure. Instead of pushing forward 
more than 30 kilometres to just south of Bykovka and joining up with Ist 
Armoured Army, which was advancing from the west, it was thrown back even 
further than its own starting positions. Although 5th Guards Army, deployed north 
of the Psel, attacked equally unsuccessfully, it was at least able to prevent the 
Totenkopf Division from striking Rotmistrov’s units in the rear. Its southern 
neighbour, 69th Army, which was literally ground to pieces between two German 
armoured corps, fought with notable courage. It was 69th Army’s few tank units 
which attacked the German bridgehead at Rzhavets on 12 July and prevented a 
rapid push forward by II] Armoured Corps. The attempt by 7th Guards Army 
to attack III Armoured Corps in the rear was a failure, but Germany’s 7th 
Armoured Division was tied down and subsequently unable to take part in the 
northward thrust. 

XXXXVIHI Armoured Corps advanced in the western sector of Germany’s 
Fourth Armoured Army. On 12 July it had 183 operational battle tanks, assault 
guns, and self-propelled cannon at its disposal.!84 It was supposed to be attacked in 
the flank by Mikhail Yefimovich Katukov’s 1st Armoured Army, while 6th Guards 
Army attacked frontally at the same time. The Soviet armoured forces deployed in 
this sector had been extensively decimated in the last few days and possessed no 
more than 420 or so fighting vehicles, including recent reinforcements.!®° Unlike 
the Germans, however, they had more than enough infantry, artillery, and anti- 
tank guns. What was decisive, in any case, was the fact that, while Rotmistrov 
attacked frontally at the strongest point, Katukov’s 1st Armoured Army struck at 
the weakest German position. 5th Guards Armoured Corps, X Armoured Corps, 
and, in reserve, VI Armoured Corps (a total of 270 tanks)!8° attacked deep in the 
flank of the German XXXXVIII Armoured Corps at Berezovka—Verkhopenye. 
Their task was to push forward in the rear of the German armoured units eastwards 
towards Yakovlevo, where they were to join with the pincer arm of 5th Guards 
Armoured Army. The thrust struck at the seam between XXXXVIII Armoured 
Corps and LI] Army Corps, putting 332nd Infantry Division into difficulties. As a 
result, 3rd Armoured Division and Armoured Infantry Division “Grossdeutschland’ 
had to interrupt their advance and send strong armoured units back towards 
the south to prevent a Soviet breakthrough on the left flank.!8” At the same 
time, in the north, Germany’s 11th Armoured Division was attacked by 6th 
Guards Army, supported by III Guards Motorized Corps and XXXI Armoured 
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Corps. The Germans nevertheless succeeded in repelling the Soviet attacks along 
the whole front, and in the evening of 12 July the Soviet forces went back on the 
defensive.!8® From the tactical viewpoint, such an offensive was questionable. The 
Voronezh Front formations had to leave their defensive positions and were driven 
towards the cannon of the more powerful German tanks, where they suffered painful 
losses. In terms of its operational effects, however, 1st Armoured Army’s flanking attack 
proved more successful than the frontal attack by 5th Guards Armoured Army.!8° 

So while Rotmistrov described a tank battle at Rzhavets that never took place, he 
ignored another that was perfectly real. In the German operations staffs, the battles 
against 5th Guards Armoured Army at Prokhorovka were considered an ‘outstand- 
ing success’.!9° On the other hand, the attack by the Soviet 1st Armoured Army led 
to a temporary crisis which completely disrupted the timing of the operation. News 
of it also reached the OKH, where Lt-Col. Count Johann Adolf von Kielmansegg, 
head of the General Staff’s operations division, anxiously confided to his diary that 
the attacking units in the south had “come to a standstill’.!°! Although the crisis was 
overcome the same day, the news of this temporary setback reached Fuhrer 
headquarters just when a decision-making process with major strategic implications 
was imminent. 


5. HITLER’S ORDER TO HALT THE 
OFFENSIVE—‘VICTORY THROWN AWAY? 


Whether Kursk was the turning point or even the decisive battle of the war seems 
very questionable. On the other hand, another event which occurred at the same 
time was unequivocally a decisive break. On 10 July 1943 the western Allies landed 
in Sicily.!°* From now on, Germany was forced to fight a multi-front war on the 
continent of Europe. This event, which took place 3,000 kilometres from Kursk, 
caused Hitler, almost automatically, to order a halt to Operation crTaDEL.!% 
As already discussed, the dictator’s attitude to that offensive was in any case very 
ambivalent. Neither its opponents nor its proponents among the generals had really 
convincing arguments. At the time, Hitler’s closest advisors in the OKW, especially 
Alfred Jodl, had clearly come out against it. Owing to their rivalry with the OKH, 
they were not willing to see Germany’s precious reserves of armour sacrificed in 
the OKH’s eastern theatre for tactical operational purposes, when they would be 
lacking in the OKW theatres of operations in southern and western Europe for a 
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strategic purpose, namely the prevention of a multi-front war. Unlike the cam- 
paigns in 1941/2, in 1943 Hitler was not seeking a ‘knock-out blow’! on the 
eastern front, but wanted to make—as he put it— ‘only small forays’.19> 

Hitler was confirmed in this intention by a new crisis which developed on 
13 May 1943 following Army Group Africa’s capitulation in Tunis. Now the 
southern flank was open for an attack on ‘Fortress Europe’. The Fiihrer was beset 
by doubts as to whether his Italian Axis partner was still prepared to fight on. 
Pressed by Jodl, he seriously considered giving up CITADEL altogether.!9° At the 
least, as he stated at a conference on 15 May, he was determined to withdraw strong 
combat units from the eastern front as soon as Italy was threatened. In that event, 
‘eight good armoured divisions, as well as four infantry divisions’, were to be 
transferred to the southern flank.!°7 According to a later account by General 
(ret.) Walter Warlimont, who at the time was deputy chief of the OKW Operations 
Staff, they included ‘three named SS armoured infantry divisions [I] SS Armoured 
Corps], which Hitler expected to have a strong recruiting effect on the fascist 
element in the Italian armed forces and civilian population’.!°8 However, Hitler 
feared not only the loss of Italy but also the vacuum that the withdrawal of Italian 
troops from the Balkans would leave behind, which could lead to a further invasion 
by the western powers and the adhesion of the Balkan states and Turkey to the 
western alliance.!°? Within the OKH it was firmly assumed that in the event of a 
successful Allied landing in Sicily the dictator would immediately put a stop to 
Operation CITADEL.?°° 

This marked a shift of priorities in Hitler’s strategy. For the first time since the 
beginning of the campaign against the Soviet Union, defence in the west took 
priority over the offensive in the east.?°! During the above-mentioned conference 
the dictator declared evocatively that ‘no front can be allowed to come into being 
on the borders of the Reich’.*°? A later statement by Hitler on 26 July also tells us 
much about his worries at the time about launching Operation C1TADEL despite the 
threat of a turnaround in Italy: “That was the whole reason why I was afraid to start 
in the east too early, since I always thought that everything would happen 
immediately in the south.’ 
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On 10 July American and British troops landed in Sicily in what was then the 
largest combined air, sea, and land operation in military history. That event 
triggered, almost as a reflex, Hitler’s decision to withdraw large armoured units 
and thereby end the offensive. There was, however, a far more serious reason 
than the landing itself which caused the German dictator to send troops to the 
aid of Benito Mussolini. Given the failure of the Italian troops, Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring’s prognosis that Sicily could be successfully defended proved an 
illusion.?2°4 The Italian defence collapsed after only two days.*°° On 12 July (the 
day of the battle of Prokhorovka) there could no longer be any doubt that Sicily, 
and Italy as a whole, could no longer be held without effective German support.?° 

The next day the commanders-in-chief of Army Groups Centre and South, Field 
Marshals von Kluge and von Manstein, were summoned to Fihrer headquarters. 
There Hitler informed them that, in view of the critical situation in Italy, he wished 
to stop Operation CITADEL and transfer II SS Armoured Corps to that country. 
Manstein protested vigorously, arguing that ‘the battle had now reached the 
decisive point’. Victory was ‘within reach. Breaking off action now would be 
throwing away victory.’ 2°? As commander-in-chief of Army Group South, he 
took an optimistic view of the situation and argued that the decisive breakthrough 
was imminent. The enemy had been forced to deploy a large part of his operational 
reserve at a very early stage, and the counter-attack could be repelled. Manstein, on 
the other hand, had not yet committed any of his own reserve, XXIV Armoured 
Corps. His confidence was based above all on the huge losses sustained by the 
enemy, who, he said, had already lost 1,800 tanks.?8 

To avoid any misunderstanding, it must be stated that at this point in time 
Manstein no longer believed in the success of Operation CITADEL as originally 
conceived. The field marshal by no means wanted to continue the thrust towards 
Kursk with his tanks alone, when Ninth Army was no longer in place as the second 
arm of the pincer movement. On the German side it had already been realized 
that there would be greater difficulties in the northern sector, and the main force 
of the attack had therefore been switched to Army Group South.?°? On orders 
from the OKH, that was where the mass of aircraft and tanks had been deployed. 
As a strict adherent of the concentration principle, Guderian had declared in 
favour of ‘massing all armoured forces in one place, either with [Army Group] 
South or with Centre, so as to achieve overwhelming superiority’.2!° Manstein 
now put forward an alternative plan for securing partial success, dubbed Operation 
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ROLAND.”!! The idea was that his armoured units would no longer attack 
northwards—and certainly not north-eastwards in the direction of Prokhorovka— 
but would swing sharply to the west so as to encircle all the Soviet troops positioned 
in the south-western section of the Kursk salient in a one-armed pincer movement. 
The direction of thrust which suggested itself was along the east-to-west-flowing 
River Psel. A precondition, however, was the deployment of Manstein’s reserve, 
XXIV Armoured Corps, so as to be able to intervene against new Red Army forces 
approaching from the east. The field marshal, however, did not have freedom of 
action since the dictator had made deployment of the army group reserve subject to 
his personal authorization. The corps was led by General Walther Nehring, an 
experienced tank-warfare commander, and consisted of SS Armoured Infantry 
Division ‘Viking’ and 17th and 23th Armoured Divisions. It comprised 181 
operational tanks and assault guns,*!? as well as 13 motorized infantry batta- 
lions,?!° which was even more important in the given situation. Manstein asked 
for the immediate deployment of only the first two divisions, which together 
possessed 115 fighting vehicles, but Hitler refused. What is more, the dictator 
ordered the withdrawal of a further third of the air-force units, leaving Army Group 
South with only 250 fighters and ground-attack aircraft, but no bombers or dive- 
bombers.?!4 

From 13 to 17 July a strange war took place on the southern front of the Kursk 
salient. Following their attempted attack on 12 July, the Voronezh Front forma- 
tions were so badly hit that they remained passive in most sectors. The Germans, 
for their part, conducted attacks of dubious legality behind Hitler’s back, as it were. 
Pressed by Manstein, the dictator had agreed to the half-hearted compromise that 
while Operation Citadel would have to be broken off, Army Group South should 
continue to strike at the enemy troops, which were partially entangled with its own 
units, to the extent necessary to create ‘the possibility of withdrawing troops from 
the front’.2!> What now ensued at operational level was conspiratorial collusion 
between the OKH, which sought to evade Hitler’s decision, and Army Group 
South HQ. The OKH General Staff’s operations division deliberately delayed 
passing on Hitler’s order to halt the offensive, in order to give the Army Group time 
to launch Operation ROLAND.7!® Since attacks in a northerly direction were no 
longer allowed, the opportunity was taken to encircle and destroy parts of the Soviet 
forces that had been threatening the flanks. This was successful mainly in the 
eastern sector. At the same time, the first SS Armoured Corps units were withdrawn 
from the front to prepare them for Operation ROLAND. In the OKH, Gen. 
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Kurt Zeitzler and Lt.-Gen. Adolf Heusinger still hoped to win Hitler over to a 
partial operational solution by facing him with accomplished facts. What the 
generals were doing did not remain hidden from Hitler, however, and on 16 July 
he issued Special Fiihrer Order No. 100.7!7 On 17 July, at 08.55, Fourth 
Armoured Army received the order to withdraw the SS Armoured Corps and 
assemble it in the Belgorod area.*!® This decision aroused dismay in the 
OKH. Von Kielmansegg, then a lieutenant-colonel in the General Staff, wrote 
despairingly in his diary: “There’s “Roland” finished before it even started. It’s 
enough to make you weep.””!? The officers of the armoured units, still fully geared 
to attack, could not see the sense of the order either. They were convinced they 
remained ‘victors over an enemy vastly superior in men and material’.??° 

Like the order to stop before Dunkirk, Hitler’s forced halt to Operation crraDEL 
aroused emotional reactions. It gave rise to a controversy among historians which 
continues to this day. Manstein wrote in his memoirs that Army Group South ‘had 
been forced to abandon the battle before the outcome was decided, perhaps just 
before victory, at least on its own front’.2*! He was convinced both that the 
operation had begun too late and that it had been ended too soon. Some historians 
agree with him. The offensive against the Kursk salient has been described as ‘a 
battle abandoned half way, a victory thrown away just before the climax’.*?? Since 
what is at issue here is the fundamental understanding of Operation CITADEL, the 
‘victory thrown away’ thesis will be now be examined from the operational and 
strategic viewpoints. 


(a) Operation ROLAND’s Chances of Success 


Considered in isolation, a limited operation of that kind would probably have been 
successful. That is the view taken, for example, by General (ret.) von Kielmansegg, 
who was responsible at the time for examining Army Group South’s corresponding 
plan in the operations division of the OKH General Staff.??> After all, there were 
only relatively weak Soviet forces in the exposed south-western corner of the Kursk 
salient, which had so far been overshadowed by events elsewhere. Manstein argued 
that the Red Army’s counter-attack had already been repelled on 12 July. At the 
following day’s conference at Fiihrer headquarters, gripped by a kind of ‘Prokhor- 
ovka euphoria’, he took a thoroughly optimistic view of the situation. However, the 
field marshal was unaware that more Steppe Front formations were on their way, 
namely 27th, 53th, and parts of 47th Army. Those forces were actually intended for 
the Red Army’s following summer offensive and could not have been deployed 
immediately, but the approximately 400 tanks and assault guns of 4th Guards 
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Armoured Corps and I Motorized Corps posed an immediate threat.??4 Manstein 
would probably not have been greatly impressed by the newly arrived armoured 
units, however, given that his forces had just succeeded in immediately repelling an 
attack by the 951 fighting vehicles of 5th Guards Armoured Army. Here it should 
be noted that although the Red Army’s numerical superiority at Kursk was 
very impressive, the balance of forces was never again so ‘advantageous’ for the 
Wehrmacht. Almost all the available German reserves were concentrated in the 
area—something which would never again be possible in this war, since Germany 
had henceforth to disperse its military resources over several different theatres of 
operations. With the help of III Armoured Corps and his Army Group reserve, 
XXIV Armoured Corps, Manstein would have been in a position to provide 
protection on the east for the westward-directed Operation ROLAND. He could 
then have appeared once again as the great victor. 

At this point we must take issue with the myth of a ‘stab in the back’. It was by 
no means the case that German armoured forces, ‘undefeated in the field’, were 
robbed of victory by Hitler’s order to stop the offensive, as had happened in the 
western campaign of 1940 before Dunkirk. Manstein’s thesis of a ‘victory thrown 
away may have been perfectly correct, but it would have been yet another ‘lost 
victory’, to quote the title of his memoirs. He could have aimed only at a temporary 
partial operational success, which, given the Red Army’s imminent summer offen- 
sive, would soon have evaporated. With 27 armies concentrated in this section of 
the front, the enemy enjoyed such superiority that, even if the Germans had had 
some initial success, Manstein’s forces would finally have been overwhelmed. 


(b) The Donets—Mius Offensive 


The Red Army had such an abundance of forces that it was superior not only in 
the Kursk salient but could launch attacks at the same time at other places on the 
eastern front, such as the Donets—Mius offensive on 17 July against the southern 
wing of Army Group South. Although that offensive had not yet started at the 
time of the Fiihrer headquarters conference on 13 July, it had been reported as 
imminent by German intelligence. Manstein had weakened the southern wing of 
his Army Group in favour of the northern wing at Kursk. Between Kharkov and 
the Sea of Azov, over a breadth of 400 kilometres, there were only 483 fighting 
vehicles in all (223 tanks, 145 assault guns, and 115 self-propelled cannon), even 
including the three armoured and armoured infantry divisions of the Army 
Group’s reserve,?*> whereas the units of the Soviet South and South-West Fronts 
facing them possessed more than 1,846 tanks.??° Such an imbalance of forces was 
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not unusual.??7 At this time, for example, Army Group North did not have a 
single armoured division. 

Manstein wanted to take SS Armoured Infantry Division ‘Viking’ and 17th 
Armoured Division from his Army Group’s reserve for the purposes of Operation 
ROLAND. In May he had already firmly assumed that the Red Army would launch a 
relief offensive against the Donets Basin immediately after the beginning of 
Operation CITADEL in order to force Army Group South to withdraw some of its 
forces. Determined not to be provoked, however, he declared in advance that, ‘in 
the case of CITADEL the decisive factor is the battle for Kursk, and that battle must be 
fought out even at the risk of a serious crisis in the Donets area. It must therefore be 
assumed at the outset that the enemy will succeed in making deep breaches in the 
Army Group’s widely stretched front in the sectors of Sixth Army and First 
Armoured Army.’?8 Manstein developed the brilliant idea that the battle on the 
Mius had to be fought at Kursk. There, by tying down and destroying the largest 
possible amount of enemy forces, the risk of offensives on other sections of the front 
could be averted. His idea was to force the Red Army to throw so many tanks into 
the Kursk cauldron that it would be unable to launch its planned summer offensive 
or would be able to do so only with insufficient forces.*”? That this was by no 
means absurd is shown by the strikingly high number of Soviet losses. The Soviet 
colossus was dangerous only if it was able to throw its numerical superiority into the 
balance—especially its strongest weapon, the artillery—in a properly prepared 
attack. At Kursk, however, there was a chance of entangling the Soviet armoured 
units in meeting engagements in which the German tank commanders would be 
able to exploit their tactical superiority, as on 12 July at Prokhorovka. The Fiihrer, 
however, considered possession of the Donets Basin as indispensable for reasons of 
armament strategy. He therefore persisted in his refusal and terminated Operation 
CITADEL on the evening of 16 July. The next day the Red Army began its offensive 
in the Donets—Mius sector. This, however, was ‘spectacularly unsuccessful’?3° and 
foundered from the outset. Manstein’s risky idea of fighting the battle on the Mius 
at Kursk by means of Operation ROLAND would probably have succeeded, since 
never in the course of the war was the balance of armoured forces so favourable. 


(c) The Offensive in the Orel Bulge 


Army Group Centre faced an entirely different situation to the north of Kursk. 
Ninth Army’s offensive had quickly got bogged down, but the real problem was 
that the Soviet counter-attack on Second Armoured Army in the Orel bulge was 
making rapid headway. Whereas, as later became clear, Army Group South in the 
Donets—Mius sector had only two small fires to put out, Second Armoured Army 
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was threatened with a general conflagration. Although Hitler was unable to foresee 
the further development of the situation clearly at the conference on 13 July, he 
nevertheless feared that the German defence in the Orel bulge might collapse. 
In those circumstances he had to decide whether he ought to terminate not only 
Army Group Centre’s offensive in the north but Operation CITADEL as a whole, 
even if Manstein had success in view. However, the dictator did not immediately 
renounce any further offensive by Army Group South. Instead, he decided that it 
should no longer attack in a northerly direction towards Kursk but against the 
south-western section of the Kursk salient. This meant that Manstein’s units would 
be halted only temporarily. Hitler nevertheless switched the main focus of action 
by the Luftwaffe clearly to Army Group Centre and also transferred some of 
Manstein’s armoured units to it. It is important to note, however, that he did 
not put an end to further offensive action by Army Group South until 16 July, 
when he banned Operation ROLAND. 


(d) The Allied Landing in Sicily 


For Hitler, the imminent crisis in the Orel bulge was thus at first a reason to 
terminate only the northern wedge of the attack (Ninth Army). On 13 July that 
development alone, which could not yet be clearly assessed, did not necessarily 
require halting the whole offensive. Rather, the compromise suggestion of a small-scale 
operation by the southern wedge of the attack (Operation ROLAND), as proposed by 
Manstein and the OKH General Staff, seemed thoroughly plausible. Meanwhile, 
however, a crisis had arisen in the new theatre of war in southern Europe which 
necessarily led to the termination of Operation crTaDEL. Hitler had decided from 
the outset to break off the operation if an Allied attempted landing in Sicily were 
successful. At the time, however, the front commanders were unaware of the 
connection. From their point of view, the withdrawal of II SS Armoured Corps 
came far too late for Italy and far too soon for the Kursk offensive. In view of the 
great distance, the units withdrawn could not possibly reach the Sicilian theatre of 
operations in time to intervene effectively. That, however, was a purely military 
argument. What Hitler wanted was to give a political signal that would prevent the 
defection of his Italian Axis partner. 

Although Hitler then sent only part of II SS Armoured Corps to Italy, he was ‘in 
the position of a man who had taken a tiger by the tail and dared not let go’.?9! 
Since the German forces were so closely engaged with the superior forces of the Red 
Army advancing rapidly from different directions, it seemed scarcely possible to 
withdraw such a powerful major formation from the fighting immediately without 
risking the collapse of the front. When taking this decision, moreover, Hitler could 
not have foreseen that the situation would become so critical at various places on 
the eastern front simultaneously. 
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To summarize: Manstein was right in operational terms (but only with regard to 
his own army group), while Hitler was right from the strategic and political 
viewpoint. There was not one but several reasons for his order to stop the offensive, 
and the decision was predetermined by developments in Sicily. However, the 
reason given as decisive in Soviet historiography, namely the alleged destruction 
of the SS Armoured Corps on 12 July, can be definitely ruled out. It was not the 
supposed German defeat at Prokhorovka but the collapse of Italian defence in 
Sicily—3,000 kilometres away—that caused Hitler to terminate Operation CITADEL 
on that day and withdraw the armoured corps. But the disappearance of the SS 
Armoured Corps from the Kursk sector of the front immediately afterwards, which 
was simply a chronological coincidence, enabled Rotmistrov to claim that his 
valiant troops had destroyed the enemy. The situation is similar with regard to a 
propaganda myth that was subsequently repeated in, for example, the official 
history of the Great Patriotic War: “The German top leadership hurriedly put the 
blame for this defeat on the commander of the SS Armoured Corps, Obergrup- 
penfiihrer Hausser, and relieved him of his post.’?%? In reality, on the evening 
of 12 July Field Marshal von Manstein expressed ‘thanks and recognition’ to 
Hausser,?33 who not only retained command of his corps but was later promoted 
to commander-in-chief of an army and ultimately of an army group. 
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III. Operation ciraDEL—A Turning Point? 


1. CAUSES OF THE GERMAN FAILURE 


The termination of Operation CITADEL was pre-programmed, since Hitler had 
decided from the outset to stop the operation if the Allies landed in Sicily at the 
same time. But even if there had been no invasion of Sicily, the Wehrmacht would 
have had no chance of winning the battle of Kursk. It failed to do so for five main 
reasons: 


¢ The most important reason was the daw of numbers. The Red Army’s numer- 
ical superiority was such as to induce an attitude of resignation on the part of 
some German officers. No matter how many Soviet tanks were destroyed, 
more and more kept coming. Field Marshal von Manstein had this to say 
about the enemy’s endless regenerative ability: “We were facing a hydra that 
seemed to grow two new heads for every one we cut off."! But what the 
German army lacked was not so much tanks as infantry to secure its flanks 
following a breakthrough. On the Soviet side, however, manpower seemed 
superabundant? and was thrown onto the battlefield without consideration. 
The mass deployments of Soviet air power came as a surprise, however, since 
Soviet planes had been swept from the skies at the start of the Russian 
campaign and in a very short time the original 20,000 aircraft had been 
reduced to a few remnants.* From then on the Luftwaffe had been in control 
of Soviet air space; in the spring of 1943 it had still played a decisive role in 
Manstein’s counter-attack on the Donets. Yet by July 1943 the Red Army 
again had some 12,000 aircraft at its disposal, of which 6,532 (not counting 
reserves) were directly deployed against the German forces.* At the beginning 
of Operation CITADEL the Luftwaffe managed to regain control of the skies, 
mainly as a result of the failed Russian preventive strike. But then strong air 
units had to be redeployed in the Orel bulge and on the Mius, which finally 
left the attacking units of Army Group South with only 250 fighters and 
ground-attack aircraft. The lack of aircraft was compounded by the fuel 
shortage, with the result that crraDEL was the first large-scale operation on 


! Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 509. 

? See Kroener, ‘Der Kampf um den Sparstoff Mensch’. 

3. Grif sekretnosti sniat, 350. Of the 20,000 Soviet aircraft available on 22 July 1941, only 9,200 
were at the front at that time. 

4 Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 5. 
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the eastern front in which the Luftwaffe did not play a decisive role. The Soviet 
armament industry was able to achieve superiority—mostly many times 
over—in other areas too, and supplies from the Allies also had an impact. 
To put the German leadership’s main problem in a nutshell: it had no more 
reserves. The OKH had no operational reserve on the eastern front, nor did 
the OKW have a strategic reserve that could have intervened in Italy, for 
example. The individual Soviet army fronts, on the other hand, possessed 
considerable operational reserves, in addition to which the Stavka had, in 
Steppe Front, a strategic reserve of the size of an army group. The German 
potential, however, was exhausted. 


Hitler’s constant postponement of the start of the offensive had a detrimental 
effect. Manstein had demanded that the enemy be hit ‘as soon as possible, 
while still in a state of weakness’.> He wanted to attack before the Soviet 
formations had recovered from the defeat at Kharkov. Now, however, every 
day that passed was a gain for the Red Army, which was able to build the 
Kursk salient into an ever-stronger fortress. The Wehrmacht lost the race not 
only against the Red Army, but against the Allies too. General Zeitzler, chief of 
the OKH General Staff, had called for a strike as quickly as possible to prevent 
coordinated action by the Allies. So the Allied landing in Sicily—at the very 
height of the battle—was also a stab in the back of the German eastern front. 
The date set for the attack by Hitler was thus ‘the most unfavourable that 
could possibly have been imagined.” 


Forgoing the element of surprise was a further shortcoming. It turned out that 
the Red Army knew not only the direction of thrust but also the timing of the 
offensive. The German tanks ran into deep minefields laid out exactly in the 
planned direction of attack. They encountered a well-prepared defender. 


The stereotypical attack was directed frontally against the enemy’s strongest 
position. Instead of exploiting the tactical superiority of their armour in free 
combat, the Germans embarked on a direct trial of strength in a very restricted 
space, that is, a ‘rolling battle of material attrition’, a ‘mechanized Verdun’. 


The Allied landing in Sicily was the beginning of a war on two fronts for the 
Wehrmacht. From then on, it had to divide its forces among several different 
theatres of operations. In reality, however, the multi-front war had already 
begun much earlier. Germany had long been waging war with the western 
powers at sea and in the air. For that reason the mass of German fighters and 
anti-aircraft cannon was concentrated on the ‘home front’ to counter the 
strategic air war conducted by British and American bombers. Since March 
1943 losses of fighter aircraft deployed in defending Germany had clearly 
exceeded those on the eastern front. Even at the height of the battle of Kursk, 
the losses on the home front were considerably greater. For the Luftwaffe, the 


> Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 494. 
6 Magenheimer, Die Militarstrategie Deutschlands 1940-1945, 244. 
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Diagram II.m.1. Total losses in Operation CITADEL (5 to 16 July 1945) 


Allied landing in Sicily meant the opening of a third front and a concomitant 
sharp increase in aircraft losses. In July and August, for example, it lost only 
702 planes on the eastern front, compared with a total of 3,504 losses on all 
other fronts (including Germany itself). These figures include heavily dam- 
aged aircraft. So, although ‘the greatest battle of all time’ was raging at Kursk, 
and fighting was taking place at the same time on many sections of the eastern 
front, the share of total German aircraft losses was only 16 per cent.” 


7 Gen.Qu.Mstr., 6. Abt., ‘Flugzeugunfalle und Verluste bei den fliegenden Verbiinden’ (see, above all, 
the reporting days 2 Aug. and 2 Sept.), BA-MA RL 2-III/1191-1192; ‘Monatliche Flugzeugverluste’ 
(reporting days 7 Aug. and 7 Sept.), BA-MA RL 2-III/1025; ‘10-Tages-Meldungen’, BA-MA RL 2-III/ 
725-726; ‘Monatsmeldungen iiber Zu- und Abginge’, BA-MA RL 2-III/877-878; ‘Monatsmeldungen 
an OKW’, BA-MA RL 2-III/1008; ‘Gesamtiibersicht der Verluste 1939-1945’, BA-MA, Study ZA 3/ 
407. Update reports received in the following weeks and months are also taken into account. The 
calculation was made by UIf Balke using further documents from his private archive. 
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2. QUANTITATIVE BALANCE-SHEET: 
ASYMMETRICAL LOSSES 


The British military correspondent Alexander Werth was able to visit the Prokhorovka 
battlefield. Reporting on the inferno, he wrote: 


It was a concentrated carnage within a small area more terrible than had yet been 
seen. [...] I could see how the area to the north of Belgorod (where the Germans had 
penetrated some thirty miles into the Kursk salient) had been turned into a hideous 
desert, in which even every tree and bush had been smashed by shell-fire. Hundreds of 
burned-out tanks and wrecked planes were still littering the battlefield, and even 
several miles away from it the air was filled with the stench of thousands of only 
half-buried Russian and German corpses.® 


The Operation CITADEL offensive against the Kursk salient has been classified by 
some historians as the turning point of the war mainly because of the irretrievable 
losses which the Germans allegedly suffered there. According to Soviet sources, 
the Wehrmacht lost 3,572 tanks? (700 of them Tigers),!° 844 field guns,!! 1,392 
aircraft,!* and 80,000 to 100,000 men.!? That indeed would have ‘broken the 
backbone’! of the German army, since it had only 3,524 tanks and assault guns 
available for the whole eastern front,!> of which 2,465 were deployed for Operation 
CITADEL.!© However, there is a great difference between the figures given in the 
Soviet propaganda fiction and those contained in the German archives. In reality, 
total German losses were not 3,572 tanks and assault guns, but only 252. 

Up to and including 14 July (one day after Hitler halted action by the northern 
group), Model’s Ninth Army lost 41 battle tanks, 17 assault guns, and 19 tank 
destroyers.!” The total losses of Army Group South, up to and including 16 July, 
when Hitler finally terminated the offensive, were 161 tanks and 14 assault guns.!8 
Interestingly, only 10 Tigers were lost during the whole of Operation CITADEL.!? So 


8 Werth, Russia at War, 684. 

° Venkov, ‘Archivbestinde’, 238, according to whom, from 5 to 15 July 1943, the Germans lost 
928 tanks against Central Front and 2,644 against Voronezh Front. 

10 Soviet leaflet, repr. in Piekalkiewicz, Unternehmen Zitadelle, 214. 

1 Telpukhovsky, Die sowjetische Geschichte des Grofsen Vaterlindischen Krieges, 241; Werth, Russia 
at War, 684. 

12 Telpukhovsky, Die sowjetische Geschichte des Grofven Vaterlindischen Krieges, 241. 

13 Shutov and Ramanichev, ‘Ognennaya duga’, 271. 

14 Velikaya Otechestvennaya Voina (Telpukhovsky), 229, quoted in Sokolov, ‘The Battle for Kursk’, 74. 
Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 5. 
See Table II.1.5. ‘Relative strength in the Kursk—Orel area on 5 July 1943’. 
Since the information given in the files as at 13 July is incomplete, the loss figures as at 14 July 
have been adopted. See “Geheime Kommandosache: Ausfille H.Gr. Mitte, Stand 14.7.1943 
(berichtigt)’, fo. 12, BA-MA RH 10/65; ‘Geheime Kommandosache: Pz. Totalverluste (Orél- 
Bogen), Stand 14.7.1943 (berichtigt)’, fo. 71, BA-MA RH 10/64. Assault guns were not included, 
since they counted as artillery. 

18 “Geheime Kommandosache: Ausfille H.Gr. Siid, Stand 16.7.1943’ (fo. 73), BA-MA RH 10/64. 

19 Army Group South lost six Tigers, and Army Group Centre (Ninth Army) four. See “Geheime 
Kommandosache: Ausfalle H.Gr. Kommandosache: Ausfille H.Gr. Mitte, Stand 14.7.1943 
(berichtigt)’, fo. 12, BA-MA RH 10/65. 
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Table I.m.1. Tank losses during Operation CITADEL 


Ninth Army (5-14 July 1943) 


Flame Panzer Panzer Panthers Tigers Self-propelled Total 


tanks IIIs IVs Aslt. Guns 

2nd Armd.Div. 14 14 
4th Armd. Div. 6 6 
9th Armd. Div. 2 2 
12th Armd.Div. 1 1 
18th Armd.Div. 2 9 11 
20th Armd.Div. 3 3 
505th Armd.Btln. 4 4 
177th Aslt.Gun Beln. 1 1 
185th Aslt.Gun Beln. 3 3 
189th Aslt.Gun Beln. 1 1 
244th Aslt.Gun Beln. 5 > 
245th Aslt.Gun Beln. 2 2 
904th Aslt.Gun Beln. 2 2 
909th Aslt.Gun Beln. 3 3 
656th AT Rgt. (Ferdinands) 19 19 
Total Ninth Army: 77 
Army Group South (5-16 July1943) 

3rd Armd. Div. 6 3 9 
11th Armd.Div. 2 3 5 
Grossdeutschland 3 16 di 20 
Leibstandarte 1 9 1 1 12 
Reich 1 6 1 1 9 
Totenkopf 2 8 1 1 12 
6th Armd. Div. 3 6 11 20 
7th Armd. Div. 8 2 10 
19th Armd.Div. 7 16 23 
503rd Armd.Beln. 3 3 
10th Armd.Brig. 42 42 
228th Aslt.Gun Beln. 1 1 
905th Aslt.Gun Beln. 3 3 
911th Aslt.Gun Beln. 3 3 
393rd Aslt.Gun.Btry. 3 3 
Total A.Gr. South 175 
Total losses in Operation 3 38 109 42 10 50 252 

CITADEL: 


Source: BA-MA, RH 10/64 and 65. 


it is paradoxical that one of the best-known books about that battle appeared under 
the suggestive title ‘The Tigers are Burning’.*° 

For many years the Red Army’s losses were a state secret and were made public 
only after the end of the Soviet era. In the standard work Grif sekretnosti sniat the 


20 See the monograph of that name by Martin Caidin. 
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figure given for irretrievable losses for the period of defence against the German 
offensive?! is 1,614 tanks and assault guns.?” Although that work is a milestone in 
the historiography of the Second World War, it has since become evident that 
many of the loss figures are too low.?3 Further assessment of Russian archive 
materials reveals that Central Front wrote off 526 tanks from 5 to 15 July,?4 
while Voronezh Front had already lost 1,223 tanks up to and including 13 
July.” According to another source, it lost 1,397 battle tanks and 33 assault guns 
in the defensive phase up to 22 July.*° The total losses incurred by Central Front, 
Voronezh Front, and the reinforcements from Steppe Front were thus between 1,614 
and 1,956 fighting vehicles. At all events, they far exceeded the 252 losses suffered by 
the German attacking forces. Interestingly, this balance-sheet tallies with estimates 
made by American historians, who worked out as a rule of thumb that at Kursk eight 
Soviet tanks were destroyed for every German tank lost.?7 

According to its own reports, the Red Army lost 3,929 artillery cannon and 
grenade launchers,”* but no corresponding loss figures are available on the German 
side. On the other hand, German aircraft losses can be clearly ascertained. The 
figure was not 1,392, as claimed by the Soviets,?? but 159.° Soviet losses are given 


21 The Soviet ‘defensive phase’ corresponded to Operation CITADEL. According to the Russian 
periodization, it lasted from 5 to 11 July for Central Front in the north, and from 5 to 23 July for 
Voronezh Front in the south. According to the German periodization, Operation CITADEL lasted for the 
northern group (Ninth Army) from 5 to 13 July, and for the southern group from 5 to 16 July. The 
southern group then withdrew to its initial starting positions, which it reached on 23 July. During the 
withdrawal phase there was no longer any heavy fighting or serious losses. 

22. Grif sekretnosti sniat, 370. 

23 See, e.g. the criticism by Boris V. Sokolov, to whom reference is made repeatedly in the following 
discussion. It should be mentioned in this connection that the Research Institute for Military History 
greeted Krivosheyev’s Grif sekretnosti sniat with great euphoria and had it translated into German. It 
subsequently distanced itself from the intended publication, however, since many loss figures had 
proved to be clearly too low. The problem lies less with the Russian editor and more with the 
deficiencies of the Red Army’s reporting system. Discreditable operations involving heavy losses were 
partly hushed up during the Stalin era, so that no loss figures are available. For some battles, the number 
of Red Army soldiers taken prisoner by the Germans is higher than the official Soviet figure for total 
losses. 

24 See CAMO Collection, doc. 21, ‘Spravka 0 poteriakh voisk frontov, poteriakh, nanesennykh imi 
protivniku, i vyvody o deistviach tankovykh voisk protivnika v operatsiakh s 5-go po 15-e iyulia 1943 

‘oda’, 2. 
Pas See CAMO Collection, doc. 23, “Svedenia 0 bezvozvratnykh poteriakh tankov, imevshikhsya na 
vooruzhenii bt i mv Voronezhskogo fronta za period oboronitelnogo srazhenia Kurskoi bitvy (s 5.7.43 
goda po 23.7.43 goda)’. According to another archive document, Voronezh Front incurred 1,708 tank 
losses up to 20 July, of which 1,254 were write-offs: CAMO Collection, doc. 20, ‘Spravka o poteriakh 
tankov po deistvuyushchim frontam v boyach s 5.7.43 g. po 20.7.43 g.’. 

26 Report by the C-in-C of Voronezh Front (CAMO, F. 15, Op. 1160, d. 1424, L. 6); for this 
information the author is indebted to the Russian military historians Col. Vladimir T. Eliseyev, Col. 
Shabayev, and Lt.-Col. Sergei Lipatov. 

27 Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 135 and 274. 

28 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 370. 

29 See, e.g., Telpukhovsky, Die sowjetische Geschichte des Grofien Vaterldndischen Krieges, 241. 

3° 1st Air Division (Air Fleet 6) lost 45 aircraft from 5 to 11 July1943, and VIII Air Corps (Air Fleet 
4) lost 114 from 5 to 16 July. See Gen.Qu.Mstr.: 6. Abt., “Flugzeugunfalle und Verluste bei den 
fliegenden Verbinden’, BA-MA RL III/1191-1193; calculated by Ulf Balke, taking into account other 
documents from his private archive. Klink, on the other hand (Das Gesetz des Handelns, 337-8), puts 
the figure at 193 German losses, although his calculation for the deployment of Air Fleet 6 is based on 
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in the standard Russian work Grif sekretnosti sniat as only 459 aircraft. This, 
however, is even lower than the figure given in Soviet historiography, which even 
then put the number of Soviet aircraft shot down in aerial combat at around 
1,000.3! However, there is no information available about other losses due to 
anti-aircraft fire, crashes, and so on. In this unsatisfactory situation one can only 
fall back on the relatively reliable estimates of the Luftwaffe Operations Staff’s 
intelligence division (Ic), which reported the destruction of 1,961 Soviet aircraft 
from 1 to 15 July.*? 

German personnel losses were heavy, even if well below the Russian estimates of 
80,000 to 100,000.33 From 5 to 13 July, Ninth Army lost a total of 23,345 men 
(4,064 dead, 18,414 wounded, 867 missing). For Army Group South the figure for 
the period 5 to 16 July was 30,837 (4,999 dead, 24,745 wounded, 1,093 miss- 
ing).>* The total number of German troops lost in Operation CITADEL was thus 
54,182 (9,063 dead, 43,159 wounded, and 1,960 missing).?* The numbers of dead 
and missing nevertheless amounted to only 2.51 per cent of the daily strength of the 
three German attacking armies, and as little as 1.67 per cent of their ration 
strength.*° There can be no question of a catastrophic haemorrhage that left 
numerous German formations ‘bleeding to death’ and unable to recover. The 
numbers are also put into perspective by the fact that the Germans had to attack 
a prepared system of defensive positions in the face of fire from an enemy several 
times superior in artillery. By way of comparison, in 1916 the British army lost 
60,000 men out of a total of 120,000 on the first day of the battle of the Somme, 
including 20,000 dead. 

Most surprising of all is that the losses incurred by the Soviet troops, as 
defenders, were considerably higher than those of the German attackers. According 


the period 6 to 15 July. In fact, Operation crTaDEL ended for Ninth Army on 11 July. From 12 July on, 
the great majority of Air Fleet 6’s aircraft were deployed in resisting the Soviet counter-offensive in the 


Orel bulge. 


31 Even the official Soviet account, Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945 (vii. 187), 
mentions 1,000 Soviet aircraft lost in aerial combat. For further sources, see Sokolov, “The Battle for 
Kursk’, 83. 

32 On this, see Muller, The German Air War, 144. Different figures for aircraft shot down are given 
in ‘Luftflotte 4, Tagliche Einsatziibersichten vom 3.7. bis 10.12.1943’, BA-MA RL 7/667, and 
‘Luftflotte 6, Tagesmeldungen des Flivo 2. Armee vom 1.7. bis 30.9.1943’, BA-MA RH 20-2/1337. 
These figures, supplemented by information from Ulf Balke’s private archive, result in a total of 1,700 
aircraft shot down. However, the BA-MA files in question are documents from the Luftwaffe’s 
operations division (Ia) only, whereas Muller bases himself on intelligence documents (Ic), which are 
clearly more conclusive with regard to enemy losses. The file quoted by Muller (NARS T971/45/351) 
is held by an American archive and could not be consulted. The difference of more than 200 in the 
number of aircraft shot down may possibly be due to inclusion, in the documents consulted by Muller, 
of additional losses caused by anti-aircraft fire. 

33 Shutov and Ramanichev, ‘Ognennaya duga’, 271. 

34 Fourth Armoured Army lost 16,168 men in all (2,686 dead, 13,042 wounded, 440 missing) and 
Army Detachment Kempf 14,669 (2,313 dead, 11,703 wounded, 653 missing). 

35 On this, see the statistics given in the following German documents: BA-MA RW 6/v. 558 and 
564; RH 20-8/97; RH 20-9/339; RH 20-9/409; RH 20-9/441; RH 24-52/159; RS 2-2/17. These 
tables are reproduced in part in Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 113 ff. and 199 ff. 

36 Not including Second Army, the daily strength on 5 July was 438,271 men and the ration 
strength 658,907. 
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to official records, the Red Army lost 177,847 men during the defensive phase,*” of 
whom 70,330 dead or missing.?8 That would mean that the defenders, protected 
by a system of fortified positions, suffered almost seven times as many ‘irretrievable 
losses’ as the attackers. In reality, however, the Red Army must have incurred 
considerably higher personnel losses. As one Russian historian has convincingly 
demonstrated, the official loss statistics are full of gaps and inherent discrepancies.? 
He estimates that Central Front lost not 33, 897 but some 90,000 men, while the 
losses of Voronezh Front and Steppe Front should be put at 229,000.4° That 
would raise the official figure from 177,847 to 319, 000 for total personnel losses 
during the defensive phase. Give the huge Soviet losses, the question arises as to 
how the Red Army finally emerged victorious. The answer lies in a comparison of 
the strength and losses of the two sides. As can be seen from Diagram II.1.2, Soviet 
quantitative superiority was so great that the occurrence of many times more losses 
than the enemy could make no difference to its supremacy. 

A sober analysis of the comparative figures makes nonsense of many clichés. The 
German losses were by no means so high and irreplaceable as to warrant describing 
Operation CITADEL as the ‘decisive battle’ or ‘turning point of the war’. They 
provide even less justification for such a description when compared with Soviet 
losses that were many times higher. While the German armed forces—as already 
shown—lost 11,023 dead and missing, as well as 43,159 wounded, a total of 
89,480 men were brought to the eastern front in July in replacement.4! The 
German divisions had not been ‘bled dry’, nor had ‘the blossoming German 
army withered once and for all’.42 The German forces lost 252 tanks and assault 
guns, but it must be borne in mind that 817 new fighting vehicles were produced in 
the same month.*? As can be seen from Diagram IL.11.3 “Development of the 
armour situation on the eastern front’, there was by no means a statistical collapse of 


German armour, a large part of which had allegedly been ‘burnt to cinders’.“4 


37 As already stressed, the German offensive phase and Soviet defensive phase are not fully 
congruent in the respective national historiographies. By German reckoning, the fighting in the 
northern sector lasted from 5 to 13 July, but only from 5 to 11 July according to the Soviet 
interpretation. Hitler ended offensive operations in the southern sector on the evening of 16 July, 
while the Soviet view is that defensive operations lasted there until 23 July. In this chronological grey 
area, however, there was no longer any serious fighting, since the units of Army Group South had 
voluntarily withdrawn to their starting positions. From 17 to 23 July Fourth Armoured Army recorded 
only 347 more deaths, mainly of soldiers who succumbed to previously inflicted wounds. 

38 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 187-8. 

° Boris V. Sokolov gives the following calculation as an example: according to official data (Grif 
sekretnosti sniat, 187-9), Central Front had 738,000 men on 5 July and lost 33,897 up to and 
including 11 July. It would therefore have had around 704,000 men on 12 July. But for that date, 
the beginning of Operation KUTUZOV, Central Front’s strength is given as only 645,300. That means a 
further shrinkage of around 60,000 men, despite the fact that Central Front had received considerable 
reinforcements in the meantime because of its losses (Sokolov, “The Battle for Kursk’, 79; id., “The 
Cost of War’, 158). 

40 Sokolov, ‘The Battle for Kursk’, 79-81. 41 See diagram in file BA-MA RH 2/1343. 

42 Mellenthin, Panzerschlachten, 165 and 171. Even some German generals overdramatized the 
supposedly irreplaceable losses, but closer examination shows that they were decided opponents of 
Operation CITADEL who sought to prove, with hindsight, how right they had been. 

43 Miiller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii, table ‘Fertigung’ (following 272). 

44 Warlimont, Im Hauptquartier, 348. 
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Diagram II.11.3. Development of the armour situation on the eastern front (April to 
December 1943) 
Source: Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 146. 


Instead, the ‘greatest tank battle in history’ took a surprisingly small toll of the 
German attacking forces. The losses during the ensuing Soviet counter-offensive 
also lowered the curve of the graph only slightly. In the second half of 1943 the 
German armament industry produced a monthly average of 908 tanks and 
assault guns (some of which were, of course, intended for other fronts), so 
that the number of fighting vehicles on the eastern front in December was 
higher than at the beginning of July. The percentage increase in modern battle 
tanks like Panthers and Tigers, as well as the improved-performance Panzer IVs, 
was particularly important. At the end of the year German armour was stronger 
than ever before. The thesis of Kursk as a ‘turning point’ can be refuted by 
statistics alone. 

Prokhorovka was not the ‘graveyard of German armour’; instead it became a 
burial ground for Soviet tanks. Nor was Kursk in any way the ‘swan-song’ of the 
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German tank forces, as Marshal Konev claimed.*? On the contrary, as shown in the 
next chapter, at Kursk they were able for the first time to outperform the hitherto 
technically superior Soviet tanks. 


3. TECHNOLOGICAL AND TACTICAL BALANCE-SHEET: 
THE QUALITATIVE TURNAROUND IN FAVOUR 
OF GERMAN ARMOUR 


(a) “Tiger Shock’ and Soviet Armour’s “Technology Gap’ 


It seems like an irony of history that an operational German armoured force would 
hardly have existed at the beginning of the war, had it not been for support from the 
subsequent Soviet enemy. The restrictive provisions of the Versailles Treaty pro- 
hibited Germany from manufacturing tanks, but during the Weimar Republic the 
German armed forces were able to conduct their first tank tests in secret on Soviet 
territory thanks to the Rapallo treaty of friendship. In 1935 Hitler initiated a hasty 
programme of tank construction, which was faced, however, with the task of 
overcoming a technology gap of one or two generations in comparison with the 
armies of neighbouring countries. During the western campaign of 1940 it became 
frighteningly clear that the German fighting vehicles had virtually no chance in 
duels with the heavy French and British models.4° Only by adopting revolutionary 
tactical methods was it possible to outmanoeuvre the tanks of the western powers, 
which were still deployed in the manner of the First World War.4” 

Hitler’s ‘blitzkrieg’ adventure against the Soviet Union faced the 3,350 attacking 
German tanks*® with a superpower which had been building up a huge stock of 
tanks for many years. The Red Army not only had 22,600 fighting vehicles in its 
arsenals,4° but of all the armed forces in the world it had the most experience in the 
development of technically advanced models. The result was the T-34 ‘supertank’, 
an ideal combination of mobility, armour, and weaponry. To the German tank 
officers, elated by their success in the western campaign, the encounter with the 
Soviet fighting vehicles came as a shock. It was only tactical inefficiency that 
prevented the Soviet tank troops from turning their technical superiority to 
proper account on the battlefield. In direct one-to-one combat the German tanks 
could do little. 

The decisive technological turn came at the battle of Kursk, where it became 
apparent that German armour had not only caught up in the meantime, but was 
now a generation in advance. This qualitative turnaround was evidenced repeatedly 
by Germany’s Tiger battle tank. Yet considering that at the start of Operation 
CITADEL only 128 Tigers were ready for deployment, it is cause for wonder that 
Soviet reports raised that model to the level of a metaphor for German armour. 


45 Konev, Aufzeichnungen eines Frontoberbefehlshabers, 43. 
46 Frieser, Blitzkrieg-Legende, 44-52. 47 bid. 413 ff. and 424 ff. 
48 See Germany and the Second World War, iv. 318. 49 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 350. 
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The Tiger was a 57-tonne colossus with armour up to 120 mm thick, equipped 
with a long-range 88-mm cannon. That made it a nightmare for Soviet tank crews. 
While it was able to pierce the frontal armour of a T-34/76 at a distance of over 
2,000 metres, it proved practically invulnerable to frontal fire from Soviet battle 
tanks. It could be attacked only from the side or the rear at very close range, but in 
the steppe country around Kursk tank duels were usually fought frontally and at 
long distance. The Tiger’s appearance on the scene also had a considerable psycho- 
logical impact and repeatedly caused panic.°° There were cases where Soviet tank 
crews jumped from their T-34s and ran away as soon as they saw Tigers facing 
them. The Red Army set up court martials to deal with them.>! On 12 July alone, 
15 Tigers from the SS Armoured Corps put 120 Soviet fighting vehicles out of 
action at Prokhorovka.*? 

While the Tiger also held the role of ‘king of the battlefield’ in Anglo-American 
perceptions,>? its deployment at Kursk is tainted by the odium of mechanical 
failure. The new tank was still in the testing stage and not yet considered ready for 
the front. Hitler, however, ordered deployment despite protests from the tank 
specialist Guderian and armament expert Albert Speer. He even put the start of the 
offensive back several weeks so that he could throw the ‘wonder tank’ into the battle 
on time. The result was that some of the new tanks—in most cases without 
any involvement by the enemy—were out of action owing to technical defects. 
On 9 July only 19 of the 200 Panthers were still operational, and not until 13 July 
had the number risen to 43.°4 Nevertheless, although the majority were in the 
repair shops, the few operational Panthers shot down 268 Soviet tanks by 15 July. 
That was almost as many as were shot down by all the other battle tanks, assault 
guns, and tank destroyers of XXXXVII Armoured Corps put together.°* 

Once the technical teething problems had been overcome, the Panther proved to 
be an excellent fighting machine. Many military historians have described it as the 
best tank of the Second World War.>° Unlike the Tiger ‘heavy tank’, the Panther 
was actually classified as a ‘medium tank’. Its frontal armour, however, was just 
about as thick as that of the Tiger, although the latter had stronger protection on 
the sides and back. Both tanks were powered by the same engine, which gave 
the Panther greater mobility because of its lesser weight. Despite its 43 tonnes 
(D model), it was the fastest German battle tank. Its silhouette showed that it had 
been designed as a counter to the T-34, but it clearly outclassed its Soviet model in 
most respects. The most striking example was its 75-mm long-barrelled gun, whose 
penetrating power was even slightly greater than that of the Tiger’s somewhat 


50 Kleine and Kiihn, Tiger, 111. >! Polikarpov, “Krushenie Citadeli’, 32. 

°? Kleine and Kiihn, Tiger, 93. This includes the Tigers of SS Armoured Infantry Division 
‘Totenkopf’ deployed north of the Psel, which were not used that day against Rotmistrov’s 5th 
Guards Armoured Army. 

53 Dunn, Kursk, 86. 

°4 The number of Panthers operational on 13 July varies in the sources from 43 to 51. On this see 
the statistics in Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 178-9. 

55 Ibid. 178. 

56 See e.g. Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 20; Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 62; 
Miksche, Vom Kriegsbild, 168. 
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shorter 88-mm gun. With its high muzzle velocity it could penetrate a T-34 
frontally at a distance of over 2,000 metres, while the latter could do nothing 
against the Panther’s frontal armour even at a closer distance.°” The Panther, 
moreover, was able to penetrate the standard Soviet tank’s side armour at a distance 
of up to 4,000 metres.°* Although it never attained the legendary status of the 
Tiger, whose massive shape inspired such fear, it was in fact the more effective of 
the two tanks. 

The Ferdinand tank destroyer has repeatedly been taken as a symbol of the 
alleged collapse of German armour at Kursk. The 68-tonne steel monster was 
supposedly a faulty design resulting from German ‘giant tank mania’. Here too, 
however, a distinction between myth and reality is required. The Ferdinand tank 
destroyer, named after the constructor Ferdinand Porsche, was in fact an impro- 
visation. In the competition for the development of a heavy battle tank, the Porsche 
Tiger, as it was called, was losing out to the model produced by the Henschel 
company. It was therefore decided to use the 90 available chassis as the basis for a 
heavy tank destroyer, to bridge the gap until a proper tank destroyer was intro- 
duced. It was equipped with the 88-mm Pak 43/2 L/71, the long-barrelled gun, a 
modified version of which was later also fitted to the tank destroyer and the famous 
King Tiger. No other tank gun in the Second World War shot better or more 
accurately. Its shells, which left the muzzle with an initial velocity of 1,180 m/sec., 
could penetrate the frontal armour of a T-34 at a distance of 3,500 metres. 
Moreover, the Ferdinand proved practically invulnerable to fire from Soviet battle 
tanks. Its frontal armour was 200 mm thick, compared with the 70 mm maximum 
ofa T-34. Nevertheless, these extremely high values could not hide the fact that the 
Ferdinand was a temporary improvisation, prone to breakdowns. Logistics were 
the main problem, since not enough spare parts had been produced for these 
few vehicles. 

The first deployment ended in fiasco. Instead of using the Ferdinand defensively 
as a tank destroyer, it was employed like a battering-ram at the spearhead of the 
wedge. The huge fighting vehicles immediately attracted enemy fire, which was 
practically without effect. However, no other vehicles had been able to keep up 
with them, and the infantry least of all. Suddenly the Ferdinands blundered, ‘like 
helpless giants’, into the maze of the defence system. Completely isolated, they were 
surrounded by enemy close combat troops, who crept up on them with explosives. 
Since, like the corresponding Soviet assault guns, they had no machine guns, they 
had to fire at individual infantrymen with their huge cannon. But this required a 
rotational movement of the whole vehicle, since the gun was built immovably into 
the turret. That grotesque scene is repeatedly invoked in the literature to show 
that the Ferdinand was a faulty design. The problem, however, was not the design 
but the fundamentally erroneous tactical deployment. Whenever this fighting 
vehicle was used as a tank destroyer, it was outstandingly successful. According to 


57 On this, see Guderian’s positive report to Lt.-Col. Zeitzler on experience with the Panther during 
its first deployment at Kursk, repr. in Jentz, Der Panther, 132-4. 
8 Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 215. 
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an occurrence report, ‘the Ferdinand has a gun of unprecedented performance. It 
can reduce any T-34 or KW-1 to rubble at a very great distance.”°? In a single 
morning, a Ferdinand hit 22 passing Soviet tanks, one after the other, at a distance 
of 2,000 to 3,000 metres; the Soviet crews felt perfectly safe, believing they could 
not be attacked from such a distance.® From 5 to 27 July, 653rd Heavy Anti-Tank 
Battalion, one of the two battalions equipped with Ferdinands, destroyed 320 
Soviet tanks for only 13 losses of its own.°! It may therefore be concluded that, 
while the Ferdinand was an improvisation, it was by no means a faulty design. 

The mass of German fighting vehicles consisted of Panzer IVs, and to a lesser 
extent of Panzer IIIs, which were no longer produced. The latest version of the 
Panzer IV (the H model) was equipped with a long-barrelled 75-mm KwK 40 L/48 gun 
which could penetrate a T-34 frontally at a distance of 1,000 metres. Shells from 
a T-34, however, were effective only at close range against the frontal armour of 
a Panzer IV (H), which was up to 80 mm thick. The standard German tank, in its 
modernized version, was thus superior to the standard Soviet tank of that time.° 
The Panzer IV (H) was rather similar to the Tiger in appearance, which led to some 
disastrous mistakes. Following the first encounters in the Kursk salient, it was 
wrongly assumed on the Soviet side that the frontal armour of a Tiger could be 
penetrated by the cannon of a T-34 if the latter managed to attack at very close 
range. In the tank battle of Prokhorovka, General Rotmistrov accordingly ordered 
his armour to advance at full speed so as to nullify the advantage conferred by the 
enemy’s superior range and seek close combat. That was a fatal mistake, however, 
since the Tiger was frontally invulnerable even at close quarters. Thus, at 
Prokhorovka the T-34s voluntarily drove right up to the Tigers’ guns, and 
some of the German combat reports are gruesomely reminiscent of hunting 
scenes. The Panzer IV (H) tanks, which had been mistaken for Tigers, also 
took advantage of the headlong rush. As a result, the Soviet tank attacks repeat- 
edly ended in chaotic disorder. 

During the battle of Kursk it thus became apparent that, in terms of quality, 
Soviet armour was stuck in a technological impasse. At the start of the Russian 
campaign, in the summer of 1941, the T-34 had still spread fear and terror among 
the German tank crews. But since then the Soviet fighting vehicles, including the 
heavy KV-85 (Kliment Voroshilov), had remained at the same technical level. New 
developments, such as the improved T-34/85, with its 85-mm gun, were still in 
preparation and could not be deployed until the following year. In the meantime, 
however, the Germans had thoroughly modernized their armour. In the summer of 
1943 they surprised the Red Army by fielding a new generation of fighting vehicles 
with peak technical performance. It was precisely at Kursk, the “greatest tank battle 
in history’, that Soviet tanks were at their lowest technical level during the war 
compared with those of Germany.®? That was also true of Soviet assault guns and 


°° Quoted in Spielberger, Doyle, and Jentz, Schwere Jagdpanzer, 106. Despite all the technical 
problems, crews were ‘by and large, very pleased with the Ferdinand’ (Miinch, Einsatggeschichte, 4). 

60 Rendulic, ‘Die Schlacht von Orel’, 135. 61 Minch, Einsatzgeschichte, 45. 

62 See Zamulin, Prokhorovka, 662. 63 Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 36. 
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most anti-tank cannon. The only fundamental new development was the SU 152 
assault gun, which was still available only in small numbers. The 152-mm gun, 
mounted in a rigid turret, proved to be a serious threat to the German tanks, at least 
at close range. In open field battle, however, this fighting vehicle had little chance 
against modern high-velocity tank guns. Another disadvantage was its slow firing 
speed. Loading took much too long because shells and cartridges were stored 
separately.°4 For that reason the SU 152, which was mostly deployed in a lurking 
position, had to hit the target at first shot, if at all. This was a general problem for 
the Soviet tanks, which did not have such high-precision telescopic sights as the 
German Zeiss scopes. In all tank duels ‘first-shot hit probability’ proved decisive, 
and that was precisely a strength of the German fighting vehicles. Most German 
tank losses in the first days of the battle of Kursk were due to mines, and thereafter 
to artillery. Artillery had always been the Russians’ favourite weapon, and a recent 
Russian account rightly argues that, at Kursk, ‘the real heroes of the battle were the 
artillerymen’.°° 

A new feature of the battle of Kursk was that for the first time tanks were 
attacked by aircraft on a large scale. The most dangerous threat from the sky was a 
special version of the Stuka, the Ju 87 G, which had two ‘Flak 38’ 37-mm machine 
cannon fitted under its wings. Capt. Hans-Ulrich Rudel, the commander of 
Group 1, Stuka Squadron 2, scored the highest number of kills with this “flying 
anti-tank cannon’, destroying twelve tanks on the first day of his deployment at 
Kursk. In the course of the war he destroyed a total of 519 Soviet tanks and became 
the highest-decorated officer in the German armed forces. 

The Luftwaffe attacked enemy tanks not only with Stuka dive-bombers but also 
with Henschel HS-129 ground-attack aircraft, which were armed with a 30-mm 
cannon. Their great test came on 8 July, when suddenly, from a forested area north 
of Belgorod, a reinforced Soviet armoured brigade with infantry support thrust into 
the gap between I] SS Armoured Corps and III] Armoured Corps. Before the 
German army units were even aware of the danger, four anti-tank squadron 
units, each with 16 HS-129s, took off. The ground-attack aircraft, led by Capt. 
Bruno Meyer, destroyed 84 Soviet tanks and damaged 21 others. The Soviet 
flanking attack was repelled from the air without the need for any intervention 
by ground troops.°” 

For its part, the Soviet air force made massive use of the Ilyushin IL-2 Sturmovik 
as a ground-attack aircraft. It was the most frequently produced aircraft of the 
Second World War. For anti-tank combat it was equipped with a 23-mm cannon 
(sometimes also 37-mm), hollow-charge bombs, and rockets. However, the huge 


64 Kleine and Kiihn, Tiger, 111 65 Shutov and Ramanichev, ‘Ognennaya duga’, 262. 

66 In the Second World War Rudel flew 2,530 combat missions, during which, among other 
things, he sank a Soviet battleship and two cruisers. He was wounded five times but continued to fly 
missions in a specially adapted cockpit even after losing a leg; BA-MA, Study ZA 3/746, 150-5; Griehl, 
Junkers Ju 87, 262 ff.; Rudel, Mein Kriegstagebuch, 91-2 and 102 ff.; Bekker, Angriffshihe 4000, 388, 
Carell, Verbrannte Erde, 57-8. 

67 BA-MA, Study ZA 3/746, 155-8; Zins, Die Operation Zitadelle, 90; Piekalkiewicz, Unternehmen 
Zitadelle, 158; Bekker, Angriffshihe 4000, 387-9. 
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amount of ammunition which the aircraft consumed was out of all proportion 
to its effectiveness, since only a tiny number of German tanks were destroyed 
from the air.°8 

The impact of the technology factor can be summarized as follows. While from 
1941 on the Soviet air force was able to reduce the qualitative advance of German 
aircraft only slightly, German armour not only succeeded in catching up with the 
Soviet advance but put itself at the forefront of technological progress. Operation 
CITADEL came as a technological shock for Soviet armour, showing that the 
superiority it had enjoyed up till then was now a thing of the past. Kursk indeed 
marked a turning point in tank technology, but the turnaround was in favour of 
German armour. 


(b) Tactical Efficiency 


According to official figures the Red Army, although victorious, lost 96,500 tanks 
and assault guns as total write-offs from 1941 to 1945.° This figure shows that, for 
the Soviet leadership, tanks were mass-consumption goods in a battle of material. 
Manpower as a weapons system played a subordinate role. A completely different 
philosophy of tank warfare arose on the German side, however, because of the 
permanent shortage of material. The positional battles of the First World War 
having resulted in a victory of ‘matter over mind’, Guderian, first and foremost, 
developed ideas on how to use tanks to switch to a war of movement and 
outmanoeuvre a materially superior enemy by means of superior tactics. The 
‘tank philosophy ’ of the two armies consequently differed in several respects: 


Tank turret 


The construction of the tank turret was in itself symbolic of the two different ways 
of thinking. On Soviet fighting vehicles of 1943 it was primarily an armoured 
platform for operating the cannon, whereas the Germans saw it as the vehicle’s 
‘head’, that is, its control centre. The main difference was the dominant role 
assigned to the tank commander on the German side. For that reason German 
battle tanks had a five-man crew, which relieved the commander of all technical 
tasks, whereas the T-34 had a crew of only four.”° The importance of this is made 
even clearer by the fact that the German battle tanks were fitted with three-man 
turrets, while the T-34 models all had very cramped two-man turrets. In combat 
situations a Soviet tank commander was quickly overstretched, since he also had to 
perform the function of gunner.’! He had, at the same time, to observe, give orders 
to his own crew, possibly also direct other tanks as convoy or company commander, 


68 Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 81. © Grif sekretnosti sniat, 358 and 366. 

70 The T-34/85, introduced in 1944, was the first Soviet tank with a five-man crew on the German 
pattern, although on the standard version the fifth man’s function was only to fire the on-board 
machine guns, whereas on German battle tanks he was primarily a radio operator. 
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and, as if that were not enough, also fire the cannon. At the decisive moment in a 
duel he was often unable to perform any of his tasks to the full. In the German tank 
turrets, on the other hand, only the gunner was occupied with the shooting process, 
while the commander had his head free for his tactical tasks, such as indicating 
targets to the gunner.’* That also explains why so many German combat reports 
criticize the poor shooting performance of the Soviet fighting vehicles. As already 
pointed out in discussion of the technology factor, the German tanks were able to 
aim better because of their superior telescopic sights and modern high-velocity 
cannon. The division of tasks among the tank crew also had a positive effect on 
‘first-shot hit probability’, which was decisive in duel situations. 


Radio 


It is significant that the creator of the German armoured forces, Col.-Gen. Guder- 
ian, came from the First World War signals troops. His guiding idea was that a 
multitude of individual tanks could be formed into a tactical or even operational 
instrument only if all the vehicles were equipped with radios.”? On the Soviet side, 
at that time, only the company commander’s tank had a radio. This meant that the 
Red Army’s tank operations were carried out rigidly according to plan, because the 
units were unable to react flexibly, and above all quickly enough, to sudden changes 
in the situation. The consequences could be disastrous, as can be seen, for example, 
from the ‘kamikaze attack’ by the Soviet XXIX Armoured Corps at Prokhorovka, 
which ended in front of its own tank trench. The advantage given to German 
armour by the possession of on-board radio was largely underestimated. Time and 
again, massed Soviet tanks were outmanoeuvred and onrushing units lured into 
prepared fields of fire. The encounters usually began with the German company 
commander using radio to concentrate his company’s fire on the tank of the Soviet 
company commander. If the latter was eliminated, the crews of the other tanks 
often reacted helplessly.”4 


Mission-type tactics 


The Soviet formations were commanded rigidly according to detailed-order tactics, 
whereas the German units operated flexibly with mission-type tactics.’? The latter 
method, in which military commanders had considerable freedom of manoeuvre 
and decision, proved itself in the chaos of Prokhorovka. On 12 July the top 
leadership on both sides temporarily lost control, and the tank battle broke down 
into a multitude of individual combats. This very much suited the German tank 
officers and NCOs, who were trained in autonomous operation. 


72 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1968, 33 (App. 4). 73 Frieser, Blitzkrieg-Legende, 426. 
74 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1569, 8. 75 On this, see Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 413-14. 
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Combined arms combat 


As already mentioned, task assignment was organized very differently on the German 
and Soviet sides. A German division seemed numerically superior, at least on paper. 
But the Red Army had two components: on the one hand hierarchically ordered 
formations, on the other, unattached formations such as self-propelled-gun regi- 
ments, armoured brigades, and artillery divisions. These components were used in 
mixed deployment, which enabled the Soviet operations staffs to assemble huge 
masses, especially of artillery. This system proved effective in breakthrough oper- 
ations prepared well in advance. But as soon as a battle deviated from the scenario 
and went into free combat, the Red Army was subject to serious friction. The errors 
in the deployment of 5th Guards Tank on 12 July were so striking that even official 
Soviet historiography criticized ‘the insufficient coordination of action by the 
infantry and tanks with that of the artillery and air force units’.”° In contrast, a 
German division had all the classes of weapons needed for combined arms combat 
already integrated in organic units. In comparison with the problems of the Red 
Army, the coordination was almost perfect. This was due not least to the fact that 
the officers of the various units knew each other personally and were used to 
working together. 


Training and group cohesion 


During the Stalin era the Soviet leadership clearly attributed only secondary 
importance to the value of the human individual and relied instead on the power 
of mass. Accordingly, it sent most of its soldiers into battle after only a short period 
of preparation. Casualties were of little concern as long as the objective was 
achieved. Soviet personnel deployment practice met with astonishment on the 
German side, since the level of training of many Soviet troops was frighteningly 
low. Up to the end of 1942 Soviet tank drivers were often given no more than five 
to ten hours of driving practice, although the necessary minimum was estimated at 
25 hours.’”” One of the Soviet Union’s greatest achievements during the war was 
the astonishingly high mass-production of tanks. The negative side, however, was 
that tanks were produced faster than tank troops and officers could be trained. This 
repeatedly resulted in ineffective operations with irresponsibly high losses. 

The Wehrmacht placed much greater value on the quality of training, in order to 
compensate for its quantitative inferiority.”® Considerable attention was paid to the 
primary group effect. Training was carried out in a team, with the aim of welding it 
into a close-knit community.”? In contrast to the Red Army, casualties were not 
immediately replaced by new soldiers. Units were often left in the front line until 
they were completely decimated. Only when their combat value fell below a 


76 Posnjak, Die Schlacht bei Kursk, 276. 
77 Melnikov, Marshal Rybalko, 50-1, quoted in Sokolov, “The Battle for Kursk’, 85. 
78 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1968, 33-4 (App. 4). 79 On this, see Fritz, “We are trying’, 683 ff. 
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minimum level were they withdrawn jointly and reformed with new arrivals. After 
the necessary cohesion had been achieved through group training, the unit was 
redeployed. Although this principle could no longer be applied in the late stage of 
the war, it shows the different attitude of the two armies to the ‘quality through 
training’ factor, which was decisive, above all, in the case of elite formations such as 
tank units. 

To sum up, the battle of Kursk did not mark a decisive change in the tactical 
levels of the two armies either, nor did it bring them to the same level. The Red 
Army had learnt much from the Wehrmacht since the beginning of the war, but in 
1941 it had still deployed its huge masses of armour just as erroneously as had the 
western powers a year before, when their tanks had been outmanoeuvred by the 
cohesive German armoured formations. The western campaign might as well have 
taken place on another planet, since the Red Army leadership proved to be so 
convinced of the superiority of its own armour that it believed it could ignore that 
outcome. The shock was all the greater in 1941, when, according to official figures, 
it lost 20,500 tanks in the space of a few months.®° Since then Soviet tank tactics 
had undergone some improvements, as shown above all in the battle of Stalingrad. 
But the resulting euphoria was immediately followed by disillusionment. When the 
masses of Soviet armour stormed headlong further west, they were caught off guard 
by Manstein’s tank units. Whole armies fell into the trap. In the end, Soviet losses 
were considerably higher than those of the Germans at Stalingrad. This resulted in a 
thorough reform of Soviet armour, involving the formation of five tank armies on 
the German pattern, supplemented by a large number of unattached armoured and 
motorized corps, armoured brigades, and armoured regiments. 

Strangely enough, the Red Army leadership could not bring itself to create 
armoured divisions. Instead it skipped over the divisional level of command. Yet 
it was precisely the armoured division, as the lowest level of command in combined 
arms combat, that was the real recipe for the tactical success of German armour. 
The fact was that command of an armoured division required a maximum of 
flexibility and autonomy. For that reason, it would seem, the Stavka was afraid to 
risk the experiment. The Soviet armoured corps were constituted far less homoge- 
neously than a German armoured division. Units from the various arms of the 
service fought alongside each other rather than together. Above all, they lacked a 
decisive component: armoured infantry. Since the western powers were supplying 
hundreds of thousands of trucks, the Soviets used them also to transport infantry, 
but they built no infantry fighting vehicles, as the Germans did so successfully. Asa 
result, infantry was often lacking in an attack during the decisive stage of a 
breakthrough, because it was held back by enemy artillery fire. The Soviet tanks 
frequently attacked without infantry support, in the anachronistic manner of a 
cavalry charge, which led to untold losses at Prokhorovka. In contrast, German 
armoured infantry was able to accompany such thrusts quickly enough to provide 
protection for the battle tanks. 
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Kursk did not mark a decisive break in the relative tactical efficiency of the two 
armies. German officers remained superior until the end of the war at the middle 
and lower levels of command that were so important in armoured combat. That 
‘skill superiority’®! enabled them to compensate for the enemy’s numerical super- 
iority time and again. Even in recent Russian literature the battle of Kursk is not 
necessarily described as a triumph of the Soviet art of war. The revised edition of 
History of the Great Patriotic War, for example, soberly concludes that, “despite the 
experience of two years of war, the Soviet commanders, staffs, and troops had not 
yet mastered the necessary military tool’.8? 

It was not until a year later, in the summer offensive of 1944, that the Soviet 
reforms brought about an improvement in combat tactics. But that qualitative 
progress came too late to influence the outcome of the war, which was long since 
decided. During the battle of Kursk the Red Army was still at a relatively modest 
tactical level, as reflected not least by the horrendous loss statistics. 


4. STRATEGIC BALANCE-SHEET: CITADEL—ONLY 
A VIRTUAL TURNING POINT 


In the judgement of one British historian, ‘Soviet success at Kursk, with so much at 
stake, was the most important single victory of the war. It ranks with the great set- 
piece battles of the past—Sedan in 1870, and Borodino, Leipzig and Waterloo 
from the Age of Napoleon. It was the point at which the initiative passed to the 
Soviet side.’8? So it was not only Soviet historiography which attributed overriding 
importance to this battle. In the west too, it became almost standard practice to 
refer to Kursk as the ‘decisive battle’ or ‘turning point of the war’.4 The account of 
the battle was highly dramatized, as ifin the summer of 1943 the further course of 
the war was still balanced on a knife edge.®> Supposedly, Hitler, faced with the 
threat of a war on two fronts, acted like a gambler going for broke and threw the last 
reserves into the balance in an attempt to turn the tide of the war at Kursk. But was 
Operation CITADEL really the fateful battle that decided the outcome of the war? 
Recent historical research attributes decidedly modest importance to this battle. 
Operation CITADEL is seen as a ‘makeshift operation lacking any strategic objective’.°° 
The German summer offensive of 1941 (Operation BARBAROSSA) was a campaign, 
just like the summer offensive of 1942 (Operation BLUE), which is described 
as Hitler’s ‘second campaign’.8’ Operation CITADEL in the summer of 1943, on 


81 Zetterling and Frankson, Kursk 1943, 136. 

82 Shutov and Ramanichev, ‘Ognennaya duga’, 284. 83 Overy, Why the Allies Won, 96. 

84 See, e.g., the title of Solovev’s monograph Wendepunkt des Zweiten Weltkrieges. Die Schlacht bei 
Kursk [Turning point of the Second World War. The battle of Kursk]. Khrushchev too wrote in his 
memoirs that the battle of Kursk was the ‘turning point’ of the Great Patriotic War; see Khrushchev 
Remembers, 223. 

85 Zimmern, ‘Unternehmen Zitadelle’, 39. On this, see Alfred Zins’ analysis of the battle of Kursk 
and its portrayal in literature in Zins, Die Operation Zitadelle, 145. 

86 Schreiber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 102. 

87 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 843 ff. 
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the other hand, was only a limited offensive operation that was part of a strategic 
defence. As already pointed out, in 1943 Hitler was not seeking a ‘knock-out 
blow’,88 but wanted only to make ‘small forays’.8? Moreover, the balance 
of military strength had shifted in the meantime to such an extent that the 
Wehrmacht no longer had any chance of winning the war with the Soviet Union 
in one decisive operation—at a single blow, as it were. With Operation CITADEL, 
Hitler and the OKH generals were in fact pursuing only two limited operational 
objectives: 


¢ The first was to straighten the front. By cutting off the protruding Kursk 
salient, a more favourable defensive line would be achieved, enabling troops to 
be withdrawn from the eastern front for the anticipated two-front war with the 
western powers. 


¢ The second was to weaken the Soviet forces concentrated in the Kursk area 
before they could launch an avalanche-like summer offensive in a concerted 
action with the western powers. 


In the present state of research, it seems aberrant to consider the battle of Kursk as 
the decisive battle of the Second World War, since at that point in time the 
outcome of the war was long decided. Germany was as little able to endure a 
long conflict with the western maritime powers, with their inexhaustible raw- 
material reserves, as it had been in the First World War, especially when the US 
superpower stood behind the worldwide British Empire. If there was a decisive 
battle at all, it was the winter battle before Moscow at the end of 1941, which saw 
the failure of Germany’s ‘blitzkrieg’ strategy, that is, the attempt to defeat the huge 
Soviet Union by military-operational means.?° However, Germany could not 
possibly win a strategic war of erosion, given the enormous resources of the Soviet 
Union and its powerful allies in the west. This is clear from a simple example: 
during the war the German armament industry produced a total of only 25,000 
battle tanks, compared with an Allied output of well over 200,000.?! Faced with 
such numerical superiority, better tanks and superior command skills were of no 
avail. The Second World War, like the first, was decided not on the battlefields but 
in the factories. Even if Operation CITADEL had gone according to plan and the two 
flanks of the pincer attack had joined up at Kursk, it would have been only a 
temporary operational success, which would soon have proved meaningless in view 
of the war on two fronts that was then beginning. 

The failure of the German attack on Kursk was only a virtual turning point in the 
war between Germany and the Soviet Union. It was a delayed manifestation on the 


88 Weinberg, A World at Arms, 602. 

89 Situation conference at Army Group South HQ in Zaporozhye on 18 Feb. 1943, quoted in 
Schwarz, Die Stabilisierung im Stiden der Ostfront, 255. 

99 See Reinhardt, Die Wende vor Moskau. 

°l Foss, An Illustrated Guide, 7; see also Chamberlain and Doyle, Encyclopedia of German Tanks, 
261. According to these sources, Germany produced 24,242 battle tanks from January 1939 to the end 
of the war. While the comparative statistics refer only to battle tanks, not assault guns and tank 
destroyers, the Allies were clearly superior in the latter sector too. 
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battlefield of what had long been the reality, that is, the fact that Germany had lost 
the production battle. More than a fight between troops, the battle of Kursk was a 
clash between the competing outputs of armament factories, in which British 
and American deliveries played an ever-increasing part. Nor was Kursk the 
Wehrmacht’s last ‘strategic’ offensive, as so often claimed, because no offensive 
with a decisive strategic objective was planned. As the chief of the Naval War Staff 
stated without illusions in May 1943, experience in 1941 and 1942 had shown that 
belief in the defeat of Russia was ‘utopian’.?” Significantly, Hitler saw Operation 
CITADEL as no more than a ‘limited offensive’? of an operational nature. The claim 
that it was the last major German offensive at operational level is not true either. In 
August 1944, for example, the armoured Operation DoppELKoPF re-established the 
connection with Army Group North, which had been cut off on the Baltic coast. 
The last German offensive operation was conducted as late as February/March 
1945 by Sixth Armoured Army in Hungary. As already discussed in detail, Kursk 
was not a turning point in favour of the Red Army in the technological or tactical 
area either. Instead, it became clear that German armour had meanwhile estab- 
lished itself qualitatively at the peak of technological development. Furthermore, at 
Kursk the Red Army did not achieve a victory of annihilation; it suffered many 
times more losses than the German attacking forces. Those losses were so serious 
that they took the force out of the planned summer offensive. Thus, from the 
viewpoint of German defensive strategy this was no ‘catastrophe’ but a partial 
operational success with at least temporary effect. 

What, then, was the real importance of this battle? The answer lies mainly in the 
realm of psychology. The failure of the German offensive had a symbolic impact 
that is hard to overestimate. For the first time the Red Army had succeeded in 
repelling a German summer offensive, and had done so despite the fact that 
the German forces had deployed tanks to which miracles were attributed. The 
Wehrmacht’s aura of invincibility had been finally dispelled. This time, in contrast 
to the battles of Moscow and Stalingrad, the Germans could not put the blame on 
‘General Winter’. Although, objectively, German defeat had long been sealed, the 
infantryman in the front line was now subjectively aware that the war could no 
longer be won. Kursk can therefore be seen as a virtual turning point with regard to 
the awareness of defeat. The failure of Operation CITADEL was the writing on the 
wall for the impending collapse of the eastern front. In another respect, however, 
July 1943 was a real turning point. The western powers’ landing in Sicily conjured 
up the old German nightmare of a war on two fronts. 


°2 Repr. in Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, iii. 347, n. 5. 
°3 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 225 (7 May 1943). 


IV. The Soviet Counter-Offensives 


According to the German understanding, Operation CITADEL, broken off on 16 July 
1943, is synonymous with ‘the battle of Kursk’. In Soviet historiography, however, 
that battle has wider chronological and geographical dimensions. Three phases are 
distinguished: 


¢ The ‘Kursk Strategic Defensive Operation’ coincides approximately with the 
German Operation CITADEL, which began on 5 July.! It ended for Central 
Front on 11 July and for Voronezh Front and Steppe Front on 23 July. 


The Orel counter-offensive (Operation KUTUZOV) was launched on the section 
of the front to the north of Kursk on 12 July, that is, while Operation CITADEL 
was still under way. It was directed against the southern wing of Army Group 
Centre (Ninth Army and Second Armoured Army) and lasted until 18 August. 
The army groups involved were Central Front, Bryansk Front, and large parts 
of West Front. 


At the height of Operation Kuruzov the Red Army launched a further 
offensive, Operation RUMYANTSEV, to the south of Kursk at Kharkov and 
Belgorod. It lasted from 3 to 23 August. Voronezh Front and Steppe Front 
were deployed against the northern wing of Army Group South (Fourth 
Armoured Army and Army Detachment Kempf). 


These three operations were interlocked and partly conducted in parallel, so that 
the Wehrmacht had constantly to move its few armoured divisions back and forth 
like a fire brigade. The Red Army’s troop masses exceeded any concentration of 
forces ever assembled on a battlefield in the history of war. In addition to the units 
and aircraft squadrons of the three Soviet army fronts fighting in the Kursk salient 
during the defensive phase, a further 1,008,100 men, 25,500 cannon and grenade 
launchers, 3,200 tanks and assault guns, and 3,950 aircraft were deployed.? 
According to the Russian accounts, three army fronts totalling 74 divisions took 
part in the Stalingrad counter-offensive, whereas at the start of the Kursk counter- 
offensives five army fronts totalling 132 divisions were deployed. At Stalingrad 
720,000 combat troops, 14,000 cannon and grenade launchers, and 1,510 tanks 
were available for the counter-attack, while the numbers at Kursk were 2,226,000 


! Operation cITADEL ended for Ninth Army on 13 July, whereas the attacking units of Army Group 
South were finally halted by Hitler on the evening of 16 July. 
? Velikaya Otechestvennaya Voina 1941-1945, ii, document attachments, 449. 
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men (of whom 1,583,000 combat troops), 35,200 cannon and grenade launchers, 
and over 4,800 tanks and self-propelled guns. In the course of the two Kursk 
counter-offensives, several additional armies were brought up as second-line forces 
and reserves. A total of 1,350 aircraft were available for the counter-attack at 
Stalingrad, while at Kursk almost 5,000 (including long-range aircraft) stood ready.? 

By then the Red Army had achieved such quantitative superiority that it was able 
to launch offensives on other sectors of the front at the same time. Soon almost the 
whole eastern front was in flames, and the Germans were forced to withdraw strong 
armoured forces from the Kursk area: 


¢ On 17 July, as already mentioned, South Front and South-West Front 
launched an offensive against the right wing of Army Group South on the 
Mius and the Donets. 


¢ On 22 July Army Group North was attacked by Leningrad Front and 
Volkhov Front. 


¢ On 7 August Kalinin Front and West Front began an offensive against Army 
Group Centre, mainly directed against Fourth Army. 


¢ At this time, moreover, the large-scale partisan ‘railway war’ operation was 
under way in the rear of the German front and tied down further large 
numbers of German forces. 


1. THE OREL COUNTER-OFFENSIVE (OPERATION 
KUTUZOV), 12 JULY TO 18 AUGUST 1943 


During Operation crraDEL the Soviet formations were far superior in quantitative 
terms. Yet, paradoxically, the balance of forces was nowhere else anything like as 
favourable for the German side as it was at Kursk. It was there that the Wehrmacht 
had concentrated all its available strong units. The other front sectors had been 
largely emptied of tanks, which had negative consequences for Army Group 
Centre. Immediately to the north of the Kursk salient lay the Orel bulge, where 
Second Armoured Army was deployed as the left-hand neighbour of Model’s Ninth 
Army. The section concerned was contemptuously referred to as ‘Recruiting 
District Headquarters 2’ (in line with the army’s numerical designation), since 
the area had been almost as quiet as in peacetime for an unusually long period.* The 
designation ‘Second Armoured Army’ had also become farcical, as (apart from units 
subsequently placed under its command) the army in question no longer possessed 
a single tank. It was attacked by one-and-a-half Soviet army fronts consisting of 
five (later six’) general armies, two armoured armies, five armoured corps, and 
numerous unattached units. 


3 Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 77-8 and 80-3. 
4 Gorlitz, Model. Der Feldmarschall, 151. 
> The Soviet 11th Army was not brought into the battle until later and is not included in this count. 
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From the very beginning of the battle of Kursk on 5 July, Second Armoured 
Army was in a position of clear inferiority. Taking its section of the front in 
isolation, the balance of forces, including the Soviet reserves close to the front, 
was as follows:° the daily strength of Second Armoured Army’s front-line units was 
approximately 107,000 men, while Bryansk Front and the left wing of West Front 
had 561,111 combat troops available. On the enemy’s side, 3,262 tanks and 
assault guns were concentrated (including 3rd Guards Armoured Army and 4th 
Armoured Army), whereas Second Armoured Army, even including the 5th and 
8th Armoured Divisions placed under its command, had only 234 tanks and 
self-propelled guns. The estimated total of all large-calibre barrelled weapons and 
rocket launchers was 2,050, compared with 16,001 on the Soviet side. While 
Bryansk Front and West Front could each deploy its own air fleet with a total of 
2,317 aircraft, not a single aircraft was assigned specifically to Second Armoured 
Army. All the units of Air Fleet 6, which was under the command of Army Group 
Centre, were initially tied down by Operation CITADEL. 

The first phase of Operation KUTUZOV began on 12 July with an offensive by 
Bryansk Front and the left wing of West Front.” The extreme fire superiority of the 
Soviet attacking forces is clear from the following example. In the main directions 
of thrust, the artillery density was more than 200 guns and grenade launchers per 
kilometre of front. In the breakthrough section of VIII Guards Rifle Corps, it was 
as high as 260 guns and grenade launchers per kilometre.* Against that, the artillery 
of the German LIII Army Corps could deploy only 1.7 barrelled weapons per 
kilometre of front.? While the 11th Guards Army assault group massed 59,777 
men and 615 tanks and assault guns on a section 16 kilometres wide, that force was 
opposed by only two German infantry regiments, behind which was a tactical 
reserve (brought up later) consisting of one combat group of 5th Armoured 
Division with 40 tanks.!° 

Although a few additional German divisions were transferred to the sector of 
Second Armoured Army in the further course of Operation KUTUZOV, there was a 
fundamental difference. The reinforcements on the Soviet side were real reserves 
brought in from the depths of Russia, while on the German side they were mostly 
units already involved in the battle at other locations on the front. Each withdrawal 
of such a unit meant tearing a hole at one place on the front in order to fill a gap 
elsewhere. Most of the German units brought in as reinforcements came from 
the neighbouring Ninth Army, which, as a result, was no longer in a position to 
continue its attack on Kursk. 


© See the detailed comparison of forces in the Kursk—Orel area in Chapter I.2 above. 

7 Taking into account only the Soviet forces deployed against Second Armoured Army in the 
initial phase on 12 July (excluding, for example, the two tank armies and 11th army), we still arrive at a 
figure of 645,074 men (of whom 487,111 combat troops), 1,401 tanks and assault guns, as well as 
15,019 barrelled weapons and launchers; see Koltunov, “Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 80. 

8 Geschichte des Grofven Vaterlindischen Krieges, iii. 331. 

° App. 2 to Gen.d.Art. No. 1600/43 g.K. ‘Artillerie in der Abwehr’ (fo. 289), BA-MA RH 10/14. 

10 Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 422. 


Table II.1v.1. Breakdown of Air Fleet 6 at 10 July 1943 (before the Soviet counter-offensive 


at Orel) 
Category Unit Aircraft type Target Actual Operational 
strength strength 
Strategic Stab/F.A.Gr. 2 - - - - 
reconnaissance 4.(F)/14 Ju 88 12 14 11 
1.(F)/100 Ju 88 12 17 
4.(B)/121 Ju 88 12 23 18 
2.(F)/Nacht Do 217 12 12 7 
48 66 47 
Tactical N.A.Gr. 3 (with - - - - 
reconnaissance Third Armoured 
Army) 
3.(H)/14 Fw 189 9 9 6 
4.(H)/31 Fw 189 9 8 6 
N.A.Gr. 5 (with = = = = 
Fourth Army) 
12.(H)/12 Hs 126 9 10 4 
2.(H)/23 Hs 126 9 9 7 
N.A.Gr. 15 (with = = = = 
Second Armoured 
Army) 
1.(H)/11 Fw 189 9 6 3 
11.(H)/12 Fw 189 9 9 5 
12.(H)/13 Fw 189 9 10 8 
Nachtkette Fw 189 - 5 4 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109G 4 3 3 
(with Ninth Army) 
1./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109 G 16 14 11 
2./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109 G 16 13 10 
3./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109G 9 8 7 
N.A.Gr. 10 - - - - 
(with Second Army) 
3.(H)/21 Hs 126 9 10 9 
2.(H)/31 Fw 189 9 10 7 
126 124 90 
Night fighters N.J.-Schwarm Lfl.6 misc. 5 7 7 
12./N.J.G. 5 Do 217 15 11 7 
20 18 14 
Heavy fighters Stab/Z.G. 1 Bf 110 4 4 3 
1/Z.G. 1 Bf 110 40 33 17 
44 37 20 
Fighters Stab/J.G. 51 Fw 190 4 3 - 
Stabsstaffel/J.G. 51 Fw 190 12 12 10 
L/J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 28 15 
IIL/.G. 51 Fw 190 40 35 19 
IV./J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 30 25 
15.(span.)/J.G. 51 Fw 190 16 22 16 
L/J.G. 54 Fw 190 40 32 19 
192 162 104 
Anti-tank aircraft  Pz.Jg.St./Z.G. 1 Bf 110 12 13 11 
Pz.Jg.St./St.G. 1 Ju 87G 9 11 i 
21 24 18 
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Dive-bombers Stab/St.G. 1 Ju 87 3 4 3 
Stabsstaffel/St.G. 1 Ju 87 6 6 5 
L/St.G. 1 Ju 87 39 33 26 
IL/St.G. 1 Ju 87 39 38 31 
IL./St.G. 1 Ju 87 39 38 28 
IIL./St.G. 3 Ju 87 39 37 27 
165 156 120 
Interceptors Stab/Stérkampf misc. 3 - - 
(night ground- 1./Stérkampf Ar 66 24 34 24 
attack) 
2./Stérkampf Go 145 24 15 11 
3./Stérkampf Fw 58 24 11 vi 
75 60 42 
Ground-attack IIL./K.G. 1 Ju 88 26 17 7 
Aircraft 9.(Eis.)/K.G. 1 Ju 88 11 12 10 
Stab/K.G. 4 He 111 4 2 2 
IL/K.G. 4 He 111 37 34 24 
III./K.G. 4 He 111 37 38 29 
Stab/K.G. 51 Ju 88 4 3 1 
IL/K.G. 51 Ju 88 37 4l 27 
IIL/K.G. 51 Ju 88 37 22 15 
Stab/K.G. 53 He 111 4 2 2 
1./K.G. 53 He 111 37 33 23 
IIL./K.G. 53 He 111 37 16 15 
271 219 155 
10 July 1943 Air Fleet 6 Total 962 866 610 
strength 


The second phase of Operation KUTUzOV began on 15 July, when Rokossovsky’s 
Central Front went over to the attack against Model’s Ninth Army in the southern 
section of the Orel bulge. There were now two-and-a-half Soviet army fronts fighting 
against two German armies at Orel. The total forces deployed on the Soviet side were 
as follows: 1,286,049 men, of whom 927,494 in combat units, 26,379 barrelled 
weapons and launchers, and 2,409 operational tanks and assault guns.!! Air support 
was provided by 3,023 aircraft (excluding long-range aircraft).!* On the other side, 
the two German armies had around 307,000 front-line troops (daily strength).!% 
Including army group reserves, they had 464 battle tanks!4 and 161 assault guns and 


1 Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 81. 12 bid. 82-3. 

13 Ninth Army originally had a daily strength of approx. 222,000 men. Up to 13 July it had 
suffered total personnel losses of 23,345 men, leaving it with around 200,000. The daily strength of 
Second Armoured Army was around 107,000 men. 

14 “Panzerlage, Stand 10.7.’ (drawn up on 21 July1943), fos. 126-8, BA-MA RH 10/61. Panzer IIs 
and command vehicles are not included. 
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self-propelled cannon at the ready.!° The number of barrelled weapons and launchers 
(including anti-tank and anti-aircraft cannon) was around 5,500. After reinforcement 
by several units previously deployed in the sector of Army Group South, Air Fleet 6 
could muster a total of 610 operational aircraft (see Table IL.1v.1. “Breakdown of Air 
Fleet 6 at 10 July 1943’).!© Those aircraft, however, were not only concentrated in 
the Orel bulge, in the sector of Ninth Army and Second Armoured Army. They had 
also to intervene in support of Second and Fourth Armies and Third Armoured 
Army, which meant that they had to cover the whole of Army Group Centre’s huge 
section of the front from Kursk to Moscow. What made the Soviet attacking forces 
seem so overpowering was their reserves. In addition to the armies already deployed 
during the first phase, the Stavka threw the following troops into the battle: 3rd 
Guards Armoured Army, 4th Armoured Army, five unattached armoured corps, one 
mechanized corps, and one cavalry corps. 11th Army HQ and a total of eleven 
additional rifle divisions were also deployed.'” 

The course of the operation was as follows: after preliminary attacks on the 
previous day, the offensive by Bryansk Front (under Col.-Gen. Markian Mikhai- 
lovich Popov) and large parts of West Front (under Col.-Gen. Vasily Danilovich 
Sokolovsky) against Second Armoured Army began on 12 July. This marked, at the 
same time, the start of the Red Army’s summer offensive, which the OKH had long 
been expecting. The advancing wall of artillery fire surpassed all that the German 
troops had experienced on the eastern front till then. The foremost positions were 
literally ploughed over. The German defence system was exceptionally deeply 
staggered, however, and the Soviet attacking forces had clearly underestimated it. 
After they had broken through the weakly occupied first line, most of their thrusts 
cost them considerable losses.!® Nevertheless, by the end of the first day they had 
already made several deep breaches in the German lines. Since there were no 
reserves available on the German side, it seemed that the front would collapse in 
a matter of days. 

On 13 July, however, Army Group Centre transferred command of Second 
Armoured Army to Col.-Gen. Model, the commander-in-chief of Ninth Army, 
thus putting him personally in command of both armies so as to centralize the 
direction of operations in the Orel bulge. Events soon proved how right it was to do 
so. On the second day of the Soviet offensive the critical situation of Second 
Armoured Army deteriorated ‘with the speed of an avalanche’.!? There was not 
only the threat of a frontal operational breakthrough from the east in the direction 
of Orel, but the much more dangerous threat of a collapse in the northern part of 
the bulge at Ulyanovo. If that happened, the Soviet attacking units could thrust 
into the rear of Ninth Army and cut off its retreat to the west. Model, who had 


15 ‘Sturmgeschiitzlage, Stand 10.7.’ (drawn up on 21 July 1943), BA-MA RH 10/62. 

16 Operational status report, 10 July1943, BA-MA RL 2-III/725; edited by Ulf Balke in the light of 
further documents from his private archive. The figure of 610 operational aircraft does not include the 
112 courier, liaison, and transport planes. 

17 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 188. 

18 Rendulic, “Die Schlacht von Orel’, 134; Rendulic, Gekdmpft, 132 ff. 

19 Combat report on the battle in the Orel bulge, BA-MA RH 20-9/155, 3. 
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earned the nickname ‘the Lion of Defence’ in the previous winter battles, now faced 
a great test. Acting decisively, he moved almost all Ninth Army’s armoured. units 
into the threatened section of Second Armoured Army.” Once again, the situation 
was stabilized temporarily. As a result, however, Ninth Army had no option but to 
withdraw from the ground gained during Operation crraDEL. The Soviet Central 
Front at first pursued it hesitantly, but on 15 July it too moved onto the attack, 
with powerful air support. On 18 July the German units were back at their starting 
position of 5 July. 

Meanwhile a bitter battle was raging on a 400-kilometre stretch of front, with 
the Red Army sending in huge masses of armour with no regard for losses.*! 
Nevertheless, as the Soviet tank expert Rotmistrov critically remarked, despite all 
their superiority the three tank armies deployed in Operation KuTUZOV failed to 
achieve a single successful operational breakthrough.” Yet the attacks were repeat- 
ed time and again by the same method at the same place. In the battle for Bolkhov, 
4th Armoured Army, newly brought in on 26 July, lost 84 per cent of its T-34s and 
46 per cent of its light tanks in the first few days.?? Within two weeks, 3rd Guards 
Armoured Army, which was also brought in at a later stage, lost half of its 800 
tanks.?4 Central Front’s Second Armoured Army was particularly hard hit. It had 
received full replacements after losing half of its tanks during the defensive phase,”* 
but by 30 July it had again lost 60 per cent of them.7¢ 

Despite noteworthy individual tactical successes, the German defenders could 
only slow the Soviet steamroller, not stop it. For that reason it was dangerous to 
defend a given position too doggedly rather than withdraw in depth to a prepared 
defensive line. Hitler showed a strong dislike for such evasive manoeuvres, but a 
new chapter of the war was now beginning, that of incessant retreats up to the 
borders of the Reich. The pendulum swung the other way. At the same time a 
dispute began in the top operations staffs that ultimately led to permanent conflict. 
Hitler’s irrational stubborn refusal to retreat repeatedly brought his generals to 
despair. The aim of the first major evasive operation was to withdraw from the Orel 
bulge and fall back on the Hagen Line. Aware of Hitler’s obstinacy, Model took 
matters into his own hands and began to evacuate the foremost positions. The 
Fithrer was presented with a fait accompli and had no option but to approve the 
withdrawal retroactively. Model, however, paid dearly for his audacity. As we shall 
see, the ambitious general was temporarily put on ice. 


20 Fourth Army, which was deployed further to the north and itself came under attack soon 
afterwards, sent a few additional reinforcements, mainly 253rd Infantry Division. Armoured 
Infantry Division ‘Grossdeutschland’, taken from Army Group South, also intervened briefly but 
had to be ordered back because of the new Soviet offensive at Kharkov. Apart from 5th and 8th 
Armoured Divisions, which are included in the present comparison of strength, Army Group Centre 
had scarcely any reserves available. 

71 For an excellent account of the fighting, see John, Kursk, 94 ff. The author combines his 
personal perspective as an officer of 12th Armoured Division with an overall description of the battle. 

22 Rotmistrov, “The Role of Armoured Forces’, 173. 

23 Shutov and Ramanichev, ‘Ognennaya duga’, 277. 24 Tbid. 

25 Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 232. 

26 Shutov and Ramanichev, ‘Ognennaya duga’, 277. 
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Here we must take issue with the cliché of Model as a “Nazi general’ who carried 
out Hitler’s orders unquestioningly. The Israeli military historian Marcel Stein, 
author of the most recent biography of Model, paints a differentiated picture: 


No other senior military leader contradicted Hitler so often and so clearly as Model [. . . ] 
Model repeatedly refused to carry out orders which seemed senseless to him, or presented 
Hitler with a fait accompli, explaining that he had indeed acted on his own authority 
but in line with the Fihrer’s intentions. One of many examples is his withdrawal to 
the Hagen Line after the failure of Citadel, which enabled him to save both his 
endangered armies.”7 


Col.-Gen. Model’s forced evacuation of the Orel bulge, which extended far to the 
east, took place from 1 to 16 August. It was a four-stage withdrawal over a distance 
of 100 kilometres, which ended only with taking up position on the Hagen Line, 
deep in the hinterland.?® Hitler was pained above all by the loss of the town of Orel, 
which was evacuated on 5 August. 

This evasive manoeuvre against an enemy pushing forward strongly was a 
complicated operation, because the infrastructure of the area was to be destroyed 
at the same time, which meant blowing up bridges, railway stations, and so on. The 
situation was aggravated by two circumstances in particular. The first was that on 
7 August the Red Army also launched an offensive against Fourth Army, the 
neighbouring army to the north. Fourth Army was critically weak at this time, 
since it had been obliged to give up seven divisions in the last few weeks and now 
had to cover a 300-kilometre stretch of front with only 14 divisions.?? It was 
attacked by the massed forces of Kalinin Front and West Front, comprising 
1,253,000 men supported by 1,436 tanks and self-propelled cannon, 20,640 
guns and grenade launchers, and 1,100 aircraft.7° Although the Soviet offensive, 
after an initial success, stalled on the southern wing at Spas-Demensk,?! it had an 
operational side effect. Fourth Army was unable to come to the help of Model’s 
units; on the contrary, Ninth Army had to send further units to its assistance. The 
second aggravating factor was an order from the OKH to release Second Armoured 
Army HQ and several of its units, as from 12 August, for redeployment in the 
Balkans. This meant that Ninth Army, in addition, had to take over command in 
what had been Second Armoured Army’s combat zone. The situation became 
increasingly critical in the face of the onslaught by enemy forces that were 
continuously reinforced during the operation. 


27 Stein, Generalfeldmarschall Walter Model, 2. 

28 On this, see daily reports of Army Group Centre, 31 July to 18 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RH 19-II/ 
403; “Gefechtsbericht iiber die Schlacht im Orelbogen’, 6-12, BA-MA RH 20-9/155; KTB Ninth 
Army, 31 July to 18 Aug. 1943 (fos. 165-94), BA-MA RH 20-9/134; KTB Second Armoured Army, 
31 July to 13 Aug.1943 (fos. 115-42), BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 432; Pz.AOK 2: ‘Akte Hagen-Bewegung’, 
BA-MA RH 21-2/v. 444; Pz.AOK 2: ‘Sommerschlacht um den Orelbogen’, BA-MA RH 21-2/493. 

29 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2052, 56. 

3° Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 289; Grif sekretnosti sniat, 191. This was the 
first phase of the Smolensk strategic offensive (Operation sUVOROV). 

31 Glantz and House, When Titans Clashed, 170-1. 
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A further problem was the ‘second front’ against the partisans in the hinterland. 
Not only were they tying down almost all the German reinforcements, but further 
troops needed to be withdrawn from the front to fight them. In the Orel area, 
partisans blew up railway tracks in almost 7,500 places from 22 July to 1 August.” 
But that was only the beginning. In the early hours of 3 August the Soviet partisans 
launched Operation ‘Rail War’ throughout the hinterland of Army Group Centre 
and part of the hinterland of Army Group North, all the way from the front to the 
western border of the Soviet Union. According to Soviet sources, around 100,000 
partisans took part in these centrally coordinated diversionary actions. An entry in 
the OKW war diary dated 4 August reads: ‘Rail traffic in the east was severely 
endangered by a sudden outbreak of track explosions (75 large strikes with around 
1,800 explosions in the area of Army Group Centre on 3 August). Rail commu- 
nications in the area of Army Group Centre had to be halted for 48 hours from 
4 August.’? According to Russian accounts, there were more than 42,000 track 
explosions in a single night. In the course of this partisan operation the number 
reached 171,000 by 31 August and 214,705 by 15 September.*4 And the inter- 
ruption of rail traffic was only one of a range of partisan activities. 

Despite all the difficulties, the withdrawal to the Hagen Line was completed by 
16 August as planned. All Soviet attempts to push further westward failed at that 
defence line and involved high losses, so that the Stavka finally broke off Operation 
KutTuzov. The new German defence line was a straightening of the Orel bulge, which 
had protruded far to the east, and thus reduced the length of the front considerably. 
As a result, apart from Second Armoured Army HQ, a total of 19 divisions (five 
armoured, five armoured infantry, and eleven infantry divisions) and numerous 
independent units were freed for deployment on other front sectors. The Luftwaffe 
played an important part in the defensive withdrawal operation in the Orel bulge, 
during which 1st Air Division flew a total of 37,421 missions (from 5 July).?° 

The Soviet counter-offensive (Operation KuTUzOv) lasted from 12 July to 
18 August. It is largely identical with what the Germans called ‘the battle in the 
Orel bulge’, in which Ninth Army and Second Armoured Army took part. The two 
German armies incurred a total of 86,064 casualties (14,215 dead, 60,549 wound- 
ed, and 11,300 missing).?° On the Soviet side, according to official sources, the 
casualties numbered 429,890 (112,529 dead or missing, 317,361 wounded).” 
Those figures, however, must be taken with a high degree of scepticism. One 
Russian historian estimates Soviet personnel losses at around 860,000, almost twice 
as many.?® That would give a proportion of 1 to 10 and would confirm German 
combat reports, which assumed similarly high losses by the Red Army. The Soviet 


32 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 201. 

33 KTB ORW, iii/2, 891 (4 Aug. 1943). 

34 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 366 and 368. 

35 “Gefechtsbericht iiber die Schlacht im Orelbogen’, 11, BA-MA RH 20-9/155. 

36 Based on the 10-day reports of 10 July to 20 Aug. 1943 (see the statistics of the OKW medical 
officer in BA-MA RW G/v. 558). In the case of Ninth Army, the calculation was made as from 13 July 
(see BAMA RW 9/564), since casualties before that date were attributed to Operation CITADEL. 

3” Grif sekretnosti sniat, 189. 38 Sokolov, “The Battle for Kursk’, 82. 
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units also lost 2,586 tanks and assault guns (total write-offs).4? German tank losses, 
according to the fragmentary surviving documents, were a fraction of that amount. 
Total write-offs by Army Group Centre from 5 July to the beginning of August, 
including Operation CITADEL, were only 343 battle tanks, tank destroyers, and 
assault guns.4? The number of losses fell in August, when the breakthrough battles 
of the previous month gave way to planned withdrawal (1 to 16 August). According 
to Russian sources, the Soviet forces lost 892 artillery guns and grenade launchers, *! 
but no comparable record of losses exists on the German side. The official Soviet 
figure of 1,014 for aircraft losses*? is called into doubt in recent Russian literature 
and is estimated at approximately 2,000,4° which ought to be nearer the truth. 
According to the relatively reliable German calculations, Air Fleet 6 shot down a 
total of 1,705 Soviet planes from 12 July to 18 August,*4 but that figure includes 
neither aircraft shot down by army units nor losses by the Soviet air force over its 
own territory due to accidents or technical defects. In the same period (12 July to 
18 August) Air Fleet 6, deployed over the whole front sector of Army Group 
Centre, lost a total of 218 planes.*° 

Despite massive deployment at the cost of great losses, the Red Army failed to 
achieve a decisive breakthrough at any point. It managed only to force the enemy 
back, slowly and laboriously. Model let the Soviet troops advance time and again, 
and gave the order to pull back just at the right moment. When the Soviet forces let 
loose dense artillery fire in preparation for a breakthrough, using up large amounts 
of ammunition, the shells fell on trench systems that had already been evacuated, 
and the attackers, pushing forward, unexpectedly ran up against deeply staggered 
German defensive lines. The German tanks played a decisive part in these encoun- 
ters, but were finally overcome by the ‘sheer weight of Soviet armour™® and forced 
to abandon the battlefield. 

Given that the task of Soviet historiography was to glorify the Red Army, it is 
noteworthy that Operation KUTUZOV was described in such a critical tone. The 
massive deployment and horrendous losses were out of all proportion to the 
laborious success. The memoir literature also contains noticeably critical remarks 
by former military leaders. The criticism is mainly directed at the plan of operations, 
which, instead of a battle of encirclement and annihilation (in Schlieffen’s meaning 
of the term), envisaged an advance on a broad front. Marshal Rokossovsky, then 


3° Grif sekretnosti sniat, 278. 

40 Pz.Offz. b. Chef GenstdH, Bb. No 562/43 g.Kdos., 14 Aug.1943, ‘Entwicklung der Panzerlage 
bei Heeresgruppe Mitte in der Zeit vom 5.7. bis 1.8.1943’, BA-MA RH 10/48. 

41 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 278. 42 Ibid. 43 Sokolov, ‘The Battle for Kursk’, 83. 

44 Daily reports by the Second Army flight liaison officer, 1 July to 30 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 20- 
2/1337; edited by UIf Balke in the light of further documents from his private archive. The figure of 
1,705 aircraft shot down is by no means too high, as is proved by other file documents; see, e.g., 
“Gefechtsbericht iiber die Schlacht im Orelbogen’, 11, BA-MA RH 20-9/155, according to which 1st 
Air Division made 1,733 kills, of which 1,671 were attributed to fighters, while losing only 64 of its 
own planes. In addition, 12th Anti-Aircraft Division shot down 383 planes. 

45 Gen.Qu.Mstr., ‘6. Abt: Flugzeugunfille und Verluste bei den fliegenden Verbanden (3.7.2.8. 
sowie 3.8.—2.9.1943)’, BA-MA RL 2 III/191-193, calculated by UIf Balke in the light of further 
documents from his private archive. 

46 Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 237 and 273. 
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commander-in-chief of Central Front, observed that ‘instead of surrounding and 
destroying the enemy we were, in effect, pushing and jostling him out of the Orel 
salient. It could have been quite a different story had we begun the operation a little 
later, concentrating our forces in two powerful pincer movements closing at 
Bryansk.’47 After the war Marshal Zhukov also criticized the fact that the Soviet 
units had “clashed with the enemy’s main concentration of forces on a broad front’ 
in ‘a frontal attempt to break through the enemy’s deeply staggered defences’.48 But 
Stalin did not want another Stalingrad, where the Red Army had suffered consid- 
erably more losses than the Wehrmacht in a battle of encirclement that had tied 
down large forces for a long time. Instead, he declared that ‘our task is to drive the 
Germans from our territory as quickly as possible. We shall encircle them when 
they are weaker.’4° 

Stalin was not entirely wrong. Another year went by before the Red Army, in the 
1944 summer offensive, to some extent mastered the operational deployment of 
armoured armies in deep thrusts and concentric encirclement manoeuvres. At all 
events, Operation KUTUZOV showed that the Soviet operations staffs were then still 
far from having done so. A Stavka directive of 13 August 1943 to the commander- 
in-chief of Central Front reads: 


According to the information possessed by the General Staff, on 10 August the 110- 
strong tank group of 3rd Guards Armoured Army lost 100 tanks in the fight for Hill 
264.6, which means that it was in fact annihilated by the enemy. This extraordinary 
incident occurred under the conditions of a general enemy retreat [...] The loss of 
such a large number of tanks in the space of a few hours shows not only the total lack of 
coordination between 3rd Guards Armoured Army and 13th Army, but also the 
inaction of the commanders-in-chief of those armies, who left the tanks to their fate 
without any support.*° 


In the view of present-day Russian military historians, operational encirclement of 
the numerically inferior German forces should at least have been attempted.?! 
Instead of which, Stalin and some of the generals preferred the risk-free Soviet 
steamroller tactics, whereby an enemy was to be forced back, rather than beaten. In 
the course of the war this stupid but ‘dead certain’ method cost millions of Red 
Army troops their lives. 


2. THE BELGOROD-KHARKOV OFFENSIVE OF 
3 TO 23 AUGUST (OPERATION RUMYANTSEV) 


In fact, Operation KUTUZOV in the Orel bulge was the only real counter-offensive. 
Its aim was to relieve Central Front, which had been put into considerable 
difficulties during the German CITADEL offensive. But by the time the second 


47 Rokossovsky, A Soldier's Duty, 204. 48 Zhukov, Erinnerungen (8th edn.), 188. 
49 Thid. 189. 5° Quoted in Andronikov, ‘Gitlerovski fakel’ (pt. 2), 4. 
>! Shutov and Ramanichev, ‘Ognennaya duga’, 273 and 277. 
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‘counter-offensive’ (Operation RUMYANTSEY) began on 3 August, Operation CITA- 
DEL was long over. The Stavka had planned this operation by Voronezh Front and 
Steppe Front, directed at the Belgorod—Kharkov area, as a major component of the 
Soviet summer offensive. As such, its aim was no less than the defeat of Fourth 
Armoured Army and Army Detachment Kempf, which had already been weakened 
by the preceding battles of Operation ciTADEL. This was to be followed by an assault 
on Manstein’s First Armoured Army and Sixth Army, which were deployed on the 
southern wing of Army Group South and had already been under attack by South 
Front and South West Front since 17 July. The aim was to enclose them by a thrust 
to the Black Sea coast, and then annihilate them.*? 

Voronezh Front and Steppe Front had been considerably reinforced for Oper- 
ation RUMYANTSEV against Fourth Armoured Army and Army Detachment Kempf. 
In the first phase the attacking forces already consisted of eight armies, two 
armoured armies, four unattached armoured corps, and a mechanized corps. At 
their disposal were more than 1,144,000 men,°? 2,418 tanks and assault guns,*4 
12,866 cannon and grenade launchers, and 767 rocket launchers.*° They were 
supported by two air armies with 1,311 planes*° (not counting long-range aircraft 
and fighters belonging to Air Defence).*” South-West Front’s 17th Air Army also 
attacked during the first phase of the offensive. In the course of the operation, 4th 
Guards Army, 47th and 57th Armies, as well as an armoured corps and a mech- 
anized corps, were also deployed,*® bringing the number of tanks and assault guns 
to over 2,800.°? On 3 August, moreover, exactly at the beginning of the RUMYANT- 
SEV offensive, partisans in the hinterland launched the ‘rail war’ operation.°° 

Faced with this concentration of Soviet forces, the German defenders were in a 
hopelessly inferior position. Fourth Armoured Army and Army Detachment 
Kempf bore little resemblance to the armoured formations that had attacked in 
the Kursk salient in July. Immediately after the termination of Operation CITADEL 
the following units, among others, had been withdrawn: I] SS Armoured Corps 
with SS Armoured Infantry Divisions ‘Leibstandarte’, “Totenkopf’, and ‘Reich’, 
3rd and 7th Armoured Divisions, Armoured Infantry Division ‘Grossdeutschland’, 
II Armoured Corps General HQ, as well as XXIV Armoured Corps with 23rd 
Armoured Division and SS Armoured Infantry Division ‘Viking’, which had been 
kept in readiness as reserves.°! As a result, Fourth Armoured Army and Army 
Detachment Kempf now had only 138 operational battle tanks®? and 99 assault 


>2 Glantz and House, The Battle of Kursk, 241. 

3 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 190. Koltunov, however, gives the figure of 980,588 men (of whom 
656,201 in combat units); see Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 81. 

4 Koltunov, ‘Kurskaya bitva v tsifrakh’, 81. 55 Tbid. 56 Ibid. 82-3. 

°7 In addition, 9th Fighter Corps and 36th and 101st Fighter Divisions were also deployed for 
regional air defence; ibid. 83. 

8 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 190. 5° Nipe, Decision in the Ukraine, 376. 

69 Solovev, Wendepunkt, 150; Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 366 ff. 

61 App. 3, ‘Umgruppierungen der HGr. Siid und Abgabe von Verbanden’, 4, BA-MA, Study ZA 
1/2075. 

62 ‘Panzerlage, Stand 31.7.’ (drawn up on 12 Aug.1943), BA-MA RH 10/61. The 3rd and 7th 
Armoured Divisions are not included in this figure, since they were still on their way. 
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guns and self-propelled cannon,® against 2,400 Soviet fighting vehicles (2,800 
including reserves). However, this constant transfer of German armoured units had 
become typical of the eastern front. While the Red Army drew on its ample reserves 
and constantly sent reconstituted armoured corps onto the battlefield, the few 
German armoured divisions had to keep shifting from one conflagration to an- 
other, like a fire brigade, leaving dangerous gaps that could barely be covered. 

The Soviet offensive launched on 3 August created a crisis that set the rotation 
roundabout in motion once again. A large part of the armoured units which had 
been withdrawn now had to be sent back to the Belgorod—Kharkov area. On 10 
August Fourth Armoured Army and Army Detachment Kempf, including the 
newly arrived units, again had at their disposal more than 353 battle tanks, as 
well as 214 assault guns and self-propelled cannon.® Including the new divisions 
assigned to it, the ration strength of Fourth Armoured Army amounted to 
156,433,°° which must have given a daily strength of around 115,000 men in 
the front-line units. The personnel strength of Army Detachment Kempf was not 
even half as much, and it had only a few dozen tanks at its disposal.°7 Air Fleet 4, 
with only 796 operational aircraft (see Table I.1v.2), was also clearly inferior.°* 
Above all, it was not only deployed on defence against the Soviet RUMYANTSEV 
counter-offensive at Kharkov, but also had to intervene on the whole front sector of 
Army Groups South and A on the Donets and Mius, as far as the Kuban bridgehead 
on the Black Sea. That meant that it not only had the 2nd and 5th Air Armies of 
Voronezh and Steppe Fronts against it, but also the 17th, 8th, and 4th Air Armies 
of South-West Front, South Front, and North Caucasus Front. 

The Soviet counter-offensive at Belgorod began with seemingly impossible force. 
To the German troops, who had just inflicted enormous losses on the Red Army at 
Prokhorovka, it seemed as if ‘their beaten opponent had risen from the grave with 
renewed strength’.®? The Soviet 5th Guards Armoured Army and 1st Armoured 
Army had lost almost all their tanks, and the Germans had considered them totally 
destroyed. In fact, the remnants had been transferred to the hinterland and rebuilt 
as armoured armies. Suddenly they reappeared on the scene with brand-new tanks 
and rapidly trained crews. These two armoured armies, with 1,112 fighting vehicles 
between them,’° were used to form a ‘mobile force’ to carry out a deep operational 
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64 Panzerlage, Stand 10.8.’ (drawn up on 23-4 Aug. 1943), BA-MA RH 10/61. 

6 ‘Sturmgeschiitzlage, Stand 10.8.’ (drawn up on 23-4 Aug. 1943), BA-MA RH 10/62. Regarding 
the operational status of the self-propelled cannon, the files contain only the situation report for 31 July 
(drawn up on 15 Aug. 1943), BA-MA RH 10/63. 
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thrust after the tactical breakthrough. Thus the Red Army had now adopted a 
procedure which the Wehrmacht had been applying since the blitzkrieg against the 
western powers in 1940. 

The concentration of forces exceeded even the mass assembled at the beginning 
of the counter-offensive at Orel (Operation KUTUzOv). Along Voronezh Front’s 
6-kilometre-wide breakthrough section, 230 guns and grenade launchers, as well as 
178 tanks and self-propelled cannon, were deployed per kilometre of front. The 
artillery density was even greater in the 7-kilometre breakthrough section of Steppe 
Front, where for every kilometre of front there was a reinforced rifle division 
supported by 300 guns and grenade launchers.”! The offensive started in the 
early hours of 3 August with a preparatory artillery barrage lasting 170 minutes. 
At the same time, 2nd and 5th Air Armies began intensive attacks, supported by 
long-range aircraft and South-West Front’s 17th Air Army. By 8 August the Soviet 
planes had flown a total of 13,000 sorties.’”* The defending German infantry units 
in the front line were virtually swept aside, and the few tanks had no chance of 
withstanding the avalanche. On the very first day, a tactical breakthrough was 
achieved between Belgorod and Tomarovka, during which some Soviet tank 
spearheads pushed forward as far as 25 kilometres. On the evening of 5 August 
Belgorod, the mainstay of the German defence system, had to be abandoned. By 
massing several armies, Voronezh and Steppe Fronts had formed a shock troop 
which pushed forward exactly along the border between Fourth Armoured 
Army and Army Detachment Kempf. By the evening of 7 August a gap over 
50 kilometres wide had opened up between the two German formations. A decisive 
part in this success was played by the two armoured armies of the ‘mobile force’ 
brought in at a later stage. As Rotmistrov, the commander-in-chief of 5th Guards 
Armoured Army, later summed it up, it was the first time in the history of the Red 
Army that an operational breakthrough had been achieved by deploying armoured 
armies. A similar attempt had failed shortly before, during the Orel offensive 
(Operation KUTUZOV), despite the deployment of three armoured armies.7? 

As already mentioned, the German leadership reacted by progressively ordering 
back most of the armoured units which had been withdrawn after the termination 
of Operation CITADEL. Army Detachment Kempf received as reinforcements 3rd 
Armoured Division and III Armoured Corps, with SS Armoured Infantry Divisions 
‘Viking’, ‘Reich’, and “Totenkopf’, while Fourth Armoured Army received the 
newly formed XXIV Armoured Corps, consisting of 7th Armoured Division, 10th 
Armoured Infantry Division, and Armoured Infantry Division “Grossdeutschland’. 
Meanwhile the Red Army had advanced as far as Bogodukhov and Kotelva. The 
subsequent course of events is described as follows in a Soviet account: “Things then 
took a surprising turn [...] The command of the Voronezh Front underestimated 
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the imminent danger or simply overlooked it altogether. Our advance continued 
without sufficient consolidation of our gains and covering of flanks. The enemy 
took advantage of this and launched powerful counter-attacks.’74 On 12 August, III 
Armoured Corps began its counter-attack, in which it was able to deploy only SS 
Armoured Infantry Divisions ‘Reich’ and “Totenkopf’.”°> A series of meeting 
engagements ensued to the south of Bogodukhov in which individual units of 
the Soviet 6th Guards Army and 1st Armoured Army were enclosed and destroyed. 
On 13 August the strength of 1st Armoured Army was down from an original 
569 tanks to 134, and that of 5th Guards Army from 543 to 100.7° 

However, the two German armies were still separated by a gap between 
Akhtyrka and Krasnokutsk. That gap was now to be closed by means of a pincer 
attack. For a thrust from the north, Fourth Armoured Army deployed XXIV 
Armoured Corps, which had 79 tanks and 54 assault guns and self-propelled 
cannon at its disposal.”” Army Detachment Kempf (later renamed Eighth Army) 
was supposed to deploy II] Armoured Corps at the same time in an attack from 
the south. However, the corps was under such pressure from the enemy that SS 
Armoured Infantry Division “Totenkopf” had to move forward on its own. With 
71 operational fighting vehicles, it was nevertheless the corps’ strongest unit.’8 
The action began on 18 August, and the northern pincer arm, XXIV Armoured 
Corps, rapidly gained ground. The Totenkopf Division, however, had first to 
achieve a crossing of the Merla river at Kolontayev. After breaking through the 
Soviet lines, its troops pushed northwards through the enemy’s hinterland. On 
the evening of 20 August they suddenly saw a column of tanks coming towards 
them at Lopukhavatyi (to the east of Kotelva). To their relief, the tanks turned 
out to be German. They belonged to a unit of Armoured Infantry Division 
‘Grossdeutschland’ commanded by Col. (Res.) Count Hyazinth Strachwitz. The 
pincer had closed. Large parts of 6th Guards Army and 27th Army, including 4th 
and 5th Guards Armoured Corps, were now trapped in an encirclement around 
Kotelva. However, the lines of the encircling forces were much too thin, and the 
weak German formations were unable to take tactical advantage of their skilful 
operational manoeuvre. Several Soviet units managed to break through the 
German lines and reach safety. Nevertheless, the German operation was by no 
means without effect. The Red Army forces, which had been on the attack up till 
then, had suffered considerable losses and were in a state of shock. Despite their 
superiority at that location, they refrained from continuing the offensive. The 
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Table II.1v.2. Breakdown of Air Fleet 4 at 3 August 1943 (before the Soviet counter-offensive 


at Kharkov) 
Category Unit Aircraft Target Actual Operational 
type strength strength 
Air Fleet 4: VIII Air Corps (Kharkov), IV Air Corps (Mius), I Air Corps (Crimea) 
Strategic Stab/F.A.Gr. 4 - - - - 
reconnaissance 2.(F)/100 Ju 88 12 12 6 
4.(F)/122 Ju 88 12 16 fl 
1.(F)/Nacht Do 217 12 9 3 
2.(F)/22 Ju 88 12 1 7 
2.(F)/11 Ju 88 12 9 9 
I. (F)/125 (See) By 138 19 18 7 
Weather Wekusta 76 Ju 88 12 6 5 
reconnaissance 
Special squadron Kista Krim Bf 110 9 12 6 
100 93 54 
Tactical 1./N.A.Gr. 2 (with Bf 109 16 16 14 
reconnaissance Fourth Armd. Army) 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 6 (with = = - - 
Army Det. Kempf) 
2.(H)/16 Fw 189 9 10 8 
5.(H)/32 Hs 126 9 15 8 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 14 = _ = = 
(with First Armd. 
Army) 
5.(H)/41 Fw 189 9 11 6 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 1 (with Bf 110 - 5 4 
Sixth Army) 
5.(H)/11 Fw 189 9 10 7 
1.(H)/41 Fw 189 9 9 7 
2.(H)/31 Fw 189 9 9 7 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 9 (with Bf 109 - 2 - 
Seventeenth Army) 
1.(H)/21 Fw 189 9 9 8 
7.(H)/32 Fw 189 9 8 7 
88 104 76 
Fighters Stab/J.G. 52 Bf 109 4 3 3 
1./J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 31 23 
IL/J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 31 23 
IIL/J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 29 22 
13.(Slovak.)/J.G. 52 Bf 109 12 10 6 
15.(Croat.)/J.G. 52 Bf 109 16 - - 
L/J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 36 20 
IV./J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 35 25 
232 175 122 
Night fighters 11./N.J.G. 100 Bf 110 15 8 6 
5./N.J.G. 200 Bf 110 12 18 8 
27 26 14 


(continued ) 


Table II.1v.2. Continued 


Category Unit Aircraft Target Actual Operational 
type strength strength 
Anti-tank aircraft Pz.Jg.St/J.G. 51 Hs 129 16 11 10 
8./Pz.Jg.St./StG,. 1 Hs 129 16 5 3 
4.(Pz.)/S.G. 2 Hs 129 16 12 8 
8.(Pz.)/S.G. 2 Hs 129 16 16 4 
64 44 25 
Ground-attack Stab/S.G. 1 Fw 190 6 4 4 
Aircraft IL/S.G. 1 (excl. 7. St.) Fw 190 30 26 21 
7.IS.G. 1 Hs 123 12 11 6 
48 4l 31 
Interceptors Stab/Stérkampf Lfl. 4 — various 3 - = 
(night ground- 1./Stérkampf He 46 16 14 6 
attack) 2./Stérkampf Ar 66 16 15 12 
3./Stérkampf Go 145 16 14 14 
4./Stérkampf Ar 66 16 13 10 
5./Stérkampf He 46 16 14 13 
6./Stérkampf Go 145 16 12 12 
99 82 67 
Dive-bombers Stab/St.G. 2 Ju 87 3 2 1 
L/St.G. 2 Ju 87 39 36 19 
IL./St.G. 2 Ju 87 39 39 31 
IIL/St.G. 2 Ju 87 39 33 18 
IIL./St.G. 3 (partly Ju 87 39 30 21 
with Air Fleet 6) 
Stab/St.G. 77 Ju 87 3 3 3 
1./St.G. 77 Ju 87 39 41 31 
IL./St.G. 77 Ju 87 39 39 28 
IIL./St.G. 77 Ju 87 39 38 30 
279 261 182 
Bombers Stab/K.G. 3 Ju 88 4 1 1 
L/K.G. 3 Ju 88 37 41 26 
IL./K.G. 3 Ju 88 37 36 25 
Stab/K.G. 27 He 111 4 2 2 
IL/K.G. 27 He 111 37 34 22 
IIL./K.G. 27 He 111 37 30 18 
14.(Eis.)/K.G. 27 He 111 12 10 8 
Stab/K.G. 51 Ju 88 4 2 = 
L/K.G. 51 Ju 88 37 37 21 
IIL/K.G. 51 Ju 88 37 21 19 
Stab/K.G. 55 He 111 4 4 3 
IL./K.G. 55 He 111 37 33 27 
IIL/K.G. 55 He 111 37 36 33 
1./K.G. 100 He 111 37 25 20 
361 312 225 
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3 Aug. 1943 Air Fleet 4 1298 1138 796 
Total strength 
Allied Hungarian units (deployed in the zone of VIII Air Corps): 
Hungarians (H)/Staffel Fw 189 12 12 10 
1.(F)/Staftel Ju 88 12 7 5 
1./Jagdstaffel Bf 109 12 11 8 
2./Jagdstaffel Bf 109 12 5 3 
Kampfstaffel Ju 88 12 5 3 
Kurierstaffel misc. 12 3 2 
72 43 31 
Allied Romanian units (deployed in the zone of I Air Corps): 
Romanians 1.(F)/Staffel Ju 88 12 9 8 
VIL./1 Jagdgruppe Bf 109 28 34 20 
V./1 Kampfgruppe Ju 88 15 14 11 
Stukagruppe Ju 87 24 29 23 
Verbindungsstaffel misc. 12 9 9 
91 95 71 


Sources: Operational status reports, 31 July 1943, BA-MA, RL 2-III/725, and documents from the Ulf Balke 
collection. 


most important result of the German counter-attack, however, was that the 
dangerous gap between the two armies had been closed.’? 

Meanwhile, the whole eastern front was in flames. Ten Soviet army groups were 
attacking simultaneously. In addition to Voronezh Front and Steppe Front, 
deployed to the south of Kursk, the attacking forces included Leningrad Front, 
Volkhov Front, Kalinin Front, West Front, Bryansk Front, Central Front, South- 
West Front, and South Front. The central point of the Soviet summer offensive was 
nevertheless Operation RUMYANTSEV, conducted by Voronezh Front and Steppe 
Front. In the course of the offensive the centre of gravity shifted increasingly 
towards Kharkov, in the sector of Army Detachment Kempf (Eighth Army). 
Here the German XI and XXXXII Army Corps were deployed, but they were in 
an alarming condition. On 6 August the two infantry regiments of 168th Infantry 
Division, for example, had a combat strength of 95 and 160 men respectively. 6th 
Armoured Division too, with only six operational tanks, could hardly be considered 
a respectable reserve.8° Several Soviet armies were moving simultaneously on the 
prestigious target of the industrial metropolis of Kharkov. They were 53rd, 57th, 
and 69th Armies, 7th Guards Army, and Rotmistrov’s 5th Guards Armoured 
Army, which operated as the spearhead. General Konev, the commander-in-chief 
of Steppe Front, planned an encirclement operation and launched an attack on the 
city’s outer defensive ring on 12 August. 


72 KTB OpAbt OKH, 20 Aug.1943, BA-MA RH 2/3061; A.Gr. Centre, ‘Lage der 
Nachbararmeen: Lage vom 20.8.’ (drawn up on 21 Aug.1943), fo. 378, BA-MA RH 19-II/179; 
KTB Fourth Armoured Army, 18 to 21 Aug.1943, BA-MA RH 21-4/130; KTB Eighth Army, 17 to 
21 Aug.1943, BA-MA RH 20-8/84; KTB III Armoured Corps, 18 to 21 Aug.1943, BA-MA RH 24- 
3/93; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, 43-5; Nipe, Decision in the Ukraine, 309-26; Glantz and House, 
The Battle of Kursk, 251. 

80 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2075, 22, app. 15. 
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Consequently, General Kempf warned of the imminent danger of enclosure and 
ordered the evacuation of the city, which could not be defended in any case owing 
to lack of forces. Field Marshal von Manstein concurred with that view.®! But 
Hitler ordered that Kharkov ‘must be held at all costs’,** fearing that its fall could 
have an unfavourable political effect on the attitudes of Turkey and Bulgaria.*4 
This provoked the opposition of the OKH General Staff. On 13 August Lt.-Col. 
Kielmansegg recorded in his diary: “Today yet another typical Fiihrer order that 
makes me see red: Kharkov must be held at all costs!’®4 There ensued another 
dispute between Hitler and the generals. The Fiithrer repeatedly issued orders to 
hold out that conflicted with the operational reality. Manstein, however, was not 
prepared to ‘sacrifice six divisions for questionable political considerations’, and 
declared he ‘would rather lose a city than an army’.8° On 14 August Kempf 
reported that the overstretched front could no longer be held. The weak 161th 
Infantry Division, for example, had to defend a section 52 kilometres wide with no 
reserves available at all. The order to hold Kharkov would therefore result in the 
encirclement of two army corps and a new Stalingrad.*° 

Thereupon Hitler relieved General Kempf of his command and replaced him by 
General Otto Wohler. On 16 August he ‘promoted’ Army Detachment Kempf to 
Eighth Army, though without being able to strengthen it accordingly. Several 
components of a full army were still lacking. It is also interesting to see the different 
yardsticks which Hitler applied to his generals. A few months earlier, in February 
1943, a Waffen SS general, SS Obergruppenfiihrer Hausser, had dared to evacuate 
Kharkov on his own authority despite an explicit Fiihrer order. Yet Hitler had 
ignored that blatant disobedience, for which he would scarcely have forgiven a 
general of the ‘conventional’ army. 

However, the new commander-in-chief, General Wohler, took exactly the same 
line as his predecessor. Declaring that Kharkov could definitely not be held, he 
demanded its evacuation. In response, Hitler gave permission on 18 August to 
abandon the city ‘in the event of extreme emergency’.®” At the same time—which 
was typical of him—he ordered Wohler to hold out for a few more days to conceal 
the fact that he had given way. On the morning of 22 August, Eighth Army HQ 
reported: “There is no doubt that Kharkov must be abandoned [...] The muni- 
tions situation is catastrophic. The artillery is already fighting on foot.’* Immedi- 
ately afterwards Manstein gave permission to evacuate the city that night. On 
23 August the Soviet units streamed into the Ukrainian industrial metropolis, 
much of which was totally in ruins. The city had changed hands several times in 
the space of 22 months. The Red Army had repeatedly suffered bitter defeats in this 
very city, but the fourth and final battle of Kharkov was now over. According to the 
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official Russian account: “With the liberation of Kharkov [...] Operation RUu- 
MYANTSEV, and along with it the battle in the Kursk salient, came to an end.’8? 

The victorious Belgorod—Kharkov offensive demonstrated impressively that the 
Red Army had now gained the upper hand in the years-long struggle. Yet 
measured against the high expectations in the face of an enemy so blatantly 
inferior in strength, the result was very modest. The thirteen Soviet attacking 
armies did not succeed in smashing the two German armies, let alone in creating 
the conditions for the destruction of the southern wing of Manstein’s army 
group, which was the planned follow-up. The result is all the more sobering 
when one considers the excessive losses that were the price of victory. According 
to official figures, personnel losses during the 20 days of battle amounted to 
255,566 men, of which 71,611 were classified as ‘irretrievable’.°° As almost 
always, however, the official figures seem far too low, given the wretched Soviet 
reporting system. Moreover, unusually high loss figures were readily concealed. 
Filling in the gaps in the figures, which he described as ‘totally incorrect’, a 
Russian historian arrived at estimated losses of around 500,000 men.?! Even 
Stalin, not noted for his excessive sensitivity to ‘human sacrifice’, was enraged this 
time and accused Vatutin, the commander-in-chief of Voronezh Front, of 
incurring ‘large, totally unjustified losses’. The personnel losses of Fourth 
Armoured Army and Eighth Army (Army Detachment Kempf)—at just under 
30,000, of whom around 10,000 dead or missing—were astonishingly low in 
comparison with those on the Soviet side.?3 

The Red Army’s tank losses in this operation were also frighteningly high, 
though nowhere near as catastrophic as in the Orel counter-offensive. The official 
figure was 1,864 total write-offs.°4 The exact number of German tank losses is 
impossible to determine from the fragmentary surviving records, but the rule of 
thumb, born out by the statistics, that in the battle of Kursk eight Soviet tanks were 
lost for every German tank destroyed can also be applied with some certainty to the 
Belgorod—Kharkov operation.®* Katukov’s 1st Armoured Army had already lost 
80 per cent of its fighting vehicles in the defensive phase (Operation CITADEL), and 
had to be reconstituted. In the following offensive, Operation RUMYANTSEV, it 
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(together with the units attached to it) lost a further 1,042 vehicles, while continu- 
ously being supplied with new tanks in the course of the fighting.°® The same thing 
happened to 5th Guards Armoured Army, which had also been newly reconsti- 
tuted: despite massive tank reinforcements, its strength fell from 543 to only 50. In 
the course of those 20 days Rotmistrov also lost 60 to 65 per cent of his staff officers 
and 85 per cent of his company and battalion commanders.” Thus, once again, 
within one-and-a-half months, 5th Guards Armoured Army was almost torn to 
shreds. It suffered a second ‘Prokhorovka’ during the advance on Kharkov, when it 
stormed forward at Hill 252.2 without any reconnaissance and rushed straight into 
a trap. This time, however, General Rotmistrov was not to blame. Once again the 
fault lay with Stalin, who had already informed the military attachés of the western 
Allies that Kharkov had been liberated.?* Instead of correcting that misrepresenta- 
tion, he gave orders that Kharkov must be taken without delay, regardless of losses. 
Paradoxically, in so doing he became the Germans’ best ally. A slower but better- 
considered attack could have caused the front to collapse. As it was, the defending 
forces were able to repel the uncoordinated attacks with huge losses on the Soviet 
side, and themselves withdraw in good order. 

The official figure of 153 Soviet aircraft lost must be considered an absurd 
understatement.°? According to the Luftwaffe’s relatively reliable kill reports, the 
Red Army lost 942 aircraft in the Kharkov sector from 3 to 24 August 1943.1°° The 
Luftwaffe’s losses were low in comparison, with a reported total of 147.10! 

If the military efficiency of a troop unit is judged by the ratio of its losses to those 
of the enemy, the German defending forces appear in a positive light. In reality they 
were on the verge of collapse, as is revealed by a status report drawn up by General 
Wohler on 2 September: 


While we are forced to adopt the most stringent munitions tactics, the enemy has 
unlimited artillery and grenade-launcher ammunition at his disposal. He [...] is 
thinning our ranks to such an extent that the main battle line is no longer 
maintained, and only security units, linked by patrols, can be formed. [...] This 
morning 39th [Infantry Division] had 6 officers and around 300 men left in battle [.. . ] 
The commanders report that as a result of exhaustion there is such apathy among the troops 
that draconian measures are no use and only ‘coaxing’ has any effect.!© 
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units) nor reports of Soviet losses on their own territory (e.g. accidents) are available. 
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RL 2-III/1191—1193 (edited by Ulf Balke). 
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3. BALANCE OF LOSSES IN THE ‘GREATEST 
BATTLE IN HISTORY 


In view of the multi-front war now beginning, the summer of 1943 was the last 
time the Wehrmacht was able to concentrate the mass of its forces on the eastern 
front. As the Red Army had massed a large part of its forces in the Kursk salient, the 
outcome was the greatest land battle of the Second World War, indeed the greatest 
in all the history of war. The German offensive, Operation CITADEL, together with 
the two Soviet counter-offensives, lasted for some 50 days. During that short period 
of time the Red Army, according to Russian sources, lost 863,303 men, of whom 
254,470 dead or missing.'°? These figures, however, appear to be clearly under- 
stated. Boris V. Sokolov demonstrates a number of contradictions in the official 
account and estimates the losses at 1,677,000 men.!°4 German losses in the course 
of these three operations (over the period 5 July to 23 August) amounted to 
approximately 170,000 men, of whom 46,500 dead or missing. !°° 

Kursk was not the ‘graveyard of German armour’. Rather, according to official 
statistics, the Soviet formations lost a total of 6,094 battle tanks and assault guns. !°° 
On the German side, owing to incomplete records, only the total losses of 252 
fighting vehicles during Operation CITADEL can be clearly determined.!7 It is 
possible, however, to make a comparison of total Soviet and German tank losses 
on the whole eastern front for the months of July and August. In that period the 
Red Army lost 9,294 battle tanks and assault guns,!°8 while the Wehrmacht lost 
only 1,331.1? That gives a German loss ratio of 1 to 7. In the fighting in the Kursk 
salient, however, the proportion of Soviet losses was much higher. On the one 
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hand, that was where the Germans had concentrated almost all their modern 
fighting vehicles, such as Panthers and Tigers. On the other, the actions of the 
Soviet leadership, which committed some grotesque errors, resulted in unnecessar- 
ily high losses. The frequently quoted rule of thumb that in the battle of Kursk 
eight Soviet tanks were lost for every German tank destroyed is by no means an 
exaggeration. It thus seems realistic to put the German tank losses at an eighth of 
the Soviet total, that is, at about 760 tanks.!!° It should be emphasized that, in the 
case of the modern German tanks, only a small proportion of write-offs were due to 
direct hits on the battlefield. During the withdrawal fighting some of these heavy 
vehicles which had dropped out for technical reasons could no longer be recovered. 
In some cases it was no longer even possible to evacuate repair shops near the front 
line before the advancing enemy arrived.!!' As for artillery weapons, the Red Army 
lost a total of 5,244 guns and grenade launchers in the Kursk salient,!!? but no 
figures for German losses are available. 

The most difficult puzzle is the number of aircraft losses. The official Soviet data, 
according to which only 1,626 planes!!? were lost during the three operations, 
seems completely unbelievable. Sokolov estimates the losses at a minimum of 
3,300.1!4 Since the official Soviet figures for their own aircraft losses must be 
deemed irrelevant to scholarly research, one has to turn to the German kill 
reports.'!° The fact is that in the Luftwaffe the conditions for recognition of a 
kill were decidedly strict,!!© and a comparison shows that the real number of kills 
was usually much higher than the official Soviet figure.!!” According to the kill 
reports recognized by the German services, Air Fleets 4 and 6 shot down at least 


10 This figure is also suggested by the partially surviving German files. 
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4,556 planes from 5 July to 24 August.!!® Of these, 4,209 were attributed to the 
three operations in the Kursk salient.!!? In any event, these figures do not include 
aircraft shot down by independent units or Soviet losses on their own territory (due 
to accidents or technical failure). Such losses ‘behind the front’ should not be 
underestimated, since in the Second World War they sometimes accounted for 
almost a third of total losses. On the German side, the two air fleets lost a total of 
609 aircraft on the whole front from 5 July to 24 August. !?° If only the three above- 
mentioned operations are taken into account, the total comes to 524.17! 

The Red Army’s horrendous losses during the battle of Kursk are only the tip of 
the iceberg. In the course of the war, according to its own figures, it lost 96,500 
tanks and assault guns,!?? 106,400 aircraft,!?3 and 317,500 cannon and grenade 
launchers.!24 The number of personnel losses is rather vague. It oscillates between 
the official figure of 11,285,057 ‘irretrievable losses’!*° and estimates of up to 
26,400,000 dead (military personnel).!?° As a Russian historian concluded at the 
end of the Soviet era, Stalin drove his armed forces ‘from victory to victory, but at 
the cost of unimaginable losses that weigh heavily on the population to this day’.!*7 
The German officers were unable to understand why, when an unsuccessful attack 
had come to a halt, the Soviet commanders continued and repeated it with 
unbelievable obstinacy. This resulted in battles of attrition in which the German 
defenders inflicted ‘not infrequently twenty times as many losses as they themselves 
incurred’.!78 In Basil Liddell Hart’s judgement: 


Such abortive assaulting is a common tendency in armies [...] but it was naturally 
accentuated in the Red Army by Soviet conditions, Russian traditions, and Russia’s 
resources. Under such a system only the best established commanders could venture to 
exercise a sense of the limits of the possible, while the abundance of human material 
encouraged lavish expenditure. It was easier to be ruthless in sacrificing men than to 
risk the wrath of the man above.!?? 


With regard to these mass attacks, another British author wrote: “There was little 
finesse about these tactics. They relied on mass, and succeeded mainly because the 
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Germans were forced to concede ground because of the pressure of sheer weight of 
numbers against them.’!3° 

Unlike the Wehrmacht, which set great store by good training and sought to 
integrate new soldiers in a ‘tight-knit community’, the Red Army treated its human 
resources at times like mass-consumption material. In the second half of the war the 
male population of the liberated areas was frequently dispatched to the front 
without any training worth mentioning. Tractor drivers straight from work on 
collective farms suddenly found themselves deployed as tank drivers or even tank 
commanders.!*! If, however, as German officers reported, such ‘cobbled-together, 
untrained’ units came up against a still-intact German formation, ‘their losses were 
horrendous, beyond all imagining’.15? Yet the system succeeded: ‘More Russians 
kept coming, like waves from the sea.’!9% 

In the extreme circumstances of 1941, when the Soviet system was fighting for 
survival, such ruthless behaviour towards its own population was perhaps under- 
standable. But the regime continued that practice throughout the war. It was still 
manifest ‘at five minutes to midnight in the ‘Berlin Operation’, when the outcome 
of the war was no longer in doubt. Daily tank losses in that offensive were even 
greater than in the battle of Kursk.!54 The concept of a ‘pyrrhic victory’ was 
apparently unknown to the Soviet leadership. As the American tank general George 
Patton—himself known for his ‘gung-ho’ attitude—once declared: “No bastard 
ever won a war by dying for his country. He won it by making the other poor dumb 
bastard die for his country.’!9> 

In fact, American commanders were astonishingly economical in their use of the 
troops entrusted to them. During the Second World War, in all the theatres of 
operations, the US armed forces suffered 405,399 fatal casualties, of which only 
291,577 were ‘battle deaths’.!9° Such striving for efficiency, however, was decided- 
ly foreign to the Red Army leadership system. Losses were irrelevant as long as the 
objective was achieved. 

One of the most telling analyses of the phenomenon was made by the Russian 
military historian Nikolai M. Ramanichev: 


Where lie the causes of such high Soviet losses? First and foremost, in the Stalinist 
regime. Even before the war, Stalinist repression had created an atmosphere in the 
armed forces that made independent action by commanders a mortal danger. The Red 
Army disciplinary regulations of 1942 state that: ‘For a subordinate, an order from a 
commander and superior is law. It must be obeyed unconditionally, to the letter, 
and promptly.’ In the event of disobedience [...] the commander was duty bound 
to take all coercive measures, including the use of weapons. In so doing, he bore no 
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responsibility [!] for the consequences of his actions. On the contrary, if he failed to 
implement that regulation he was court-martialled. 137 


The consequences of this attitude are described by Boris Sokolov as follows: 


The Stalinist system created not only the habit of carrying out any order without 
objection, but also—and more frighteningly—that of issuing orders without thinking. 
The tragic paradox was that the pursuit of victory at all costs—with soldiers falling in 
the belief that they were bringing victory closer—only further delayed the end of the war. 
Had our losses been fewer, and the ratio to those of the Germans more favourable [.. . ] 
our superiority in human resources would have enabled us to smash the German war 
machine and achieve victory quicker than actually happened.!78 


That was the main reason why the Soviet summer offensive of 1943 fell so far short 
of its objectives. The Red Army had planned to advance to the border of East 
Prussia in 1943,!3° but managed to do so only a year later. Although the Soviet 
leadership was in the stronger position, it had decided not to attack first but to let 
the German forces run up against the Kursk bulwark. The idea was to ‘bleed’ the 
enemy until he was decisively weakened, and then destroy him in a counter- 
offensive. !4° But things turned out differently. The defenders suffered considerably 
more losses than the attackers. When the counter-offensive started, the armoured 
units, eroded in pointless frontal attacks, were too weak to impart the necessary 
momentum. Moreover, the counter-attacks took place too soon, in the wrong 
place, that is, at the enemy’s strongest position, and were uncoordinated. Following 
the battle of Kursk, all five Soviet armoured armies had to be withdrawn from the 
front and transferred to the Stavka reserve for rehabilitation.!4! The declared aim of 
destroying the enemy had not been achieved. Instead, the German forces were able 
to withdraw in good order to the other side of the Dnieper. 

It is significant that, despite the enormous forces deployed, the battle of Kursk at 
first played a relatively subordinate role in Soviet historiography. The reason must 
have been that a number of painful leadership errors had been made and the success 
seemed rather modest in relation to the enormous losses incurred. Not once, for 
example, did the Soviet forces succeed in enclosing large enemy formations. It was 
not the battle of Kursk, but the operation following, the crossing of the Dnieper, 
which was accounted as one of the major battles of the Great Patriotic War. While 
at Kursk only 180 officers, NCOs, and other ranks were awarded the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union, 2,438 men received that distinction in connection with the 
crossing of the Dnieper. !4 
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The judgement changed with the seizure of power by Nikita Khrushchev, who 
had been a member of the Voronezh Front’s military council at the time of the 
battle. In the 1960s the tendency to rank Kursk as the third decisive battle of the 
war, after Moscow and Stalingrad, came to dominate.!47 The Kursk operation was 
not only intensively documented but was paraded as a shining example of the 
invincibility of the Red Army and the superiority of the Soviet system. General 
Sergei Matveyevich Shtemenko, for example, wrote of the preparatory phase in the 
spring of 1943: “The high moral virtues displayed by the members of our armed 
forces from the first days of the war were further strengthened. Our men matured. 
Their trust in the wisdom of the Party and the indestructibility of the Soviet order 
grew firmer by the day.’!44 The judgement of the historian Boris Solovev was 
particularly pathos-ridden. He celebrated the battle of Kursk as not only an 
outstanding example of the ‘logical nature of Soviet victories’!4° but a ‘triumph 
of the Soviet art of war’.!4° For him, the battle expressed the military and economic 
superiority of socialism. The tank battles at Kursk were portrayed, and increasingly 
idealized, in books, films, and paintings. Prokhorovka, above all, became legendary. 

Only after the end of the Soviet era was it possible to call the iconic status of 
Kursk into question. A decisive role in the reappraisal was played by Grif sekretnosti 
sniat, a work which we have frequently had occasion to quote. Although, as has 
since become clear, many of the loss figures it contains are far too low, publication 
of that book caused a sensation at the time. What then became apparent, as many 
veterans had always suspected, was how horrendously high the ‘price of victory’ had 
been.!4” Seen in that light, the battle of Kursk was not so much a proof of the 
superiority of the Soviet system as a demonstration of its defects.'48 Sokolov went 
further, showing that even those shocking loss figures are still far too low and need 
substantial upward correction.!4? He draws the following conclusion: ‘At the 
tactical level, and partially at the operational level too, the Wehrmacht won the 
battle of Kursk. But the Red Army’s superiority in human and material resources 
was so overwhelming that the Germans were unable to achieve a full operational or 
strategic victory.’!>° 

From the German perspective, it had already been clear before the battle of 
Kursk that the war could no longer be won. It was now obvious that the German 
forces were no longer even strong enough to achieve a major operational success. 
In the ironic words of an American historian, “Blitzkrieg was at an end.’!>! A feeling 
of despair spread through the German operations staffs. On 12 August 1943, 
Lt.-Gen. Heusinger, chief of the OKH operations division, already knew that 
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‘the war has entered a more critical stage’.!°* That feeling was expressed even more 
dramatically in the Naval War Staff’s overall situation report of 20 August 1943: 
‘Since last year Germany, at the strategic level, has become the anvil rather than the 
hammer.’!>4 

Yet the German strategists and operators were not the only ones staring help- 
lessly at their situation maps. Ordinary troops at the front were also seized by 
despair. Antonius John, a soldier in an armoured unit who had lived through the 
Kursk inferno, found himself, in his own words, on a ‘battlefield where every tree 
and bush was in shreds, and the ground was strewn with broken guns, burnt-out 
tanks, and wrecked aircraft’.!°4 In a chapter of his autobiography entitled ‘Hell’, he 
concludes ‘that events were on an apocalyptic scale. Scenes like the end of the world 
threatened to drive a person witnessing them to despair unless he had nerves of 
steel. Verdun, the Somme, and Stalingrad are comparable dates from history [... ] 
The visibly apocalyptic dimensions seem to warrant the term “hell”. Its use is 
justified when the presence of extreme fear and the absence of any escape combine 
in collective metaphysical despair.’!°° 
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The Soviet Theatre in German Policy and Strategy 
from the Summer of 1943 


Bernd Wegner 


I. The Soviet Theatre of War in German Policy 
and Strategy from the Summer of 1943 


After it was shown in July and August that the German front was no longer able to 
withstand the counter-attacks of an increasingly superior enemy, it became clear to 
the commander-in-chief and dictator in the course of the late summer that his hope 
of ‘imposing our will’ on the Allies through unyielding defence of the Reich’s 
strategic forefield would not be fulfilled. He who, through all the preceding weeks 
and months, out of concern for his prestige and the morale of the troops and the 
civilian population had shunned any admission that the situation was untenable 
and rejected the recommendation of his operational advisers to withdraw the 
exhausted troops to a shortened front line further to the rear, was now forced to 
realize that for Germany the war was irrevocably lost. In view of the extremely 
unfavourable balance of manpower and material resources between the warring 
parties, the United States’ massive intervention in the war, the failure of the U-boat 
campaign, and the collapse of Germany’s allies, German conduct of the war, as the 
commander-in-chief himself later admitted, had increasingly assumed ‘the charac- 
ter of an irresponsible game of chance’. Against that background he finally declared 
at the end of September that tactics and the army itself were ‘at an end’, that ‘final 
defeat was inevitable’, and that Germany must now seek an immediate armistice. 
‘The fate of the German people’, he explained, ‘was for me too high a stake. The 
war had to be ended.’! The commander-in-chief of whom we are speaking was not 
Hitler but Erich Ludendorff. His demand for an armistice was dated 28 September 
1918 and signalled the end of the First World War. 

Twenty-five years later the memory of that end to the war was fresher than ever 
in the minds of friend and foe alike. In Vienna the date ‘1918’ was found painted 
on the walls of houses after Stalingrad. In Berlin it was invoked in leaflets.?7 From 
the beginning to the end of the war, Hitler himself repeatedly intoned that the 
traumatic days of November 1918 would never recur.* The fatal comparison 
between 1918 and 1943 seems to have impressed itself all the more strongly on 
his contemporaries as, sensitized by the daily terror of the bombing campaign and 
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the no-longer-concealable German setbacks on all fronts, they became increasingly 
conscious of the Allies’ superior resources. Summarizing the mood of parts of the 
population, the Security Service (SD) wrote: “Then [in 1918] as now, America was 
at the back of people’s minds. The United States had hardly got going, and 
Germany was already fagged out.’4 

In the late summer of 1943 the governments in London and Washington also 
had reason to recall those events. Faced with the question whether the German 
government was likely to sue for peace in the present situation as in October 
1918, the intelligence experts of the two countries made interesting but different 
assessments. 

On the British side, above all, an optimistic view was taken. There was particular 
concern to avoid a repetition of the erroneous estimation of German intentions that 
had been made in August 1918, when the prime minister, David Lloyd George, 
told the Imperial War Cabinet to expect the war to last for a long time yet, and the 
German offer of an armistice came a few weeks later as a total surprise. That 
erroneous analysis, as the Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee concluded 25 years 
later,> had been the result of a situation assessment which focused too narrowly on 
the purely military balance of forces. If Germany’s overall political and economic 
situation was taken into account, the picture was quite different, both in 1918 and 
in 1943. Notwithstanding the undoubted differences in Germany’s internal and 
external situation in the two wars, the assumption must be that, all in all, Germany 
was in a worse position now, at the beginning of September 1943, than it had been 
in the same month a quarter of a century earlier. The conclusion was obvious: 


[W]e may see the defection of the rest of Germany’s European allies and, even before 
the end of this year, convince the German people and military leaders that a continu- 
ation of the war is more to be feared than the consequences of inevitable defeat. With 
the German people no longer willing to endure useless bloodshed and destruction, and 
the military leaders convinced of the futility of resistance, there might be, as in Italy, 
some sudden change of regime to prepare the way for a request for an armistice.® 


The American Joint Intelligence Staff considered that events could conceivably 
develop in accordance with the foregoing scenario, but were unlikely to do so. 
In Washington much greater emphasis was placed than in London on the differences 
from the situation in 1918. In particular, the following arguments were adduced:7 


(1) The material and nutritional conditions of the German population were 
decidedly better than in 1918, and a comparable collapse of morale was 
hardly to be expected despite the stress caused by the bombing. Further- 
more, the German government had quite different means at its disposal 
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today than in the First World War for preventing a political articulation of 
demoralization trends at home from spreading to the fighting troops, whose 
morale, unlike in the late summer of 1918, was largely intact. 


(2) In terms of war objectives and policy, the Allied camp was less cohesive than 
in 1918. This time, moreover, it was harder for the Anglo-Saxon powers to 
provide logistic support for the operations of their main ally on the contin- 
ent of Europe—in 1918 France, now the Soviet Union. All of this was likely 
to strengthen Germany’s expectation that, even in a seemingly hopeless 
situation, continued resistance would pay in the long term. 


(3) Inthe event of capitulation, Germany had much more reason to fear retaliation 
measures by the Allies than at the end of the First World War. For that reason, 
the Allied demand for unconditional surrender constituted a much higher 
psychological barrier than President Woodrow Wilson’s ‘fourteen points’, 
particularly as it had been hammered into the German people that the peace 
conditions of 1918/19 were responsible for all their misfortunes, and that 
another capitulation would have similar consequences, only much worse. 


(4) It was hardly conceivable that the present National Socialist leadership 
would ever accept the demand for unconditional surrender. But even if 
that leadership were to lose political control as a result of growing war- 
weariness and a mounting desire for peace on the part of the population, it 
could scarcely be assumed that the transition to a leadership more flexible on 
the peace question would take place as rapidly and smoothly as in 1918.° 


With hindsight it is, of course, easy to see the defectiveness of the British assessment 
of the situation and the comparatively greater realism of the American analysis.? 
More noteworthy is the fact that both sides left out of consideration factors whose 
full weight can be appreciated only at a historical distance. What at once seems 
significant in this connection is the great difference between Hitler’s position and 
that of Ludendorff. The latter, whose personal responsibility was confined, at least 
formally, to the military conduct of the war, had in the German government a 
civilian leader to whom he could address his armistice demand—a leader who 
assumed. responsibility for its political implementation and consequences, and 
even—as the success of the ‘stab in the back’ legend shows—took upon itself the 
responsibility for military defeat. In contrast, the lone and solely responsible Fihrer 
of 1943 had no other authority to which he could shift blame for defeat. In a 
situation where political and military leadership were vested in a single person, an 
opposition no longer existed, and full control of all areas of life had become the 


8 A JIC study of 21 Sept. 1943 entitled ‘Possible Patterns of German Collapse’ also deemed the 
likelihood of a revolutionary overturn in Germany relatively small, whereas the machinery of 
totalitarian control was found to be highly effective. 

° A discussion of the reasons for such differing British and American assessments of the situation 
would take us too far from our subject. It would nevertheless be an interesting exercise, since it would 
probably reveal very different perceptions of the European totalitarian regimes on the part of 
Washington and London. 
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hallmark of the regime, its representative had, from the outset, scarcely any chance 
of surviving the foreseeable military and political collapse, as the representatives of 
the top military leadership had managed to do after 1918. 

Hitler thus had very good reason to engage in the irresponsible game of chance 
with the fate of the Reich which Ludendorff had rejected in his day.!° As he never 
tired of stressing, this war—especially its central component, the fight against the 
Soviet Union—was totally different from all previous wars. This time it was not a 
battle in which ‘the stakes could be recovered later’, but an ‘existential struggle’.'! 
This, so it appears, was no propaganda cliché but Hitler’s deepest conviction. 
He had embarked on his genocidal war against ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ as precisely 
that—an existential struggle. The idea—indeed, the certainty—that such a war 
would now inevitably be waged against its instigator and his regime, left the dictator 
no room for any kind of armistice.!* Imagining the ‘Jewish extermination squads 
already advancing behind the oncoming Soviet divisions’,'> Hitler and the staunch 
propagator of his world-view saw no alternative to further radicalization of Germany’s 
conduct of the war. 

That radicalization became the hallmark of all the political and strategic efforts of 
the “Thousand-Year Reich’ during the barely two years left to it. The consequences 
are everywhere perceivable. Thus, the Holocaust, as shown above all by the examples 
of France, the Ukraine, and Hungary, was stepped up even further,!4 while at the 
same time Germany’s own war losses, although long since unbearable, rose to dizzy 
heights. Under increasing pressure, German occupational rule now quite openly 
imposed a regime of exploitation and terror in western and northern Europe too, 
and intensified its hand-in-hand cooperation with the most extreme collaborationist 
elements.!° People within the Reich now felt the consequences of the move to ‘total 
war’ in everyday life, though remarkably late and less drastically than beyond its 
borders.!¢ At the same time, under the pressure of seemingly unending setbacks, the 
framework conditions for the military conduct of the war changed at a strategic level. 
Hitler’s tendency to strategic and operational dogmatism increased as his options for 
action diminished, while the readiness of wide circles of the military leadership to 
accept his orders weakened as the spectre of German defeat began to take concrete 
shape. This tension resulted, at first under the surface, in a permanent crisis of 
leadership that finally erupted in the events of 20 July 1944. 


10 Ludendorff, in his time, had also been called a ‘brilliant gambler’ by Scheidemann. Hans 
Delbriick, who justifiably doubted Ludendorff’s ‘brilliance’, defended him with the significant 
comment: “Every commander-in-chief must be to some extent a gambler and dare to tempt 
providence. Frederick the Great is said to have called the outcome of every battle a “gamble”, and 
Clausewitz attributed Bliicher’s prowess as a military commander to his gambler’s nature’ (Delbriick, 
Ludendorffs Selbstportrat, 40). 

1! Meeting with Ion Antonescu on 10 Jan. 1943, quoted in Staatsmdanner und Diplomaten, ii. 202. 

12 “A life-and-death struggle cannot be resolved by diplomatic trickery,’ Hitler declared to the 
Hungarian regent on 16 Apr. 1943 (ibid. 248). On the connection between German conduct of the 
war and the Holocaust, see Jersak in Germany and the Second World War, ix/1. 325-32. 

13, Goebbels, Goebbels-Reden, ii. 178 (18 Feb.1943). 

14 See also Umbreit in Germany and the Second World War, vIIl. 261-77. 

15 See ibid. 278-91. 16 See Blank in Germany and the Second World War, ixI1. 371-90. 
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to a Permanent Crisis of Leadership 


July 1943 was a cruel month for the German leadership. The balance-sheet for 
those few weeks was disastrous. The carefully planned Operation CITADEL attacks 
had failed, the western Allies had landed in Europe, two of Germany’s biggest and 
most splendid cities, Cologne and Hamburg, had been largely reduced to ashes, and 
fascism had been swept away in Italy, its country of origin. As the month drew to a 
close, Orel in the east and Sicily in the south, were about to fall, and Italy, 
Germany’s most powerful European ally, was about to leave the war. Each of 
these disasters had worrying features of its own. In the case of CITADEL, there was 
the realization that for the first time in the war a German summer operation had 
stalled from the outset and the units involved had been forced onto the defensive. 
‘That was something we had not been used to before in summer,’ Joseph Goebbels 
noted resignedly.! Also in the case of the British air raids on Hamburg in the last 
weeks of July, the propaganda minister could only admit that the destruction of 
the metropolis ‘lacks all historical precedent. It is raising almost insuperable 
problems [...] I think most of Hamburg has to be written off.’? In the space 
of a few days Operation GoMoRRAH had claimed 30,000 victims and destroyed a 
third of the Hanse city’s housing stock. Hundreds of thousands left homeless had 
fled in panic or been evacuated. 

The fear, not to say expectation, that a comparable firestorm would soon or later 
be unleashed on the German capital was now ever present. Particularly worrying 
from the strategic viewpoint was the fact that, as in the case of the air raids on 
Cologne a few weeks earlier, the German anti-aircraft defences had managed to 
shoot down very few enemy planes (barely 2 per cent in all). Fortress Europe, even 
at its very heart, was thus revealed as a fortress without a roof. That impression was 
strengthened by further heavy air raids in the same month on Duisburg, Essen, 
Saarbriicken, Remscheid, and Diisseldorf. The Anglo-American air war against 
Germany took on a new dimension in those months. In 1943 close on 230,000 
tonnes of bombs fell on the German Reich and the bordering territories, far more 


! Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 126 (19 July 1943). 

? Tbid. 190 (29 July 1943). 

3 In another respect the air raids had failed, since only five months later Hamburg’s armament 
production was back to 80% of its original level. It was only the air raids of 1944 which led to 
permanent collapse; see Germany and the Second World War, ix/1. 385-90 and vii. 43-55. 
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than twice as many as in the whole of the war until then. Yet compared with the 
figures for 1944 and 1945 it was only the beginning.* 

Hitler himself seemed not directly affected by all this. Unlike Winston Church- 
ill, who liked demonstrative visits to heavily bombed areas of London, the German 
dictator was noticeably concerned to keep his distance from the everyday suffering 
both of his troops and of the civilian population. More than any other politician, 
he owed his rise and success to direct contact with the masses, but now he sought to 
barricade himself against them. He avoided any contact with victims of the war, 
took refuge in the virtual world of his headquarters, and even resisted his propa- 
ganda minister’s urgent pleas to address his people over the radio in their hour of 
greatest need.° It was not until the end of June, after a few comparatively restful 
months at Obersalzberg, that Hitler returned to the East Prussian “Wolf?s Lair’ in 
which he had spent most of his time since the beginning of the war against the 
Soviet Union. He hardly left it again until February 1944. The fact that within the 
already heavily guarded Security Zone I, inhabited by only a few hundred staff and 
servants, a further special security zone was now established around the Fuhrer 
bunker® seems an act of symbolic importance in this context.” 

The dictator’s self-imposed isolation not only reflected his deep concern about 
his popularity and security. It was also an essential precondition for relentless 
continuation of the war, regardless of the consequences. ‘Here we see the major 
divisions and stages of the air war,’ a perceptive observer of the atmosphere in 
Fiihrer headquarters remarked, ‘but we are rather shy of the details. There is no 
room here for the suffering of individuals.’ Thus details of the air raids were no 
longer discussed at the ‘Fiihrer conferences’, ‘only really far-reaching production 
shortfalls, transport disruptions, etc.’. The result was ‘a paralysis of feeling as a 
natural defence mechanism. The heart simply no longer fully responds.’* Invited 
to dinner in the company of Wilhelm Keitel, Alfred Jodl, and Hans-Heinrich 
Lammer, a secretary working in Security Zone II who had just come back from 
heavily bombed Berlin also realized that in those circles ‘they have no idea what life 
is like in a bombed city’.? She found behaviour in the central military staffs wholly 
unnatural: ‘People become so restricted and one-sided. Of course there are excep- 
tions. But this “elite staff’, always together, always outside real life, concerned only 
with situation maps and strategic problems!’!° 

That distance was precisely what Hitler needed in order to be able— regardless 
of the increasingly bad news on the political and military fronts—to continue 
projecting the optimism on whose effect he had always been able to count. That 


4 For details, see Friedrich, Der Brand, and Germany and the Second World War, vii. 7-453. 

> Not until 10 Sept. 1943 did Hitler feel “able to speak to the German people again without having 
to lie to myself or to the public’ (radio address of 10 Sept. 1943, quoted in Domarus, Hitler. Reden und 
Proklamationen, ii. 2035). From 1944 Hitler no longer appeared in public as a speaker. 

© See Seidler and Zeigert, Die Fiihrerhauptquartiere, 205 and 345 ff. 

7 On Hitler’s withdrawal from the public eye, see also Germany and the Second World War, 
ix/II. 238-42. 

8 Hartlaub, Jm Sperrkreis, 166. ° Feuersinger, Mein Kriegstagebuch, 167 (20 Mar. 1944). 

10 Tbid. 162 (16 Mar. 1944). 
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optimism, which many people deeply internalized, was much more than just a 
propaganda trick. During the second half of the war it became nothing less than the 
state ideology of the declining regime. Germany’s ‘total war’ was a war of total 
rhetoric. Its main purpose was to reinterpret defeats as victories, setbacks as 
opportunities, and sadness as pride. Immediately after the strategically disastrous 
collapse of Germany’s U-boat campaign in the Atlantic, for example, Karl Dénitz 
announced a ‘new U-boat war’. On 8 June he informed the divisional and 
departmental heads of his high command that ‘1943 is proving a hard nut to 
crack. 1944, 45, 46, and 47 will be better.’"! 

In the same way, as Hitler tried to tell his propaganda minister in all seriousness, 
‘our military setbacks in the east are to be equated with political victories’, since 
they laid bare Stalin’s aims and ‘the inner tension in the enemy camp’.!? Italy’s 
withdrawal from the war now also appeared less as a strategic disaster than a 
necessary act of purification. It meant only that the half-hearted and lazy had 
been eliminated. However regrettable the personal fate of Benito Mussolini, ‘a 
leopard can never change its spots’, and fascism had always been ‘a superficial 
phenomenon’ which had never taken roots in the Italian people, which consisted 
‘only of idlers and cowards’. The Allied air raids on Berlin, which had been 
increasing since the autumn of 1943, were now also seen as an act of providence. 
The Reich capital had to ‘suffer wounds’ for the sake of its future.!4 They were ‘the 
great prelude to its historic destiny’. While the material damage would soon be 
repaired after the end of the war (‘the Fiihrer has already drawn up great plans for 
the reconstruction of Berlin’), the ‘glory won by Berlin’ in this time of destruction 
would never be lost.1> Moreover, as Goebbels asserted not without reason, aerial 
terror strengthened the morale of the civilian population and welded the nation 
more closely together. The bombed-out civilians were, ‘so to speak, the proletarians 
of the air war’. As such, they experienced National Socialism ‘more as givers than as 
takers’.!© Hitler welcomed the fact that the bombed-out population included 
generals and admirals, since it only made them ‘tougher and more unyielding’. 
This bizarre perception of the suffering of millions caused by the bombing war is 
matched by the fact that the dictator apparently considered himself ‘fortunate’ to 
see his Reich chancellery and Munich residence hit by Allied bombs.!” 

Despite all his outward optimism, Hitler had few illusions about the real 
situation. The war could be won ‘only if I can inflict more destruction on the 
enemy than he on us’. But that required more than simply the strength of will and 
nerves of steel which Hitler propagated as the recipe for victory.!® Convinced that 


11 Quoted in Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, ii. 294. 

12 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 157 (25 Jan. 1944). 13 Tbid., x. 518 (20 Dec.1943). 

14 Tbid. 399 (1 Dec. 1943). At the same time, Roland von Hésslin, a young officer who witnessed 
the heavy British night-time air raids of 22 to 23 November, wrote to his parents that ‘in the last few 
nights Berlin has become a wilderness’ (letter dated 25 Nov. 1943, quoted in Kageneck, Zwischen Eid 
und Gewissen, 85). 

15 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, x. 513 (20 Dec.1943). 16 Tbid. 516 (20 Dec. 1943). 

17 Tbid. 401 (1 Dec.1943). 

18 Lagebesprechungen im Fiihrerhauptquartier, 296 (situation at noon on 25 July 1943). 
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‘the Englishman’ would cease his terror bombing of Germany only if ‘his own cities 
are destroyed, and only then’,!? he repeatedly demanded retaliation strikes against 
the British Isles. But he knew very well that the Luftwaffe’s forces were insufficient. 
‘The fact is, we now count ourselves lucky if we manage to find London,’ he 
observed mockingly during a situation conference. He himself, however, had no 
remedy for that ‘shameful’ state of affairs.2° Hitler was not exaggerating. At around 
3,000 tonnes of bombs in 1943, German ‘counter-terror’ against Britain amounted 
to just over 1 per cent of the tonnage dropped on ‘Fortress Europe’ by British and 
American pilots. This, however, did not prevent the Fithrer from enthusing 
about the coming destruction of London well into 1944. The V1s and V2s, to 
be followed by a V3 and a V4, were going to reduce the British metropolis to a 
heap of rubble.?! As Albert Speer confided to his diary a few years after the war, 
he recalled: 


Hitler’s ordering showings in the Chancellery of the films of burning London, of the 
sea of flames over Warsaw, of exploding convoys, and the rapture with which he 
watched those films. I never saw him so worked up as toward the end of the war, when 
in a kind of delirium he pictured for himself and for us the destruction of New York in 
a hurricane of fire. He described the skyscrapers being turned into gigantic burning 
torches, collapsing upon one another, the glow of the exploding city illuminating the 


dark sky.?? 


What agitated the dictator in the summer of 1943 even more than his own 
impotence with regard to the devastation of German cities was the fall of his closest 
ally. The circumstances in which fascism simply ‘expired’ in Italy, its country of 
origin, ‘undramatically’ from one day to the next? were eminently suited to 
arouse concern about his own future. The reports from the SS Security Service 
on the mood of the population strengthened that concern. Nor had anyone 
forgotten that the end of the last great war had been initiated by the collapse of a 
German ally. Goebbels considered ‘the fact that enemies of the regime believe an 
authoritarian state can be overthrown in such manner’ to be in itself “extremely 
dangerous’.”4 Heinrich Himmler also thought the arrest of the Duce and the fall 
of fascism could give rise to a ‘very serious psychological situation’ in Germany 
too, which could encourage defeatist elements to take similar action.*> The 
unexpected appointment of the Reich Leader SS as the new minister of the 
interior shortly before, on 20 August 1943, showed more emphatically than any 
words how critical the Nazi leadership considered the internal situation of the 
Reich to be. 


19 Tbid. 20 Tbid. 295. 21 See Speer, Spandau: The Secret Diaries, 43 (18 Mar. 1947). 

22 Ibid. 76 (18 Nov. 1947). On Hitler’s related long-range bomber projects, see also Thies, 
Architekt, 136 ff. 

23 Thus Weizsicker, Die Weizsticker-Papiere, 344 (26 July 1943). 

24 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 184 (28 July 1943). 

25 Thus in an address to Reichs- and Gauleiters on 6 Oct. 1943, Himmler, Geheimreden, 171; see 
also Goetzinger, ‘Italien’, 157 ff. 
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Although Hitler had long shown concern about the threatening destabilization 
of fascism in Italy, he was unquestionably surprised and deeply shaken, both 
personally and politically, by the news of the fall of his long-standing role model 
and closest personal ally. At noon on 25 July 1943 (the day the air raids on 
Hamburg began), when the first rumours about the events in Italy began to filter 
through, Hitler’s opinion of Pietro Badoglio’s new government was already firmly 
established: “They declare, they fight, but it’s treachery! Let’s be clear about it: it’s 
naked treachery!’2° Hitler still hoped to restore fascism in Italy with German 
support. The efforts to do so?’ are particularly noteworthy in this context as a 
further exemplary illustration of the unbridgeable contradiction which had devel- 
oped between strategic and operational thinking or, to put it another way, of the 
regime’s diminishing ability to solve political problems by military means. 

A conference between Hitler and Field Marshal Hans Giinther von Kluge, the 
commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, on 26 July is highly instructive in this 
respect. On the face of it, the meeting was about the situation on the eastern front, 
especially in the Orel bulge, but in fact it was Mussolini’s resignation the previous 
day which determined the course of the discussion. The dictator made it abun- 
dantly clear to his field marshal that, for him, Italy took absolute priority and that 
he was determined to ‘intervene like lightning here too, just as I did in the case of 
Yugoslavia [in the spring of 1941 — B.W.]’. The Italian resistance was ‘next to 
nothing’, the fascists would ‘come over to our side’, and Mussolini himself would 
be ‘freed immediately by paratroops’.?® But, as Hitler sought to make clear to his 
visitor, he could act ‘only if] can transfer some more units from east to west’.?? The 
troops Hitler had in mind were the SS divisions deployed with Army Group South, 
which seemed to him predestined for intervention in Italy, not only because of their 
striking-power*® but also because of their political orientation. To be able to 
withdraw them from the front as soon as possible, the dictator, otherwise so reluctant 
in matters of retreat, was now ready to give up the whole Orel bulge without further 
ado and, if necessary, effect ‘other minor shortenings of the front’.>! 

For Kluge, whose troops were engaged in a desperate defensive struggle in the 
central sector,*” the evacuation of Orel could be considered, but not the withdrawal 
of powerful combat units: ‘My Fihrer! I must point out that nothing can be 
withdrawn at the moment. It is completely out of the question at the present 
time!’ Hitler’s continued insistence (‘but it has to be possible, nevertheless’) 
finally rebounded on him when the discussion turned to one of the fundamental 
shortcomings in the conduct of the war in the east for which Hitler was personally 
responsible, namely the lack of well-fortified rear positions. Kluge pointed out that 


26 Lagebesprechungen im Fiihrerhauptquartier, 313 (evening situation, 25 July 1943); see also 
Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, 594 ff. 

27 See Part VI, Chapter IV of the present volume. 

28 Lagebesprechungen im Fiihrerhauptquartier, 370. Preparations for the liberation of the imprisoned 
Duce in fact began without delay and, after some hitches, resulted in success on 12 Sept. 1943. 

29 Tbid. 3° “The SS Corps is worth twenty Italian divisions.’ See ibid. 383. 

3! Ibid. 371. 32 See Part IV, Chapter II of the present volume. 

33 Lagebesprechungen im Fiihrerhauptquartier, 374. 
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a transfer of troops for deployment in Italy would be possible in the event of 
withdrawal to the Hagen Line, a shortened defensive line to the east of Bryansk. 
That line, however, was still under construction and, in the field marshal’s opinion, 
would be ready for occupation in three to four weeks at the earliest—much too late 
for the dictator’s ‘lightning intervention’ in Italy. 

In this case, as in others, it proved impossible to resolve the tension between 
what Hitler saw as strategic necessity and what his generals considered operation- 
ally feasible. This contradiction had been characteristic of the regime’s conduct of 
the war from the outset, but during the first two war years it had mostly been 
overcome because decisions of the dictator which were worrying from the 
professional military viewpoint could be mitigated at operational level—though 
often at the cost of high risk-taking—thanks to the Wehrmacht’s superiority in 
materials, personnel, and operational skill. Since the winter crisis of 1941/2 it had 
been more seldom possible to surmount the contradiction in that manner. 
The cases of Moscow, Stalingrad, North Africa, and Kursk had demonstrated 
emphatically that political-strategic decisions taken without regard to actual 
operational possibilities necessarily resulted in military disasters. If those events 
had not yet led to an open systemic crisis of the Nazi state, it was primarily 
because Hitler’s ‘seizure of military power’,>4 that is, his step-by-step appropri- 
ation of ever-more military leadership functions, had deprived his potential 
critics in the army and Wehrmacht of all leadership responsibility of their own. 
In that respect Hitler rightly regarded the break-up of a unified Wehrmacht 
command as a specific achievement and, particularly at the present time, a ‘major 
facilitation’ of his rule.*° 

Even the events of the summer of 1943, devastating as they were in every respect, 
did not lead to open conflict between the political and military leadership. They 
nevertheless contributed to the increasing estrangement between Hitler and his 
generals. The Fiihrer now complained more and more frequently that the generals 
had no confidence in him.*° 

The loss of trust was mutual. Since Stalingrad, so it seems, more and more 
generals had already begun to have serious doubts about the prospects for German 
victory, despite all the assurances from the leadership.7” Such doubts were common 
above all among the Army General Staff, whose chief, General Kurt Zeitzler, was 
finding it harder and harder to reconcile personal loyalty and professional insight 
since the failure of Operation CITADEL, and increasingly regretted ‘not chucking it 
all in after Stalingrad’.>8 In fact, Zeitzler was ‘probably the most loyal chief of the 


34 The expression comes from Stumpf, Die Webrmacht-Elite, 303. 

35 File note by Himmler’s secretary, Rudolf Brandt, concerning a comment made by Hitler to the 
Reich Leader SS on 7 Sept.1943, NA, Washington, Microfilm Series T-175/Roll 88/Image 1418. 

36 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 137 (21 July 1943). 

37 See Krechel, “Die Bewertung der Kriegsniederlage’, 44 ff. 

38 Thus Zeitzler’s former adjutant, Lt.-Col. Giinther Smend, in a report dated 1 Aug. 1944 on the 
attitude of younger officers in the General Staff to the top leadership, repr. in Kageneck, Zwischen Eid 
und Gewissen, 175-81, here 177. The report, written in prison after 20 July, is problematic from the 
viewpoint of source criticism but gives a good idea of the changing climate in the Army General Staff. 
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General Staff [...] the Fiihrer could have wished for’,3? and not only in the 
opinion of his own adjutant. But at the same time he was the direct hierarchical 
superior of all the officers in his staff who—lke Eduard Wagner, Erich Fellgiebel, 
Hellmuth Stieff, Rudolf Gercke, and Adolf Heusinger*°—expressed their criticism of 
the dictator's command decisions ever more bluntly in their growing awareness that the 
war was hopeless. As heads of department in the central headquarters for conduct of the 
war in the east, they thus helped, deliberately or not, to create a climate in which ‘the 
officer corps of the operations departments, influenced by the attitude of their 
superiors, no longer fully believed in the Fiihrer and his military competence’.4! 

Notwithstanding individual variations in the reaction of members of the military 
elite to the increasingly apparent perplexities of the war, four typical patterns of 
behaviour can be identified, as a rough simplification. By far the most frequent 
reaction seems to have been resigned, often fatalistic, ‘internal flight’. Conscious of 
being anyway unable to influence the overall course of the war, the individual 
retreated into the kernel of his own area of responsibilities and confined himself to 
doing, under increasingly difficult conditions, what he considered to be his duty. 
For Germany’s strategic position, the behaviour of this group was significant in 
that, deliberately or inadvertently, it helped to prolong a war that had long become 
hopeless and a National Socialist rule that was bankrupt in every respect. The 
opposite reaction of the few officers who, through ‘external flight’ into military 
resistance, sought to destabilize the National Socialist system and shorten the war* 
will not be discussed in detail here, but it should be noted that a whole year would 
pass before the ‘liberating act’ of 20 July. 

For the second half of 1943 the behaviour of another group of generals was of 
greater significance. We refer to those front-line commanders-in-chief who, like 
Erich von Manstein first and foremost,*? were not prepared to give the war up for 
lost, but hoped to put German military operations on a new footing before it was 
too late by means of organizational reforms that would disentangle the political 
from the military conduct of the war. Convinced that Hitler would rather give up 
supreme military command than face total defeat, the commander-in-chief of Army 
Group South made repeated attempts to have his ideas on reorganization discussed 
at the highest level. He first took the opportunity to confront Hitler with his 
proposals directly on 3 September 1943, when he and Field Marshal von Kluge 
went to the “Wolf’s Lair’ to discuss the distribution of forces on the eastern front. 
The outcome is described as follows in his memoirs: 


I am sorry to say that the talk von Kluge and I had with Hitler proved quite profitless. 
Hitler declared that no forces could be spared either from other theatres or from Army 


3° Tbid. 177. Goebbels testifies repeatedly to a similar appreciation of Zeitzler by Hitler; Goebbels, 
Tagebticher, pt. 2, ix. 265 (10 Aug 1943) and 581 (23 Sept. 1943). 

40 On Heusinger’s attitude in detail, see Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 214 ff. 

41 See Kageneck, Zwischen Eid und Gewissen, 176. 

4 On military resistance in detail, see Germany and the Second World War, ixl1. 771-925 
(Heinemann). 

43 On Manstein’s strategic optimism, see also Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 310, 315, and 339, 
and Wrochem, Manstein, 95 ff. 
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Group North. His reaction to the idea of creating a unified command by transferring 
responsibility for all theatres of war to the Chief of the General Staff was equally 
negative, his contention being that even the latter’s influence could make no difference 
or improvement to the overall conduct of the war. Hitler, of course, was fully aware 
that the ultimate object of proposing a chief of staff who would be responsible for all 
theatres of operations was that he (Hitler), while continuing to have the final say, 
should relinquish the conduct of operations as such. He was just as much opposed to 
this as he was to renouncing the command in the east by appointing an actual 
commander-in-chief for that theatre.44 


In the following months Manstein repeatedly brought up his proposals in personal 
discussions with Hitler, but never met with anything other than icy rejection.4° 
While Manstein’s pressing insistence was proof of personal courage, it also showed 
his considerable naivety in many respects. That applies not only to his hope— 
which appears wholly unfounded, at least in retrospect—that German defeat could 
still be averted and that the Allies could be fought to a draw,*® but also to his 
conviction that he had found the key to success in the appointment of a chief of 
staff with overall responsibility. Manstein was well aware of Hitler’s fatal tendency 
to compensate for the lack of an overall strategy by ever-more individual, often 
questionable, operational decisions: he had experienced it far too often to overlook it. 
What he did fail to understand, however, was the specific ‘grammar’ of a National 
Socialist Fithrer state, which rendered impossible the organization of warfare by 
society as a whole, that is, as a rational balance of civil and military, political, 
economic, and operational interests. 

For this reason, not least of all, his attempts at intervention had the opposite 
effect to that intended. What Manstein saw as a system-inherent last-minute 
attempt to save the situation appeared to Hitler and his paladins as unsolicited 
interference by an overambitious, ideologically unreliable field marshal. The star of 
Germany’s incontestably most gifted military commander began to fade rapidly. 
Hitler, as Goebbels noted gleefully, now likened Manstein to Hjalmar Schacht.4” 
Unlike Field Marshals Kluge and Kiichler, who were considered ‘loyal and reliable’ 
despite their age, as well as Ewald von Kleist, who also stood ‘on firm intellectual 


44 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 525. Other commanders made proposals similar to those of Manstein 
and Kluge. Thus Field Marshal von Kleist, the C-in-C of Army Group A, in an undated draft of a 
proposal to Hitler, evidently from late autumn 1943, to ‘create a Chief Quartermaster-General of the 
Wehrmacht who, at one and the same time, is your permanent representative as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, works in accordance with your instructions and is in charge of operations in the east, has 
advisory powers with regard to all other theatres of war, is responsible to you for organization of the 
army and manpower deployment, and to whom the Commander of the Replacement Army is 
consequently also subordinated, etc. Under him there is a Chief of the Wehrmacht General Staff 
and the Chief of the Army General Staff.” BA-MA RH 19 V/2, fos. 31-5, here 34-5. 

45 See Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 572 ff., and Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 354. 

46 See Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 474. 

47 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, x. 177 (27 Oct. 1943). Schacht, the former Reich minister of 
finance and president of the Reich bank, was removed from office before the war as politically 
unreliable. 
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and spiritual ground’, Manstein was ‘an exceptionally skilful and versatile tactician, 
a clever professional, but lacking any world-view and any inner firmness or strength 
of character’.48 It is hardly surprising that ‘the weak and militarily questionable 
leadership of Field Marshal von Manstein’ was ‘getting on the Fithrer’s nerves’, so 
that in October—far too late, in Goebbels’ opinion—he was already thinking of 
putting Walter Model in command of Army Group South instead of Manstein.*? 

Only a few months later Hitler’s relations with Manstein suffered further owing 
to an incident that was harmless in itself, but is, for that very reason, particularly 
significant for the Fihrer’s relationship with his generals. In an address to field 
marshals and commanders-in-chief on 27 January 1944, Hitler called for the 
unconditional loyalty of his listeners. ‘If I should ever be deserted as supreme 
Leader,’ he declared, ‘I must have as the last defence around me the entire officer- 
corps, who must stand with drawn swords rallied round me.’®° Manstein’s inter- 
jection at that point—‘And so it will be, mein Fihrer’— probably sprang from 
the field marshal’s irritation at the implication of latent disloyalty on the part of 
himself and his colleagues.*! The icy exchange left the listeners irritated and the 
speaker furious. On 30 March, two months after the incident and a year after 
his operational triumph in restabilizing the eastern front, Manstein was relieved of 
his command and not used further till the end of the war.°* “That finally settles 
the Manstein problem, the most critical problem in our conduct of the war,’ 
Goebbels commented.*4 

The propaganda minister was wrong. The most critical problem in the conduct 
of the war was not Manstein but the continuing crisis of confidence between the 
political and military leadership. The latter served increasingly as a buffer between 
Hitler’s criticism, inflamed by constant military setbacks on the one hand, and 
on the other, the discontent felt among the troops themselves as the physical and 


48 Tbid. 4 Tbid. 165 (25 Oct. 1943). 

5° Quoted in Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, 618-19, which gives the most accurate account 
of the incident in terms of source criticism. See also the slightly different wording in Domatus, Hitler. 
Reden und Proklamationen, ii. 2080. Consistent with the image he employed here, in the last days 
before his suicide Hitler actually considered going out to meet the Russian enemy weapon in hand and 
falling on the steps of the Reich chancellery; see Fest, Der Untergang, 81. 

5! Quoted in Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, 619; see also in detail the not entirely reliable 
account in Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 579 ff., as well as Stahlberg, Die verdammte Pflicht, 354 ff. 
Goebbels spontaneously assumed that Manstein’s interjection was due to ‘his need to clear himself 
from some suspicion’ (Goebbels, Tagebticher, pt. 2, xi. 189, 28 Jan.1944). Opinions also differ as to the 
effect of Manstein’s interruption on the other listeners. While Manstein in his memoirs (Verlorene Siege, 
580) speaks of relief on the part of his comrades ‘who found Hitler’s words just as provocative as I did’, the 
propaganda minister, informed by Schmund, noted that Manstein’s interjection was ‘received rather 
negatively’ by the other generals (Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 196, 29 Jan. 1944). That must have 
been true of Heusinger at least; the chief of the Army General Staff’s operations department found 
Manstein’s intervention incomprehensible. For him, as he wrote to his wife, it showed how the field 
marshal ‘was clinging to his position and almost betrayed himself in the process. I was once again very 
disappointed’ (letter dated 19 Jan. 1944, quoted in Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 256). 

52 That this manifestation of insubordination and Manstein’s subsequent dismissal were by no 
means coincidental is attested by a diary entry by Schmundt dated 27 Jan. 1944. See also Manstein, 
Verlorene Siege, 614 ff. On Manstein’s continued impact in German memoir literature, see Wrochem, 
Manstein. 


°3 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 589 (31 Mar. 1944). 
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psychological pressure on the units at the front became permanent. It was therefore 
no isolated incident when front-line commanders and staff officers pressed for ‘the 
soldier’s work to be left to trained soldiers in all its aspects, i.e. the creation, 
maintenance, and employment of the soldier’s tool. The soldiers in charge should 
be assigned their tasks,’ wrote a staff chief from the area of Army Group A,*4 
‘and the execution of those tasks should be left to them. Obviously, the tasks 
must correspond to existing possibilities and not derive from wishful thinking. In 
this way, I believe, we will be able to sort out the mess. But it’s high time! If we 
don’t re-establish sustainable, stable relations, confidence in the top leadership will 
disappear, and that will be the end.’ 

These fears were by no means imaginary, as is shown clearly by the dispute that 
broke out in the autumn of 1943 over the evacuation of Crimea. In the last weeks 
of October, General Erwin Jaenecke, the commander-in-chief of Seventeenth 
Army, openly threatened to ignore the orders from above and, in the absence of 
sufficient defence forces, to evacuate the peninsula on his own authority. The term 
‘Fortress Crimea’, he declared, was ‘a pure fiction’. Significantly, he justified his 
determination to disobey orders on the grounds that ‘he had already experienced at 
Stalingrad how a commander-in-chief had tortured himself with self-accusations in 
front of his five commanding generals, and had no wish to go through that a second 
time’.>> Only with difficulty was Kleist, the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
South Ukraine, able to talk the general out of his intended insubordination. 
Although the principle of obedience to orders won out,*° the lack of confidence 
in the political leadership was unmistakable. The commander of Seventeenth Army 
was not the only one who found the Fiihrer order to hold the Crimea incompre- 
hensible. Kleist too, who as field marshal and commander-in-chief of an Army 
Group was one of the highest-ranking officers on the eastern front, was unable to 
defend the substance of the decision in the absence of more detailed background 
information. ‘I am not aware of your intentions and do not know, mein Fiihrer, 
how you envisage the continuation of operations on the eastern front,’ he com- 
plained. ‘I even have only a rough idea of the situation on the fronts of the other 
Army Groups.’ All the civilian agencies and firms in the zone of operations, and 
apparently even the enemy, knew more than he.>” 

For Hitler and the National Socialist potentates who surrounded him, it was 
quite clear who was responsible for the crisis of confidence. If the troops were 
‘assailed by the spirit of doubt’, it was simply because of ‘the moral failure of our 
generals in the face of the crises in the east’. With some exceptions, they ‘cannot 


°4 This and the following quotation come from the undated draft of a letter, apparently from the 
late autumn of 1943. It was probably written by an unnamed Seventh Army general staff chief and 
addressed to his commander-in-chief, BA-MA RH 19 V/2, fo. 39. 

°° Thus in a telephone conversation with the commander-in-chief of Army Group A on the evening 
of 28 Oct. 1943, according to an undated memo plus Annexes 24 and 29, BA-MA RH 19 V/2, fos. 4, 
14, and 16. 

6 “The only issue here is obedience,’ the chief of staff of Army Group A told the staff chief 
of Seventeenth Army in a telephone conversation on the evening of 28 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 
V/2, fo. 18. 

57 Undated notes for a Fiihrer address in late autumn 1943, BA-MA RH 19 V/2, fo. 31. 
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cope with the pressure’.°® Once again it was Goebbels who called things by their 
name: “The Fiihrer, as he has frequently told me, considers the generals a disgust- 
ing bunch. They have no inner attachment to him; they keep their distance and 
are, for the most part, always in a hurry to make difficulties. Stalin has an easier 
time of it. He had the obstructive generals shot in good time, so they no longer get 
in his way.”°? 

It was no accident that conflict between the political and military leadership, 
hardly visible from the outside, grew extremely acrimonious long before the events 
of 20 July. Neither the outright rejection which the pragmatically intended ‘reform’ 
efforts of Manstein and others encountered, nor the massive suspicion which the 
army generals felt they were under, can be explained only by the increasingly 
desperate war situation and the sensitivity which it induced in all parties. In this 
situation the activities of the National Committee for a Free Germany (Nationalkomitee 
Freies Deutschland’, or NKFD), formed in Moscow in July, and the League of 
German Officers (Bund Deutscher Offiziere, or BDO), founded two months later, 
contributed considerably to the unease of the German leadership. The NKFD 
manifesto, published to great propaganda effect on 13 July 1943, not only called for 
the overthrow of Hitler but sketched the outlines of a democratic post-war 
Germany. Basic rights of the individual and economic liberalism were to be 
restored, race laws abolished, and war criminals punished—under a flag coloured 
not black, red, and gold but, significantly, black, white, and red. The Wehrmacht’s 
task was to prepare for Germany’s rebirth by an orderly withdrawal to the borders 
of the Reich.°° More worrying in its propaganda effect than the signatures of high- 
ranking KPD functionaries on the manifesto, which was thereby vitiated from the 
outset, was the fact that, in General Walther von Seydlitz-Kurzbach, an army 
commander highly decorated in two world wars, the BDO had the representative 
of a distinguished Prussian officer family at the very top.°! As such, Seydlitz 
appeared as the very epitome of the class of national conservative army generals 
who, despite their long-standing political affinity with the Nazi regime, were only 
partially receptive to its ideology. ‘It speaks very strongly against the German officer 
class’, Goebbels commented, ‘that such persons once had a place in its ranks.’°? 

One of the main reasons for the great fury directed at Seydlitz (‘an out-and-out 
unpatriotic, treacherous swine’®) was that Hitler and his particularly challenged 
propaganda chief were quite helpless against the activities of the BDO. Convinced of 
the ideological unreliability of the top generals, as well as that of some of the troops 
and other sectors of the population, they tended to overestimate the impact of the 
calls for insurrection and revelations (especially about Stalingrad) disseminated over 
the radio, in Russian and British leaflets, and in personal letters to former comrades. 
According to an activity report of the chief of the Army’s personnel department dated 


58 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 227-8 (3 Feb. 1944). °° Tbid. 403 (4 Mar. 1944). 

60 A good overview of the state of research on this subject is provided by Das Nationalkomitee Freies 
Deutschland’. On the conflicts to which NKFD and BDO agitation gave rise, see also Frieser, Krieg 
hinter Stacheldraht. 

61 See Reshin, General zwischen den Fronten. 
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12 September 1943, thanks to the ‘devilish skill’ of the Soviets and their ‘highly 
sophisticated methods’, ‘the activities of this League have gradually given rise to a 
danger that has to be taken seriously’. © Nevertheless, Hitler and Goebbels were 
reluctant to react offensively to the attacks since, as the Fithrer put it, ‘if we confront 
them publicly we will have to polemicize against the generals’.©° This resulted in the 
paradoxical situation that, while the BDO made little impact on the officer corps of 
Germany’s eastern army which was its actual target,°° it was not entirely unsuccessful 
with regard to the Nazi leadership, whose growing mistrust of its own military elite it 
permanently strengthened. 

The rift could not be healed, as became clear in the course of the winter of 
1943/4, but it could be patched over by cosmetic measures. Typical of these was 
the idea of a declaration of loyalty signed by all the army’s field marshals, which 
was thought up and implemented jointly by Hitler’s chief adjutant, Rudolf 
Schmundt, and Goebbels. The declaration was read out to the Fiihrer by Gerd 
von Rundstedt, the longest-serving field marshal, at a reception arranged for all the 
top generals at Obersalzberg on 19 March.°” The purpose of the document, which 
Manstein later described as ‘quite unnecessary from a soldier's point of view’,°8 was 
to demonstrate that ‘the army distanced itself from General Seydlitz in the harshest 
possible manner and severed the ties between them’. Otherwise the danger would 
remain ‘that even well-meaning observers would see the Seydlitz case as a crisis of 
the whole army’.°? 

The greater the estrangement between sections of the military elite and the 
political leaders, the more decisive was the role of a fourth group of officers—those 
who, despite all the military setbacks, and indeed strengthened by them, were 
determined to follow their Fiihrer unconditionally. Their motives varied greatly: 
ideological fanaticism, an understanding of the role of the military marked by the 
traumatic experience of 1918, and not infrequently careerism, opportunism, and 
corruption’° were all determining factors. The typical representatives of this group 
were men like Eduard Dietl and Ferdinand Schérner, front-line generals of the 
middle or younger generation. Schérner joined the Nazi Party demonstratively at 
the beginning of 1943, was awarded the Golden Party Badge only a few weeks later, 
and in March 1944 was swiftly appointed “Chief of the Army’s National Socialist 


64 Schmundt, Tatigkeitsbericht, 96. 

65 Quoted in Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 403 (4 Mar. 1944). In the spring of 1944, however, 
when it became generally known that senior officers were also members of the NKFD/BDO, the tactics 
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against other leading members of the NKFD/BDO (incl. Hadermann, Korfes, and Lattmann), which 
were then made public. 

66 See in detail Heider, ‘Reaktionen’. 

7 On its impact, see Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 514-15 (20 Mar. 1944). 

68 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 602-3. Goebbels, on the other hand, claimed that ‘it was Manstein, 
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presence of all the field marshals’. See Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 455 (11 Mar. 1944). 

6 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 368-9 (29 Feb. 1944). 

7° On the long-underestimated importance of Hitler’s financial grants as an instrument for the 
political disciplining and corruption of his generals, see Ueberschar and Vogel, Dienen und Verdienen. 
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Guidance Staff at the OKH’.”! Dietl, who had long been a loyal follower of Hitler, 
closed ranks with the Party even more strikingly than Schérner. Known for his 
affable nature and common touch, he spoke on public platforms in Bavaria and 
Austria in the autumn of 1943. On the steps of Munich’s Hall of the Marshals, on 
the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of Hitler’s attempted putsch, he pro- 
claimed: “The soldier at the front knows that in this battle the fate of the German 
people is at stake, that the Jews of the whole world have united to destroy Germany 
and Europe [...] the war is a merciless providential purifier. I solemnly declare: 
I believe in the Fithrer!’7? 

The dictator’s preference for seasoned commanders of the younger generation 
who were both political believers and military go-getters would probably have had 
relatively little impact on the strategic conduct of the war if the enthusiasm for 
Hitler’s genius had not also been shared at the highest staff levels. General 
Schmundt, for example, in his capacity as chief of the Army’s personnel depart- 
ment, saw his task as reorganizing the promotion of officers on grounds of 
‘performance’ according to Hitler's meaning of the word. The effects of this 
strongly ideological ‘manipulation of the elite’? were discussed in an earlier 
volume.’4 More important in the present context is the OKW’s disastrous role in 
shaping German defeat. The word had long got around that the chief of the OKW, 
Field Marshal Keitel, was by reason of his personality totally unsuitable as an 
independent adviser to his supreme commander. Hitler’s treatment of the field 
marshal is typified by Keitel’s complaint during the Stalingrad crisis. Asked about 
the current military situation, he admitted he was totally in the dark. Hitler told 
him nothing: ‘He only spits at me!’7° His uncritical compliance, indeed dog-like 
devotion to Hitler, earned him the nickname ‘the little lackey’ and had long 
lost him his credit in both military and political circles. Goebbels was surely not 
alone in considering him ‘a dimwit and, furthermore, utterly devoid of character 
and purpose’.”° Hitler nevertheless considered him indispensable’” because, 
although ‘incapable of taking any decisions on his own’,’® he had proved himself 
a competent and relatively unscheming administrator. His determination to shield 
the Fiihrer against all unwelcome solicitations, defeatist memoranda, and other 
disagreeable attempts to influence him was the best conceivable guarantee of 


71 For an assessment of Schérner, see the two short critical biographies by Schénherr, “Ferdinand 
Schérner’, and Steinkamp, ‘Generalfeldmarschall Ferdinand Schérner’; on his activity in the National 
Socialist guidance staff, see Germany and the Second World War, ix!l. 623-5. 

72 Quoted in Knab, “Generaloberst Eduard Dietl’, 32. For a succinct but balanced assessment of 
Dietl, see also Heinemann, ‘Eduard Dietl’. 

73 Term coined by Stumpf, Die Wehrmacht-Elite, 341 ff. On Schmundt’s personnel policy, see ibid. 
320 ff. 

74 See Germany and the Second World War, vIIl. 918-42. 

7> Quoted in Hassell, Vom andern Deutschland, 251. 

76 Goebbels, Tagebticher, pt. 2, xi. 368 (29 Feb. 1944). See the similar judgement by Speer in Alles 
was ich weiff, 196-7. Material for an assessment of Keitel is available in the biographical sketches by 
Mueller, “Wilhelm Keitel’, and Mitcham, ‘Generalfeldmarschall Wilhelm Keitel’. 
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the absolute ‘calm in the eye of the storm’ which Hitler needed for his style of 
military leadership. 

In addition, the chief of the OKW allowed himself to be instrumentalized 
unresistingly for the political purposes of the Nazi leadership. How willingly Keitel 
let himself be involved in the programme of reinforced ideological education of the 
officer corps’? by which Hitler sought to overcome the growing criticism in the 
armed forces®° was shown in spectacular fashion at a commanding officers’ con- 
ference in Bad Schachen in October 1943. In a programmatic introduction,®! the 
Reich’s top-ranking soldier emphasized that in the present ‘battle of ideologies’, in 
which there was only ‘victory or downfall’, every soldier had to be ‘a political- 
ideological warrior’. Insisting on ‘fanatical dedication to the National Socialist idea’, 
he condemned ‘with the utmost severity, malicious criticism of the top leadership, 
its leading figures [...] especially when the criticism does not even stop at the 
person of the Fuhrer himself. Such criticism and arrogance is nothing else than 
subversion of our fighting strength and national resilience.’ As ‘treachery’, it should 
be punished only by ‘court martial and the harshest sentences’. What must be 
expected of soldiers, and especially officers, was not criticism but optimism, 
confidence, and a ‘positive view of the situation and events’, as well as ‘political 
activism’, ‘unquestioning trust in the top leadership’, and the fight ‘against 
unfavourable interpretations’. “An officer’, Keitel concluded, ‘for whom belief in 
the Fuhrer is not the supreme innermost duty has lost the right to be an officer and 
wear epaulets.’ 

What Keitel called for in such harsh terms at that conference, and repeatedly on 
subsequent occasions, went far beyond an optimism specific to the military pro- 
fession, which was perhaps essential for convincing leadership. Much more than 
that, he demanded the renunciation of all criticism. And that was precisely what 
Hitler himself demanded quite explicitly shortly afterwards. On 27 January 1944, 
in an address to more than a hundred generals to which we have already referred, 
the Fithrer forbade all criticism. Criticism could exist only when directed by a 
superior at a subordinate, and never in the opposite direction.8* A communication 
addressed to his commander-in-chief almost at the same time by a general staff chief 
in the area of Army Group A reads like a reply to Hitler and Keitel’s ultimately 
useless appeals, which ignored the needs of the troops. “Criticism already exists,’ he 
wrote. ‘And in my view it can be silenced only by deeds, not words, and cannot be 
ignored.’ Otherwise there was ‘a great danger that the troops will gradually lose 
confidence in their leadership and no longer obey orders’.®4 


79 On this subject, see Germany and the Second World War, ixI1. 479-669 (Forster). 

80 The most significant factor in this connection was Hitler’s order of 22 Dec. 1943, aimed at 
centralizing and radicalizing political and ideological work within the Wehrmacht; see ibid. 614-26. 

81 The following quotations are taken from the manuscript keyword notes for Keitel’s speech, 
11 Oct. 1943, CAMO/Moscow, 500/12450/292. 

82 See Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 864, n. 352. 

83 Undated document, probably from late autumn 1943, written by an unnamed general staff chief 
(Seventeenth Army), BA-MA RH 19V/2, fos. 38 and 37. 
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The prohibition on calling mistakes by their name, handed down from the very 
top, was nothing less than a demand to put professional considerations and needs 
after personal loyalty to the Fiihrer. What was going on at this late stage in the 
war was thus no longer simply political incapacitation but politically motivated 
de-professionalization of the top military leadership. This renunciation of profes- 
sionalism was internalized by the top leadership of the Wehrmacht to an unprecedented 
extent. A characteristic example is a note which Karl Dénitz, the commander-in- 
chief of the navy, added to his record of a conference held at Fithrer headquarters 
on 9 to 11 August 1943: 


The enormous force which the Fiihrer radiates, his unerring confidence, his foresighted 
assessment of the situation in Italy, made it very clear during these few days that we are 
all miserable specimens compared to him, and that our knowledge, our view of things 
from our limited perspective, are a patchwork. Anyone who thinks he can do better 
than the Fiihrer is stupid!®4 


Alfred Jodl is perhaps a more tragic case than Keitel or Dénitz. Although hardly less 
in thrall to Hitler, General Jodl®> was nevertheless a man of an entirely different 
cut. As chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff he was still Hitler’s primary 
strategic adviser, but at the latest after the heavy setbacks of 1942,°° which were 
accompanied by gruelling personal conflicts, he no longer played any noteworthy 
role as an independent strategic thinker. Esteemed, nevertheless, for his professional 
judgement, he clearly had few illusions about the outcome of the war for Germany. 
In the summer of 1943 he also maintained an essentially sober view. He was highly 
sceptical about Operation CITADEL, which Zeitzler favoured and Hitler half 
heartedly supported. Soon after the Allied landing in Sicily, he realized that the 
island, and shortly afterwards the whole of southern Italy, could no longer be held. 
Long before Hitler, he saw that Mussolini’s downfall was the end of fascism.*” 
In fact, there are numerous indications, not least of all the notes Jodl himself kept 
in the Nuremberg prison, that Percy Ernst Schramm was correct in his early 
supposition that ‘Alfred Jodl, at the bottom of his heart, no longer believed in 
final victory after the winter campaign of 1941/42, and certainly not after Stalin- 
grad the following winter’ .** 

In a Wehrmacht leadership which operated on professional lines, such recognition 
would have led inevitably to the realization that the war was hopeless and thus to 
efforts to end it as soon as possible. However, there is not a single official document 
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of the Wehrmacht leadership which shows that such a conclusion had been drawn. 
What we see instead is a rapidly growing readiness, in comparison with the earlier 
war years, to repress reality. Perhaps the most shattering example from 1943 is 
the detailed lecture which the chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff gave to 
Reichs- and Gauleiters on 7 November of that year.®? It was no accident that he 
began by alluding to November 1918, when German was ‘broken not at the front, 
but at home’. The decidedly sombre picture of the overall military situation which 
Jodl went on to paint might well have led critical listeners to the conclusion that 
this time it was the other way round: it was the front, rather than the homeland, 
which gave cause for alarm.?° At all events, Jodl was unable to offer his listeners a 
single strategically justifiable prospect of overcoming the crisis he had described. 
Instead, he invoked the superior ‘ethical and moral foundations of our struggle’, and 
ended with the following lofty declaration of faith, not inadvertently reminiscent 
of Carl von Clausewitz:?! 


At this hour I want not to speak from the mouth but to acknowledge from the deepest 
recesses of the heart that our trust and our faith in the Fuhrer is limitless, that for us 
there is no higher law and no more sacred duty than to fight to the last breath for the 
freedom of our people, that we want to rid ourselves of everything soft and disloyal, 
that all the threats of our enemies will only make us even tougher and more 
determined, that we will not surrender to the cowardly hope that others could save 
us from Bolshevism, which will sweep everything away if Germany falls, that we would 
defend even the ruins of our homeland to the last bullet, because it is a thousand times 
better to live in ruins than to live in slavery, that we shall win because we must win, for 
otherwise world history will have lost all meaning. 


Even allowing for the psychological and oratorical considerations which must have 
lain behind the way in which the chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff 
formulated the end of his speech,?? his concluding declaration, quoted above, 
which deviated so sharply from the preceding situation analysis, shows the extent 
of military de-professionalization in the German dictator’s environment. In 1943 
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Any such internal conflict would necessarily create a fertile breeding ground for enemy propaganda and 
reduce our external effectiveness. [...] So it is understandable that in this war I never expressed 
criticism except to a few trusted close associates [...] and took every opportunity to work for 
understanding and unity. They were the precondition for victory, and working for victory was for 
me a sacred duty.’ (quoted in ibid. 1713). 
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no officer any longer sought to bear the overall military responsibility to which the 
chiefs of the Great General Staff had constantly laid claim and assumed, whatever 
the results, since the time of Helmuth von Moltke. The permanent state of crisis 
since the summer of 1943 was thus, in terms of system structure, indeed a crisis of 
leadership, but not yet a ‘Fithrer’ crisis. Rather, the power of the dictator and the 
party he represented appeared to grow as the leaders of the Wehrmacht and its 
constituent parts lost all independence. Beneath the surface of the limitless Fiihrer 
cult, however, the erosion of power induced by the regime itself had long since set 
in, and would soon afterwards, in the summer of 1944, shake the foundations of 
Nazi rule. Admittedly, before Claus von Stauffenberg’s bomb shattered Fiihrer 
headquarters on 20 July, hardly anyone had their eyes on the fragility of the regime. 
General attention was focused on the question of how, and if at all, Germany could 
still ward off the dangers threatening it on all sides. 


III. The Abandonment of Foreign Policy 


and the Isolation of Germany 


If war, as Clausewitz argued with good reason, is a continuation of politics by other 
means, then it was to be expected that with the realization that those means were 
inadequate, the traditional instruments of foreign policy, especially diplomacy, 
would regain importance. The fact that this did not happen in the case of Germany 
was one of the most striking characteristics of German warfare in the last years of 
the Second World War. Hitler had always regarded foreign policy as his classic 
domain, and during the few years of his pre-war rule he had celebrated a series of 
exceptional successes in that field. So his extensive renunciation of foreign-policy 
opportunities in the following years seems, at first sight, all the more surprising. 
The declaration of war against the United States in December 1941 had been the 
last eminently political decision of overall strategic importance.! As we have seen,” 
the German government was interested neither in serious exploration of existing 
possibilities for peace nor in a constructive alliance policy. The chances of politically 
secured coalition warfare were not even explored systematically, let alone taken up. 
In contrast to the Allies, multilateral meetings of foreign ministers or heads of state 
were anxiously avoided on the side of the Axis powers. There was no joint 
agreement on the strategic conduct of the war beyond bilateral operational con- 
sultations, nor any definition of common war aims or a jointly agreed European 
post-war order. Throughout the war there were not even the beginnings of a 
counterpart to the Atlantic Charter, which the Allies had announced as early as 
August 1941. In no other sector, as it appears in hindsight, had the German 
leadership learned so little from the disastrous experience of the First World War 
as in the area of foreign and alliance policy. 

Nothing symbolizes the abandonment of German diplomacy better than the 
dramatic decline in the role of the foreign ministry, aptly described as a transform- 
ation ‘from engine to transmission’.* Since the beginning of the war against the 
Soviet Union, as a well-informed observer concluded in retrospect, it had been ‘no 


1 Later decisions of limited importance mainly concerned the German occupation of allied 
countries; on this, see in detail Germany and the Second World War, v/I\l. 75-107. It is no accident 
that in all surveys of Nazi foreign policy the last years of the war receive only cursory treatment; see, 
e.g., Hildebrand, Deutsche Aufsenpolitik 1933-1945, and Recker, Die Aufsenpolitik des Dritten Reiches. 

2 See Part I, Chapter II of the present volume. 

3 The same conclusion is reached by DiNardo and Hughes, “Germany and Coalition Warfare’, 166. 

4 See Michalka, ‘Vom Motor zum Getriebe’. 
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more than a secretariat of Hitler’s for dealing with routine matters. A dummy, so to 
speak.’> In this case too, as so often in Hitler’s state, personality played a significant 
part in the elimination of a traditional authority. Thanks to his ‘downright 
masochistic’ submissiveness,° foreign minister Joachim von Ribbentrop did not 
entirely lose the confidence of his Fithrer even in 1943/4,’ but he no longer had any 
formative influence on German foreign policy. From the outset an outsider in the 
dictator’s retinue, Ribbentrop had repeatedly got into struggles for position with 
somewhat more powerful satraps, especially Goebbels, Bormann, and Rosenberg, 
and finally Himmler too. Intrigues in his own ministry,® as well as the foreign 
minister’s support for a separate peace with Russia,” also helped to undermine 
his standing in Hitler’s circle. “The so-called second Bismarck in the foreign 
ministry’, Goebbels mockingly observed, ‘seems not quite up to the demands of 
the present time.’!° 

The fairly incompetent foreign minister was of course only a symptom, not the 
cause, of what the German propaganda chief rightly (though not without ulterior 
motives) criticized as ‘the total lack of an active foreign policy’.!' The main reason 
for that lack was the inherent Nazi approach to politics. There is now general 
agreement in the research literature that Hitler was ‘wholly incapable of partnership 
and dialogue, of admitting equally entitled interests, of limiting his own demands, 
or of establishing any meaningful arrangement’, and that he understood foreign 
policy solely ‘as an instrument of domination rather than partnership’.!? Hitler had 
‘no intention of giving up appreciable parts of the empire that had been won by 
force of arms’.!? Nor did he have the slightest doubt that Germany’s relations with 
its neighbours in the future greater European area!4 would be based on German 


> Thus Theodor Eschenburg, quoted in ibid. 259, n. 25. 

6 Kley, Hitler, Ribbentrop und die Entfesselung, 342. Goring mockingly referred to Ribbentrop, the 
eternal yes-man, as ‘Germany’s No. 1 parrot’ (quoted in Overy, Interrogations, 162). 

7 Much to the chagrin of the envious and ambitious propaganda minister, as is clear from 
Goebbels’ diary entry for 6 June 1944: “The Fiihrer is still only partly in agreement with 
Ribbentrop; however, he considers him a cool-headed tactician and an intelligent expeditor who 
knows exactly what he wants, only sometimes too rigid and inflexible in his methods. The favourable 
opinion which the Fiihrer has formed of Ribbentrop is in my view rather rare. At least, it is not shared 
by anyone who has any say in the state or Party.’ Goebbels must have been particularly pained by 
Hitler’s confession that ‘he had often toyed with the idea of relieving Ribbentrop of his post but could 
find no one anywhere to replace him. I am appalled that the Fiihrer should even mention Rosenberg as 
a possible successor. Replacing Ribbentrop by Rosenberg would be jumping out of the frying pan into 
the fire’ (Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 411). 

8 ‘Crazy things are going on there,’ Goebbels commented gleefully in February 1943 on 
Ribbentrop’s conflict with his state secretary, Luther (ibid. vii. 325, entry for 12 Feb. 1943). See in 
detail Michalka, “Vom Motor zum Getriebe’, 255-6, and Bloch, Ribbentrop, ch. 21. 

° On this, see Part I, Chapter II of the present volume. 

10 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 325 (1 Feb.1943). 

11 Tbid. 455 (2 Mar. 1943), quoting Goring. Goebbels doubtless considered himself the right man 
to formulate German foreign policy. 

12 Kriiger, “Riickkehr zum internationalen Faustrecht’, 187 and 183. Similarly Gruchmann, 
Nationalsozialistische GrofSraumordnung, 119. 

13 Germany and the Second World War, v/11.10. 

14 On the international law and policy foundations for this concept, see in detail Schmoeckel, Die 
Grofsraumtheorie. 
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hegemony rather than cooperation. Even before the war began, the German 
government, in anticipation of final victory, had avoided any treaty or contractual 
obligations that would bind it beyond the duration of the war, and exercised its 
rule, wherever possible, at its own sole discretion. Purely as a method of rule, this 
policy had been unproblematic as long as German power on the continent of 
Europe remained unchallenged. Now that the military balance had begun to shift 
against Germany, however, it seriously impeded the search for political-strategic 
ways out of the crisis. In 1943 and 1944 anyone in Germany who was in any way 
involved with issues of foreign or occupation policy (the boundary between the two 
was becoming increasingly blurred) was faced with the same dilemma: Germany’s 
need of the countries under its rule or control as a strategic forefield, source of raw 
materials, or labour reservoir was growing stronger and stronger as its own force and 
resources waned, but for that very reason it was less and less able to impose its 
authority. What was needed most of all, therefore, was political measures which, 
in the words of a senior foreign ministry official, would ‘make it possible to: 
(a) weaken the enemy’s fighting spirit; (b) undermine the resistance movements 
from within; (c) strengthen the trust of the supporters of a European order in the 
justice and sustainability of the solution pursued by Germany and thus increase 
their commitment and their appeal to their own people; (d) neutralize wavering 
elements; and (e) above all, spare German blood’.!° 

In that context, more and more of the many ministries, departments, and official 
agencies seeking to assert themselves in the field of foreign policy argued for a 
reorientation of German policy or, at least, its propaganda image. The basic 
direction of change was already determined: since the attack on the Soviet 
Union, Germany’s imperialistic war for ‘living-space’ had been reinterpreted as a 
European defensive struggle against Bolshevism. For many observers inside and 
outside Germany this interpretation, originally no more than a crude cloak for 
Germany’s own war of aggression, became increasingly plausible as the Wehrmacht’s 
eastern army was really forced onto the defensive and left the way open for a 
western advance by the Red Army. The propagandists, first and foremost Hitler,!° 
hoped that the resulting fears of the “Bolshevization’ of Europe, if skilfully exploit- 
ed, would strengthen the German war effort. The concrete manifestation of the 
‘Red Peril’ would help to bring insecure allies, from Finland to Romania, into line. 
With their backs to the wall, collaborationist circles throughout German-controlled 
Europe would be forced to step up their efforts. And with the Stalinist danger 
literally drawing closer, even the neutral powers, and the wait-and-see majority in 
the occupied countries, might finally see Germany as a protector, or at least the 
lesser of two evils. Nor was it out of the question that, on the side of the western 
Allies, fears of the Bolshevization of Europe might one day lead to a rift between 
London and Washington on the one hand and Moscow on the other. Significantly, 
this hope became the major justification for continuing the long-since futile 


15 Memorandum of 19 Aug. 1943 by Rudolf Rahn, ADAP, Series E, vi, doc. 235, 414. 
16 See, e.g., Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 406 (6 June 1944): “The Fithrer tells me that for us 
every military defeat is a political opportunity.’ 
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struggle,!7 despite the fact that, through its agent ‘Cicero’,!* the German leadership 
was well informed of the course and outcome of the Allied war conferences in 
Moscow and Teheran in the autumn of 1943, which largely disappointed such 
expectations. In point of fact, in the inner circle of the German leadership there 
were few illusions about relations between the Allies. A meeting of naval com- 
manders held on 11 November, less than two weeks after the conference of Allied 
foreign ministers in Moscow, reached the following sobering conclusion: “Even if 
possibilities for the outbreak of conflict in the enemy camp do exist, they will have 
no effect on military developments for the time being. Russia, because of its great 
losses, and the British and Americans because of their plans in East Asia, have a 
common interest in finishing the war in Europe quickly.’!? 

In line with the considerations outlined above, German propaganda in 1943 and 
1944 was concerned above all to boost resurgent fears of Bolshevization wherever 
possible. Spectacular military successes of the Red Army were no longer simply 
denied or played down, but were announced in measured tones. Even the possi- 
bility of German defeat was now presented as a real threat that would necessarily 
result in the Bolshevization of the continent and the end of all European culture 
and civilization. A similar interpretation was applied to the bombing campaign 
unleashed by the western Allies, which—as well as costing countless civilians their 
lives within and beyond the borders of the Reich—was destroying cultural goods 
on a hitherto unimaginable scale.”° In such circumstances the German propaganda 
thesis that the western powers were only the minions of Stalin’s planned Sovietization 
of Europe struck home in many circles. All the more so, if the long-term planning 
behind the Soviet intentions could be made clear. It was no coincidence that in 
1943 specific efforts were undertaken under the auspices of the propaganda 
ministry to gather all existing information in the foreign ministry and the military 
operations staffs which appeared to support the thesis that the German attack on 
the Soviet Union in 1941 had been a preventive strike.*! 


'7 For the period under discussion here, see, e.g., Hitler's statements to Dénitz, quoted in 
Lagevortriige, 537 (9-11 Aug. 1943). See also the discussion in Part VII, Chapter II of the present volume. 

18 Cicero’ was the cover name of Elyesa Bazna, the Albanian valet of the British ambassador in 
Ankara, who passed important information to the representative of the German security service in 
Turkey. See Ludwig Moyzich’s memoirs, Der Fall Cicero, and, above all, Wires, The Cicero Spy Affair. 

19 Minutes of the meeting of commanders of 11 Nov. 1943, 2, BA-MA RM 7/98, fos. 158-64, 
here fo. 159. See also the assessment of the Moscow conference in KTB (Teil C/VHI) der 1. Skl, 
8 Nov. 1943, 475-80, BA-MA RM 7/214, and, on the part of the army, a memorandum of Abt. FHO 
(IIa), “Die Ergebnisse der Moskauer Konferenz’, 17 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2113. The naval 
command’s scepticism was fully justified, as is clear from a key memorandum of 10 Aug. 1943 from 
the American general staff urging the US government, on the assumption that the Soviet Union would 
be the dominant power in post-war Europe, to do everything in its power to ensure friendly relations 
with Moscow: ‘every effort must be made to obtain her friendship’ (quoted in Sherwood, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, 748; see also Hillgruber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 6th edn., 130). 

20 For a comprehensive, if somewhat polemical, account, see Friedrich, Der Brand. 

21 See, e.g., FHO (II), ‘Belege fiir russische Angriffsabsichten gegen Deutschland, 9.9.1943’, and 
Gehlen’s file note of 10 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2092. The fact that the thesis of a German 
preventive war in 1941 is historically untenable and served exclusively propaganda purposes has been 
repeatedly demonstrated by historical research, notwithstanding the occasional outbreak of public 
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The pan-European defensive war was also the leitmotif of Hitler’s radio address 
on 30 January 1944. According to the dictator, the basic question in the present 
conflict was ‘no longer the maintenance or restoration of the old balance of forces, 
but who will emerge from this war as the dominant power—the European family of 
nations represented by its strongest state or the Bolshevik colossus??? There could 
be ‘only one victor in this struggle—either Germany or Soviet Russia! German 
victory will mean the preservation of Europe; Russian victory will mean Europe's 
annihilation.’ If Germany did not win, ‘no other state in Europe will be capable of 
mounting an effective resistance against this new invasion by the Huns,’ and ‘the 
fate of the states of northern, central, and southern America [sic!] will be sealed in a 
matter of months’. Pronouncements of this sort were nothing new in themselves, 
but the timing was surprising. At the very moment when the dictator was prepar- 
ing, in accordance with his Directive No. 51, to concentrate all his military efforts 
on the fight against the western powers, he proclaimed more emphatically than ever 
that his real concern was the war against the Soviet Union. “The time has long 
passed when anyone could imagine this was merely another of those wars which 
Britain has incited time and again,’ Hitler declared. ‘In London the drivers have 
become the driven.’ The spirits which the government ‘sought to conjure up in 
accordance with the old British tradition have got beyond the control of their 
masters’, and whatever the outcome of the struggle, the old world power had ‘finally 
lost its position on the continent’.?> The message behind the dictator’s words was 
clear: the war against the west was of no value in itself but was part of the existential 
struggle against Bolshevism. This interpretation, which was subjectively wholly 
sincere, served first of all to shift the blame for the forthcoming battle for western 
Europe onto the western powers in anticipation of the invasion, and secondly to 
make it clear to the German population that Germany’s fight against the western 
powers was also a life-and-death struggle. 

Whatever the importance of the efforts to foster a negative legitimation of the 
war based on the increasingly tangible Bolshevik threat, there was a widespread 
view in German leadership circles that in the second half of the war they were no 
longer sufficient. What was needed in order to achieve the urgently necessary 
mobilization of the population was an overriding positive vision of how the future 
of Germany and Europe would take shape after the war was won. Uncertainty 
about this had grown considerably since the Stalingrad events. In his address on the 
tenth anniversary of the takeover of power, read out by Goebbels at the Berlin 
Sports Palace, the Fithrer himself had let it be known that ‘in this war there will be 
neither victors nor vanquished, but only survivors and annihilated’.*4 According to 
an SD report of March 1943: 


debate on the subject. See above all the anthologies Der deutsche Angriff auf die Sowjetunion 1941 and 
Priventivkrieg, and Wegner, ‘Praventivkrieg 1941? 

22 This and the following quotations are taken from Domatus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, ii. 
2082-3. 

23 Tbid. 24 Tbid. 1978-9. 
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No one can form an accurate picture of how the Reich will look after the war with 
regard to internal politics, external politics, and economic conditions. The war has 
wrought such radical changes in all areas of life that it will be impossible to restore the 
former situation. The only thought propagated by the leadership at the present time is 
life-or-death struggle, but our Volksgenossen would also like to know what their life will 
be like if they emerge from this war as ‘survivors’, as the Fihrer puts it.?° 


For obvious reasons, this question also agitated—even more than the German 
population—those millions of foreigners who were collaborating more or less 
voluntarily with the German occupying power as civilians or soldiers and who 
expected in return future prospects that were more than just vague hints. 

The crucial question of the future of Europe, which the Nazi regime had always 
wisely avoided, was now being raised with increasing insistence. Before the war the 
term ‘Europe’ had barely been part of Nazi vocabulary,” and since 1939 it had 
been completely overshadowed by the vision of the ‘Greater German Reich’. A few 
propaganda initiatives had taken place since 1941, such as the organization of 
‘European poets’ conferences’ in Weimar in connection with the creation of a 
‘European writers’ association’,?” invitations to foreign artists, sessions of the 
International Journalists’ Conference, or the foundation of a European youth 
association.”® However, despite the assiduous courting of individual western, 
northern, and central Europeans willing to collaborate,”? all these and similar 
events and organizations were never more than ‘Potemkin villages’ behind whose 
propaganda facade the deep mistrust of the German leadership was clearly visible. 
In German foreign-policy guidelines formulated at the beginning of September 
1942, Ribbentrop still insisted that the idea of Europe could ‘at the present time be 
treated by us only in very general terms, e.g. using the slogan of European solidarity 
against Bolshevism and Jewry. Any specific reference to European reconstruction or 
a new European order’ was accordingly to be ‘avoided for the time being, since it 
would not make our life-or-death struggle any easier, but only more difficult’. 
Goebbels similarly polemicized ‘very sharply against talk of the “New Europe”. He 
thinks it wrong for us to make such a fuss about it. Nobody in the world will believe 
we are going to fight for a New Europe without any material interests.’>! A few 
weeks later Hitler declared the field of foreign policy ‘unsuitable for experiments’, 
and forbade his party to ‘plan, prepare, or carry out any international initiatives 


such as congresses, conferences, meetings, the foundation of associations, etc.’ .>* 


25 Meldungen aus dem Reich, xiii. 4903 (8 Mar. 1943). 

26 As already noted by Klemperer, LTT, 198-9. 

27 See Barbian, Literaturpolitik, 436-50, and most recently the seminal work by Hausmann, Dichte, 
Dichter. 

28 See Neulen, Europa und das 3. Reich, 35-6. 

29 See, as a prime example, Dufay, Le Voyage dautomne. 

30 Memorandum of the Reich foreign minister dated 6 Sept.1942, in Neulen, Europa und das 3. 
Reich, doc. 6, 100. 

31 Briefing note by Luther dated 17 Sept. 1942, repr. in ibid., doc. 8, 104. 

32 Order of 4 Nov. 1942 in Fuhrer-Erlasse, doc. 207, 292-3. 
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Hitler’s prohibition made no difference to the fact that in the course of 1943, 
that is, during the period of Germany’s large-scale military withdrawals and in 
parallel with the decline of the foreign ministry, even more consideration was given 
to diplomatic and propaganda initiatives that could incite the peoples living within 
‘Fortress Europe’ to give Germany voluntarily the support that was increasingly 
difficult to obtain by compulsion. In order to mobilize ‘all the forces of the 
European continent’ for ‘the fight against Jewish Bolshevism’, Goebbels found it 
necessary, in mid-February 1943, to ban any disparaging reference to the peoples of 
Europe under German control, especially in the east. According to the propaganda 
minister’s belated realization, ‘one cannot describe the eastern peoples as animals, 
barbarians, etc. and then expect them to be interested in German victory’. Equally 
inappropriate was ‘a portrayal of the future New European Order that could give 
members of foreign peoples the impression that the German leadership intends to 
keep them in a permanent subordinate relationship’.7? The minister’s decree was 
warmly welcomed by the military leadership. The Army General Staff saw it as a 
‘suitable basis’ for ‘winning over the mass of the Russian population to our side as 
convinced fellow combatants’.*4 It addressed one of the main concerns of combat 
formation staff officers in the east, where army group commanders were repeatedly 
complaining about the declining work performance of the local population and 
their efforts to avoid the auxiliary duties imposed on them. Political uncertainty and 
fears for the future were seen as major causes: ‘In the eastern countries the question 
“what will become of me?” has been replaced by the question “what will become of 
my country?” All the hunting for manpower, all the propaganda, all the efforts 
of heads of agricultural administrations, all the army’s attempts to recruit fighters or 
auxiliaries, will remain a patchwork as long as no political objective is assigned to 
those countries.’?° 

The spring of 1943 also saw a change of tone with respect to the peoples of 
western and northern Europe. Goebbels had no inhibitions about assuring repre- 
sentatives of the Danish press, for example, that present German repression was 
only a temporary wartime necessity: “The New European Order will essentially be 
based on voluntary action, not dictatorship. Germany intends to uphold the 
individual character of the European nations.’>° Although such statements by 
Goebbels probably went beyond what his Fihrer would have wished,*” ideas 


33 Decree of 15 Feb. 1943, quoted in Wollt Ihr den totalen Krieg’, 442. 

34 OKH/Generalstab des Heeres/Generalquartiermeister, ‘Bericht aus dem Operationsgebiet des 
Ostens’, 27 Apr. 1943, BAMA RW 4/v. 309a. 

35 Oberkommando Heeresgruppe Nord/Ia, ‘Stichworte fiir den Fiihrervortrag des Oberbefehlshabers 
der Heeresgruppe Nord’, 7 May 1943, BA-MA RH 19 III/2 (emphasis in the original). 

36 Interview of 13 Mar. 1943 with representatives of the Danish newspaper Berlingske Tidende, 
quoted in Neulen, Europa und das 3. Reich, 105, doc. 9. 

37 This time too, as almost always, Goebbels had safeguarded his position with Hitler. In a 
conversation on 9 March he had tried in vain to get the dictator to make a proclamation in favour 
of the eastern peoples. An entry in the propaganda minister’s diary following that meeting reads: “The 
Fiihrer is already more open to the idea of a rough programme for Europe. Even if he doesn’t want to 
go into details—which I never planned to do either—he is giving me permission to mention the 
subject in my Sports Palace speech and indicate the general outlines. Given that permission, I can 
already get started’ (Goebbels, Tagebticher, pt. 2, vii. 509). A few days after the propaganda minister's 
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aired by other, less influential protagonists went even further. Thus, at the same 
time, Ribbentrop proposed the formal proclamation of a ‘European confederation’ 
which, in addition to Germany and Italy, would immediately include France, 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, Slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Serbia, Greece, and possibly Spain, and could be extended, in the event, to 
occupied areas which the Fihrer subsequently wished to declare independent 
states. The members of the federation would, in the words of the draft founding 
statement, be ‘sovereign states and guarantee one another’s freedom and political 
independence. The organization of their internal relations is a matter for the 
sovereign decision of each of them.’ They would ‘conclude an alliance for 
the defence of Europe’ and, with the progressive abolition of customs barriers, 
the European economy would be ‘organized on the basis of a uniform plan arrived 
at by mutual agreement’.>® The ‘guidelines’ put forward in September 1943, after 
several months’ preparatory work, by a “European committee’ set up in the foreign 
ministry, sounded no less promising.*? Germany’s fight against Britain was de- 
scribed as ‘the war of European unification’, which was to culminate in ‘the 
unification of Europe on a federative basis’. While the Axis powers would have 
‘special internal and external responsibilities’ in the resulting “community of 
sovereign states’, ‘because of their location in the centre of Europe and their 
political weight’, that would mean only leadership, not control, and the ‘imperial- 
istic methods of the past’ would be rejected.*° 

What the top officials in the foreign ministry—men like Rudolf Rahn, Cecil von 
Renthe-Fink, and Carl August Clodius—were trying to achieve was in fact nothing 
less than the squaring of the circle. Without the slightest weakening of the demand 
for ‘fully implemented primacy of the Greater German Reich’,4! they were 
attempting to conceal the true nature of that primacy so as to render it acceptable 
to the nations which were to be integrated. Since substantive political or military 
promises were considered inadvisable in that context, the main concessions con- 
templated were in the area of economic and financial policy. The proposals included 


interview with the Danish press, Bliicher, the German envoy in Helsinki, asked whether he should 
sustain the principles formulated in that interview at diplomatic level. Significantly, Ribbentrop 
forbade him to do so: he was to avoid the subject of the New European Order as far as possible in 
his conversations and, in response to any inquiries, to qualify Goebbels remarks as an unofficial 
expression of opinion (see ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 211, 409-10). 


38 Quoted in ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 229, 437-41. See also Drechsler, Dress, and Hass, ‘Europaplane’, 
921, doc. 2, and 927 ff. 

3° For details concerning this committee and its deliberations, see Neulen, Europa und das 3. Reich, 
41-2. 

40 Guidelines of the foreign ministry's European committee, 9 Sept. 1943, quoted in ibid., 125, 
doc. 14. Similar ideas were expressed around the same time in a memorandum by Ernst Jiinger 
(published only after the war), who also interpreted the conflict as a war of European unification, at the 
end of which former enemies could, though only with their consent, be integrated in a larger Reich; see 
Jiinger, Der Friede. 

41 On 5 April 1943, in his guidelines for the work of the Europe committee, Ribbentrop had 
already indicated that the future could ‘have substance only if based on the fully implemented primacy 
of the Greater German Reich. The securing of that primacy must therefore be seen as the core of the 
future New Order’; PA, Inland II/geheim R 100673. 
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the establishment of a permanent “European economic congress’, as well as plans for 
a European internal market and the long-term goal of European monetary union.“ 
Partly similar, though mostly completely different, ideas about the economic future 
of Europe were mooted in sectors of heavy industry and the Reich Bank, in the 
ministry of economic affairs, and in Speer’s circle. If all these proposals, which will 
not be discussed in detail here,*? were largely uncoordinated and had no significant 
lasting effect, it was above all because they were not the outcome of an overall political 
plan, but were rather intended ‘as a substitute for such a plan’,“* that would provide 
something positive with which to counter enemy propaganda. 

The tone of some statements emanating from SS circles at the same time is also 
surprising at first sight. “We cannot build Europe’, said Franz Riedweg, the chief of 
staff of the ‘Germanic’ department of the SS Main Office, ‘as a police state 
protected at the point of the bayonet, but must shape the life of Europe from the 
Greater German viewpoint.’ Frank statements of that kind were not untypical of 
a ‘pan-Germanic line of thought that had developed mainly around the SS Main 
Office. Without calling German hegemony into question in any way, such con- 
cepts differed both from the crudely nationalistic occupation mentality of other 
Party circles and from the traditional thinking of many diplomats in the foreign 
ministry, who were imbued with the idea of the nation state. The ideologues in the 
SS Reich leadership saw their aim neither as the destruction of the non-German 
‘Germanic’ states and the political disempowerment of their elites, nor as the 
restoration of the pre-war system of states, but as the integration of the peoples 
concerned in the Reich on the basis of racial equality. In that connection, the 
unification of the German Reich in 1871 was readily invoked as a model. Just as 
Prussia had forged the Second Reich under the leadership of Otto von Bismarck, so 
Germany, under Hitler’s leadership, would now weld the European states into the 
‘Greater German Reich’.4° “The future European order will therefore be built,’ 
according to an SS manual of that period, ‘not on the basis of compulsion and 
repression, but on the unconditional equality of Germanic blood. The incorpor- 
ation into the SS of Norwegians, Danes, Dutchmen, and Flemings, as well as many 
other volunteers from Switzerland, Liechtenstein, and Sweden, cannot and should 
not be understood in any other way.’4” 


42 See Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, iii. 510-11. Clodius’ pamphlet of 20 
Aug. 1943 on the new European economic order was characteristic in this respect; see ADAP, Series E, 
vi, doc. 237, 419-21. 

43 For details, see Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, iii. 511-36, and Herbst, Der 
totale Krieg, 247-52. 

44 Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 251. 

45 ‘Germanisch-vélkische Reichspolitik’, manuscript of a lecture by Franz Riedweg, n.d. (probably 
summer 1943), BA-MA RS 5/310. 

46 See, along these lines, Himmler’s speech as early as 9 June 1942 (Himmler, Geheimreden, 157 ff), 
and his later speeches of 28 Jan. 1944 (NA, Microfilm Series T-175/94/4821-2) and 24 May 1944 (ibid. 
4609 ff.) According to Smith and Peterson (Himmler, Geheimreden, 299, n. 29), Himmler addressed the 
issue of winning over “Germanic peoples’ in at least eight of his speeches. 

47 SS manual, probably from 1943, 68, NA, Microfilm Series T-175/Film 232. See also, along the 
same lines, a draft scenario for the film Germanische Waffenbriiderschaft [Germanic comradeship in 
arms], Junkerschule Télz, 7 Dec. 1942, BA, Schumacher collection/238 II. 
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In 1943 and 1944 the growing fear of possible German defeat led to a veritable 
flood of confidential or published ‘reform’ projects and proposals for the future that 
went far beyond the above-mentioned examples.48 Civilians and military men, 
ideologues, academics, economists, private individuals, official agencies, ministries, 
Party branches, and foreign allies all felt called upon to come up with proposals. 
Such proposals were generally motivated (as in the case of Goebbels, Bormann, or 
Ribbentrop) purely by considerations of political tactics, but in individual cases— 
especially when the originators were far enough removed from the centre of 
power—by the genuine conviction that a fundamental change in German policy 
was urgently needed. Behind all the proposals, however, stood the shared convic- 
tion that, insofar as military weapons proved insufficient for German victory, 
politics and propaganda must themselves be deployed more forcefully as a weapon 
in the clash of nations. As a first step in this direction, internal coordination of the 
partially conflicting, not to say contradictory, ideas about the new European order 
would have been an urgent requirement. Instead, as previously in the matter of a 
possible separate peace,*? the National Socialist regime, with its incurably splintered 
power structure, proved to have lost the structural preconditions for the formulation 
of a coherent foreign policy. The decline of the foreign ministry, mentioned earlier, 
was not the cause but a symptom of that process of disintegration. 

What may appear in retrospect as a serious structural shortcoming of the Nazi 
state was at the time thoroughly suited to consolidating the dictator’s personal 
position. The fact was that Hitler, regardless of the worsening war situation, 
remained deeply sceptical of most of the proposals for a new order that were put 
to him with greater or lesser discretion. In this, his personal distaste for the hated 
national conservative mode of thought of many diplomats must have played a part, 
and likewise his concern that any reorientation of German policy could be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness on his part. More questionable, however, is the 
widespread assumption that Hitler was concerned to avoid hampering his post- 
war policy by premature promises to his Axis partners.*° Anyone who had exploited 
the interplay between promise and default so often and so successfully as Germany’s 
Fiihrer had no need to fear the binding effect of promises. In all likelihood, the 
most decisive reason for Hitler’s rigid attitude was the fact that the dictator was 
more aware than many of his advisers of the extent to which he had long since 
become the prisoner of his own policy. He had always taken the view that a union 
of the peoples of Europe could be achieved only by way of violent subjugation: 
‘community can be created and maintained only by force’, and ‘true world 


48 On this, see the wide-ranging discussion in Salewski, ‘Ideas’, here above all 116-72, and the 
numerous documents in Neulen, Europa und das 3. Reich, 105-77. 

49 See Part I, Chapter II of the present volume. 

5° This argument was already opposed with remarkable frankness by the deputy head of the foreign 
ministry’s information department, Rudolf Rahn, in a minute dated 19 August 1943: ‘Fine gestures are 
cheap and can be extremely effective. So why aren’t we using them? Why aren’t we drawing up future 
programmes which reassure, seduce, or least neutralize? They say it’s because we would be committing 
ourselves to promises that we wouldn’t be able to keep. Since when have we been so self-conscious and 
prissy?’; ADAP, Series E, vi, doc. 235, 415. 
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domination can only be founded on one’s own blood’.>! The practices of years of 
German occupation, coupled with an alliance policy unilaterally geared to German 
interests and at times downright extortionate, had turned these convictions into a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. Hitler’s view that Germany was basically surrounded only 
by enemies? must therefore have been entirely realistic in the second half of the 
war. At all events, Hitler viewed the growing resistance in the occupied countries 
with just as little illusion as the discreet efforts by the neutral countries and Axis 
partners to distance themselves from Germany. When the statesmen of the Axis 
partners arrived one after another at Klessheim Castle in the spring of 1943, their 
host was well aware that “all the guests came mistrustfully and departed mistrust- 
fully’.°> Significantly, the conclusion which Hitler drew from that experience and 
announced to his Reichs- and Gauleiters a few weeks later was that ‘the hotchpotch 
of small states existing in Europe to this day must be liquidated as soon as 
possible’.°* Unlike those who were now recommending him to change his policy, 
the dictator did not believe—and probably rightly so—that Germany’s position 
could be improved other than by military successes. The condition for those 
urgently needed successes, however, was not that Germany go easy on the areas 
of Europe still under its control, but that it exploit them even more severely. And 
none of the peoples concerned was prepared to accept such further exploitation 
willingly, however seductive the proposals for the future put forward by German 
propaganda might appear. 

The most striking result of this conviction was the increasing replacement of 
diplomacy by force. Not only in the east, but almost everywhere, Germany’s 
occupation policy in the second half of the war was built almost exclusively on 
the power of its arms. The moderately collaborationist regimes in western and 
northern Europe increasingly gave way to rule by radical collaborators who had tied 
their fate, come what may, to that of the Nazi state.°> German alliance policy was 
marked by comparable tendencies to radicalization, and by 1944 the borderline 
with occupation policy had become increasingly blurred. Thus, following the 
successful occupation of Italy, military planning began in November 1943 for 
the occupation of Hungary (Operation MARGARETHE I), and preparations for the 
occupation of Romania (MARGARETHE II) started in January 1944. While the latter 
preparations were halted a few weeks later, German troops marched into Hungary 
on 19 March 1944. Occupation of the country without a fight, agreement to which 
had been extracted from the aged regent, Admiral Miklés Horthy, during a visit to 


>! Picker, Hitlers Tischgespriche (1963), 270 (11 Apr. 1942) and 168 (27 Jan. 1942). See, in similar 
vein, Hitler, Hitlers zweites Buch, 129-30. 

92 See Weizsicker, Die Weizsacker-Papiere, 337 (2 May 1943): “The reason given by the Fiihrer 
internally, why we were not to get involved in discussions about a “new European order”, was that our 
neighbours were all our enemies. We had to squeeze them dry, but could not nor should not promise 
them anything.’ 

°3 Thus Below, Ab Hitlers Adjutant, 335. 

>4 Quoted in Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 236 (8 May 1943). 

>> See in detail the chapters by Umbreit in Germany and the Second World War, v/Nl. 
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Klessheim the day before,°® was in many respects a triumph for Hitler’s policy. 
Although Hungary formally retained its sovereignty, the superficially legal overturn 
made the country directly dependent on German policy, whose implementation in 
Hungary was assigned to an SS ranking Reich plenipotentiary with the title of 
‘envoy’.*” All further efforts by Hungary to withdraw from the Axis Pact were thus 
blocked in advance. The occupation of Hungary also served as a warning to 
the governments of other powers allied with Germany, especially Finland and 
Romania, of the risks of pursuing an all-too independent policy. No less important 
for Hitler was the prospect of now being able to achieve, in Hungary too, one of his 
central war aims: the elimination of European Jewry. Probably no other action of 
those months is a more striking demonstration of the dictator’s unbroken deter- 
mination to continue the war uncompromisingly than the deportation of some 
430,000 Hungarian Jews to Auschwitz in the period from March to Horthy’s 
intervention in July 1944.°° 

The growing violence of German foreign policy in the last years of the war was 
one thing: its extent was quite another. However ‘strongly determined’ Hitler was 
to ‘put the screws on’ his allies,°? it was becoming increasingly obvious that 
Germany could apply pressure with any prospect of success only where it was 
also in a position to impose economic or military sanctions. The possibilities of 
doing so were shrinking from month to month. German diplomacy was hard put to 
exert pressure even on an allied but distant small state like Finland.°° Faced with 
divergence on the part of Japan, which had been perceptible since the autumn of 
1943,°! it was practically helpless.©* Vis-a-vis the neutral powers, too, German 
policy was losing influence as its military foundation proved brittle. It could do as 
little against the strongly increasing British pressure on Turkey as it could to oppose 
the new emphasis in Sweden’s neutrality policy, apparent since the late summer of 
the same year, when Stockholm began to retreat from its hitherto pro-German 
course.° 

With historical hindsight, there is little to support the assumption that in the 
second half of the war Germany still had any serious alternative to its foreign, 
alliance, and occupation policy—with the possible exception of the option of a 
separate peace, which was never seriously mooted. At all events, whatever proposals 


°6 For an account of the visit that is probably reliable as to source criticism, see Kershaw, Hitler 
1936-1945: Nemesis, 626 ff. On the context of the cunning game Hitler was playing, see in detail 
Fenyo, Hitler, Horthy and Hungary, ch. 9, and Ranki, Unternehmen Margarethe. 

>” See Fiihrer decree of 19 March 1944, PA, Biiro Staatssekretér R 2974, fos. 109871-2. See also 
Germany and the Second World War, vIXl. 94-7. 

58 That was more than half of all the Jewish communities in Hungary; see Hilberg, The Destruction 
of the European Jews, 547. For recent history of the Holocaust in Hungary, see, in addition to the 
collective works Genocide and Rescue and The Nazis’ Last Victims, above all the comprehensive 
monograph by Aly and Gerlach, Das letzte Kapitel. 

5° Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 138 (18 Apr. 1944). 

60 On this, see the discussion in Part VII, Chapter I of the present volume. 

6! On Japanese policy in that period, see Germany and the Second World War, vii. 703-835, here 
mainly 737-47. 

62 See Martin, ‘Die Einschatzung der Lage Deutschlands’, 136 ff. 

63 For details, see Radowitz, Schweden, ch. 7. 
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were put on the table were well out of touch with reality. That applied both to the 
‘European’ policy proposals of the national conservative German diplomats and to 
the ideas of a “greater economic area’ put forward by the social market economists. 
Both these groups, pushed to the fringes of the regime’s power structure, overesti- 
mated the rationality of National Socialist rule and underestimated the primacy of 
ideological dogma.®4 Even the Germanization plans formulated within the SS in 
line with Nazi dogma, although implemented only symbolically,©° mostly proved 
counter-productive, as exemplified by developments in the Waffen SS. The ten- 
dency of the SS Reich leadership to combine the Waffen SS’s national volunteer 
legions, which originally operated autonomously, in large multinational formations 
under German leadership with predominantly German cadres, aggravated the 
already conflictual situation in which foreign volunteers found themselves. Above 
all, membership of their separate national formations had allowed them the illusion 
that they were pioneers of a better future for their own peoples, rather than traitors. 
Inevitably, the incorporation of foreign legions fighting in the framework of the 
SS into what were ultimately German units seriously undermined the possibility of 
national identification and the fighting motivation of the volunteers. In those 
circumstances it is not surprising that by mid-1943 more than a fifth of all 
mercenaries recruited in Flanders, Holland, Denmark, and Norway had left the 
service of the Waffen SS.°° At the beginning of 1943 the Finnish liaison officer 
with SS Division ‘Viking’ already informed the SS Main Office that almost the 
whole battalion of Finnish volunteers wanted to be released, and the unit was 
dissolved in the summer of that year without replacement. The manifold difficulties 
within the volunteer units, and the political fragmentation of the ‘Germanic’ 
movement as such, ultimately rebounded on the success of SS recruitment efforts 
in the occupied countries. In February 1943 the head of the SS Main Office, 
Gottlob Berger, wrote to Himmler that ‘the current dispersal of Germanic combat 
volunteers is [...] having a very bad effect on the recruitment of replacements’. 
Barely half a year later he considered the situation so disastrous as to write: ‘In the 
Germanic countries we are at our wits’ end.’°” In 1944/5 this crisis was overcome in 
appearance only. Although the numbers of non-German SS volunteers again rose 
appreciably in the last 15 months of the war, this was ultimately not due to the SS’s 
‘Germanic’ efforts but the result of the increasingly desperate situation in which all 
national collaborationist movements now found themselves in view of the prospect 
of German defeat. 


64 Thus it was only after German defeat that some of the ideas referred to here found their way back 
into the debate on European policy in an entirely different framework. See also Salewski, ‘Ideas’, 53-4. 

65 In this connection, see above all the formation of 3rd (‘Germanic’) SS Armoured Corps; details in 
Wegner, ‘Auf dem Wege zur pangermanischen Armee’. 

66 On this and the following, see Wegner, Hitlers Politische Soldaten, 292-3. 

67 Both quotations from ibid. 293. 


IV. Withdrawal from the East? ‘Fortress Europe’ 


and the Dilemma of Interconnected War 


1. FUHRER DIRECTIVE NO. 51 


The overriding aim of all German war efforts in 1943 and 1944 was to consolidate 
and secure Germany’s strategic defensive position, already known to contempor- 
aries as ‘Fortress Europe’.! In the autumn of 1942 the Naval War Staff was already 
talking about the need for rapid consolidation of a “European hedgehog position’ 
and warning of the danger of strategic encirclement of the German sphere of 
power—a danger which it perceived as a continuation of the enemy powers’ 
attempts at encirclement, which had been thwarted by the Wehrmacht’s military 
successes of 1939 and 1940.7 Germany’s offensive war was thus reformulated as a 
defensive struggle on a continental scale, laying the theoretical basis for a defensive 
form of warfare conceived only as a means of gaining time. This reformulation 
nevertheless became a strategic principle only after the shocks of the Allied landing 
in North Africa and the Stalingrad disaster, and irrevocably after the failure of 
Operation CITADEL. But it was a strategic principle backed by no overall concept: 
‘In the summer and autumn of 1943, the high command’s only aim and only plan’, 
Jodl admitted with disarming frankness a few weeks after the end of the war, ‘was to 
hold out on some line or other.’ And with regard to the plan of operations for 1944, 
all he could say was: “There wasn’t any.” 

A few figures will give an idea of the scale of the problems raised by the defence of 
‘Fortress Europe’ in autumn 1943. They are based on calculations made by the 
relevant Wehrmacht and army agencies in October 1943 in preparation for Jodl’s 
address to Gauleiters. Table III.1v.1 shows the length of the front and coast sections 
at that time, together with the number of troops available for their defence. 

What is striking is the enormous size of the defence area still controlled by 
Germany, despite the fact that it had already been considerably reduced by the loss 
of North Africa, the Allied advance in Italy, and the more recent setbacks on the 
eastern front. Although the total length of around 15,000 kilometres consisted 


' See the discussion in Part I, Chapter I.3 of the present volume. 

? See the Naval War Staff’s situation analysis of 20 Sept. 1942, “Welche militarischen Forderungen 
ergeben sich aus der gegenwartigen Lage?’, BA-MA RM 7/259, 43; also the situation analysis of 
20 Oct. 1942, repr. in Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, iii. 275-312, doc. 13. 

3 ‘Die Vernehmung von Generaloberst Jodl’, 540. 
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Table IIl.1v.1. ‘Fortress Europe’: size and distribution of forces in October 1943 


Front and coastal sectors Length in km Available forces Men per kilometre 
Eastern front 2,100 3,900,000 1,860 

Finland 1,400 180,000 (630,000) 130 (450) 
Norway 2,500 315,000 130 

Denmark 700 110,000 160 

Western Europe 2,600 1,370,000 530 

Italy 1,750 330,000 190 
South-East Europe 4,200 610,000 145 

Total 15,250 6,815,000 450 


(a) Calculation basis: ‘Materialien zum Vortrag des Chefs des Wehrmachtfiihrungsstabes’, KTB OKW, iv.1534 ff. 
(7 Nov. 1943); (b) the figures in this column are notional and intended only to give an idea of the density of forces; 
(c) the figures in brackets include the Finnish combat forces of roughly 450,000 men; (d) of which 150 km of 
fighting front; (e) including Crete and Rhodes. 


predominantly of (as yet) uncontested coastline, the second front, expected to be 
opened by the spring of 1944 at the latest,4 had long been casting its shadow.° 
Particularly under threat was the western, that is, French—Belgian—Dutch, area, 
whose over 2,500 kilometres of coastline, in the opinion of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff, permitted enemy landings almost everywhere and at almost any 
time of year. In addition, the terrain of western Europe, its extensive traffic 
network, and its well-developed infrastructure made it particularly suitable for a 
landing by operational armoured formations. It was also clear that for such an 
undertaking the enemy disposed of possible jumping-off points ‘in an almost full 
circle from eastern England to the United States and North Africa, as far as Corsica 
and Sardinia, with some of the shortest access routes to the mainland’: “The enemy 
has superior forces locally available in all areas. The enemy units are still fresh 
and have accumulated experience in the campaign in Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 
Landing tactics and technique are exceptionally well developed, so that a large-scale 
landing must be reckoned with everywhere and at any time.’ If such a landing 
succeeded, not only would the U-boat bases on the Atlantic be cut off, but the 
whole industrial region of Belgium, northern France, and western Germany could 
also be taken out in very short order, with ‘fatal’ consequences for the defence 
of Germany.’ 

The experts in the Wehrmacht Operations Staff were sceptical about Germany’s 
chances of defence against the threatening danger. It was absolutely necessary to 
repel and destroy the enemy at an early stage in his attack, if possible even before he 
reached the coast, but it was doubtful whether German had the ability to do so, and 


4 See handwritten letter of 31 Oct. 1943 from Capt. Assmann to 1. Skl, BA-MA RM 7/260, fos. 
329-30. 

> See also the discussion in Part I, Chapter I.3 of the present volume. 

6 WESt/Op. (H)/West, “Westlicher Kriegsschauplatz einschlieflich Niederlande und Belgien’, 
2 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 38, fos. 71-3. 

7 Tbid., as also the following quotations. 
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not only because of the Allies’ huge air superiority. The Atlantic Wall, which had 
long been systematically consolidated,® was no guarantee either, although ‘in the 
number of bunkers and built-in weapons it surpasses any previous fortified line, 
including the West Wall and the Maginot Line’. Quite apart from the impossibility 
of securing the whole 2,600 kilometres of the coastal front with a deeply staggered 
belt of fortifications, the increasing dispersion of ever greater numbers of German 
forces over its whole length meant that, in the event of an attack, ‘only a small part 
could be brought to bear on the disembarking enemy at any point’. The Wehr- 
macht Operations Staff consequently called for ‘strong, mobile, well-equipped 
reserves in the west for the formation of points of concentration’, while pointing 
out in the same breath that even if such reserves were deployed the ‘available forces 
would be insufficient’ in the event of a large-scale enemy offensive. In such an 
event, which would ‘finally decide the outcome of the war’, it would be necessary 
to ‘deploy every German bearer of arms [...] leaving the homeland extensively 
depleted’. 

German defence plans were complicated by the fact that—while the Allied 
invasion was expected in the western European theatre of operations, with the 
Channel coast and the Netherlands considered particularly under threat?—a land- 
ing in Scandinavia could not be ruled out. In this respect, Jodl and Hitler thought 
Denmark was at risk above all, since its occupation by the Allies would not only 
mean the loss of German control of the Baltic and the blockage of Swedish ore and 
Finnish nickel supplies, and might possibly draw Sweden into the war, but would 
also directly threaten the whole of northern Germany.!° Although the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff thought such a development rather unlikely for the time being, 
it had to be admitted that, with the increasing deterioration of the German 
situation in the east, there would be a growing likelihood of an Allied attack on 
Scandinavia, especially in the area of Denmark and southern Norway (i.e. probably 
on Oslo, with side attacks on Jutland and the German bases to the south of 
Bergen).'! Moreover, the fact remained that, given their enormous transport 
capabilities, the Allies would be perfectly able to carry out several landing oper- 
ations in parallel at different locations in ‘Fortress Europe’. 

Jodl’s stubborn insistence on the threat to Germany in the west derived not least 
from his fear that the western theatres of operations could remain a secondary 
concern in Germany’s conduct of the war, as they had been since 1941. However, 
Hitler’s own interest in events on the eastern front, which in late June 1943 he had 


8 On this, see Germany and the Second World War, vii. 511-16. 

° The Cherbourg peninsula and Brittany, however, were considered target areas ‘for landings with 
limited aims and ancillary operations’; WFSt/Op. (M): ‘Betrachtung der feindlichen Angriffsméglichkeiten 
von Westen her gegen den Westraum’, 4 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RM 7/260, fos. 352-7. 

10 In a handwritten letter of 25 Oct. 1943 to 1. Skl, Capt. Assmann reported Jod|’s fears in this 
respect, with which Hitler had ‘strongly’ agreed; BA-MA RM 7/260. See KTB SKI, pt. A, 1. 553-4 
(27 Oct. 1943). 

11 WFSt/Op., “Betrachtung der feindlichen Angriffsméglichkeiten gegen den Nordraum’, 
3 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RM 7/260, fos. 338-46. 
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still seen as, ‘of course, the decisive front for us’,!* had waned noticeably since the 
failure of Operation CITADEL. Just as after the failure of Operation BLUE and the 
defeat at Stalingrad he had resigned himself to the fact that the time for strategic 
offensives was past, he now realized that operationally significant victories in the 
east were no longer possible. As a result, his attention turned more strongly 
to the emerging developments in southern, south-eastern, and western Europe. 
‘The danger in the east remains,’ he proclaimed in Directive No. 51 of 3 
November 1943:!9 


but a greater danger now appears in the west: an Anglo-American landing! In the east, 
the vast extent of the territory makes it possible for us to lose ground, even on a large 
scale, without a fatal blow being dealt to the nervous system of Germany. It is very 
different in the west! Should the enemy succeed in breaching our defences on a wide 
front here, the immediate consequences would be unpredictable. Everything indicates 
that the enemy will launch an offensive against the western front of Europe at the latest 
in the spring, perhaps even earlier. 


Directive No. 51 was provoked directly by the outcome of the meeting of Allied 
foreign ministers which had ended in Moscow a few days earlier.!4 Information 
from the intelligence services! led Hitler to believe that, ‘in exchange for Russian 
alignment with their political position, the Anglo-Americans must have decided to 
make military promises, i.e. the rapid opening of a second front in western 
Europe’.!© The dictator’s view that Denmark and the ‘coastal strips directly 
opposite England’, including regions directly bordering on core areas of the 
Reich, were ‘especially threatened’ by this development!” increased the pressure 
on him to act quickly. The Wehrmacht Operations Staff did everything it could to 
step up that pressure and urge Hitler to take a far-reaching decision in favour of the 
west. At the situation conference of 30 October Jodl insisted strongly that the 
western Allies long-awaited large-scale offensive against continental Europe would 
begin in the spring of 1944 at the latest. Irrespective of possible parallel operations 
against Denmark, southern Norway, or the Balkans, the enemy would in all 
probability be ‘simply forced’ to make his main landing on the Channel coast 
whether he wanted to or not, since only the shortest sea route would enable him to 
deploy the strongest possible force.!® If that landing was successful, it could easily 
be expanded into a large-scale operation against ‘the indispensable Ruhr district’ 


12 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 532 (25 June 1943). 

13 Hitlers Weisungen, 233. 

14 This is clear from the minutes of the meeting of naval commanders on 11 Nov. 1943, BA-MA 
RM 7/98. 

15 In this connection, special mention should be made of ‘Cicero’, a spy operating for the Germans 
in Turkey; on his role, see Wires, The Cicero Spy Affair. 

16 Minutes of meeting of commanders on 11 Nov. 1943, 1, BA-MA RM 7/98. 

17 Tbid. The particular threat to Denmark too was raised by Jodl, with strong agreement from 
Hitler, at the situation conference of 25 Oct. 1943; see handwritten letter of 25 Oct. 1943 from Capt. 
Assmann to 1. Skl/Ia, BA-MA RM 7/260. 

18 All quotations, except where otherwise indicated, are from Capt. Assmann’s handwritten letter of 
31 Oct. 1943 to 1. Skl/Ia, BA-MA RM 7/260. On this, see KTB Skl, pt. A, li. 61-4 (3 Nov. 1943). 
On the thematic context, see also Germany and the Second World War, vii. 498-508. 
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and become a “deadly threat to Germany’. The German fortifications along the 
Atlantic coast and the English Channel were not sufficient to avert the danger. 
In any case, Jod] insisted, from the German side the Allied landing could ‘never be 
prevented on a purely defensive basis, but can only be repulsed by strong, fresh, and 
fully equipped offensive forces, that is to say the enemy must be forced back and 
driven from the continent by us through offensive action’.!? 

Hitler saw the enemy’s impending large-scale landing in the west as ‘the decisive 
hour of the war that must under all circumstances be turned to our advantage by 
ruthless employment of the very last forces which Germany can muster’. He agreed 
‘fundamentally’ with Jodl’s analysis of the situation and instructed the chief of the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff to take the necessary measures in agreement with the 
army leadership. The main task was obvious: countless new divisions had to be 
built from scratch? and more units had to be withdrawn from the east as needed. 
Furthermore, as Jodl demanded, the transfer of forces from the west to the eastern 
front had to ‘cease immediately’.2! Hitler and his advisers undoubtedly saw the 
transfer of the strategic focus to western Europe that was now beginning as the sole 
remaining possibility of continuing the war for any length of time. It was by no 
means ‘continuity of strategic vision’?* that led Hitler at the end of 1943 to return 
to the starting point of his European great-power war of 1939/40, but rather 
strategic hopelessness. The initiative, which still lay with the dictator at the 
beginning of the war, had long since passed to the Allies. And as to the question 
of how to react appropriately to the actions of the enemy, the German leadership 
had been deprived of all choice in the matter. 

As in many similar cases, and whatever its specific cause, Hitler’s Directive 
No. 51 did not initiate a new process but simply sanctioned a reorientation of 
German conduct of the war that had long been under way. In May, as a result of the 
surrender of Tunis, a shift in strategic priorities had already been mooted in the 
event of crisis in western or southern Europe.?? On 25 July the OKW, resolutely 
exploiting the debacle of the battle of Kursk, which had been broken off shortly 
before, announced the number of major formations it needed by the autumn for 
the theatres of operations for which it was responsible. Instead of the 84 units 
hitherto available, it now demanded that 116 major formations be put at its 


19 Jodl’s thinking was taken into account in the wording of Directive No. 51, which called for ‘the 
rapid concentration of adequate forces and material, as well as intensive training, to transform the large 
units available to us [in the west, B.W.] into first-rate, fully mobile reserves suitable for offensive 
operations. The counter-attack by these units will prevent the enlargement of the beachhead, and 
throw the enemy back into the sea’ (Hitlers Weisungen, 234). 

20 See Fiihrer Order of 27 Nov. 1943 (BA-MA RW 4/v. 474), in which Hitler ordered the services 
to release ‘at least a million men’ from their own ranks to serve at the front. For details, see Germany 
and the Second World War, vI\I. 1031-59. 

21 Assmann’s handwritten letter of 31 Oct. 1943, 2, BA-MA RM 7/260. 

22 Thus Hillgruber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 134. Hillgruber develops his ‘continuity’ thesis through a 
comparison of the overall situations in 1940 and 1943/4. A necessary precondition for that thesis 
would, of course, be the existence of comparable room for manoeuvre in both situations. But that is 
precisely what was lacking in the case at issue. Hitler took his decision because he had no alternative 
worth considering. 

3 See Part I, Chapter I.3 of the present volume. 
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disposal. Since the extra requirement could not be met by the formation of new 
units alone, no fewer than nine or ten divisions (including six or seven motorized 
units) were to be taken from the eastern front.?4 In the ensuing intensified struggle 
between the Wehrmacht and the army leadership over the divisions still available, 
the OKW had repeatedly to defend itself against the ‘wrongheaded notion’ that 
forces were needlessly being withheld from the heavily embattled eastern army.?° 
Thanks to the change in Hitler’s priorities, however, the OKW finally gained 
greater leverage. Although the Soviet Union still remained the most important 
theatre of war for Germany in purely quantitative terms, the head-count of 
German troops deployed there now stood at its lowest level since the beginning 
of the war against the Soviet Union. Whereas in June 1941 the Wehrmacht and 
the Red Army were still more or less evenly matched in numbers, with about 
3.3 million men on each side, the figure for the Red Army had since doubled, and 
that for the Wehrmacht had fallen to barely 78 per cent of its original level.?° In 
the theatre of operations where, according to the casualty figures, around 90 per 
cent of all battles were taking place,?” only 57 per cent of all German combat 
forces (3.9 million men out of a total of 6.9 million) were now deployed. And in 
October 1943 not even two-thirds of the field army’s approximately 4 million men 
were deployed on and behind what was by far the longest land front.?® Since the 
high point of Operation CITADEL, the actual strength of the eastern army had fallen 
by over half'a million to barely 2.6 million men.? In view of the exorbitantly high 
casualty figures, now averaging 150,000 men per month, that might still seem a 
large number. In comparison with the estimated 5.5 million men (in reality 
probably 6.4 million) deployed by the Red Army on that same front, it was 
alarmingly small.?° In those weeks and months, moreover, worrying comparisons 
were made between the current situation of the eastern army and that of the 
German western army in the final phase of the First World War. They showed that 
in July 1918 a division had to cover on average 3.5 kilometres of front, whereas 
25 years later the average on the eastern front was nearly 16 kilometres. In other 


24 KTB OKW,, iii. 827 (25 July 1943); see also Hubatsch’s comment, ibid. 1629. 

25 Chef WFSt, accompanying letter of 14 Sept 1943 to his memorandum of 8 Sept. 1943 
‘Entspricht die Verteilung der Gesamtkrafte auf den einzelnen Kriegsschauplatzen der strategischen 
Lage?’, BA-MA RM 7/260. The purpose of the memorandum was to show that the transfer of German 
forces to northern, western, and southern Europe was indispensable. 

26 See Diagram VIL1.1. ‘Comparison of actual strength of the German Eastern Army and the Soviet army 
on the European front’. 

27 According to the figures reported by the OKH medical officer, field army casualties (dead, 
wounded, and missing) in the period from 22 June 1941 to 31 May 1944, i.e. from the beginning of 
the war against the Soviet Union to the eve of the Normandy invasion, totalled 4.48 million men, of 
which around 92% (4.12 million) were incurred on the eastern front. See ‘Personelle blutige Verluste 
des Feldheeres. Berichtigte Meldung fiir die Zeit vom 1.6.1944 bis 10.1.1945’, BA-MA RW 6/v. 560. 

28 See Table III.u.3 in Germany and the Second World War, vITI. 1030. 

29 See Diagram III.1.10, ibid. 1020. 

3° See Table III.1.1, ibid. 1018. According to more recent Russian data (Grif sekretnosti sniat, 152), 
in 1943 the Red Army deployed a monthly average of 6.39 million troops (excl. partisans). 
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words, where one division had stood in 1918, there stood in the autumn and 
winter of 1943/4 only one battalion.3! 

Unlike in the first twelve months of the war in the east, the German leadership 
was by no means surprised by the development outlined above. If the memoirs of 
his adjutant are to be believed, Hitler himself perceived ‘the future threatening 
developments on the eastern front sooner and more clearly than his advisers’ .4? 
In October 1943, that is, even before Directive No. 51 was issued, Foreign Armies 
East had already set out in detail the increase in the strength of the Red Army which 
would have to be reckoned with in the coming months. Although the enemy’s 
casualties in terms of dead, wounded, and prisoners had risen during the summer 
(June to August) by a total of 900,000 from the figures in the previous months, the 


31 See FHO, undated table, BA-MA RH 2/2598; ‘Kraftegegeniiberstellung fiir die Ostfront mit 
Stand vom 13.1.1944, BA-MA RH 2/1897 K. 
32 Below, Al Hitlers Adjutant, 352. 
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actual strength of the Russian army on the European front had increased over the 
same period by 300,000 men, from 5.8 to 6.1 million. 

Thus, in contrast to Germany’s eastern army, the Red Army’s strength in the 
European theatre of war was again at its highest level. Furthermore, the call-up of 
new birth years (1926, 1888-92) which had meanwhile proved necessary had 
brought its human reserves to some 2.5 million men. Foreign Armies East estimated 
that, over and above the ongoing replacement and rehabilitation of hard-hit units, 
this would permit the formation of 27 new rifle divisions, while a similar number 
could be formed from the remnants of dissolved units. It could therefore be 
assumed that by the end of the current year the Soviet Union would be in a 
position to form another 54 rifle divisions and some 25 rifle or armoured brigades. 
Around half of these divisions would be ready before the end of the autumn, and 
deployment of the remainder could be expected in the winter months.*4 

In fact, in the five months from July to November 1943 the new units reported 
by Foreign Armies East on the Soviet Union’s European front numbered no fewer 
than 52 rifle divisions, one cavalry division, 39 brigades (including 19 armoured 
brigades), and 86 armoured regiments.*> While these figures were considerably 
lower than those for the previous year, they were alarming enough, especially as the 
Red Army could be assumed to have withdrawn an appreciable number of units 
from the front for rehabilitation with a view to the winter hostilities. The total 
amount of these reserves, some of which were near the front while others needed to 
be brought up from the hinterland, was estimated by Foreign Armies East towards 
the end of 1943 at 163 rifle units and 220 armoured units, plus a further 40 to 50 
rifle divisions assumed to exist in new formations.*° 

The evaluation of the Red Army’s equipment was no less sobering than the 
assessment of its capacity for regeneration of its human resources. With regard to 
armour, the enemy had indeed suffered enormous losses in the east: for 1943 alone 
the Germans estimated total Soviet losses at over 18,000 armoured vehicles, and 
over 56,000 for the whole duration of the war in the east up to the end of 1943.3” 
Nevertheless, in mid-October 1943, that is, only a few months after the summer 
battles in which so many losses were incurred, it was estimated that the Soviet 
Union, mainly thanks to its own high output and because of supplies from the 
Allies, still (or once again) possessed a total of 9,320 tanks, around half of which 


33 These and the following figures are taken from FHO (Ila), ‘Entwicklung des personellen 
Kriegspotentials und die Menschenreserven der Sowjet-Union/Stand 1.9.43, 12.10.1943’, BA-MA RH 
2/2092. On that basis, the Soviet Union’s total losses in prisoners, dead, and wounded from the beginning 
of the war on 22 June 1941 to 1 Sept. 1943 have been estimated at 13.3 million. 

34 bid. 

35 See FHO (llc), ‘Bedarf an Menschen zur Aufstellung der in der Zeit vom 1.7. bis 30.11.43 an 
der Europafront neu aufgetretenen sowjetrussischen Verbande’, 28 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2602. 

36 FHO (Ila), ‘Vortragsnotiz tiber den méglichen Krafteeinsatz bei den russischen Winteroperationen’, 
29 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2092. 

37 This estimate agrees almost exactly with recent Russian data, which is based on a total of 59,100 
losses up to the end of 1943; see FHO (IIc), “Sowjetrussische Panzer- und Sturmgeschiitz-Verluste, 
1941-1943’, n.d. [Jan. 1944], BA-MA RH 2/2589, fo. 51, and Grif sekretnosti sniat, 357. 
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had been detected on or near the German front.*® As for the front-line aircraft at 
the enemy’s disposal, Foreign Armies East was able to detect ‘no decisive inroads 
into the total stock’ following the summer hostilities. The losses incurred during 
the summer had already been made good by the end of September, and at the end 
of October the total number was ‘already higher than at the beginning of the 
summer battles’. Worse still: by the spring of 1944 the stock of front-line aircraft, 
thanks to largely undisturbed production, would reach 28,000, that is, ‘the 
same level as at the beginning of the war’. However, as a result of modernization, 
which had been completed on schedule, its combat value would be far greater than 
in 1941.9? 

In the run-up to the final decision on Directive No. 51, Galen’s department 
came to the hardly surprising conclusion that the trend shown by the findings 
outlined above was ‘much more worrying’ for Germany than for the Soviet Union, 
and that ‘in the future the Soviet Russian enemy [would] continue to be superior to 
Germany in human and material resources and propaganda’: “To expect a slackening 
on the part of the enemy would be to take refuge in a false judgement. Soviet Russia 
is with certainty capable of a strong winter offensive at least equal to that of the 
summer in terms of the quantity of men and material deployed.’4° This was simply 
a roundabout way of saying that further German setbacks were to be expected in 
the east unless the human and material basis for Germany’s conduct of the war was 
improved considerably in the short term. That, however, was precisely what the 
Reich leadership was incapable of doing. Despite the loud proclamation of ‘total 
war’, the attempt to achieve manpower management geared to the needs of the 
front had more or less misfired.4! While the efforts to increase armaments produc- 
tion were more successful,4* they made no difference to Germany’s hopeless 
inferiority in the arms race with the Allies.43 When Hitler, against this background, 
decided to shift the focus of his future military efforts from the eastern to the 
supposedly more endangered western front, he had some good reasons for doing so. 
But neither he nor the OKH and Wehrmacht Operations Staffs could have failed to 
realize that this decision would necessarily have disastrous consequences for the 
situation of the eastern army. Hitler’s directive of 3 November was, moreover, an 
admission that the war in the east had entered a new phase. What those responsible 
had up till then endeavoured to portray as an operational feint or a circumstantial 


38 FHO (llc), ‘Panzer-Bestand am 14.10.43, 15.10.1943’, BA-MA RH 2/2589. 

3° The ‘number of outdated aircraft’ had fallen from 84% at the beginning of the war to 20% in the 
autumn of 1943. See FHO (1), “Vortragsnotiz Russische Luftwaffe nach Angabe des Luftlageberichts 
Ost/Stand: 1.11.1943’, 12 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/2115. According to Grif sekretnosti sniat, 360, 
the total number of Soviet front-line aircraft at the beginning of 1944 was around 32,500. 

40 FHO (la), ‘Bisherige Entwicklung des deutsch-sowjetrussischen Kriafteverhaltnisses seit 
Kriegsbeginn und seine mégliche Weiterentwicklung bis Ende 1943’, 17 Oct. 1943, here 4 and 
18-19, BA-MA RH 2/2566. 

41 See in detail Germany and the Second World War, vill. 837-1064, and Kroener’s summary in 
‘Nun Volk steh auf...! 

42 On this, see the comprehensive studies in Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, iii, 
and Germany and the Second World War, vill. 295-831. 

43 See Harrison, ‘Resource Mobilization’ and, though with different conclusions, Overy, Why the 
Allies Won, here esp. 331-2 (Appendix). 
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straightening of the front line would now, notwithstanding all the rhetoric about 
holding fast, assume the character of a long strategic retreat. There were consider- 
able differences of view within the German leadership concerning the duration and 
extent of that retreat, as is shown by the East Wall debate discussed in section 3 of 
the present chapter. It was nevertheless clear from the outset that, given the 
ubiquitous adoption of a scorched-earth policy, the retreats taking place in 1943 
and 1944 would lend a new quality to the growing escalation of violence in the 
eastern theatre of war. Even more than during the months of the German offensive, 
the civilian population became the main victim of a labour of destruction which, 
while it might perhaps delay the advance of the Red Army in places, conjured up 
apocalyptic visions of the future facing the German people in the event of defeat. 


2. SCORCHED EARTH 


The scorched-earth tactic employed extensively from 1943—from the beginning of 
the Wehrmacht’s large-scale retreats from Russia—was a form of behaviour char- 
acteristic of German warfare in the east. Military necessity, professionally organized 
devastation, individual delight in destruction, and politically and ideologically 
motivated annihilation all blended in an almost indissoluble symbiosis. The 
scorched-earth principle was, of course, by no means an invention of Nazi warfare. 
The inclination of retreating armies to leave systematically devastated terrain in 
their wake has long been evident in history and has repeatedly left its traces in 
Europe in the modern age, as, for example, during the Thirty Years War and the 
wars of Louis XIV. Carl von Clausewitz described the phenomenon as follows: 


All that the country yields will be taken for the benefit of the retreating army first, and 
will be mostly consumed. Nothing remains but wasted villages and towns, fields from 
which the crops have been gathered, or which are trampled down, empty wells, and 
muddy brooks. The pursuing army, therefore, from the very first day, has frequently to 
contend with the most pressing wants. On taking the enemy’s supplies he cannot 
reckon; it is only through accident, or some unpardonable blunder on the part of the 
enemy, that here and there some little falls into his hands.44 


As a means of delaying an enemy advance, this tactic proved effective mainly where 
armies operated far from their starting positions and were especially reliant on the 
resources of the countryside. So it is not surprising that it was precisely Russian tsars 
who employed scorched-earth tactics in defence against foreign invaders, like Peter 
the Great against Charles XII or Alexander I against Napoleon. It was this policy 
which Stalin saw himself as continuing when, on 3 July 1941, two weeks after the 
start of the German offensive, he ordered the evacuation or destruction of all goods 
that could be of use to the enemy in the areas threatened by him.*° 


44 Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 684. 
45 Radio address of 3 July 1941; see also Germany and the Second World War, iv. 854-5 and 906. 
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The Soviet scorched-earth measures in the summer of 1941 contributed 
decisively to the Soviet Union’s survival in the Second World War, less by the 
destruction they wrought than by the evacuation of economic infrastructure.4° 
They served as a welcome precedent for the German dictator when, in the same 
year, the winter crisis of the eastern army made the first retreats necessary. 
Immediately after the launch of the Soviet winter offensive at the beginning of 
December, Hitler ordered the general staffs of the army groups concerned 
‘to destroy unreservedly all possible living accommodation in the abandoned 
areas. The troops were to be informed that ‘all concern for the situation of the 
local population [...] must be set aside in the interests of the military oper- 
ations’.4” A Fiihrer order issued shortly after the defeat at Stalingrad summarized 
once again the principles governing the clearance, evacuation, and destruction 
operations, and stated, as if in justification: “The Russian has shown us what to 
do.’ The troops were not only warned against letting weapons and equipment fall 
undestroyed into enemy hands, but were expressly ordered to burn or destroy, 
during the clearance operations, any valuable installations, living accommodation, 
and so on that could quickly be made usable. Furthermore, the troops were to take 
away with them ‘all men between 15 and 65 years of age’, to serve as ‘heavy 
labourers’. In the case of large-scale clearance operations, ‘the mass of the civilian 
population was to be taken away and the villages destroyed’ .48 

Hitler’s demands were described in advance as being ‘in the vital interests of the 
heavily embattled troops’.4? What they meant in practice was already seen during 
the evacuation of the Rzhev—-Vyazma salient in March 1943. The systematic 
planning of the evacuation was matched by systematic destruction, after Army 
Group Centre HQ had called for the evacuated area to be turned into a ‘wasteland’ 
and had ordered the troops, among other things, to ‘destroy all dwellings, wells, and 
bridges during their withdrawal, and to sow mines throughout the area’.°° What 
followed was widespread destruction of the infrastructure in the areas of both Ninth 
and Fourth Armies. In a report dated 11 March, the commander-in-chief of Fourth 
Army gave an idea of its extent when, referring to Vyazma, he stated that ‘all 
installations important for the war effort have been completely destroyed’, and that 
‘owing to the location of those installations in the town [.. . ] the destruction of the 


46 See ibid. 856-7; also Barber and Harrison, The Soviet Home Front, 127-32. 

47 War diary of Army Group North (Ia), 8 Dec.1941, BA-MA RH 19 III/769, fo. 42. Further 
incisive instructions and reports in Europa unterm Hakenkreuz, v. 237-8 (doc. 67), 240-1 (doc. 70), 
and 328-9 (doc. 124); see also Wrochem, Manstein, 93 (n. 265). The fact that the corresponding 
instructions did penetrate downwards is shown by the example of 253rd Infantry Division, which on 
13 December 1941 was ordered by XXIII Corps HQ to ‘prepare a total “wasteland” in front of its 
positions, to a depth of at least 20 and if possible 30 kilometres’. The division passed this order on to its 
units on 16 December. For this division alone, the destruction of an area of 1,000 to 1,500 km? was 
planned. According to the order, the indigenous population was to be forced, regardless of the winter, 
into the no-man’s-land between the main battle lines, in order to serve as a ‘human barrier’ against the 
advancing Red Army; Rass, Menschenmaterial, 379-80. 

48 Fiihrer Order No. 4 of 14 Feb. 1943, quoted in Europa unterm Hakenkreuz, v. 390, doc. 157. 

49 Tbid. 

50 Army Group Centre HQ directive of 11 Feb. 1943, repr. in Ibid. 385, doc. 154. See also Rass, 
Menschenmaterial, 381-2. 
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town itself could not be avoided’. All that had been spared were ‘buildings of 
cultural value’ and two ‘infirmaries containing Russian soldiers and civilians’.>! 

The picture was similar after the abandonment of the Orel bulge in July 1943. 
The Orel garrison commander’s report on the destruction of the town contains a 
five-page list of destroyed buildings and installations. As proof of the effectiveness 
of the measures taken, Army Group Centre subsequently circulated a report by a 
British journalist who visited the town after it was retaken by the Red Army: “The 
Orel province is no more than a smoking, exploding heap of rubble [.. . ] After the 
retreat, Orel simply no longer exists.°” The picture is confirmed by German 
troops’ letters from the front. ‘Orel’, a 30-year-old ordinary soldier wrote to his 
fiancée in August, ‘has been completely razed to the ground [...] and left to the 
Russians’; the inhabitants had ‘fled to the hinterland’.>> Six weeks later the same 
writer, referring to another town, ‘on whose outskirts we are positioned’, reported 
that ‘in 5 days it will no longer exist. The Russians will find only the rubble of 
blown-up houses and bridges [...] People and livestock from a huge area aban- 
doned to the enemy are all streaming west. The Russians will find an empty 
wasteland. Every village and every hut are going up in flames.’>4 

Time and again, division commanders found it necessary to issue specific 
directives on the implementation of the destruction measures. At the beginning 
of August, the commander of 296th Infantry Division ordered as follows: 


Everything stands and falls on destruction of the harvest, followed by that of all other 
goods, especially living accommodation. The main method of destruction must be 
burning. Explosives should be used only on things which cannot be burnt. [...] All 
resources must be mobilized [...] Every soldier behind the main battle line must be 
assigned the daily task of uprooting 100 potato plants in the early hours of the morning 
[...] By the evening of 9 Aug. 1943 I do not want to see a single grain or potato field 
left standing [...] By 17 Aug. at the latest: [...] destruction of unripened grain and 
buckwheat fields by mowing or grinding. Burning to the ground the listed villages and 
settlements, where not already done.>*° 


In September 1943 a young infantryman wrote a letter to his wife containing his 
impressions of the retreat on the Dnieper: “On the opposite bank of the river 
everything has been ablaze for days, for I have to tell you that all the towns and 
villages in the areas we are now evacuating are being set on fire; even the smallest 
house must be burnt down. All large buildings are blown up. The Russians must 
find nothing but a field of rubble, with no possible lodgings for troops. So it’s a 
horribly beautiful picture.’*° 


>! Report by Oberbefehlshaber AOK 4, 11 Mar. 1943, quoted in Europa unterm Hakenkreuz, v. 
399, doc. 164. The following account is based in its choice of examples, except where otherwise 
indicated, on Klingenberg’s unpublished Master’s dissertation ‘Strategie und Politik’. 

>2 Quoted in Klingenberg, “Strategie und Politik’, 32. 

>3 Letter from Kolbenhoff dated 10 Aug. 1943, quoted in Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten, 155. 

>4 Letter from Kolbenhoff dated 24 Sept. 1943, quoted ibid. 

°° Directive of 5 Aug. 1943, quoted in Klingenberg, ‘Strategie und Politik’, 33. 

6 Letter from Pretzel dated 21 Sept. 1943, quoted in Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten, 155. 
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The ‘intensification of annihilation thinking’®” among the troops which such 
directives sought to achieve proved a two-edged sword. As could hardly be other- 
wise expected, it encouraged savagery, even to the point of putting tactical and 
operational aims at risk. Higher command authorities increasingly found it neces- 
sary to intervene against ‘burning which has become a custom’,** and to warn 
against vandalism. “‘Regrettable scenes. Soldiers are losing control of themselves, 
etc., etc., wrote a young rank-and-file soldier, commenting on the destruction 
operations of his own troops.°? ‘We too’, another soldier later recalled, ‘moved 
teams through the villages firing phosphorus rounds into the dry straw roofs, which 
immediately burst into flames. In this way we managed to burn down whole 
villages in a short time. The Russians used to call us “the incendiary division”. 

Apart from troop discipline, the destruction operations were also a source of 
major concern to the leadership because of their effect on military tactics. Most 
seriously, they made it harder, or even impossible, to conceal German intentions, 
since burning houses all too easily alerted the enemy to the timing and direction of 
planned withdrawals. According to a report from 56th Infantry Division to XII 
Army Corps HQ: 


During the recent withdrawal movements, as confirmed in statements by prisoners, the 
enemy was always alerted to the further course of the withdrawal by the partially 
needless burning of buildings. In certain cases, marches through villages were impeded 
by fires which had been started arbitrarily. Above all, the resulting night-time 
illumination made it particularly easy for enemy aircraft to attack the withdrawing 
forces.°! 


There is no evidence to suggest that either the Wehrmacht units which were 
obliged to withdraw, or their corps HQs, rejected ‘scorched earth’ on principle or 
sabotaged its application. Nevertheless, testimony of various kinds shows that the 
two issues referred to in the above-mentioned report—the tactical effectiveness of 
the destruction measures in general, and concern about the growing savagery of the 
troops in particular—caused the divisions in question serious problems. If they 
were to serve their main military objective of delaying the enemy advance, system- 
atic destruction operations required a great deal of time and personnel that in some 
cases were simply not available. This often resulted in constant switching between 
withdrawal movements at night, hasty construction of defensive positions in the 
morning, and more or less systematic destruction activities during the day.° 


57 Wording adopted in the directive of 5 Aug. 1943 to 296th Infantry Division; see Klingenberg, 
‘Strategie und Politik’. 

58 This was the phrase used in a directive from the relevant corps HQ to 56th Infantry Division, 
quoted in Klingenberg, “Strategie und Politik’, 36. 

5° Letter from Pretzel dated 21 Oct. 1943, quoted in Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten, 155. 

60 Schneider, Aus der Holle, 32-3. (The reference here is to 15th Infantry Division.) 

6! Quoted in Klingenberg, ‘Strategie und Politik’, 35-6. 

62 See ibid. 63. In the case of 253rd Inf. Div., in many respects a typical large infantry formation, this 
led during the 1942/3 withdrawals, according to estimates by Rass (“Verbrecherische Kriegftihrung’, 86), 
to the devastation of a total area of approx. 5,000 km?. 
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In those circumstances, impairment of the German forces’ own operations was 
unavoidable. Communication connections, transport links, and living quarters 
used by the Wehrmacht itself fell victim to the destruction. According to a directive 
issued in the area of Second Armoured Army at the beginning of August 1943, the 
divisions had to cope with the fact ‘that they are often quartered in particularly 
difficult terrain. Many of the places shown on the map no longer exist.’° 

Division staffs and corps HQs reacted to all these difficulties by endeavouring to 
carry out the destruction orders they received in a manner adapted to the local 
situation. In general, this must have involved not so much the curbing of destruc- 
tion measures as their control, regulation, and channelling. Fully consistent with 
that approach were the repeated reminders that the destruction of whole villages 
was ‘a tactic which required an order from the leadership’. All burning down was to 
be restricted to buildings and installations ‘of economic or military importance to 
the enemy’.°4 Sometimes, out of concern to preserve winter quarters for the 
division’s own troops, all vandalizing and destruction of villages was wholly 
forbidden. In other cases, orders were issued not to burn down buildings, as was 
usually done, but to dismantle them instead, so as to obtain materials for the 
construction of defensive positions. In order to control destructive frenzy on the 
part of the troops going beyond what was justifiable on military grounds, some 
divisional commanders finally resorted to threatening those guilty of arbitrary 
vandalism with court martial for undermining combat efficiency.°° 

The troops’ growing inclination to arbitrary requisitioning also gave cause for 
alarm. Under the conditions of a withdrawal governed by the scorched-earth 
principle, the already delicate distinction between the imperative of self-supply 
and the prohibition of plundering was increasingly absent. “We had a cattle wagon 
with us, in which there were four cows, two calves, a few hens, rabbits, etc.,’ an 
older rank-and-file soldier reported in a letter to his wife. “Now you'll ask me where 
we got it all from. Well, the population is retreating before the Russians, so you can 
buy things cheap.°° And a few weeks later: “Yesterday around twenty trucks 
were out in the surrounding area getting potatoes for the section. It’s a military 
operation [...] An interpreter goes with the men to a village and asks for so and so 
many potatoes. Now, there are real partisan villages which give nothing voluntarily. 
So there we have to organize things. Chickens, pigs, geese, change hands.’°” The 
euphemistic phrasing cannot hide the fact that the borderline between buying and 
stealing had long since disappeared, and spontaneous ‘organizing’ was increasingly 
turning into ‘organized robbery’.°* In 20th Armoured Division too, ‘reports of 
illegal requisitioning of livestock and seizure of vegetables and potatoes by troops 
from the division have recently increased to an intolerable extent’.°? Things were 
clearly very similar in many other divisions. An NCO taken prisoner at Stalingrad 
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recalled ‘the fond habits, from the times of deployment in enemy territory, of 
helping yourself wherever and whenever the opportunity arose’.”° 

Commanders increasingly felt obliged to threaten tough action against military 
plundering, including court martial if necessary. How often such threats were 
followed by action, which might have had a deterrent effect, has not been suffi- 
ciently investigated so far, but it is likely to have been seldom the case.’! In the 
given situation there were too many factors inducing the commanders responsible 
to refrain, in the end, from initiating inherently urgent court-martial proceedings. 
For one thing, there were the external difficulties dictated by the conditions of the 
withdrawal itself: a dramatic shortage of personnel, the extreme time pressure under 
which the withdrawal movements often had to be carried out, and the particularly 
difficult evidential situation resulting therefrom, which often rendered the recon- 
struction and criminal assessment of the acts committed barely possible. For 
another, the overall situation in terms of orders from above made it difficult for 
commanders to invoke jus in bello. In the context of a scorched-earth policy that 
was highly questionable under international law, the provisions of the Decree on 
Military Jurisdiction,’* which were in themselves an incitement to criminal acts, 
naturally had particularly devastating effects. At the beginning of August, Fourth 
Armoured Army HQ (Hoth) had already ordered the troops to ‘take advantage of 
every opportunity to seize livestock’ and to ‘take it from the population by force of 
arms, if necessary’.”> Similar orders were issued in the area of Army Group Centre. 
With winter approaching, concern to build up adequate stores for one’s own troops 
came to the fore. Orders to carry out the compulsory purchase of livestock and 
to secure the population’s grain harvests for the use of the troops were on the 
agenda.’”* For an army in the throes of withdrawal, this opened the floodgates 
for plunder. 

Those who suffered most from the type of withdrawal outlined above were the 
civilian population, ground once again between the millstones of the opposing 
armies. An early, striking example is the fate of the city of Kharkov, which had to be 
evacuated by the German troops at short notice in February 1943 but was retaken 
the following month.”* According to a German intelligence report of April that 
year, the city ‘gives the impression of total destruction. Around a third of all 
buildings have been completely destroyed—some blown up by German troops 
during the withdrawal and others bombed by German aircraft. Two-thirds of the 
houses are more or less badly damaged and need repair before they can be lived in. 
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Houses with their window-panes intact are few and far between.’”° Nevertheless, 
around 200,000 of the former 300,000 inhabitants remained in the city. The 
German intelligence unit estimated that, of the other 100,000, some 35,000 had 
left the city in search of better living conditions in the countryside, while around 
10,000 in each case had left together with the German or Soviet units. Apart 
from these, the Red Army had recruited some 20,000 men and women as soldiers 
or intelligence staff, and a further 4,000 had been shot in the course of the first Soviet 
purges. “The rest, around 21,000, must have died as a result of combat operations.’”” 
The plunder, exploitation, evacuation, and deportation of the civilian population 
was an integral part of the scorched-earth principle, according to which human as 
well as material resources were to be seized from the enemy and used for one’s own 
purposes. The procedure whose beginnings were discernible in Kharkov was put 
into practice on a large scale in the following months. In September 1943, Army 
Group North HQ ordered the evacuation of around 900,000 people ‘from the area 
between the present forwardmost line and the Panther Line’.’® In the area of Army 
Group Centre, over half a million civilians had been systematically uprooted by 
October 1943.7? For January 1944 alone, Army Group South reported the forced 
evacuation of 143,000 local inhabitants and Army Group A that of 105,000.*° 
Unless they voluntarily joined the evacuation, the elderly, infirm, sick, and mothers 
with infants remained and were left to their own resources, or—as in the area under 
the command of Ninth Army—were expelled ‘in the direction of enemy or bandit 
territory’ as ‘useless mouths to feed’.8! Men of arms-bearing and working age, and 
often women too, were either deported to Germany for labour service or grouped 
together in work camps or work battalions for menial and navvying tasks. Exactly 
who was affected, and how, largely depended on local circumstances and military 
developments. In mid-November, for example, 383rd Infantry Division ordered all 
able-bodied men aged 16 to 65, and all women aged 15 to 45 who did not have 
children under 15 years of age, to be assembled in labour squads. Those affected 
were treated essentially like prisoners of war and had to reckon on being shot for 
resisting or attempting to escape. According to the order issued by 296th Infantry 
Division, ‘the separation of families must be accepted’ in order to secure a sufficient 
number of labourers. Furthermore, any civilian found after an announced deadline 
in an area designated for total evacuation was under threat of being shot.8? 
Evidently, individual troop units or local HQs often ordered evacuation 
measures on their own initiative, without or against orders from the commanding 
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staffs. This meant additional hardships for the population concerned, since in such 
cases neither march routes nor supply points and reception areas had been estab- 
lished and prepared. The military units were primarily interested in the civilian 
population as a labour force, since the deployment of civilians on the construction 
of roads and defensive positions helped to compensate for the ubiquitous shortage 
of their own manpower and of able-bodied prisoners of war.*> Thus, at the end of 
April 1943, in addition to 1,381 Russian soldiers employed as paramilitary auxil- 
iaries, 253rd Infantry Division also had at its disposal—as was by no means 
unusual—835 civilians, the greater majority of them female forced labourers, 
who were assigned to a ‘civilian labour battalion’ consisting of several companies. *4 
In addition to such labourers, who were housed in barracks and counted as part of a 
division’s personnel strength, the units resorted, when necessary, to the local 
civilian population. The extent which such forced labour could attain is shown 
by an order of 6 October 1943 from 56th Infantry Division, which, for the purpose 
of constructing the Panther Line, imposed compulsory piecework of 12 hours per 
day on the whole available civilian population aged 12 to 55.8° 

For obvious reasons, the divisions were little inclined to deport forced labourers 
to Germany in accordance with the wishes of the higher command authorities,*° 
since that necessarily meant a reduction of the local labour force. On that point at 
least, the interests of the troops must have coincided with those of the local 
population. According to numerous reports, the threat of deportation gave rise to 
‘feverish unease among the civilian population’, great enough to ‘push all other 
events into the background’.8” Above all, the obligation on young women to 
present themselves, and the resulting fear of humiliation and enslavement, led to 
rage and desperation: “There are more and more cases of self-mutilation and 
infection (scalding of hands and feet, infection with scabies and trachoma) intended 
to induce rejection by the medical boards.’® According to another report, labour 
deployment in Germany, which was likened to “deportation to Siberia’, was 
‘strongly rejected even by local inhabitants who were employed by the troops or 
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the German agencies and thus less exposed to the many rumours circulating among 
the population’.8? 

Irrespective of the gain in manpower, the mass evacuation and deportation of 
civilians under the scorched-earth policy placed a considerable burden on the troop 
units involved. The organizational problems were essentially similar to those that 
had arisen in previous years in taking prisoners of war back to Germany, but the 
framework conditions had worsened considerably in the meantime. Time and 
again, tens of thousands of civilians were put on the march westwards without 
assigning the military personnel needed to conduct them, guard them, and ensure 
their provisioning and billeting. For the troops fighting their retreat, care of the 
civilian population came more or less at the bottom of their list of priorities. In 
the words of a divisional order issued by 56th Infantry Division in October, the 
evacuation of civilians was ‘an administrative measure’ which ‘had to take second 
place to all tactical requirements’.°° 

At the same time, and perhaps for that very reason, the fate of the civilian 
population was for some soldiers clearly a psychological as well as an organizational 
burden. Fighting an armed enemy was one thing; hounding helpless old people, 
women, and children was for some ordinary soldiers something else again. Command 
staffs repeatedly found it necessary to justify the cruelties they had ordered and to 
enforce execution by means of threats. A directive from Ninth Army HQ dated 
30 March 1944 read: ‘It must be made clear to the troops that the complete 
removal of labour resources has become essential to the conduct of this war. How 
much more cruel and brutal would be the fury directed by the Soviets against the 
German people if they got into our country because, out of humanitarian senti- 
mentality, we had neglected to organize all labour resources to enforce final 
victory.’?! Whoever, ‘out of inappropriate human softness’, failed to carry out the 
orders ‘relentlessly and to the letter’, would be regarded as ‘a traitor to the German 
people’. “Traitors will be dealt with by court martial—this is to be communicated 
to every soldier immediately before deployment.’ 

A minority of the indigenous population—by no means insignificant but hard to 
put a figure on—scarcely needed forcing to leave for the west. It mainly consisted of 
all those who, in the months or years of the German occupation, had cooperated 
with it willingly or under compulsion, or indeed profited from it. In addition to 
groups like the clergy or the kulaks, who had been persecuted by the Stalinist system 
from the outset, it included all those who had been in local self-administration or 
the auxiliary police during German rule, as well as the not entirely insignificant 
number of farmers who had benefited from the land reform finally initiated by 
the occupation authorities?” in a last desperate attempt to give the occupation 
regime some popularity where it could no longer be maintained by force alone.®* 
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Those who feared retaliation by the Red Army less than forced labour for or in 
Germany joined the partisans, whose zones of influence, military role, and impact 
had naturally increased as the position of the eastern army grew shakier. The 
‘counter-terror’ measures taken in response, though applied only sporadically, 
were themselves increasingly radical. As a result, burning down villages, rounding 
up livestock, and deporting, if not shooting, the population had long been common 
practice among front-line troops too.°4 The practices pursued from the summer of 
1943 under the scorched-earth policy were not so very different, except for the 
extent of the shootings.?? So it was not surprising that the two forms of military 
action very quickly fused in a symbiosis in which the distinction between partisans 
and non-partisans was made ever less frequently, and was perhaps no longer even 
possible to make. 

In point of fact, the close connection between anti-partisan warfare, ‘scorched 
earth’, and the confiscation of resources had been established well before the start of 
the large-scale withdrawals. In an order of 26 October 1942, Goring had stipulated 
that in ‘bandit-infested’ areas, all livestock and food stores were to be requisitioned, 
and all available male and female labour resources were to be ‘seized by force’.°° 
Against that background, the measures introduced a year later under the scorched- 
earth policy appear simply as a continuation of long-standing devastation practices. 
While the motives had changed, inasmuch as the punitive and deterrent approach 
characteristic of anti-partisan warfare was now supplemented by increasing concern 
to optimize the security of the military withdrawal, that must have made little 
difference to the troops charged with carrying out the work of destruction or to the 
population affected. Whether perpetrators or victims of the devastation, they were 
generally neither capable of, nor indeed interested in, looking for the underlying 
reasons for their actions or suffering. 

This constellation of circumstances gave rise to an essentially insoluble dilemma 
for middle- and lower-level troop commanders. Mostly young men rapidly pro- 
moted to positions of responsibility under the pressure of war, they had to 
command troops whose overwhelming majority had experienced the exceptional 
nature of the war in the east to the full in years of bitter fighting, and had willingly 
or reluctantly internalized the ‘annihilation thinking’ which dominated it.?” The 
practices required by the scorched-earth policy placed no fundamentally new 
demands on them. What was new for many soldiers was the unaccustomed 
circumstances of an ongoing retreat, which made it doubly difficult for command- 
ers to keep the devastation within militarily ‘reasonable’ bounds. Although the 
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directives from the top leadership, which were often impossible to apply owing to 
dynamic developments in the local situation, left the divisions some room for 
manoeuvre, the shift in the balance of forces that was evident on all sides created its 
own constraints. In particular, the naturally declining authority of an army of 
occupation on the retreat, coupled with the partisan activity that was gaining the 
upper hand in certain areas, made it increasingly difficult for commanders to ensure 
the security of their units other than by rigorous measures. The implementation of 
those measures, however, conditioned by the time and place constraints of the 
evacuation and withdrawal movements, increasingly escaped the commanders’ 
control, leading to the forms of vandalism already mentioned and thereby driving 
ever larger sections of the population into the arms of the partisans. Such contra- 
dictions are the main explanation for the striking frequency of clearly conflicting 
orders on the part of individual divisions. Depending on the commander’s inten- 
tions, the subjectively perceived threat, and considerations of discipline, orders were 
issued which, in the event of incidents, either left troops free to commit any kind of 
measures of collective violence, mostly the burning of houses and villages, or else 
strictly forbade precisely such measures except in specifically defined individual 
cases.?® All in all, the mass of the troops, as well as the population affected, must 
have gained the impression—and perhaps were intended to do so—of an area of 
lawlessness in which what happened was determined only by considerations of 
expediency. The ground was thus prepared for excesses of every kind, whether 
commanded or not; all the more so as troops who were militarily hard hit and 
condemned to retreat were given cause and opportunity—by an order from their 
supreme command to destroy all means of life in their wake—to vent their pent-up 
aggression largely without risk.?° 

It is striking that in the orders and directives regarding scorched earth, as in those 
on anti-partisan warfare, there are generally no references to provisions of inter- 
national law. Of course, the fact that the responsible command authorities and 
agencies did not consider it advisable to mention them does not in itself mean that 
considerations of international law played no part, or that the orders in question 
were contrary to international law from the outset. What, then, was the formal legal 
position of the scorched-earth tactic applied by the eastern army? The relevant 
international legislation on the matter, though not ratified by the Soviet Union, was 
the Hague Convention of 1907 respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land. 
On the one hand, its provisions made it quite clear that ‘requisitions in kind and 
services’ could be demanded of the population of an occupied country (Art. 52), 
and that ‘all kinds of munitions of war’ could be seized (Art. 53). On the other, it 
stipulated that an army of occupation was to regard itself ‘only as administrator and 
usufructuary of public buildings, real estate, forests, and agricultural estates’, and 
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was obliged to safeguard them (Art. 55), and in particular to abstain from ‘all 
seizure of, destruction or wilful damage’ to buildings dedicated to religion, art, 
science, and the like. Belligerents were by no means free in their choice of means of 
injuring the enemy (Art. 22), but were entitled to destroy or seize enemy property 
only where such destruction or seizure was imperatively demanded by the neces- 
sities of war (Art. 23). “The attack or bombardment, by whatever means, of towns, 
villages, dwellings, or buildings which are undefended’ was specifically prohibited. 
(Art. 25), and all necessary steps were to be taken to spare religious, historic, 
cultural, and medical buildings, provided they were not being used for military 
purposes (Art. 27). 10° 

It is obvious that general provisions of that kind permitted considerable room for 
interpretation in individual cases, and indeed could be adhered to only to a limited 
extent under the conditions of a total war of annihilation whose ultimate form was 
quite inconceivable at the beginning of the century. On the other hand, the 
common purpose of all the relevant provisions was unequivocal: to limit the extent 
of destruction and devastation to what was unavoidable on military grounds. 
Devastation out of malice or to terrorize the population, or for reasons of war 
economy, is, as Friedrich Berber aptly observed,'°! ‘always inadmissible; rather 
there has to be an immediate threat to troops in action who cannot be protected 
against destruction or capture by any other means’. But although some front-line 
commanders may perhaps have been concerned to exercise such restraint, there was 
no question of it in the directives and proclamations of the top leadership. On the 
contrary, in an address to SS leaders in Kharkov in April 1943, Reich Leader SS 
Heinrich Himmler summarized, more openly than on many other occasions, what 
he and his Fithrer actually wanted: “How can we take the most men from the 
Russians—dead or alive? We shall do it by killing them or taking them prisoner and 
really putting them to work, by endeavouring to gain as much control as possible 
over any territory we occupy, and by leaving empty of people any territory we 
dispose of, any areas we make over to the enemy.’!°* However unpalatable such 
views may have been to many Wehrmacht front-line commanders (and sometimes 
even Waffen SS commanders), they determined the ‘strategic’ line adopted during 
the retreat of 1943/4, just as they had already done during the advance of 1941. 

The accusation that the devastation effected in the course of the German retreat 
was illegal under international law,!°3 which the Allies raised immediately and 
which was examined in detail above all in Nuremberg in the ‘subsequent trials’ —in 
particular in the trial of the Wehrmacht high command—later led to repeated 
attempts at justification by the German generals involved, who were nevertheless 
very little inclined to reveal the real motives for their actions. Manstein, for 
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example, in his account of the retreat on the Dnieper, argued that while “scorched 
earth’ had caused the Russian population a great deal of misfortune and hardship, 
‘jt bore no comparison to the terror-bombing suffered by the civilian population in 
Germany or to what happened later in Germany’s eastern territories’.!°4 

In accordance with the need to ‘balance accounts’ that was all-too-characteristic 
of West Germany in the post-war period, Manstein invokes two large sets of crimes, 
one of which—the behaviour of the Red Army following its advance into 
Germany—need not be discussed here! since, having occurred much later, it 
cannot help to explain German behaviour in 1943. At most, the fear of Soviet mass 
crimes in the event of German defeat may have increased troop commanders’ 
readiness to radicalize their own conduct of the war. Such fears were not infrequent 
among German participants in the war, irrespective of rank and function, and were 
by no means unfounded. With every day that the front moved further west, many 
Germans became increasingly worried that their own nation could one day itself fall 
victim to the forms of warfare which Germany had adopted in Russia.!°° Stirred up 
by propaganda for obvious reasons, these fears were associated with long-standing 
stereotypes of “Russian bears’, “Asiatic hordes’, or ‘Jewish-Bolshevik subhumans’, 
which must have strengthened the conviction that all means were justified in order 
to ward off a danger of that kind. 

The Allies’ strategic bombing war invoked by Manstein, however, was definitely 
a source of tangible justification for that conviction. The destructive air raids on 
Hamburg, Berlin, and other German cities immediately preceded the large-scale 
German withdrawals in the east and accompanied them without interruption. The 
horrors of those air raids and their consequences were reported in millions of letters 
from home. Many soldiers had experienced them personally while in Germany on 
convalescent leave or on special home leave to visit their bombed-out families. 1°” 
Whatever they saw, heard, or read needed no propaganda exaggeration to convince 
every soldier that the enemy was not prepared to exercise any restraint with respect 
to the German civilian population. Such convictions only played into the hands of 
Hitler and the Nazi leadership. The German dictator could now be more certain 
than ever that his decision to fight the war with all means (including “scorched 
earth’)—taken long before, and without regard to, the Allies intensified bombing 
campaign—would scarcely encounter any fundamental resistance among the front- 
line staffs of the eastern army. 

There, and in the army’s central operations staffs, the overriding concern was 
whether the Red Army’s advance could still be halted and, if so, how. Everyone in 
the army leadership at least had long been convinced that a total German collapse 
could be prevented only by means of a radically new defence concept. 
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3. THE EAST WALL DEBATE 


The increasingly serious problem facing the German leadership—that of lacking 
sufficient forces, in both the west and the east of the continent, to oppose the threat 
of major Allied offensives—had already impelled the Army General Staff to press 
Hitler for the construction of prepared defensive positions well in the rear, with a 
view to saving troops. Fundamentally opposed to large-scale withdrawals, the 
supreme commander had ordered only the construction of prepared rear positions 
close to the front, that is, a few dozen kilometres behind the main battle line.!°8 
It was not until 12 August 1943, after the failure of Operation CITADEL, that Hitler 
finally—though essentially much too late—issued Fihrer Order No. 10, on 
‘immediate construction of the East Wall’ along the Dnieper and the Desna 
(‘Panther Line’), thus returning more or less to the plans which the Army General 
Staff had put forward six months before.!°? The same performance took place only 
a few weeks later at the beginning of October, after the Dnieper too had been 
crossed by the Red Army, when the dictator again banned the establishment of a 
‘permanently constructed’ rearward defence line.!!° In December 1943 Hitler 
found out that Manstein had ordered the construction of a defensive position on 
the Bug on his own authority, and that Zeitzler had acceded to it. He immediately 
forbade the enterprise, which he described it as further proof of his field marshal’s 
defeatist attitude.!! 

Shortly afterwards, in a one-to-one discussion, Guderian too failed to persuade 
his Fiihrer of the need for systematic construction of defensive zones in the east.1!* 
While the inspector-general of armoured troops at least managed to keep the 
dictator’s trust despite his unsolicited proposals, the commander-in-chief of Army 
Group North, Field Marshal Georg von Kiichler, was quickly relieved of his 
command after arguing all too insistently, during a visit to Fiihrer headquarters 
on 22 January 1944, for withdrawal of his army group to the Panther Line.!!% 
On all these and other occasions, Hitler insisted that ‘any rearward defensive 
position draws the troops backwards’. Clearly, what he feared was a kind of 
‘domino effect’, that is, an irreversible process of step-by-step withdrawal, ‘since 
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110 Quoted in Speer, Erinnerungen, 554 (n. 3). 

M1 See ibid. 282. Kleist had also called for the southern front to be re-established behind the Bug, 
from where it should extend to ‘the Zhitomir area’ and connect up with the Pripet marshes. At the 
same time, a ‘strong operational reserve’ should be kept in the ‘Rovno—Dubno-Lutsk fortified triangle’; 
undated note from C-in-C Army Group A for a presentation to the Fiihrer in the autumn of 1943, 3, 
BA-MA RH 19 V/2, fo. 33. 

12 See Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 295, and id., “The Interrelation between the Eastern 
and Western Fronts’, 27-9, BA-MA, Hist.Div., Study T-42. Only after the collapse of Army Group 
Centre in the summer of 1944 did Hitler again prove open to the idea of an East Wall; see Noble, 
“The Phantom Barrier’. 

113 See Ziemke, Stalingrad to Berlin, 255-6. 
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news of the construction of such a position would reach the front even before the 
new position was ready. The troops would abandon their old position too soon, 
placing all their hopes in the new one.’!!4 The fact that the dictator did not hesitate 
to use that argument in a psychologically effective and personally insulting manner 
even against his field marshals was shown during a meeting at Fiihrer headquarters 
on 20 May 1944, when the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre pressed for 
withdrawal of the front to the Dnieper or Berezina line. Hitler dismissed the 
proposal with the disparaging remark that he had previously been unaware that 
he, Ernst Busch, ‘had now joined the ranks of those generals who are always looking 
backwards’.!1> 

The idea of an East Wall repeatedly put forward by the generals nevertheless 
made very good sense from the military viewpoint, since it promised relief from 
particularly serious difficulties weighing upon German conduct of the war in the 
east. The main problem, as Manstein explained with reference to his own army 
group, was that the troops ‘were forced, without sufficient reserves, to defend a 
front that far exceeded their own strength, so that the Russians were able to mass 
their forces at any point at which they wanted to attack, without ever having to fear 
leaving a weak position where the enemy might achieve an operational break- 
through’.!!° In addition to the resulting ‘total operational dependency’ of his own 
units, their fighting power had been so eroded by incessant deployment that 
the enemy, ‘however bad the condition of his own troops, was able to break 
through at any point where he could muster sufficient forces, simply because of 
our insufficient occupation of the front’. Manstein’s own troops had ‘nothing 
nearly sufficient’ with which to oppose such a concentration of forces; the ‘constant 
over-demand’ had so undermined their mental and physical power of resistance 
that ‘they were no longer capable of strong artillery fire and the deployment of 
armour, so that successes for which the enemy had previously not dared to hope 
simply fell into his lap’. 

In view of the problems facing the eastern army, which were invoked by other 
commanders in a similar form,'!” one might think no general staff training was 
necessary in order to see the attractiveness of the East Wall proposals. It is therefore 
not surprising that in the summer of 1943 the security service reported that even 
‘anonymous Volksgenossen’ were asking why there was no equivalent to the West 
Wall in the east to shatter the attacking waves of the Red Army with the use of 
comparably fewer German defence forces.'!* Hitler's stubborn rejection of the 
project seems all the more in need of explanation. It surely cannot be attributed 
solely to his undoubted antipathy to all primarily defensively oriented thinking, 


114 Thus Speer, shortly after the end of the war; see Alles was ich weif’, 204. 

115 Gackenholz, ‘Der Zusammenbruch der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 451-2. 

116 This and the following quotations are taken from a letter of 27 Oct. 1943 from the naval liaison 
officer with the OKH General Staff to the Naval War Staff’s chief of staff, based on a discussion with 
Manstein, BA-MA RM 7/260. 

"17 e.g. by Field Marshal von Kleist, commander-in-chief of Army Group A, in an undated note for 
a presentation to Hitler from the autumn of 1943, BA-MA RH 19 V/2. 

118 See Noble, “The Phantom Barrier’, 2. 
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which he sweepingly imputed to his army generals. After all, Hitler had already had 
fortifications built in the east against Poland—mainly in East Prussia and 
Brandenburg—and subsequently the West Wall and the Atlantic Wall in the 
west. His coquettish self-description as ‘the greatest builder of fortifications of all 
time’!!? may have been an exaggeration, but there was a grain of truth in it. The 
key to Hitler’s attitude was not a principled aversion to fortified forms of defence 
but his conviction about the specific nature of the war in the east. As recent research 
has repeatedly demonstrated,!*° Hitler’s real war was the war against the Soviet 
Union, which was thus the raison détre of all other German war efforts. Hitler 
believed the historical significance of ‘his’ war would be decided in the east alone. 
If the battle in and against the west was again at the centre of his strategic thinking 
for the time being, it was only because the outcome in western Europe would 
decide, in the foreseeable future, whether Germany would actually be able to 
continue its mission in the east. Moreover, the defence of gains was the most 
suitable form of battle in the west—as also in the north and south—of ‘Fortress 
Europe’, whereas in the east Germany had to maintain its vision and not abandon 
its future potential. Not for nothing were Germany’s future prospects in the east 
invoked time and again in Hitler’s milieu, and by Hitler himself, in the second half 
of the war. Anyone prepared to admit it knew that the war in the east was a war of 
conquest. What else could be its justification, if not conquest? Restricting it to pure 
defence, made obvious by large-scale withdrawals and the construction of an East 
Wall far to the west, threatened to rob it of all meaning. 

This shows once again that in the last years Hitler increasingly became the 
prisoner of the ideas and concepts under whose sign he had once begun his war. 
As in the planning and offensive phase of Operation BARBAROSSA, his ideological and 
strategic concepts again overlapped in such a way that the strategic concepts appear, 
to some extent, ideologically stringent. Thus Hitler’s antipathy to all plans for an 
East Wall, though scarcely comprehensible from a purely military-operational 
viewpoint, appears not entirely unfounded in terms of strategy when his ideological 
fixed point, that is, his adherence to the racial-imperialistic concept of ‘living space’, 
is taken as a given. Just how serious were the potential strategic consequences of 
even a moderate withdrawal of the eastern front was made clear by Fithrer Order 
No. 10 of 12 August 1943. At the same time, it is clear that the constantly recurring 
differences of view about the East Wall cannot be interpreted, as has been repeat- 
edly claimed,'*! simply as a conflict between generals who thought in military- 
professional terms and an ideologically rigid dictator. Serious reservations about the 
course of the planned defensive line were also expressed by the naval and air 
commands, and by the Wehrmacht Operations Staff.!*? Dénitz, for example, 
supported by Jodl, drew attention to the problems which the planned East Wall 


119 Thus Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 295. 

120 The state of recent research is summarized in Miiller and Ueberschar, Hitlers Krieg im 
Osten, 30-5. 

121 Thus Guderian in Erinnerungen eines Soldaten. 

122 These reservations are summarized in a briefing note by Jodl in KTB OKW, iii. 983, 
21 Aug. 1943. 
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line on Lake Peipus would create ‘for the naval warfare situation in the Baltic in 
general, for warfare in the Gulf of Finland, and by endangering the Estonian oil 
shale area’. Hitler could only agree completely with the objections raised by the 
commander-in-chief of the navy and console him with the explanation that 
‘construction of the East Wall on Lake Peipus would only be a precautionary 
measure, without any intention from the outset of withdrawing the northern front 
to that line’.!?3 For his part, the commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe pointed out 
that the shift of the front envisaged in Fithrer Order No. 10 meant the loss of 
35 airfields that had been constructed,!*4 and would have a major impact on the 
possibilities for action by the German and Russian air forces: “The consequences of 
the front withdrawal for aerial warfare are that we shall no longer be able to reach 
not only Russian industry in the Urals but also targets such as Grozny, Saratov, and 
Gorky, whereas Berlin and Upper Silesia will be within range of the mass of Russian 
units.’!2° For the area of the Donets Basin and central Ukraine, as the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff pointed out, withdrawal to the planned East Wall would cause 
serious problems, inter alia, for the food sector (above all, the loss of around 1.5 
million tonnes of bread and feed grain) and for coal supply. The resulting coal 
shortage would ‘directly affect supplies to the troops, railways, and industry, 
particularly iron and steel production, and thus also munitions production (the 
Ivan programme) and the manufacture of other German armaments’, and even 
indirectly affect the supply of coal throughout the German sphere of power. The 
loss of other raw materials, the expected energy shortages, and the almost total 
absence of manganese ore extraction would be no less serious.!*° Account had also 
to be taken of the not inconsiderable changes and restrictions which the planned 
measures would involve for the German civil administration, especially in the Reich 
commissariat of the Ukraine, and—more importantly still—the unfavourable 
foreign-policy consequences. In the north, the planned ‘abandonment of the 
Leningrad area and the inner Gulf of Finland’ threatened to weaken the position 
of Finland and Sweden, while negative repercussions on Turkey, Romania, and 
Bulgaria were to be expected in the south. In the opinion of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff, Romania and Bulgaria in particular would have to reckon with a 
considerably increased threat to their Black Sea coasts. In addition, the German 
presence in Crimea would be much more precarious in future owing to the reduced 
possibilities of sea transport. !*7 


123° Minutes of situation conference at Fiihrer HQ, quoted in Lagevortriige, 544 (28 Aug. 1943). In 
fact, the Army Group North units withdrew to the Panther Line (Narva—Lake Peipus— 
Pleskau-Opochka—area to the west of Nevel) only on 18 Feb. 1944 and held it until 12 July 1944. 

124 See WFSt/Op (L), briefing note of 3 Sept. 1943, ‘Ausbau der Fliegerbodenorganisation im 
Osten’, BA-MA RW 4/v. 708. 

125 KTB OKW, iii. 983 (21 Aug. 1943). For a more detailed argument, see also WFSt/Op, 
‘Vortragsnotiz zur Linienfiihrung des Ostwalls’, 21 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 708. 

126 WESt/Op, ‘Vortragsnotiz zur Linienfithrung des Ostwalls’, 21 Aug. 1943, 4-5. BAMA RW 
Aly. 708. 

127 Jbid. 2, 6. In fact, plans leading to the evacuation of Crimea were already being contemplated in the 
operations division of the Army General Staff in mid-September; see Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 235-6. 
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In the present context, the objections and problems outlined above are note- 
worthy in two respects. First, they show that Hitler was by no means alone in his 
scepticism about large-scale changes to the eastern front, but received at least 
occasional and partial support from supreme commanders of the armed forces 
other than the army, not to mention representatives of the war economy and the 
armaments industry. ‘I am an advocate of not giving up anything in the east when 
not absolutely necessary—that statement was made, significantly, not by Hitler 
(who might have said it) but by Dénitz, who was arguing in favour of maintaining 
control of the Crimean peninsula, which was already cut off by land.!?8 Second, the 
example discussed here shows once again the nature of the military (as well as the 
political) decision-making process in the Fiihrer state. All the above-mentioned 
objections and reservations about the planned course of the East Wall defensive line 
were expressed only after the Fiihrer order of 12 August had been issued. They were 
aimed not at its revision but only at securing an advantageous position for the 
objector’s own arm of the Wehrmacht or civilian agency with respect to the 
changed circumstances. As usual, there had been no broad-based coordination of 
interests among the military and civilian authorities concerned prior to the Fihrer 
order. Nor could there have been, since the decision-making process at Fihrer 
headquarters made no provision for such consultations. The most that could 
happen was that Hitler, before committing himself on an important issue, might 
seek the opinion of individual officers or officials entirely at his own discretion. 
Notwithstanding all Keitel’s obvious efforts to deny personal responsibility, he was 
by no means untruthful when he said: “The Fiihrer always made the important 
decisions himself [...] but then there was no more discussion. Discussions took 
place only when he asked for them. When he decided, the generals concerned were 
called, and none of them knew what the results would be. Neither did I.’!*? 


128 Concluding address by Dénitz at the conference of naval commanders in Weimar on 17 Dec. 
1943, 2, BA-MA RM 7/98. On the fate of Crimea, see Part IV, Chapter IV of the present volume. 

129 Interrogation of Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel by USSBS, Interview No. 55, 25 June 1945, 
quoted in Overy, Jnterrogations, 340, doc. 10 


PART IV 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


The Withdrawal of the Eastern Front from 
Summer 1943 to Summer 1944 


Prologue: The ‘Forgotten Year’ 


Despite the dramatic nature of the events and the monstrous losses incurred, there 
is scarcely a chapter of military history that has received as little attention as the 
period from the summer of 1943 to the summer of 1944 on the eastern front. What 
took place between the battle of Kursk and the collapse of Army Group Centre has 
largely remained in the dark, although the fighting was even fiercer than during the 
battles of the first war years. The operations between the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
in the course of which the Red Army forced the Wehrmacht back from the Kursk 
salient to the Carpathians, were on a huge geographical scale. Almost the whole 
Ukraine was reconquered. Although almost always victorious, Stalin’s troops 
nevertheless suffered enormous losses. Soviet casualties were mostly five to ten 
times as great as those of the Germans, and even more in some individual 
operations, even if we accept the (much too low) official Soviet figures. This was 
one of the most eventful periods of the war, mainly because the superiority of the 
Red Army had increased to such an extent that it was able for the first time to 
conduct large-scale offensives simultaneously along the whole front. The specific 
weather conditions were also a major factor. Up to then the icy winter had imposed 
a static war of position for weeks and months on end, but now the winter weather 
turned unusually warm. In the southern sector especially, the fighting went on 
almost without interruption. 

Yet although this period of the war in the east saw a torrent of dramatic and 
tragic events, military historiography has so far shown a remarkable lack of interest 
in it.! On the German side it largely consisted, after all, in inglorious withdrawal 
battles, and on the Soviet side in inglorious victories achieved at far too great a cost. 
The Red Army was still employing remarkably ineffective fighting methods and 
resorting to the massive deployment of troops to overcome the enemy without 
regard to its own losses. The fact that the learning process was so painfully long was 
due to the weaknesses of the Stalinist system. As in civilian life, innovative thinking 
and independent action were highly risky activities. Not until the summer of 1944 
was there major progress in transforming the Red Army into an operationally 
effective war machine, and the resulting victories received more attention in the 
history books. The following chapters describe what happened in the ‘forgotten 
year’ of July 1943 to June 1944. 


1! One exception is the third volume of the post-Communist edition of the ‘Great Patriotic War’: 
Velikaya Otechestvennaya Voina 1941-1945 ge. 


I. The Withdrawal of Army Group North 
from Leningrad to the Baltic 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


The lightning campaign of 1941 had brought Army Group North to the outskirts 
of Leningrad in less than two months. On 8 September it reached Lake Ladoga at 
Shlisselburg, cutting off the second-biggest Soviet city’s land links to the rear. Then 
began the long siege of Leningrad, known to the Germans as ‘the 900-day battle’. 
As the Red Army tried time and again to break through the encirclement from the 
east, the fighting was concentrated in the Shlisselburg bottleneck, only 15 kilo- 
metres wide. Not until January 1943 did Leningrad Front and Volkhov Front 
manage to retake the strategically important locality, together with a narrow strip of 
land along the southern bank of Lake Ladoga. After 506 days, they had thus 
achieved at least a partial breach in the blockade.” But it was no more than a 
narrow corridor, only 8 to 10 kilometres wide, which lay within range of the 
German artillery and was considered to be seriously threatened. While the pos- 
itional battles, reminiscent in many respects of the western front in the First World 
War, continued with undiminished ferocity, no spectacular operations took place, 
so events in the northern sector of the eastern front fell increasingly into the shade. 
All the same, the Red Army massed enormous forces in the area, forcing more and 
more fresh troops and vast amounts of war material into the besieged city of 
Leningrad and the Oranienbaum bridgehead to the west, whereas on the German 
side Army Group North was seen rather as an available mass of troops from which 
more and more units could be withdrawn. The military situation had changed into 
its opposite. It was no longer the besieger who threatened the besieged, but the 
converse. It has become a cliché in the literature that Army Group North was 
almost exclusively engaged in the siege of Leningrad. One glance at the map, 
however, is enough to make nonsense of that view. In actual fact, Army Group 
North had to cover a 900-kilometre stretch of front. While the length was reduced 
to 750 kilometres in the spring of 1943 by the evacuation of Demyansk, the 
army group, comprising only two armies, was hardly sufficient to withstand the 
increased Soviet forces. 


2 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 1202. 
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1. DEFENCE AGAINST SOVIET OFFENSIVES IN 
THE SECOND HALF OF 1943 


On 20 July 1943 Field Marshal Georg von Kiichler had more than 44 front-line 
divisions and independent brigades at his disposal, but not a single armoured 
division.* Including the Wehrmacht retinue in the hinterland, the personnel 
strength was 710,000 men,‘ but only about 360,000 of them (the daily strength 
of the divisions and independent combat units) were front-line troops.* The 
infantry combat strength of Eighteenth Army, in which almost two-thirds of the 
army group’s front-line units were concentrated, was only 96,164 men.° The total 
number of cannon was 2,407.” Above all, the number of weapons systems enabling 
those units to wage a modern operational war of movement was frighteningly small. 
At that time, despite the vast area it had to defend, Army Group North possessed 
only 40 operational tanks and assault guns.* The Luftwaffe was even worse off. 
Apart from a few reconnaissance planes, Air Fleet 1 had only six fighters available 
for daily deployment (see Table IV.1.1. “Army Group North: order of battle’).° 
Motor vehicles of all kinds were also in very short supply. Their place had once 
again been taken by horses. The Army Group North formations increasingly 
resembled those of the First World War. In comparison with reality on the rest 
of the eastern front, the German armoured units concentrated near Kursk in July 
1943 gave the impression of a mirage. The two depleted armies making up Army 
Group North were faced by more than three Soviet army fronts, namely Leningrad 
Front, Volkhov Front, North-West Front, and the right wing of Kalinin Front. 
The third battle of Lake Lagoda (also known as the battle of the Sinyavino 
Heights) took place from 22 July to 22 August 1943. Soviet historians refer to it as 
the Mga Offensive, after the town of Mga, which lies to the south of the Sinyavino 
Heights. The plan was for the two pincers of the Soviet offensive to join up at Mga 
in the rear of the German defending forces. The offensive was directed against the 
northernmost and most exposed position of Army Group North, that is, the 
‘bottleneck’ which sealed off Leningrad to the east and extended to the outskirts 
of Shlisselburg. The section under threat was defended only by XXVI Army Corps. 
On 22 July the Red Army launched its new offensive using massive artillery fire.!° 


3 This figure does not include the three security divisions or 388th Field Training Division; 
see BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2045, 407 and 543-4. 

4 Tbid. 

> By comparison, on 1 June 1944 the ration strength of Army Group North was 670,000 men 
(in the army formations), while the daily strength of the divisions and independent combat units 
amounted to only 331,025. See OKH, Organisationsabteilung (I), No. I/1820/44 g.Kdos, 23 July 
1944, ‘Starke der H.Gr. Nord’ (fo. 29), BA-MA RH 2/1341; ibid. (fos. 31-2), Organisationsabteilung 
(I), 26 July (status at 1 June): “Starken der Verbande sowie fechtenden Heerestruppen’. 

© Detailed troop breakdown of Army Group North, Appendix C 19 (p. 596), BA-MA, Study ZA 
1/2045. 

7 Ibid. 407. 8 Tbid. 

° Operational status reports of 20 July1943, BA-MA RL 2-III/725, edited by Ulf Balke in the light 
of documents from his private archive. 

10 An excellent presentation is contained in the coloured atlas “Der Feldzug gegen die 
Sowjetunion der Heeresgruppe Nord, Kriegsjahr 1943’ (fos. 68 ff.), BA-MA RH 19-III/665. See 
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Table IV.1.1. Army Group North: order of battle (status: 21 July 1943) 


Divisions 


Corps 


Armies 


Army Group 


331st 
12th 
218th 
123rd 
93rd 

21st Lw.Fld. 
122nd 
32nd 

5th Le.Inf. 
30. 

126. 

329. 

1. Lw.Fld. 
217th 


Latv. SS Vol.Brig. 


13th Lw.Fld. 
227th 

96th 

6lst 

81st 

12th Lw.Fld. 
225th 
132nd 
212nd 

[st 

11th 

69th 

290th 

23rd 

5th Mtn. 
21nd 

24th 

254th 

58th 

250th Span. 
170th 

215th 

9th Lw.Fld. 
10th Lw.Fld. 
207th Sec. 
28 1st Sec. 
285th Sec. 


II 


VU 


XXVUI 


XXVI 


LIV 


III Lw.Fld. 


Sixteenth 


8th Lt.Inf.Div. 


Eighteenth 


121st, 28th Lt.Inf. 


Cdr. A.Gr. North 


North 


18th Armd. Inf. 


388th F.T.D. 


Source: BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2045, 543-4. 


also KTB H.Gr. Nord (fos. 81 ff.), BA-MA RH 19-III/220; KTB 18. Armee (fos. 97 ff.), BA-MA 
RH 20-18/597; for a Soviet view, Bitva za Leningrad, 280 ff. 
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Table IV.1.2. Breakdown of Air Fleet 1 (assigned to Army Group North) at 20 July 1943 


Category Unit Aircraft Target Actual Operational 
type strength strength 
Strategic Stab/F.A.Gr. 1 - - - - 
reconnaissance 3.(F)/22 Ju 88 12 12 9 
5.(F)/122 Ju 88 12 12 10 
3.(F)/Nacht Do 217 12 9 4 
Weather Wekusta 1 Ju 88 12 10 8 
reconnaissance 
48 43 31 
Tactical Stab/N.A.Gr. 8 Fw 189 - 1 - 
reconnaissance 11.(H)/13 Hs 126 9 18 10 
4.(H)/33 Bf 110 9 10 8 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 11 Fw 189 - 1 1 
1.(H)/31 Fw 189 9 12 8 
27: 42 27 
Seaplanes Stab(H)/127 (See) He 50 3 3 2) 
1.(H)/127 (See) Ar 95 9 10 8 
2.(H)/127 (See) He 50 9 19 15 
3.(H)/127 (See) He 60 9 8 3 
30 40 29 
Fighters 4/J.G. 54 Fw 190 12 10 6 
12 10 6 
Night fighters Nah-N.J.-Schwarm Ju 88 5 8 6 
5 8 6 
Ground-attack Stab/Stérkampf Lfl. 1 misc. 3 - = 
aircraft (night) 1./Stérkampf misc. 20 21 LZ 
2./Stérkampf misc. 20 20 18 
3./Stérkampf misc. 20 19 13 
4./Storkampf misc. 20 21 16 
83 81 64 
20 July 1943 Air Fleet 1 Total strength 205 224 163 


Note: In addition, Air Fleet 1 had several courier, liaison, and transport squadrons available, with a total target 
strength of 51 aircraft, as well as a minesweeper squadron (Ju 52) and two air-sea rescue units with their own aircraft. 
Also located in the area of Air Fleet 1 were IV/KG 1 (training group) and Combat Flying School 101, from which a 


few crews could be obtained for missions from time to time. 
Source: Operational status reports, 20 July 1944, BA-MA, RL 2-III/725, and documents from the Ulf Balke 


collection. 


In the first phase, Leningrad Front’s 67th Army attacked from the north-west and 
Volkhov Front’s 8th Army from the east. 

At the outset, 253,300 men were deployed in the attack.!! They were supported 
by 13th and 14th Air Army and some aircraft from the Baltic Red Banner Fleet. 
Against them the Germans could deploy only six fighters belonging to Air Fleet 1. 


1 Gurkin, ‘Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1. 
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Not until the fifth day of the battle, and then only for a short time, were they 
reinforced by a fighter group.!* The units of XXVI Army Corps were hopelessly 
outnumbered and had also to fend off attacks by partisans in their rear. 
Yet although the Red Army brought up further reserves, its efforts were unsuccess- 
ful.!3 In one German account, the stubbornly repeated Soviet assaults are summed 
up as follows: ‘All in all, no new ideas or objectives, no large-scale surprise planning; 
instead, a continuation of the second battle of Ladoga, as the German leadership 
had been expecting since June.’'4 Another analysis is even more critical of the 
procedure adopted by the Soviet leadership: ‘Instead of disrupting the operational 
concept of the enemy, who is always on the backhand, by continuously changing 
the point of concentration, it drilled away time and again at the same places, 
regardless of losses.’!> The Red Army broke off its offensive on 22 August.!° In the 
space of four-and-a-half weeks the two Soviet armies had lost 79,937 men, of 
whom 20,890 dead or missing.'” The losses of Germany’s XXVI Army Corps over 
the same period were 26,166 men, of whom 5,435 dead or missing.!® In addition, 
troops from 54th and 55th Armies also took part in the final phase of the offensive 
against the Mga bottleneck. At the same time, X Army Corps, belonging to 
Germany’s Sixteenth Army, was attacked by North-West Front’s 34th Army to 
the south of Lake Ilmen. 

Soviet military historiography tends to keep quiet about or minimize unsuccess- 
ful operations.!° It describes the Mga offensive as an insignificant relief operation 
designed to prevent the Germans from withdrawing reserves for the battle in the 
Kursk salient, which was taking place at the same time. That judgement, however, 
is contradicted by two arguments. On the one hand there are the enormous losses, 
which had to remain secret during the Soviet period. On the other, the direction of 
thrust of the two armies attacking at the point of concentration testifies to an 
operation with a strategic objective. Finally, the two points of concentration of the 
offensive by Leningrad and Volkhov Fronts marked the launch of a pincer oper- 
ation in which the spearheads of 67th and 8th Armies were supposed to meet in the 
rear of the German units. The Soviet leadership was clearly out to eliminate the 
bottleneck blocking the besieged city of Leningrad, and for that purpose used 
considerably more forces than would have been required for a relief offensive. 

The autumn of 1943 saw the beginning on the eastern front of the planned 
German withdrawal to the ‘East Wall’, also known as the ‘Panther Line’, which 
ran from the Black Sea across the Dnieper to the Baltic. Only Army Group 


12 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2045, 408. At that time, a fighter group on the eastern front consisted of 
about 25 aircraft on average. 

13 Glantz, The Siege of Leningrad, 145-7; id., The Battle for Leningrad, 306-14. 

14 Pohlmann, Wolchow, 98. 15 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2153, 73. 

16 See Stavka directive of 22 Aug. 1943 to the commanders-in-chief of Leningrad and Volkhov 
Fronts instructing them to go over to the defensive, Russkii Arkhiv: Velikaya Otechestvennaya, Stavka 
VGK. ‘Dokumenty i materialy 1943 god.’, pt. 16 (5-3), 195, Doc. No. 307; Directive of 22 Aug. 
1943 with similar instructions to Northwest Front, 196, Doc. No. 308. 

17 Gurkin, “Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1. 

18 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2153, 93 (‘Verluste vom 22.7. bis 23.8.1943’). 

19 See Glantz, The Battle for Leningrad, 467. 
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North remained in its previous positions, and it found itself in a difficult situation 
when its neighbour to the south, Army Group Centre, abandoned Smolensk on 
24 September and withdrew westwards, depriving it of the protection afforded by 
the latter’s staggered forward position.?° Furthermore, Army Group North’s border 
was shifted to the south by order of the OKH, which also meant taking over 
responsibility for XXXXIII Army Corps. As a result, it ‘gained’ an additional 
80-kilometre-long stretch of front including the transport node of Nevel. In that 
section of the front, three weak German divisions faced two Soviet Armies ready to 
attack. But since the rest of the eastern front was even more threatened, Army 
Group North was obliged to give up 13 divisions between July and the end of 
November, mainly to the hard-pressed Army Group Centre,”! so that its front 
became still further overstretched. The situation was made even worse by the fact 
that the partisan areas in the rear of the front were gradually developing into a new 
theatre of war.?? 

On 6 October Kalinin Front (renamed ‘Ist Baltic Front’ on 20 October) 
launched an offensive exactly at the interface between Army Groups North and 
Centre.”9 Sixteenth Army, positioned on the southern flank of Army Group North, 
now also found itself in great difficulty.?4 In the first phase of the Nevel-Gorodok 
Operation, the attacking forces consisted of 3rd and 4th Shock Armies, 11th 
Guards Army, and 43rd Army, totalling around 200,000 men.”? The breakthrough 
occurred in the sector of a German infantry division which had to hold an 
18-kilometre-long stretch of front with six battalions of 200 men each, that is, 
only 66 men per kilometre.*° The Soviet offensive could be only insufficiently 
reconnoitred, since only ten operational reconnaissance aircraft were available to 
cover the whole enormous front sector of Army Group North.?7 In contrast, the 
Soviet offensive in the narrow breakthrough sector was supported by 3rd Air 
Army.”® The superior attacking forces were able to take Nevel and open up 
a 20-kilometre-wide breach between Army Groups North and Centre. Hitler 
ordered strong counter-attacks, although no sufficient troops were available. Thus 
all attempts to close the front failed. Instead, more and more Soviet units poured 
through the gap. Meanwhile, the Red Army brought up further forces—6th 
Guards Army, for example—which were mainly incorporated in the newly formed 
2nd Baltic Front. 

The second phase of the Nevel-Gorodok Operation began on 2 November. 
The point of concentration shifted to the south and the attack was directed against 


20 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2045, 421. 21 Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 166. 

22 Haupt, Leningrad, 206. 

23 The battles at Nevel are also described from the viewpoint of the neighbouring Army Group 
Centre in Part IV, Chapter II of the present volume. 

74 On the following, see colour atlas ‘Der Feldzug gegen die Sowjetunion der Heeresgruppe 
Nord, Kriegsjahr 1943’ (fos. 94-106), BA-MA RH 19-III/665. See also KTB H.Gr. Nord of 6 Oct. 
1943 (fos. 43 ff.), BA-MA RH 19-III/239; KTB 16. Armee of 6 Oct.1943 (fos. 11 ff.), BA-MA 
RH 20-16/269. 

25 Gurkin, ‘Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1, No. 39. 

26 Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 281. 27 bid. 

78 Gurkin, ‘Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1. 
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Third Armoured Army, which formed the northern wing of Army Group Centre. 
Third Armoured Army had to give up Gorodok on 24 December, but was able to 
hold its important cornerstone, Vitebsk. With the southern wing of Army Group 
North also in great difficulty, withdrawal of the front appeared inevitable. On 5 
January Sixteenth Army evacuated Novosokolniki and took up a new defensive 
position, at which point the Red Army’s offensive also came to a standstill. 
Meanwhile, the German forces had formed a more or less stable front to the west 
of Nevel, surrounding the 90-kilometre-wide and up to 90-kilometre-deep break- 
through area over a length of some 200 kilometres.?? The fact that the Red Army’s 
rather stereotypical offensive could not be stopped earlier was due to disastrous 
intervention by Hitler, who repeatedly forbade withdrawal to a more favourable 
rear position when that was still possible. Their frontal assault cost the Soviet troops 
considerable losses. The official figures put the casualties during the fighting at 
Nevel at 180,597 men, of whom 46,125 dead or missing.*° 


2. WITHDRAWAL TO THE PANTHER LINE IN 
THE BALTIC (14 JANUARY TO 1 MARCH 1944) 


At the beginning of January 1944 Army Group North was in an alarmingly weak 
condition, whereas the Soviet potential had increased to menacing proportions. 
Whenever the eastern front flared up and other sectors were threatened with 
collapse, more troops were withdrawn from Army Group North. It had been 
obliged to give up 40 per cent of its front-line units (18 divisions) in the previous 
six months alone.3! At the same time, however, its front line had been repeatedly 
extended southwards. On 10 January 1944 it was also made responsible for the 
Polotsk sector (near Vitebsk), so that it now had to defend almost 1,000 kilometres 
of front. For that it had only 40 infantry divisions, and not a single armoured or 
armoured infantry division. Moreover, some of its units were of doubtful quality, 
such as the six Luftwaffe field divisions, mockingly referred to by army troops as 
‘Luftwaffe rejects’. Most of the army units were also in poor shape. In mid-January, 
for example, 14 of Sixteenth Army’s infantry battalions had fewer than 100 men.*? 

Field Marshal von Kiichler had no illusions about the fact that his army group 
was no longer capable of holding the overstretched front in the event of a massive 
Soviet attack. In his view, the only correct decision was withdrawal to the far more 
defensible Panther Line, to which all the other German army groups had already 
retreated in the autumn of 1943. In the area of Army Group North, the Panther 


29 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2045, 430. 

30 A total of 168,202 losses were incurred in the Nevel—Gorodok offensive (6 Oct. to 31 Dec. 
1943) and a further 12,395 in the Novosokolniki follow-up operation (30 Dec. 1943 to 8 Jan. 1944). 
See Gurkin, “Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1. Corresponding figures are not 
available for the German side since the relevant files have not survived. 

3! Appendix to Obkdo, H.Gr. Nord, Ia, No. 6/44 g.Kdos. Chefs, 7 Jan. 1944, ‘Aufstellung iiber die 
Krafteverschiebung aus dem alten Bereich der H.Gr. Nord seit Juli 1943’, 146, BA-MA RH 19-III/14. 

32 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, Appendix, 808. 
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Line stretched from the Gulf of Finland along the Narva and Lake Peipus to Pskov, 
and then southwards as far as Polotsk. Its decisive advantage was that it would 
reduce the length of the front from almost 1,000 to 400 kilometres (land 
front). There would also be an additional ‘water front’ along the coast and the 
180-kilometre-long bank of Lake Peipus, but that could be guarded with relatively 
few forces. Shortening the front in that way would have saved eight divisions, which 
were urgently needed in other sectors. Army Group North HQ had therefore 
long been making plans to withdraw.*> At a meeting at Fiihrer headquarters on 
30 December 1943, Field Marshal von Kiichler tried in vain to obtain permission 
for withdrawal, following which the OKH chief of staff, Col.-Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, 
had a ‘sharp debate’ with the Fithrer on the evening of 1 January 1944. In view of 
the convincing arguments, Hitler at first seemed prepared to give in, but in the end 
he refused to allow the withdrawal. Zeitzler informed the Army Group that “all his 
proposals had been firmly rejected and the issue had been pushed to the side’.?° 
The order to defend all positions remained in force. 

By mid-January, on the eve of the Leningrad—Novgorod Offensive, Soviet 
superiority had increased dramatically. Arrayed against the two German armies 
were three Soviet army groups, namely Leningrad Front,° Volkhov Front, and 2nd 
Baltic Front, comprising eleven armies with a combined strength of 1,252,000 
troops, 20,183 cannon and grenade launchers, 1,580 tanks and assault guns, and 
1,386 aircraft.3” According to Soviet figures, there were also 43,000 partisans 
fighting in the hinterland who were tying down many German units.** In contrast, 
the actual strength of Army Group North, including the Wehrmacht retinue in 
the hinterland, was 397,763 men,*? which corresponded to a daily strength of 
approximately 250,000 men in front-line units.40 The units were miserably armed. 
For a front of almost 1,000 kilometres they had only 16 tanks, including four 
captured T-34s, and 109 assault guns.*! At that time Air Fleet 1 had a total of 45 
fighters and 26 ground-attack aircraft available for daily deployment, but not a 
single bomber (see Table IV.1.3. ‘Breakdown of Air Fleet 1 at 10 January 1944’).4? 
Almost all the tanks and aircraft on the eastern front were concentrated with Army 
Groups Centre and South, where the front was threatened with collapse as a result 
of extremely heavy battles. 


33 See ‘Fall Blau’ file, BA-MA RH 19-III/257. 34 Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 11-12. 

35 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 613. 36 Without 21st and 23rd Armies. 

37 Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 67. 

38. Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, viii. 196. 

3° KTB OKW, iii/6 (1943), 1484. Not included are 20,613 men from Germany’s allies and 3,371 
belonging to foreign units. 

40 The daily strength of 250,000 men has been estimated by analogy. On 1 June 1944 the actual 
strength of Army Group North was around 550,000 men (in the army formations), while the daily 
strength of the divisions and independent combat units amounted to only 331,025. See OKH, 
Organisationsabteilung (I), No. I/1820/44 g.Kdos, 23 July 1944, ‘Starke der H.Gr. Nord’ (fo. 29), 
BA-MA RH 2/1341; ibid. (fos. 31-2), Organisationsabteilung (I), 26 July (status at 1 June): ‘Starken 
der Verbande sowie fechtenden Heerestruppen’. 

41 H.Gr. Nord, Ia: daily report of 14 Jan. 1944 (fo. 180), BA-MA RH 19-III/296. 

42 Operational status reports of 10 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RL 2-III/728, edited by UIf Balke in the 
light of documents from his private archive. 


Table IV.1.3. Breakdown of Air Fleet 1 (assigned to Army Group North) at 10 January 1944 


Category Unit Aircraft Target Actual Operational 
type strength strength 
Strategic Stab/F.A.Gr. 1 - - - - 
reconnaissance 3.(F)/22 Ju 188 12 12 9 
5.(F)/122 Ju 88 12 13 10 
3.(F)/Night Do 217 12 9 5 
Weather reconnaissance  Wekusta 1 Ju 88 12 7 > 
48 4l 29 
Tactical Stab/N.A.Gr. 8 Fw 189 - - - 
reconnaissance 11.(H)/13 Hs 126 9 9 8 
4.(H)/33 Bf 110 9 8 5 
1.(H)/31 Fw 189 9 15 8 
1.(H)/127 (Land/Sea) misc. 9 13 9 
36 45 30 
Fighters IL/J.G. 5 Bf 109 40 29 20 
4/J.G. 54 Fw 190 12 11 7 
IV./J.G. 54 (excl. 12. St.) Fw 190 28 22 18 
80 58 45 
Night fighters 1./N.J.G. 200 Ju 88 12 6 3 
12 6 3 
Ground-attack aircraft I/S.G.5 Ju 87 39 38 26 
39 38 26 
Night ground-attack Stab/N.S.Gr. 1 Go 145 2 = 2 
aircraft 1./N.S.Gr. 1 Go 145 20 19 19 
2./N.S.Gr. 1 Go 145 20 11 9 
3./N.S.Gr. 1 He 46 20 12 7 
Stab/N.S.Gr. 3 Ar 66 2 - = 
1./N.S.Gr. 3 Ar 66 20 18 12 
2./N.S.Gr. 3 Ar 66 20 22 20 
3./N.S.Gr. 3 Ar 66 = = = 
(in course of formation) 
Stab/N.S.Gr. 11 (Estonians) He 50 2 = = 
1./N.S.Gr. 11 (Estonians) He 50 20 10 6 
2./N.S.Gr. 11 (Estonians) He 50 20 10 6 
3./N.S.Gr. 11 (Estonians) He 50 = = = 
Stab/N.S.Gr. 12 (Latvians) misc. - - - 
in course of formation 
1./N.S.Gr. 12 (Latvians) in misc. - - - 
course of formation. 
2./N.S.Gr. 12 (Latvians) in misc. - - - 
course of formation. 
1./Ostfliegerstaffel (Russians) misc. 20 7 1 
166 109 80 
10 Jan. 1944 Air Fleet 1 — Total strength 381 297 213 


Note: In addition, Air Fleet 1 had several courier, liaison, and transport squadrons available, with a total target 
strength of 60 aircraft, as well as a minesweeper squadron (Ju 52) and an air-sea rescue squadron (Fw 58) with a 
combined target strength of 16 aircraft. 


Source: Operational status report, 10 Jan. 1944, BA-MA, RL 2-III/728, and documents from the Ulf Balke collection. 
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The Soviet high command had long been preparing the “Leningrad—Novgorod 
Strategic Offensive’ (14 January to 1 March 1944).43 A conference with the 
commanders-in-chief of the three army fronts involved had been held in Moscow, 
where it was decided that Leningrad Front and Volkhov Front would smash Eighteenth 
Army on the northern wing, while 2nd Baltic Front tied down Sixteenth Army in 
the south. The aim was not only to break the blockade of Leningrad once and for 
all, but to push forward to the borders of the Baltic republics.44 The major role was 
assigned to Leningrad Front, which had mustered 417,600 men for the offensive.*° 
Its troops were concentrated both in the southern forefield of the metropolis and in 
the Oranienbaum bridgehead on the south bank of the Gulf of Finland, a bitterly 
defended strip of land to the west of the famous Peterhof Palace, which the 
exhausted German troops had no longer been able to capture in the autumn of 
1941. The strategic importance of the bridgehead was that it faced and covered 
Kronstadt Island, where the Baltic Red Banner Fleet had its main base. The fleet’s 
ships were not only important as sea-based artillery but carried large numbers 
of troops into the bridgehead in the preparatory phase, especially 2nd Shock 
Army, as well as massive amounts of war material, including, for example, 211 
tanks, 2,400 motor vehicles, and 677 cannon.4° The Oranienbaum coastal strip 
had thus become the springboard for the offensive. 

On 14 January 2nd Shock Army began its attack on the positions of the 
Luftwaffe field division deployed in the area. This operation formed the western 
arm of a pincer movement aimed at Ropsha, the eastern arm of which was to be 
launched from the Pulkovo Heights south of Leningrad. The following day, 42nd 
Army attacked from the east in order to join up with 2nd Shock Army and encircle 
the German units on the coast. The advance was supported by 366 tanks and 
assault guns.4” On 17 January the Soviet forces broke through between Krasnoye 
Selo and Pushkin, leading to a crisis in the headquarters of Army Group North. 
There were hardly any reserves, and Hitler refused to allow a withdrawal. On 
18 January Field Marshal von Kiichler nevertheless gave the order to retreat in 
the sector between Oranienbaum and Leningrad, without waiting for Hitler’s 
permission.*® It was just in time, since Leningrad Front and 2nd Shock Army 
closed the pincer at Ropsha the very next day. 

Volkhod Front launched its assault simultaneously with Leningrad Front on 14 
January, but its attacks were so slow and routinely systematic that it made hardly 
any progress at first, despite its great superiority. At the southernmost end of the 
front, however, it carried out a successful surprise attack. Two battalions of 59th 
Army crossed frozen Lake men under cover of darkness, partly using motor sledges. 


43 Glantz, The Battle for Leningrad, 327-37. 

44 Daines, ‘Srazhenie pod Leningradom i Novgorodom’, 20. In the first phase, the attacking forces 
consisted of 57 divisions and 18 independent brigades with a total of 822,100 men, who were 
subsequently joined by a further 30 divisions and 6 brigades, as well as the operations staffs of 3rd 
Shock Army, 10 Guards Army, and 22nd Army; see Grif sekretnosti sniat, 199-200. 

45 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 199. 46 Daines, ‘Srazhenie pod Leningradom i Novgorodom’, 22. 

47 Bitva za Leningrad, 314. 

48 KTB H.Gr. Nord, 18 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 19-III/269. 
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It was a bold move, carried out with great daring. The defenders were not expecting 
such a risky undertaking, since the ice of the lake was relatively thin, and they were 
also hampered by poor visibility due to the bad weather. On the morning of 14 
January the attackers managed to establish a 5-kilometre-wide and 4-kilometre-deep 
bridgehead on the far bank near Troitsa, and two or three divisions moved in after 
them. The Soviet troops pushed on northwards in the rear of Ist Luftwaffe Field 
Division, bypassing Novgorod. 

When Hitler heard this, he demanded an immediate investigation to determine 
whether to initiate court-martial proceedings.” In response, Army Group North 
HQ asserted that, after the removal of 18 divisions in the last few months, the front 
was completely overstretched and could not be sufficiently guarded. Not satisfied 
with that response, the dictator sent a special plane to the front to fetch the officer 
responsible for the Lake Imen sector and bring him back to Fuhrer headquarters 
for interrogation. Field Marshal von Kiichler wanted to prevent the situation from 
escalating and was at first supported by Col.-Gen. Zeitzler in the OKH. Soon 
afterwards, however, Zeitzler changed his mind and expressly welcomed the fact 
that the officer concerned ‘would be able to explain to the Fithrer how the situation 
looked in practice’. To Hitler’s astonishment, the shortage of personnel at the front 
was shown to have been so serious that the west bank of Lake Ilmen had been 
guarded by only one Estonian and one Lithuanian battalion—an average of eight 
men per kilometre.*° 

Meanwhile the 59th Army main force had also broken through the German 
positions to the north of Novgorod with massive artillery support. Veering to the 
south with its armoured units, it joined up with the shock group advancing from 
Lake IImen on 19 January, 10 kilometres west of Novgorod. Hitler then had no 
option but to allow the enclosed German units to break out. On 20 January 
Novgorod was retaken by Soviet units, thus creating a dangerous breach exactly 
at the interface between Eighteenth and Sixteenth Armies. Sixteenth Army, 
deployed to the south, was unable to intervene since it was attacked at the same 
time by 2nd Baltic Front. Meanwhile, the withdrawal of the front on both flanks of 
Eighteenth Army had left the northward salient on the Sinyavino Heights even 
more exposed. This was the ‘bottleneck’, referred to earlier, which blocked Lenin- 
grad to the east and was therefore heavily contested in the three battles of Lake 
Lagoda. On 19 January Hitler gave permission to withdraw to the ‘Rollbahn’ 
(Highway) Line, a little further to the south, at the base of the previously existing 
salient. Mga was evacuated on 21 January, and on 26 January the Red Army 
regained possession of the railway line to Moscow. 

That marked the final liberation of Leningrad after almost 900 days of siege. 
It was celebrated on 27 January by a massive artillery salute. According to recent 


49 H.Gr. Nord, Ia, 20 Jan. 1944, 14.45 hrs: call from Major Schall, OKH/GenStdH/OpAbt. 
(fo. 127), BA-MA RH 19-III/275. 

°° KTB H.Gr. Nord, 21 (and 14) Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 19-III/269. See also telegram from 
H.Gr. Nord, Ia, 21 Jan. 1944 to OKH/GenStdH/OpAbt (fos. 133-4), BA-MA RH 19-III/275. 
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Russian accounts, 800,000 civilians lost their lives during that period,*®! of whom 
642,000 perished within the besieged city.°? The military losses totalled 3,437,066 
men, of whom 1,017,881 dead or missing. If, taking an operational view, the 
sectors on both sides of Leningrad are included, the losses of the two army fronts 
involved amount to 3,964,193 men, of whom 1,146,258 dead or missing.*? As the 
American military historian David Glantz points out, estimates of total civilian and 
military human losses in the defence of that one city vary from 1.6 to 2 million. 
Since Red Army losses are usually assumed to have been much greater than the 
official figures, the latter estimate is more likely. At any rate, Glantz concludes that 
Soviet human losses in the battle of Leningrad were as high as the total number of 
United States deaths in the Second World War.*4 

For the German side, the breaking of the blockade of Leningrad meant the 
collapse of a front that had remained stable for years. Not only were the defence 
lines torn apart, the ‘second front’ in the hinterland was aflame on all sides. In January 
alone, some 40,000 partisans blew up 58,000 railway tracks and destroyed 300 
bridges and 133 troop trains.*° Field Marshal von Kiichler had already demanded 
immediate withdrawal to the Panther Line on Lake Peipus on 20 January and had 
convinced the OKH chief of staff that it was necessary. But when he put this to 
Hitler at Fithrer headquarters on 22 January, the dictator categorically refused. 
Hitler even rejected a compromise proposal to withdraw the particularly hard-hit 
Eighteenth Army to an intermediate position on the Luga river. At that meeting, 
which took a ‘dramatic turn’,*° Kiichler was treated to more of Hitler’s tirades: 
“There are crises everywhere. The A.Gr. is spoilt. The A.Gr. hasn’t had any crises 
for a year now [...] ’m against any withdrawal. Let’s have the crisis where we 
stand. There’s no guarantee that we won’t be broken through on the Panther Line 
either [...] The fighting must be kept as far away from the borders of the Reich as 
possible.’°” The Fiihrer also invoked his usual political and economic arguments, 
such as consideration for Finland as an Axis partner and the importance of German 
control of the Baltic for the transport of iron ore from Sweden. The shale-oil 
deposits in Estonia at Narva were also important, as was control of the eastern 
Baltic as a training area, especially for U-boats. In this, Hitler was strongly under 
the influence of the commander-in-chief of the navy, Grand Admiral Karl Dénitz, 
who feared that the Soviet Red Banner Fleet, enclosed in the bottleneck of the bay 
of Leningrad, could break out into the Baltic if the coastal strip were given up.*8 
With that in mind, Hitler closed himself to all the operational arguments of 
the army generals. Instead of giving permission for withdrawal, he announced the 
posting of 12th Armoured Division to Army Group North. 


>! Kovalchuk, “Die Verteidigung Leningrads’, 123. Because the catastrophic civilian losses had to be 
concealed on Stalin’s orders, exact calculation of the number of victims is impossible. There is a whole 
range of widely varying estimates. Ganzenmiiller (Das Belagerte Leningrad, 239) assumes a figure of 
over a million. 

°2 Glantz, The Battle for Leningrad, 468. 53 Thid. 469. 54 bid. 

°° Haupt, Leningrad, 235. >6 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 630. 

57 KTB H.Gr. Nord, 22 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 19-II/269. 

8 Grier, ‘Hitler's Baltic Strategy’, 19-50; Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, ii. 454-5. 
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All strategic arguments were pointless, however, since the operational precondi- 
tions were lacking. The enemy forces were too superior for that section of the coast 
to be defended successfully. Eighteenth Army was threatened with envelopment 
from both flanks. One of the two gaps had developed in the north, on the Baltic 
coast, where Soviet units were pushing westwards from the Oranienbaum area, 
threatening the left wing of the still-unoccupied Luga Line at Narva, as well as the 
Panther Line behind it. Developments on the right wing of Eighteenth Army at 
Lake Ilmen were even more threatening. A gap had formed at the interface with 
Sixteenth Army, through which strong enemy forces were streaming west in the 
direction of Luga (on the river of the same name). But the front was about to 
collapse in Eighteenth Army’s centre too, where Soviet units were also advancing 
towards Luga from the Leningrad area. The only remaining chance was to pull back 
to the proposed, but still-unfortified, Luga Line before the enemy crossed it. In the 
next few days the commander-in-chief of Army Group North repeatedly requested 
permission to withdraw but, despite the insistence of Col.-Gen. Zeitzler, Hitler 
remained intransigent. On 27 January, when Kiichler was again able to speak to 
him personally, the Fithrer once more refused. Meanwhile, the German units were 
crumbling. In January Eighteenth Army had suffered a total of 52,000 losses.*? But 
the decisive factor was the fall in its infantry combat strength from around 58,000 
men on 10 January to 17,000 men on 28 January.°° 

Events now proceeded apace. On 28 January Lt.-Gen. Eberhard Kinzel, Army 
Group North’s chief of staff, initiated Eighteenth Army’s withdrawal to the Luga 
Line on his own authority, though in agreement with Col.-Gen. Zeitzler. Field 
Marshal von Kiichler, however, who had returned in the meantime and was still 
wholly under the impression of his talk with the Fiihrer, countermanded the 
order.°! Yet he too finally decided to organize the withdrawal. On 29 January he 
reported to the OKH that ‘Eighteenth Army is split in three. It is no longer capable 
of establishing a continuous front on the present line. That is now possible only 
with the mass of the army along the general line of the Luga position.’ In the same 
telex, he said he ‘intended’ to let Eighteenth Army withdraw to the Luga in order 
to ‘save it from destruction’.©* Whereupon the field marshal was summoned. to 
Fiihrer headquarters. Hitler had no alternative but to accept Kiichler’s decision as 
operationally correct. But on the following day, 31 January, he relieved him of his 
command and replaced him by Col.-Gen. Walter Model, the commander-in-chief 
of Ninth Army. 

Model was known as a ‘Steher’, a man who held his ground. His defensive 
prowess had earned him the nickname ‘Lion of Defence’. Exceptionally tough and 
energetic, he was considered for some time to be Hitler’s ‘favourite general’. Imme- 
diately after his appointment he sent the following telex from Fithrer headquarters 


59 AOK 18, Ia, No. 703/44 g.Kdos., 2 Feb. 1944, (fos. 92-3), BA-MA RH 19-III/284. 

60 AOK 18, Ia, No. 020/44 g.Kdos. Chefs., 28 Jan. 1944 (fo. 183), BA-MA RH 19-III/14. 

61 See radio messages 376, 377, and 379, BA-MA RH 19-III/19. 

62 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 642. See also KTB H.Gr. Nord, 29 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 19- 
III/269. 
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to Army Group North: “There will be not a step backward without my express 
permission."©? To prevent the spread of the ‘Panther complex’, as he called it, 
among troops obsessed. with withdrawal, he forbade use of the term ‘Panther Line’ 
and replaced it by ‘lock and bolt position’. But that could not halt the collapse of 
the front. The German forces now paid the price for Hitler’s refusal of Field 
Marshal von Kiichler’s request to withdraw while there was still time. In any 
case, Kiichler had proposed, as a compromise, only that Eighteenth Army withdraw 
to the intermediate position of the Luga Line. By now, however, the enemy had 
crossed that new line on both wings before the German troops were able to occupy 
it. Eighteenth Army was split into separate groups attempting to withdraw under 
constant threat of encirclement. Meanwhile the thaw had set in, favouring the 
Soviet attackers, with their numerous US-produced off-road vehicles, over the 
wholly unmotorized German troops. The terrain had become ‘one big swamp’ 
and afforded scant cover from shells and bombs.°4 The German units struggled 
forward along the few roads and corduroy tracks, constantly under threat from 
enemy ground-attack aircraft. Many German soldiers had not seen a German 
aircraft for weeks. The fact that the front did not collapse completely was due 
solely to the methodically slow advance of the Soviet attackers. Time and again, 
gaps opened up in the German front which a decisive military commander could 
have pushed through to attack the defenders in the rear. But the command tactics 
of the Soviet officers involved were marked by an astonishing reluctance to take 
swift autonomous decisions. 

Crises developed on both wings of Eighteenth Army, however, where the 
German troops were no longer able to withstand the many times superior enemy. 
The point of concentration of the Soviet offensive was on the north wing, where 
Leningrad Front was advancing along the coast. Its main forces—2nd Shock Army, 
59th Army, and 8th Army—focused on the Narva Isthmus. On 1 February they 
already succeeded in crossing the Luga at Kingisepp before German forces could 
fully occupy the position—a fatal consequence of Hitler’s refusal to allow with- 
drawal in good time. By 3 February Soviet advance troops had already reached the 
still scarcely occupied Panther Line. That same evening they crossed the River 
Narva to the south of the town of that name, where they were finally able to 
establish a bridgehead with a width and depth of 15 kilometres. The Narva Isthmus 
was of strategic importance.®° It was considered the ‘gateway to the Baltic’. At 
first, the only unit available for the defence of this importance sector of the front 
was III SS Armoured Corps, which had fought its way back to the Narva from 
the Oranienbaum area. Despite its name, it possessed almost no tanks at that 
time and was a conglomeration of SS units (mainly Baltic volunteers), splintered 
army units, and Luftwaffe and naval troops. After further reinforcements were 


63 Tbid. (KTB H.Gr. Nord, 31 Jan. 1944). 64 Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 189. 

6 On this, see Seekriegsleitung B. No. 1. Skl. 950/44 g.Kdos. Chefs., 27 Mar. 1944: ‘Denkschrift 
des Ob d M iiber die Bedeutung der Narwa-Stellung fiir die Gesamtkriegfithrung’ (fos. 90-6), BA-MA 
RH 19-III/15; first version printed in BA-MA RM 7/161 (fos. 295-304). See also Salewski, 
Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, ii. 458-9. 
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brought up, the troops in the isthmus were removed from the responsibility of 
Eighteenth Army and grouped together in a new large formation designated 
Army Detachment Narva. In any case, Eighteenth Army HQ was no longer in a 
position to control action on its previous northern wing, from which it was 
separated by the long stretch of Lake Peipus. 

In the night of 13 to 14 February, during heavy fighting in the battle for Narva, a 
Soviet landing operation took place in the rear of the German troops. Parts of two 
naval infantry brigades landed on the coast near Merekiila. Although they initially 
achieved a surprise effect, the advancing commando troops came under frontal 
fire from the 100-mm cannon of a German coastal battery. That was followed 
immediately by a counter-attack by Waffen SS units and naval troops, supported by 
three Tigers from 502nd Heavy Armoured Battalion and Stuka dive-bombers. The 
landing operation collapsed within hours, leaving behind the corpses of many killed 
or drowned Red Army soldiers on the shore.®” In the end, the situation in that 
sector was stabilized. The Germans managed to form a stable front along the Narva 
and constrict the Soviet bridgehead. 

Meanwhile, between Lake Ilmen and Lake Peipus the ‘battle on the Luga’ was 
taking place. In fact, the ‘battle’ consisted of numerous separate, operationally 
unconnected actions, often without any recognizable front line. By his long 
hesitation, Hitler had plunged the troops of Eighteenth Army into such a difficult 
situation that even as energetic a commander as Model was able to restore order 
only with great difficulty. The other focal point near Narva was on the south wing 
at Lake Ilmen, where the front had largely disintegrated. Sixteenth Army, deployed 
to the south of the resulting gap, also found itself very hard-pressed. Moreover, the 
sections assigned to the individual divisions were alarmingly overstretched, since 
units had repeatedly been transferred to other fronts. 21st Luftwaffe Field Division, 
for example, had for some time to defend a stretch of 118 kilometres.°* In the gap 
between Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies, the Soviet 8th Army was attempting to 
advance on Pskov. If it succeeded, the German front would be completely split. 
In this situation, the transfer of 12th Armoured Division to Army Group North at the 
end of January proved to be a great advantage. Although the division was exhausted 
on arrival and had only 36 operational tanks left,°? it was Model’s only remaining 
trump card. On 1 February he launched the armoured division on a counter-attack 
from the south-east into the gap between Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies. At the 
same time, a Sixteenth Army unit made a push in the opposite direction. By the 
following day the two wings were able to join up to the north of Strazhevo, cutting 
off the overhastily advancing Soviet troops. This operation halted the dangerous 
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advance of the Red Army at that point and closed the gap between the two German 
armies.”° 

Although the German forces thus managed to stabilize the situation on Eighteenth 
Army’s wings, the enemy continued to push forward in the centre. Luga fell on 
12 February, whereupon Zeitzler pressed Hitler to authorize withdrawal to the 
Panther Line. The Fiihrer finally allowed the German units to begin the retreat. 
The planned withdrawal which now began (from 17 February) concerned first and 
foremost Sixteenth Army, which was still far to the east. On 1 March withdrawal 
from Lake Ilmen to Lake Peipus was completed, with the army group on the 
Panther Line on the Estonian and Latvian borders.”! From then on the fighting 
abated. The Red Army made one more attempt to take Narva and Pskov, which 
again led to heavy losses,” but then abandoned its fruitless efforts.73 


3. SUMMARY: THE BEGINNING OF 
THE END IN THE NORTH 


Despite their crushing human and material superiority, the Red Army troops paid 
for their victory with disproportionately high losses. According to Soviet sources, 
from 14 January to 1 March Leningrad Front and Volkhov Front together lost 
313,953 men, of whom 76,686 dead or missing,”4 as well as 1,832 cannon, 260 
aircraft, and 462 tanks and assault guns.”> However, those are official figures which 
cannot be verified. Here too we may assume that the real numbers were higher 
still.7° The Soviet forces lost a further 200,000 men in the attempt to break 
through the Panther Line.”7” Human losses on the German side from 10 January 
to 1 March totalled 98,921 men, of whom 17,772 dead, 69,995 wounded, and 
11,154 missing.”8 
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BA-MA RH 20-16/352. 
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Hitler had long shown little interest in Army Group North. Nevertheless, when 
the first crisis arose at the beginning of 1944 the military commanders found that, 
on all major operational issues, they were no longer masters of their own decisions. 
The dictator’s interventions were alarming not only because of his military dilet- 
tantism. What worried the generals most of all was that, far away at Fihrer 
headquarters, he had largely lost sight of the operational reality at the front and 
was instead setting utopian strategic objectives. In the fateful days of January and 
February 1944 Hitler risked the destruction of Eighteenth Army. It owed its 
survival to the unauthorized action of its commander-in-chief, Field Marshal von 
Kiichler, which nevertheless cost him his command. The Fiihrer’s senseless orders 
to hold firm repeatedly faced the officers in charge at the front with conflicts of 
conscience. This gave rise to what the sources refer to as an ‘orders dialectic’,”? 
meaning the art of formulating orders in such a way that subordinate commanders 
could interpret them as tacit permission for flexible combat and withdrawal, while 
avoiding direct contradiction of the instructions from the top leadership. As 
emphasized in a study of Army Group North, the following order, issued by Hitler 
on 8 September 1942, was still in force: “As a matter of principle, no army group 
commander or army commander has the right to undertake a so-called tactical 
withdrawal movement on his own authority without my express permission.’°° 

Army Group North had to cope with an enemy many times superior, and mostly 
without aerial or armoured support. Its situation was rendered even more difficult 
by Hitler’s wrong operational decisions, which made him the unwilling ally of the 
Soviet leadership. Despite all, the army group managed to prevent the seemingly 
inevitable catastrophe and restabilize the front. That success was due not only to the 
skill of the German officers, but even more to astonishing tactical incompetence on 
the Soviet side. A telling German assessment of the enemy reads as follows: 


Advancing after a long war of position, their troops clearly lacked independence, 
decisiveness, and flexibility at the intermediate, lower, and lowest command levels. 
One had the impression that their many favourable passing opportunities were not 
recognized, that their superiority in infantry, armour, and aircraft, like the high winter 
mobility of the Russian troops, was not sufficiently exploited. Their abundant 
armoured forces were expended simply in supporting infantry combat operations. 
Armoured units capable of independent combat were lacking.*! 


The Soviet attacks were mechanical and transparent, like a steamroller advancing in 
slow motion. They simply forced the German units back instead of encircling 
them.®? For that reason, present-day Russian accounts also stress that ‘the 
Leningrad—Novgorod operation did not achieve its aim’.8? The attacks were 
repeatedly directed frontally into the enemy fire, resulting in senseless losses. The 
commander-in-chief of the Leningrad Front, General Leonid Aleksandrovich 
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Govorov, was also heavily critical, since the assaults were taking place over much 
too wide a front with no clear point of concentration. He enjoined the army 
commanders to drop their linear tactics and ‘manoeuvre in the main directions of 
thrust’.84 

It seems remarkable that some of the relevant ‘manoeuvres’ had meanwhile been 
regularly rehearsed by Soviet troops in the southern sector (Ukraine), whereas in 
the northern sector they were still mismanaged as late as the beginning of 1944, and 
sometimes in a thoroughly amateurish fashion. On closer consideration, however, 
that is in no way surprising. How could Soviet troops who had spent almost 900 days 
in the trenches outside Leningrad have acquired experience of combined-arms 
combat and operational war of movement? Even if criticism of their tactically 
inefficient military commanders seems objectively justified, other virtues of the 
Soviet troops should not be forgotten. The soldiers of the Red Army mostly fought 
with utter fearlessness and proved themselves masters of winter warfare and 
improvisation, for example in crossing swamps. They showed themselves capable 
of enduring and fighting under extreme climatic and hygienic conditions that 
troops of their western Allies would have considerable unacceptable. That made 
them an extremely unpleasant enemy. Moreover, Soviet officers learned from their 
tactical mistakes and gradually gained assurance precisely at the higher level of 
command. 

From the beginning of March 1944, fighting continued only in a few places. 
On 30 March Col.-Gen. Model relinquished command of Army Group North in 
order to take over Army Group South, which was engaged in heavy combat. In 
mid-April quiet returned to the whole of the northern sector. But it was a deceptive 
calm, since the Wehrmacht had long since lost the war strategically and, above all, 
in terms of war economy. It could keep the quantitatively superior Red Army in 
check only with difficulty, by superior command skill. But the enemy was getting 
stronger by the day, as more and more new weapons and vehicles reached the front. 
Many of them were manufactured by the Allies and were brought in through the 
nearby port of Murmansk. There could be no doubt that Army Group North, 
treated with little consideration when it came to equipment, had no chance of 
withstanding a new major offensive. Yet it was not until July that the Red Army 
launched a new attack in the northern sector, although it had been obvious since 
the beginning of 1944 that Army Group North’s collapse could no longer be 
prevented. Even if an early conclusion was once again forestalled, the battle 
between Leningrad and Lake Peipus was already the beginning of the end. 


84 See ibid. 26. The inexperienced military commanders of 2nd Baltic Front and Volkhov Front 
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Russkii Arkhiv: Velikaya Otechestvennaya. Stavka VGK. Dokumenty i materialy 1944-1945, pt. 16(5-4), 
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II. The Withdrawal of Army Group Centre 
to Belorussia up to the Spring of 1944 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


1. DEVELOPMENTS UP TO MID-SEPTEMBER 1943 


In the summer of 1943 it became quite clear that Army Group Centre was no 
longer capable of withstanding the growing pressure from the enemy. The balance 
of forces shifted increasingly in favour of the Red Army. In July 1943 Operation 
CITADEL was launched to eliminate the Kursk salient, which extended dangerously 
far to the west, and thus save forces by shortening the front. For that purpose Army 
Group Centre had concentrated the mass of its armoured units with Ninth Army, 
which was supposed to advance on Kursk as the northern arm of a pincer 
movement. This attack, however, got stuck in the depths of the Soviet defence 
system. Furthermore, the Red Army launched a counter-offensive at Orel even 
before the German attack on Kursk had come to an end. The outcome was indeed a 
shortening of the front, but not the one which the Germans had intended. The new 
Soviet offensive forced the German troops to evacuate the Orel bulge and withdraw 
to the Hagen Line, a withdrawal which was complete by 16 August. At the same 
time, 2nd Armoured Army HQ, together with a number of smaller units, was 
transferred to the Balkan theatre, which meant a further weakening of Army 
Group Centre. 

German inferiority was clear from the fact that each of Army Group Centre’s 
four armies was faced by a whole Soviet army front.! It was compounded by the 
opening of the ‘second front’. On 3 August approximately 100,000 partisans 
(according to Soviet figures) began the operation known as the ‘rail war’, which 
covered the whole hinterland up to the western border of the Soviet Union and was 
mainly aimed at the disruption of rail transport. In mid-September some 120,000 
partisans launched Operation CONCERT, which also caused great damage and tied 
down a number of German units urgently needed at the front.* 


1 The composition and names of the Soviet army fronts changed several times. Thus, on 20 October 
1943 Central Front and Bryansk Front were merged and designated Belorussian Front. On 
24 February 1944, after additional forces had been brought up, Belorussian Front was in turn 
divided into 1st and 2nd Belorussian Fronts. 
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Since the course of the fighting in the area of Army Group Centre differed 
greatly from army to army, each battle needs to be discussed separately. All in all, a 
division can be made into the following stages: 


¢ On 26 August and 1 September the Red Army resumed its offensive on most 
sectors of the front. 


¢ On 16 September the German forces began their withdrawal to the Panther 
Line rearward position. 


¢ By 2 October the units of Army Group Centre had largely occupied the 
Panther Line. 


Third Armoured Army, deployed in the North, was the furthest from the epicentre 
at Kursk and had been affected only by offshoots of the Red Army’s summer 
offensive. For that reason it had been obliged to give up several units. It still had 
three army corps? with horse-drawn infantry divisions, but, despite its name, it no 
longer possessed any tanks. The average length of front per division was 25 
kilometres, so that some units had only one man per 50 to 80 metres. There 
were practically no reserves.‘ It was therefore to Third Armoured Army’s advantage 
that it was touched only on its right wing by an offensive whose main thrust was 
directed against the neighbouring sector to the south.? 

Its southern neighbour, Fourth Army, had been obliged to give up seven 
divisions in the last few weeks and had to cover a 300-kilometre-long stretch of 
front with only 14 remaining divisions.° Precisely in that period of weakness it was 
attacked by West Front and large sections of Kalinin Front in the ‘Smolensk 
Strategic Offensive Operation’, also known as the ‘Suvorov Offensive’, which lasted 
from 7 August to 2 October. In the initial phase the Red Army deployed 1,253,000 
men, supported by 1,436 tanks and assault guns, 20,640 cannon and grenade 
launchers, and 1,100 aircraft. Additional forces, including two armoured corps, 
were also brought up afterwards.” Against this crushing superiority Fourth Army 
could muster only 66 assault guns.® The battle-hardened German defenders had 
never experienced such massive attacks. The reckless manner in which the offensive 
was conducted can be seen from the number of victims. Soviet losses totalled 
451,466 men,’ compared with 49,477 on the part of Fourth Army.!° The Red 
Army also lost 863 tanks and assault guns, and 303 aircraft.1! Nevertheless, the 
mood on the German side was one of crisis, as can be seen from a situation analysis 
by the commanding general of XII Army Corps, Gen. Kurt von Tippelskirch: 


3 On 14 September Army Group North’s XXXXIII Army Corps, which had previously belonged to 
Third Armoured Army, was assigned to it, and its border was moved correspondingly further to the south. 

4 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 15-16. 
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If the enemy continues to attack in the same manner, the outcome may be catastrophic. 
The combat strength of our units has fallen dramatically. There are great shortages of 
material [. . . ] Some of the companies are led by very young officers, some by sergeants [ . . . ] 
Nowhere are local reserves available. The Russians attack in dense swarms and replenish 
them from the rear. Their combat value is not high in itself, but the massive deployment is 
crushing [...] Our position is stretched to breaking-point. Resumption of the Russian 
attacks must result in a breakthrough. !” 


The offensive achieved only initial success on the southern wing, after which the 
Soviet forces got stuck and suffered heavy losses.!* There were, nevertheless, major 
consequences for the drawn-out battles taking place at the same time further south 
in the Kursk salient, where the Soviet counter-offensive at Orel was just reaching its 
peak. As already explained, Model’s Ninth Army had been left on its own without 
any hope of support from Fourth Army, which was also under attack. On 26 
August the Soviet units resumed their offensive after the first assault had come to a 
halt, but failed in their attempt to advance on Smolensk in the first half of 
September. 

The situation of Ninth Army, deployed to the south, also appeared critical. It had 
been in action since 5 July, almost without interruption. After the unsuccessful 
attack on Kursk as part of Operation CITADEL, it had to fend off the Soviet counter- 
offensive, Operation KUTUZOV. By 16 August Col.-Gen. Model evacuated the Orel 
bulge and pulled his troops back to the Hagen Line. For a few days there was a short 
pause in the fighting, but then Bryansk Front, with 530,000 men, launched the 
‘Bryansk Independent Offensive Operation’ (1 September to 3 October 1943). 
It cost the Soviet side 56,657 men, of whom 13,033 dead or missing,!4 while the 
Germans lost 13,300 (3,779 dead or missing).!° Ninth Army had to withdraw to 
the other side of the Desna but managed to fend off the main thrust of the Soviet 
attack on Bryansk.!© The new defensive line proved untenable, however, since 
the front had been broken through on the right, in the sector of Second Army, in 
mid-September. 

In the spring of 1943 Second Army was away from the main course of events. 
It took no active part in Operation CITADEL, nor was it attacked during the Red 
Army’s two counter-offensives in the Kursk salient. This meant, however, that it 
was repeatedly required to give up troops, leaving its front dangerously under- 
manned. In the end, it was left with only two weak army corps whose mobility 
depended mainly on the use of horses. Reinforcements, especially tanks, arrived 
only when it was already too late. It is therefore not surprising that the decisive 
breakthrough occurred in this sector, with repercussions on almost the whole 
eastern front. The Red Army attacked on 26 August, directing its main thrust at 
the interface between the two army groups, mainly against Second Army on the 
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southern wing of Army Group Centre and Fourth Army on the northern wing of 
Army Group South. This was the “‘Chernigov—Poltava Strategic Offensive Oper- 
ation’ (26 August to 30 September 1943). It deployed troops from Central Front, 
Steppe Front, and Voronezh Front, which attacked in the first phase with 
1,581,300 men, supported by 30,245 cannon and grenade launchers, almost 
1,200 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 1,700 aircraft.!”7 In the course of the 
operation three army HQs, 3rd Guards Armoured Army, a mechanized corps, and 
two cavalry corps, plus 14 divisions and five brigades, were also brought in. The 
three army fronts, which had suffered painful losses shortly before during the 
battles in the Kursk salient, now incurred huge losses once again. According to 
official figures, they totalled 427,952 men, of whom 102, 957 dead or missing. The 
attacking forces also lost 1,140 tanks, 916 cannon, and 269 aircraft.1® 

In the framework of this operation, three army fronts were deployed in the sector 
of Second Army. The leading role was played by Central Front, commanded by 
Gen. Konstantin Konstantinovich Rokossovsky, which had defended the northern 
sector of the Kursk salient in July during Operation CITADEL and had then taken 
part in the recapture of the Orel bulge (Operation kuruzov). Rokossovsky had five 
general armies at his disposal, plus 2nd Armoured Army, 9th Armoured Corps, and 
7th Guards Mechanized Corps.!? Central Front launched the attack on 26 August 
with 579,000 men.?° However, Second Army, led by Gen. Walter Weiss, had 
accurately identified the point of concentration and positioned its troops accord- 
ingly.2! The Soviet units managed to take Sevsk, but could advance only with 
difficulty in the well-built-up German defence system. Then, on 1 September, 
came the decisive breakthrough on the southern wing near Glukhov. Now the 
Soviet armoured units could push forward into the river delta between the Desna 
and the Seym. XIII Army Corps, deployed on Second Army’s southern wing, was 
split off and had to be assigned to Fourth Armoured Army on the northern wing of 
Army Group South.?* This meant that the right wing of Second Army was left 
hanging in the air, and a dangerous gap had opened up between the two army 
groups. Finally, Second Army was withdrawn to the other side of the Desna, where 
its task was to secure a 170-kilometre-long front with only six divisions.?° But as 
the commander-in-chief of Second Army, General Weiss, reported, the remaining 
combat strength of all of his infantry divisions together was only 6,981 men.4 That 
gave only 40 men per kilometre of front.° And in that situation Second Army was 
also ordered to carry out a counter-attack to the south so as to close the gap. LVI 
Armoured Corps, which had meanwhile been assigned to it, had been so weakened 
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by the constant pressure that it had been necessary to merge the fighting vehicles of 
its two armoured divisions in an ‘armoured corps under unified command’.?® On 
the evening of 13 September the corps possessed only four operational battle 
tanks.?” Second Army accordingly applied for ‘the supply of 60 battle tanks by 
express delivery’,?® pointing out that it had the necessary crews at its disposal. Its 
request could not be met, however; there were no longer any reserves of fighting 
vehicles. 

Meanwhile, the attacking units of Central Front had breached Second Army’s 
new defence line on the Desna. On 12 September they were able to establish a 
bridgehead to the north of Korop that was 18 kilometres wide and 6 kilometres 
deep.”? Most alarmingly of all, the northern wing of neighbouring Army Group 
South was also in danger of collapse at Konotop. The gap was widening. In an 
attempt to prevent a debacle, the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, 
Field Marshal Giinther von Kluge, ordered the retreat of Second and Ninth Armies 
to a new defensive position on his own authority, despite the fact that Hitler had 
expressly forbidden any withdrawal without his permission.?° But it was no use. 
The dam could no longer be prevented from bursting. 


2. WITHDRAWAL TO THE PANTHER LINE 
(16 SEPTEMBER TO 2 OCTOBER 1943) 


Zeitzler, the OKH chief of staff, had long nursed plans to withdraw Germany’s 
eastern army to a favourable line of defence protected by wide stretches of water. 
Moreover, the resultant shortening of the front would make it possible to gather 
some reserves and thus withstand the assault by the superior forces of the Red 
Army. The “East Wall’ he had in mind, later dubbed the ‘Panther Line’, would run 
from Melitopol on the Sea of Azov, along the Dnieper and the Sozh, to Lake 
Peipus, and then on to Narva on the Gulf of Finland. By mid-August Zeitzler had 
succeeded in extracting Hitler’s agreement to build the planned defence line. For 
the time being, however, only inadequate preparations could be made since Hitler 
was still insisting on a sustained defence forward of the Dnieper. On 3 September a 
meeting took place at Fiihrer headquarters at which Kluge and Manstein, the 
commanders-in-chief of Army Groups Centre and South, called urgently for 
withdrawal to the Panther Line. They both emphasized that the withdrawal 
movement had to begin without delay if the troops were to be brought behind 
the water barrier more or less intact. Nevertheless, Hitler refused, and was only 
willing to allow a few shortenings of the front.3! 


26 KTB 2. Armee, 12 Sept. 1943, 123, BA-MA RH 20-2/723. 27 Tbid., 13 Sept., 129. 

28 Thid. 130. 9 Tbid., 12 Sept., 118; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2052, 84. 

30 KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 14 Sept. 1943, 1535, BA-MA RH 19-II/154; Haupt, Heeresgruppe Mitte, 
181-2. 

3! Philippi and Heim, Der Feldzug gegen Sowjetrufland, 215-16. 
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The breakthrough at the interface between the two army groups had occurred 
two days earlier. Field Marshal von Kluge showed himself to be worried not only by 
the open right flank, but also by the increasingly critical situation of the neigh- 
bouring army group to the south, whose defence lines were under attack by even 
greater masses of enemy troops. For that reason, over the period from 4 August to 8 
September Army Group Centre had to transfer eleven divisions to its southern 
neighbour (including two armoured divisions and two armoured infantry divisions), 
as well as one HQ for each army corps or armoured corps.*” But these reinforce- 
ments were to no avail against the enemy’s superiority. Despite the thinned-out 
front, a further five divisions (including one armoured division and one armoured 
infantry division) had to be transferred to Army Group South.33 Now Lt.-Gen 
Adolf Heusinger, chief of the operations division of the OKH General Staff, seized 
the initiative. On 14 September he declared, in a talk with the chief of staff of Army 
Group Centre, that ‘it was in his view necessary for Army Group Centre to take far- 
reaching decisions [...] Perhaps the major withdrawal to the Panther Line had to 
begin before the muddy season. A.Gr. South’s Fourth Armoured Army had been 
shattered into three groups. Fld. Mar. von Manstein had ordered the army to 
withdraw immediately to the Dnieper Line. The same decision had to be taken for 
A.Gr. Centre, and taken today.’>4 

The following day witnessed the decisive situation conference at Fiihrer head- 
quarters. Field Marshal von Kluge declared that immediate withdrawal to the 
Panther Line was the only remaining way to restore stability. Field Marshal von 
Manstein’s analysis of the situation was even more pessimistic. In any case, he had 
reported on the previous day that he would, if necessary, order the withdrawal on 
his own authority in order to save Fourth Armoured Army from destruction. Faced 
with his generals’ arguments, Hitler had no alternative but to give permission for 
withdrawal. He nevertheless watered it down immediately by ordering a slow, 
‘section by section’ retreat, and specifying that each separate withdrawal movement 
required ‘his express permission’.*? In this connection, a former Wehrmacht 
general wrote scathingly of Hitler’s ‘hold-on’ strategy: ‘Instead of command skill, 
we were offered the impossible expedients of obstinacy and rigidity.’3° How 
disastrous the situation of the fighting troops really was is clear from an analysis 
by Army Group Centre HQ for the second half of September. In theory, the 
following formations were available for the defence of the 700-kilometre-long 
front: 42 infantry divisions, two armoured infantry divisions, six armoured divi- 
sions, and four Luftwaffe field divisions. But some of them were in shreds and had 
to be split into other, equally rudimentary divisions. Only 11 infantry divisions, 
one armoured division, and four Luftwaffe field divisions were fully operational.37 


32 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2052, App. 47, 174. 33 Ibid. 87. 

34 Tbhid. 84-5; KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 14 Sept. 1943, 1533-4, BA-MA RH 19-II/154. 
35 KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 15 Sept. 1943, 1545, BA-MA RH 19-II/154. 

36 Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, 337. 

37 KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 30 Sept. 1943, 1682-3, BA-MA RH 19-II/154. 
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In his denial of reality, however, Hitler refused to accept such facts. On his situation 
maps he operated with units some of which existed only on paper. 

In the area of Army Group Centre, the Panther Line ran along the Dnieper in 
the southern sector, along the Sozh in the centre, and in the northern sector 
eastwards past Vitebsk to Nevel. The plan was to begin the ‘Panther movement 
on 16 September and complete it by 2 October. In parallel with the military 
withdrawal, Army Group Centre had to evacuate 535,000 civilians and transport 
huge amounts of economic goods.*® Abandonment of the hitherto defended area 
went hand in hand with systematic destruction of its infrastructure, in order to 
make the advancing enemy’s military operations more difficult. Fearing that the 
destruction could get out of control, the higher command authorities issued 
restrictive orders, such as the following from General Weiss, commander-in-chief 
of Second Army: ‘I forbid the senseless burning of villages. Arsonists are to be court- 
martialled, and shot if trying to escape. The destruction of villages is justified 
only in battle with the enemy at the front and in the fight against partisan bands, 
and then only in the 40 km area forward of the Panther Line designated as a 
wasteland zone.’? 

The operational withdrawal manoeuvre was a rotational movement around the 
axis of Third Armoured Army, stationed on the northern wing, which largely 
remained in its previous positions. Only Sixth Army Corps, defending the southern 
sector, was to withdraw, although more slowly than the army group’s other large 
formations.*° This manoeuvre was considerably more complicated in the case of 
the neighbouring Fourth Army, where the enemy was pushing forward strongly.*! 
Since most of the Wehrmacht units were poorly equipped with motor vehicles, in 
many places it came to a grotesque race between German horse-drawn wagons and 
Soviet tanks, followed by all-terrain lorries (mostly manufactured in the United 
States). Despite the arrival of a few reinforcements in the meantime, the total 
number of operational fighting vehicles possessed by Fourth Army was 29 tanks 
and 37 assault guns.*? But the situation of the other armies was no better. On 
25 September the German forces lost Smolensk und Roslavl, ‘the sites of the 
auspicious successes of the summer of 1941’, as General von Tippelskirch put 
it. On 17 September the retreating Ninth Army had already had to evacuate 
Bryansk, a little further to the south. In 1942 this area had been the scene of the 
Vyazma—Bryansk battle of encirclement, in which the Red Army lost 673,000 men 


38 Miiller, Die deutsche Wirtschaftspolitik in den besetaten sowjetischen Gebieten, 378. 

39 KTB 2. Armee, 21 Sept. 1943, 187, BA-MA RH 20-2/723. On the scorched-earth tactic, see 
Part III, Chapter IV of the present volume. 

40 Sixth Army Corps withdrew to the Panther Line only on 11 October, whereas the northern wing 
of Third Armoured Army remained in its previous positions forward of that line. This was because of 
its attachment to the neighbouring Army Group North, which did not withdraw to the Panther Line 
until February 1944. 

41 On this, see BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2154, ‘Der Riickzug des XXVII. A.K. an der Autobahn 
Smolensk—Orscha im September und Oktober 1943’. 

#2 AOK 4, Ia, Stopa No. 35/43 geh., “Wochenmeldung iiber Panzer- und Sturmgeschiitzlage vom 
30.9.1943’, BA-MA RH 20-4/494. 
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as prisoners alone.*? That success too had long faded from memory. Now the 
sarcastic slogan was: ‘Forward, Comrades. We must retreat!’ 

Despite all these difficulties the Panther movement was completed by 2 October, 
according to plan.44 On the southernmost wing, however, where Second Army was 
deployed, the disaster which the higher military authorities had been warning about 
occurred at Chernobyl. There, in the ‘wet triangle’ north of the confluence of the 
Pripet and the Dnieper, the eastern front suffered a first crack that later led to the 
bursting of the dam. As we have seen, the breakthrough by Central Front at 
Glukhov broke the connection between Army Groups Centre and South. Soviet 
tanks pushed through the gap south of Chernigov to the Dnieper. On 22 September, 
at the exact interface of the two German army groups, troops of 13th Army became 
the first to cross the river. According to a Soviet account, the following days saw an 
‘exceptionally bitter’ and ‘relentless’ battle for Chernobyl, which was protected by 
the water obstacles of the Pripet and Uzh rivers.4° This important town fell on 1 
October. To the south and north of it, units of 60th and 61st Armies poured 
through the gap and widened the bridgehead. 

This failure is one of many examples of Hitler’s unprofessional command of 
operations. Once again it became clear that, despite his wealth of operational ideas, 
he lacked the technical skills of a general staff officer. His operational orders for 
execution of the Panther movement were marked by an inherent contradiction: on 
the one hand, he ordered the retreat to be carried out ‘as slowly as possible’; on the 
other, armoured divisions were to be withdrawn “as quickly as possible’ in order to 
close the gap between the two army groups.‘ Yet in that almost obstacle-free 
terrain it was impossible to fight a slow, delaying retreat without sufficient 
armoured units. Moreover, withdrawal of the armoured divisions opened gaps in 
the front through which the Soviet tanks could advance. Manstein and Kluge, and 
the OKH chief of staff himself, protested strongly but in vain against this funda- 
mental tactical error. By the time the armoured divisions were available for the 
counter-attack it was too late. The enemy had won the race to the Dnieper. In fact, 
the German units could have reached their positions on the western bank of the 
Dnieper without problems if they had been allowed to withdraw quickly enough. 
But that was precisely what Hitler had forbidden. As a result, the enemy had already 
established bridgeheads on the far bank while the German units were obliged to 
halt east of the river. Although Fourth Armoured Army, from the northern wing of 
Army Group South, managed to retake Chernobyl on 4 October, the Soviet 
bridgehead remained 60 kilometres wide and 30 kilometres deep. Army Group 
Centre was now in position on the Panther Line, as ordered, but there was an ‘open 
wound’ on its southern wing. When, on 14 October, its front had to be extended to 


43 Glantz and House, When Titans Clashed, 337, n. 18. The reference is to the double battle of 
Vyazma and Bryansk. 

44 Third Army and the northern wing of Fourth Army had at first remained forward of the 
Panther Line. 

45 Kobrin and Abaturov, ‘Sokrushenie vostochnogo vala’, 297-8. 

46 KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 16 Sept. 1943, 1551-2, BA-MA RH 19-II/154; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2052, 
88-9 and 104—5. 
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the area south of Chernobyl, it had to assume sole responsibility for the whole 
sector. The problem of the open right flank continued to occupy Second Army, 
which was deployed there, in the weeks and months following. 


3. THE WINTER BATTLES OF 1943-1944: 
AN ‘UNKNOWN WAR’ 


What took place on Army Group Centre’s front in the winter months of 1943-4 
was one of the bloodiest episodes of the Second World War. It was a drama that 
surpassed some of the war’s far better-known battles. Nevertheless, very little is said 
about it in the specialist literature. In Soviet historiography those battles are cloaked 
in exceptional darkness, all the more surprising in view of the enormous losses. The 
leadership of the Red Army became increasingly enraged at the setbacks in that 
sector of the front and threw more and more troops into frontal assaults on the 
German defence positions. Since its huge efforts and the sacrifice of countless army 
units met with no great success, the battles were later ignored, as if they had never 
taken place. This suppression of historical facts was particularly striking in Stalin’s 
speech on the 27th anniversary of the October Revolution. In his assessment of the 
winter campaign of 1943-4, the Soviet leader mentioned only the operations at 
Leningrad and Novgorod, in the western Ukraine, and in Crimea. Not a word 
about the fighting in the central sector on Belorussian soil. The normally uncritical 
Geschichte des Grofsen Vaterlindischen Krieges der Sowjetunion has this to say on the 
subject: “The Supreme Commander was loath to admit that the high command had 
made mistakes in the planning of operations in the central sector and had failed to 
supply the fronts with the necessary forces and material.’47 

In the front sector held by Army Group Centre, the Stavka was actually pursuing 
a far-reaching goal, namely the liberation of Belorussia before the end of the winter 
of 1943-4. That was the reason for the ‘Belorussian Strategic Offensive’ which it 
launched in November and had to abandon in February 1944 without success.*° 
Looking back, Soviet marshal Ivan Khristoforovich Bagramyan remarked: “Had this 
plan succeeded, it would have taken our troops to the Baltic and the borders of East 
Prussia and Poland.’4? The basic operational concept was a pincer attack on Minsk, 
consisting of a weaker thrust from the north-east via Polotsk or Vitebsk and a 
stronger thrust from the south-east via Bobruisk. It was thus an—albeit unsuccess- 
ful—anticipation of the opening phase of Operation BAGRATION, which in the 
summer of 1944 led to the battle of encirclement at Minsk and the collapse of 
Army Group Centre. The northern arm of the pincer was formed by 1st Baltic 
Front, as the former Kalinin Front had been called since mid-October. Its most 
important task was to smash the German Third Armoured Army near Vitebsk. 


47 Geschichte des Grofsen Vaterldndischen Krieges, iv. 116. 

48 Glantz, “The Failures of Historiography’, 795-7. The sketch on p. 796 is particularly telling since 
it brings out the clear associations with Operation BAGRATION (Minsk battle of encirclement). 

49 Bagramyan, So schritten wir zum Sieg, 222; see also 226. 
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For a while the Stavka was even planning a supporting airborne operation, but 
eventually abandoned the idea.°° The southern pincer arm was to be formed by 
Belorussian Front, created on 14 October by the merger of Central Front and 
Bryansk Front. Its mission was to attack the positions held by the German Ninth 
Army and, in the words of the Stavka directive of 1 October 1943, ‘smash the 
enemy grouping at Zhlobin—Bobruisk and take possession of Minsk, the Belorus- 
sian capital’.>! In the centre, West Front was to launch a frontal attack from the east 
against Fourth Army, which was positioned in the middle of Army Group Centre. 

Soviet historiography, however, says hardly anything about the outcome of these 
ambitious operations. On this, the American military historian David M. Glantz 
comments: 


Soviet historians have written about the series of operations west of Nevel, the 
Gorodok operations of November and December 1943, the Gomel—Rechitsa 
operation of November, and the Rogachev—Zhlobin operation of February 1944. 
They have been utterly silent, however, concerning subsequent operations by 1st 
Baltic and Belorussian Fronts during the period and, until recently, have ignored 
entirely operations by Western Front.>” 


Soviet reference works on military history are also silent about the operations in 
question. What seems particularly serious is that even Grif sekretnosti sniat, a work 
published in the post-Soviet period, passes over these operations in silence, as if 
they never took place. Apparently the losses were so horrendous that they were 
hushed up during the Stalin era. 

Given the desolate state of the sources, it is noteworthy that, in the revised 
edition of Velikaya Otechestvennaya Voina, Makhmut Akhmetovich Gareyev cast 
light on the subject, taking West Front as an example.*> After the end of Soviet 
Communism, articles dealing with this gloomy chapter appeared for the first time 
in the Russian press. One such article, published in Komsomolskaya Pravda, was a 
report by V. Diatlov, who had been deployed as a train driver in December 1943 
during an offensive in Belorussia. Diatlov described how mercilessly the masses of 
Red Army soldiers were sent to their death. His account of an assault by a penal 
battalion directly into the German fire makes a particularly strong impression. 
In that single action, only seven out of 307 men remained alive.°4 A German 
general gave the following description of the Red Army’s offensive tactics from the 
opposite viewpoint: ‘A Russian infantry attack is an awe-inspiring spectacle. The 
long grey waves come pounding on, uttering fierce cries, and the defending troops 
require nerves of steel.’>> But because of the ‘brutal use of masses of troops in 
attack’,°° the cost in human lives was horrendously high. According to a British 
military historian, ‘they attacked the same front positions again and again without 


5° Glantz, “The Failures of Historiography’, 797. 51 Glebov, ‘Manevr voisk’, 15. 
52 Glantz, “The Failures of Historiography’, 797. 
See Gareyev’s contribution, ‘Neudakhi na zapadnom napravlenii’. 
>4 Komsomolskaya Pravda, 24 June 1993, 3, repr. in English translation in Sokolov, “The Cost of 
War’, 180-1. 
55 Mellenthin, Panzerschlachten, 181. 56 Gérlitz, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 183. 
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regard for losses, until either the German defence gave way or their own forces were 
completely used up’.>” In the winter of 1943-4 the latter was usually the case in the 
central sector of the front. 

The following chapters describe the battles from the viewpoint of the individ- 
ual German armies, each of which was faced with an attacking Soviet army front. 
First, however, we shall consider the situation of the army group as a whole in 
regard to the Red Army’s imminent winter offensive. On 14 October Field 
Marshal von Kluge, the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, wrote to 
the Fiihrer stressing that, ‘as the senior officer of the eastern army’, he felt obliged 
to turn to him ‘in confidence’.°® Nevertheless, the content of his communication 
seemed so bold that, as he confessed privately, he feared it would cost him his 
post.°? He described the hopeless situation of his army group, whose units, in 
their present condition, were no longer capable of fending off a strong Soviet 
offensive: 


The foremost trenches, however, are frighteningly empty, and it is no wonder that 
soldiers feel alone and abandoned at the prospect of a mass attack by Russian infantry 
[...] In recent days I have personally been at artillery posts where the batteries were 
unable to fire on the most profitable targets imaginable because there was no more 
ammunition [...] Army Group Centre alone is short of 200,000 men. Recent losses 
have been so great that the combat strength of the units under the strongest attack has 
declined to a frightening extent. Without men, weapons, and reserves, no commander, 
however skilful, can command. To those who may claim that things are the same for 
the Russians, I have to say that is not the case. Where the Russians attack, they have 
everything we lack. 


That prophecy of doom long remained the last attempt to alert Hitler to the 
extremely critical situation of the army group. Two-and-a-half weeks later, on 
28 October, Field Marshal von Kluge was involved in a serious traffic accident 
on the Orsha—Minsk road. Hitler’s subsequent appointment of Field Marshal Ernst 
Busch as the new commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre met with little 
enthusiasm among the officer corps. While Kluge’s autocratic manner had earned 
him some enemies, he was one of the few generals who dared contradict Hitler, and 
his involvement in the 20 July plot later cost him his life. Busch, on the other hand, 
was known as one of the Fithrer’s unconditional yes-men. A study by Rudolf 
Hofmann, a retired infantry general, contains the following assessment of Busch’s 
appointment: “The change of commander-in-chief [...] weakened the leadership 
of the army group appreciably. Whereas Kluge had repeatedly striven to oppose 
Hitler’s interventions and impositions in matters of command, his successor Busch 
was a submissive executive instrument of Hitler’s command methods.’¢! 

The accuracy of Field Marshal von Kluge’s situation analysis in his letter to 
Hitler is confirmed by a calculation of the army group’s strength carried out at the 
same time. The number of its four armies’ operational fighting vehicles had fallen 


57 Macksey, Deutsche Panzertruppen, 217-18. 58 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 35. 
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to 216, and the artillery possessed only 2,577 cannon. In the first half of the war 
the Luftwaffe had repeatedly been able to compensate for the army’s weakness, but 
Air Fleet 6, assigned to Army Group Centre, was now left with only 434 oper- 
ational aircraft.©? Personnel strength is shown as 914,500 men,™ but that figure 
includes the civilian and military Wehrmacht retinue in the hinterland, among 
which were numerous German and local auxiliaries employed on the construction 
of field fortifications, especially for the Panther Line.®> In contrast, the daily 
strength of the combat units must have been only around half that number. Besides 
this, more and more troops had to be withdrawn from the front to protect the 
hinterland from partisans, whose numbers rose to 150,000 men in the winter of 
1943-4, according to Soviet sources.°° There are no suitable figures for the 
opposing Red Army units for October. They are available again only for the 
beginning of 1944, by which time Soviet strength had fallen appreciably owing to 
the Red Army’s high losses. At that point the three army fronts attacking from the 
east had at their disposal 1,580,000 men, 24,041 artillery cannon and large-calibre 
grenade launchers, 1,159 tanks and assault guns, and 2,443 aircraft.©” Deployed ona 
stretch of front 650 kilometres long were 135 rifle divisions, nine cavalry divisions, 
four armoured corps, six rifle and 17 independent armoured brigades, and six 
fortified areas (defensive troops).°* Against them Army Group Centre could theor- 
etically align 45 infantry and Luftwaffe field divisions and five armoured divisions, 
many of which had been merged in rudimentary ‘combat groups’ (see Tables [V.u.1 
and IV.1.2)°? With such weakened units it had to try to assert itself against 
‘a permanent conjunction of adjacent Russian attacking thrusts’.”° 

In the autumn the positions occupied by Army Group Centre extended over a 
width of 700 kilometres. In the following winter the front was stretched dramatically 
to 1,100 kilometres because the southern wing had to be moved back. While the army 
group was able to hold its positions mainly in the centre, the neighbouring Army 
Group South was forced back far to the west, leaving the southern flank open over a 
length of 350 kilometres.”! As a result, Second Army could no longer be deployed 
against the three Soviet army fronts attacking from the east but had to occupy a new 
defensive line along the Pripet marshes to secure the southern flank. Here its main 
adversary was the newly formed 2nd Belorussian Front. In the sector of Army Group 
Centre, four German armies now faced four Soviet army fronts. 


© ‘Kraftegegeniiberstellung, Stand 14.10.1943’, BA-MA RH 2/2543. The figures for fighting 
vehicles refer to 1 Oct. and those for cannon to 1 Sept. 1943. 

63 Operational status report, 10 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RL 2-III/726, calculated by UIf Balke in the 
light of further documents from his private archive. 

64 ‘Kraftegegeniiberstellung, Stand: 14.10.1943’, BA-MA RH 2/2543. The personnel figures refer 
to 1 Oct. 1943. 

6 At the end of 1943 Army Group Centre employed nearly 100,000 civilians on the construction of 
field fortifications; see Miiller, Die deutsche Wirtschafispolitik in den besetzten sowjetischen Gebieten, 309. 
66 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, viii. 196. 67 Ibid. 169. 68 Ibid. 

6° BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2053, 132-3; these figures do not include the two field training divisions, 
the three security divisions, or the 2nd Slovak Division and Royal Hungarian VIII Army Corps also 
stationed in the hinterland. 

70 Tbid. 12. 71 Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, 386. 


Table IV.1.1. Army Group Centre: order of battle (status: beginning of October 1943) 


Divisions 


Corps 


Armies Army Group 


5th Armd. 
2nd Armd. 
Cbt.Gr. 12th Armd. 
Cbt.Gr. 4th. Armd. 
Cbt.Gr. 86 


Cbt.Gr. 251 
Cbt.Gr. 137 
Remainder 7th 


Cbt.Gr. 102 
Cbt.Gr. 31 
Cbt.Gr. 6 


45th 
292nd 
216th 
299th 


253rd 
296th 
383rd 


110th 
211th 
Remainder 36th 


267th 
260th 
131st 


Cbt.Gr. 56 
26th 


35th 
Cbt.Gr. 330 
342th 
252th 

78th Aslt. 


95th 

Cbt.Gr. 113 
25th Armd.Gr. 
337th 


18th Armd.Gr. 
197th 


Cbt.Gr. 246 
256th 
206th 

14th 

87th 


4th Lw.Fld. 
3rd Lw.Fld. 
6th Lw.Fld. 
2nd Lw.Fld. 


1st Hun. 
5th Hun. 
9th Hun. 
286th Sec. 
201st Sec. 


2nd Slov. 


12th Hun. 
23rd Hun. 
18th Hun. 
203rd Sec. 


LVI Armd. 


XXXXVI Armd. 


XXIII 


LV 


XXXXI Armd. 


XI 


IX. 


XXXIX Armd. 


XXVII 


VI 


II Lw.Fild. 


R. Hun. 
VHI A.C. 


Second Centre 


Ninth 134th 


Combat Group 
20th Armd. 


707th 
129th 


Fourth 


Third Armd. 


Cdr. A.Gr. Centre 


390th F.T.D. 
391th F.T.D. 


Source: BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2053; KTB OKW, vol 


. 3/2, 


1157. 


Table IV.11.2. Breakdown of Air Fleet 6 at 10 October 1943 (for deployment with Army 
Group Centre) 


Category Unit Aircraft Target Actual Operational 
type strength strength 
Strategic 4.(F)/14 Ju 88 12 12 8 
reconnaissance 
1.(F)/100 Ju 88 12 12 6 
4.(F)/121 Ju 88 12 10 5 
2.(E)/Night Do 217 12 13 7 
48 47 26 
Tactical N.A.Gr. 3 - - - - 
reconnaissance 
2.(H)/23 Hs 126 9 7 4 
4,(H)/31 Fw 189 9 8 6 
N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109 4 3 3 
2./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109 16 12 10 
12.(H)/12 Hs 126 9 8 7 
3.(H)/14 Fw 189 9 8 6 
N.A.Gr. 10 - - - - 
3.(H)/21 Hs 126 9 9 8 
12.(H)/13 Fw 189 9 4 3 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 15 - - - - 
1./N.A.Gr. 4 Bf 109 G 16 10 8 
1.(H)/11 Fw 189 9 5 4 
11.(H)/12 Fw 189 9 5 4 
Nachtkette/15 Fw 189 - 6 3 
108 85 66 
Night fighters Stab L/N.J.G. 100 Ju 88 3 5 3 
1./N.J.G. 100 Ju 88 15 13 8 
3./N.J.G. 100 Ju 88 15 14 8 
33 32 19 
Fighters Stab/J.G. 51 Fw 190 4 4 4 
Stabsstaffel/J.G. 51 Fw 190 12 11 D 
1./J.G. 51 Fw 190 40 31 15 
IIL/J.G. 51 Ew 190 40 35 16 
15.(Span.)/J.G. 51 Fw 190 16 18 11 
Stab/J.G. 54 Fw 190 4 4 4 
L/J.G. 54 Fw 190 40 29 18 
41J.G. 54 Fw 190 12 23 9 
IV./J.G. 54 Fw 190 28 21 13 
196 176 95 
Ground-attack Stab/S.G. 1 Ju 87 3 3 1 
aircraft 
L./S.G. 1 Ju 87 39 35 25 
IL/S.G. 1 Ju 87 39 35 21 
IIL/S.G. 1 Ju 87 39 29 25 
1./S.G. 77 Fw 190 42 29 14 
III./S.G. 77 Ju 87 39 35 15 
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Anti-tank aircraft — 14.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 11 6 

16 11 6 

Night ground— Stab/N.S.Gr. 2 Ar 66 2 - - 

attack aircraft 

1./N.S.Gr. 2 Ar 66 20 26 9 

2./N.S.Gr. 2 Go 145 20 17 9 

3./N.S.Gr. 2 Ar 66 20 18 10 

62 61 28 

Bombers 9.(Eis.)/K.G. 1 Ju 88 11 11 5 

IL./K.G. 3 Ju 88 37 34 11 

Stab/K.G. 4 He 111 4 4 3 

IL/K.G. 4 He 111 37 29 17 

III./K.G. 4 He 111 37 27 17 

IL/K.G. 27 He 111 37 21 15 

Stab/K.G. 53 He 111 4 4 3 

L/K.G. 53 He 111 37 28 13 

IL./K.G. 53 He 111 37 24 9 

241 182 93 

10 October 1943 Air Fleet 6 — Total strength 905 760 434 
In addition, Air Fleet 6 had at its disposal: 

4 courier squadrons 30 45 39 

1 corps transport squadron 15 8 8 

2 transport groups 7 94 59 50 

Other Units 139 112 97 


Source: Operational status report, 10 Oct.1943, BA-MA, RL 2 III/726, and documents from the UIf Balke 
collection. 


(a) Third Armoured Army in the Winter Battles of Vitebsk 


Third Armoured Army, led by Col.-Gen. Hans Reinhardt, was defending the northern 
wing of Army Group Centre. After giving up an army corps on 19 September, it 
was left with only two corps: VI Army Corps and II Luftwaffe Field Corps. The 
latter was deployed on the left wing at the border with Army Group North. It 
constituted a weak point in the front, since it had at its disposal only four Luftwaffe 
field divisions with insufficient front-line experience. The combat value of those 
units was so low that they were classified as of only limited suitability even for 
defensive tasks. It was precisely against this sector that the Soviet forces directed 
the main thrust of their Nevel-Gorodok Offensive, which lasted from 6 October to 
31 December 1943. Large parts of Kalinin Front (from 20 October ‘1st Baltic 
Front’) attacked at the interface between Army Groups Centre and North. They 
consisted of 4th Shock Army, 11th Guards Army, 39th and 43rd Armies, and the 
aircraft of 3rd Air Army. In addition, 3rd Shock Army and other units attacked at 
the same time. According to Soviet sources, the total force of 198,000 men engaged 
in the first phase of the offensive suffered 168,202 losses, of whom 43,551 dead or 
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missing.’* This was one of those operations which had to be abandoned in the end 
because the combat units had almost run out of men. 

The great numerical superiority of the attacking forces nevertheless resulted in 
some successes for the Nevel-Gorodok Offensive. On the first day, 6 October, 
the Soviet troops broke through at the interface between the two army groups 
and took the town of Nevel. A breach almost 20 kilometres wide was opened in 
the German front. Since Third Armoured Army had no tanks but only five 
operational assault guns,’* Army Group Centre HQ sent an intervention group 
including 20th Armoured Division and 505th Heavy Armoured Division to the 
northern wing. Its task was to drive back the onrushing attacking forces, but it 
only managed to establish a provisional stop-line. For a time the OKH even 
considered moving Seventeenth Army from Crimea and deploying it at the 
interface between Army Groups Centre and North.”4 The crisis continued to 
escalate, especially after the Red Army opened a second offensive phase at the 
beginning of November and pushed new troops into the breakthrough area. The 
width of the breach became increasingly dangerous, stretching Third Armoured 
Army’s front to 360 kilometres.”° 

Hitler’s interventions in operational command now had disastrous conse- 
quences. Instead of establishing a new line of defence in the rear, the dictator had 
ordered the reinforcement of the front on both sides of the breach with the few 
remaining reserves in preparation for a counter-offensive. From there he wanted to 
launch a concentric attack by both army groups so as to close the breach in the front 
and encircle the enemy units which had broken through. However, the 
commanders-in-chief of the army groups in question had hardly enough troops 
left to fill the numerous gaps, not to mention conducting a counter-attack of major 
operational proportions. The only serious attempt at an attack by Army Group 
Centre was made on 8 November by 20th Armoured Division and 252nd Infantry 
Division. The German units immediately broke through the enemy positions 
in the Lobok pass and advanced 6 kilometres northwards. This initial success 
substantially boosted the morale of the attacking German troops: ‘high spirits 
everywhere, at last we’re moving forward again!’”° Then came the startling news 
that the attack by the northern pincer arm, scheduled for the following day, had 
been called off by Army Group North HQ.”’ Hitler’s plan to close the gap in the 
front by attacking had proved an illusion. Meanwhile, more and more new Soviet 
units had pushed through the breach. Stretching out behind the breach on both 
sides, they formed a broad new front, some sections of which could be defended by 
the Germans only by deploying construction battalions as a last reserve. Army 
Group Centre HQ tried desperately to persuade Hitler to pull back the northern 


wing, which was threatened with encirclement, but in vain. 


72 Gurkin, ‘Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1, No. 39. 

73, Panzerarmeeoberkommando 3, Ia, No. M 1101/43 geh., 8 Oct. 1943, Ia daily report to Obkdo. 
H.Gr. Mitte, BA-MA RH 21-3/212. 

74 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2045, 430. 75 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 62. 76 Ibid. 44. 

77 KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 8 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RH 19-II/156; KTB 3. Panzerarmee, 8 Nov. 1943, 
BA-MA RH 21-3/244. 
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Map IV.1.1. The withdrawal of Army Group Centre to the Panther Line (12 July to 2 


October 1943) 


Sources: OKH situation maps for 12.7, 16.8, 15.9, 2.10.1943, BA-MA, Kart RH-2, Ost/725, 761, 796, 814 
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Map IV.1.2. The battles around Nevel and Vitebsk in the autumn and winter of 1943/4 


(6 October 1943 to 17 February 1944) 
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On 8 November, in addition to the failure of the counter-attack on the northern 
wing, a new crisis arose on Third Armoured Army’s southern wing: VI Army Corps 
was attacked frontally from the east in a Soviet thrust aimed at Vitebsk. The Soviet 
II Guards Cavalry Corps made a breach in the German front that was sealed off 
only with extreme difficulty. In the course of this action it became clear that Third 
Armoured Army scarcely had enough strength for a counter-attack. Its strongest 
unit up till then, 20th Armoured Division, shrank in November to a combined 
combat strength of 500 men and 19 tanks.’7® That was symptomatic of the whole 
army, whose remaining combat strength on 17 November was only 21,500.”? 
As can be seen from a glance at the situation map, the state of Reinhardt’s armoured 
army was so critical that the encirclement and destruction of a large part of its units 
seemed inevitable. However, 1st Baltic Front had suffered such huge losses that its 
troops were ultimately also incapable of further action. On 19 November Stalin 
dismissed its unsuccessful commander-in-chief, Gen. Andrei Ivanovich Yere- 
menko, and replaced him by Bagramyan, a much more skilful general.°° 

Under Bagramyan’s leadership 1st Baltic Front immediately launched a new 
offensive, known in the German sources as the first winter battle of Vitebsk 
(13 December 1943 to 17 January 1944). Bagramyan received reinforcements 
which brought about a turnaround, although his more efficient operational 
command also had an effect. From the outset he deployed I Armoured Corps 
with 11th Guards Army at the point of concentration, while V Armoured Corps 
and III Guards Cavalry were to split the German front through additional thrusts. 
In the first phase of the battle the fighting was concentrated on the Gorodok 
corridor, which stretched from Vitebsk via Gorodok northwards to the Lobok lake 
district. In October the Soviet forces had managed to break through the front to the 
north of Lobok and push forwards, fanning out on both sides, but, unable to 
penetrate the Lobok pass between two lakes, they had failed in their attempt to 
widen the breach southwards. Nevertheless, the long northward-stretching front 
salient had been increasingly narrowed by the Soviet attacks on its flanks, and the 
Gorodok corridor constituted an obvious temptation to cut it off by means of a 
pincer attack. Col.-Gen. Reinhardt had already called for withdrawal from the 
northern section of the salient several times, arguing that the exposed Lobok 
defensive position could all too easily be circumvented by the enemy. He received 
little support from Field Marshal Busch, however, who retorted: “That is for the 
Fuhrer to decide, not you!’*! The commander-in-chief of Third Armoured Army 
had even threatened to resign his post: ‘In my position, I cannot simply stand by 
and watch disaster approaching. That is impossible. Someone else will have to 
do it.’8? In all controversies, however, Busch took refuge in Hitler’s instructions: 
‘T have no alternative. I am under orders from the Fihrer, and so are you. And an 


78 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2053, 104. 

79 KTB 3. Panzerarmee, 17 Nov. 1943, 6, fo. 98, BA-MA RH 21-3/244. 

80 On Bagramyan’s briefing with Stalin in Moscow, see Bagramyan, So schritten wir zum Sieg, 
223-5. 

81 KTB 3. Panzerarmee, 17 Nov.1943, 3, fo. 95, BA-MA RH 21-3/244. 82 Thid. 
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order from the Fiihrer must be obeyed.’®3 In this phase it became clear that it was 
extremely detrimental for the army group to be led by Field Marshal Busch, who 
carried out Hitler’s orders more uncritically than probably any other commander. 
Busch reduced himself and his staff to a mere instrument for the execution of the 
Fiihrer’s instructions. That was extremely dangerous, however, given Hitler’s 
increasing denial of the reality at the front. The dictator still retained the vision 
of a ‘great solution’, that is, closure of the Nevel—Lobok gap by means of a 
concerted attack by both army groups. His manic obsession with not evacuating 
front salients and bridgeheads that were hard to defend, but instead holding on to 
them as a springboard for possible future offensives, now became increasingly 
strong. More and more frequently, strategic utopia collided with operational reality. 

When the Red Army launched its new offensive on 13 December, the directions 
of thrust were precisely those predicted by Col.-Gen. Reinhardt. The upper section 
of the Gorodok corridor was attacked simultaneously from the east, north, and 
west. The resulting situation was especially dangerous for the exposed German 
forces at Lobok. The second day already saw the German front breached on the 
flanks of the corridor by 11 Guards Army from the east and 4th Shock Army from 
the west. The pincer attack threatened to encircle several divisions of IX Army 
Corps, which was deployed on the northern wing. As the defensive positions could 
no longer be held, the only solution was to retreat southwards as quickly as possible 
to escape from the trap. That was what the commanding general of the army corps 
demanded: “We are faced with the following decision: either let ourselves be beaten 
to death where we stand, which would mean a great loss of men and material, or 
else pull back while there is still the hope of withdrawing tonight in an orderly 
fashion.’84 When Reinhardt, in ‘an excited argument with the field marshal’, 
requested permission to withdraw, Busch once again invoked Hitler’s ‘great 
solution’.8> However, the idea of defending the Lobok pass as the springboard 
for a counter-attack was by now completely illusory. Much too late, the 
commander-in-chief of the army group summoned up the courage to apply, via 
the OKH, for Hitler’s permission to withdraw. And much too late, at 14.00 on 15 
December, the dictator gave his permission.®° There now began a race against the 
concentrically advancing Soviet attackers. 

While other units managed to escape, 87th Infantry Division was boxed in. The 
following day, 16 December, it broke through the enclosing ring with the courage 
of despair.8? Third Armoured Army’s war diary reported euphorically: “With 
division commander Col. [Mauritz] Baron von Strachwitz at their head, the 
infantrymen overran everything with hand weapons and cries of hurrah!’®* In the 
last phase of the breakthrough, moreover, several Soviet artillery batteries were put 


83 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 53. 

84 KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 14 Dec. 1943, 2400, BA-MA RH 19-II/157. 

85 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 68. 

86 KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 15 Dec. 1943, 2412, BA-MA RH 19-II/157. 

87 87. Inf.Div., Kdr., Ia, No. 1759/43 geh., 22 Dec. 1943, ‘Gefechtsbericht iiber den Durchbruch 
der 87. Inf.-Division bei Choljawki am 16.12.43’, (fos. 50-4), BA-MA RH 21-3/306. 

88 KTB 3. Panzerarmee, 17 Dec. 1943, 64, BA-MA RH 21-3/245. 
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out of action. But then came disillusionment. Although a total of 4,780 men and 
1,000 horses out of the enclosed 7,200 men and 2,900 horses managed to escape,®® 
all the heavy weapons, including the whole artillery, were left behind. In a later 
analysis Lt.-Gen. (ret.) Otto Heidkamper, Third Armoured Army’s chief of staff at 
the time, declared bitterly: “The army’s strongest division is in ruins. Another “too 
late”! The division would certainly have escaped in battle-worthy condition if the 
order to retreat so urgently requested by the armoured army’s commander-in-chief 
had been given 24 hours earlier.°° General (ret.) von Tippelkirch described the 
episode as ‘an example of an unbroken chain of sacrifices and losses caused by 
Hitler’s orders to hold out’.?! 

Without 87th Infantry Division’s heavy weaponry it appeared impossible to hold 
at least the southern section of the salient. On 24 December Gorodok too was lost. 
The fighting now shifted to the centre of Third Armoured Army, where the Soviet 
attackers were attempting to advance on Vitebsk from the east. In the end, however, 
they abandoned their offensive after suffering massive losses. On 17 January 1944 
the first winter battle of Vitebsk came to an end. The success of the defence 
repeatedly hung by a thread, so impressive was the superiority of an enemy 
which sent its troops into action with ruthless disregard for losses. Four Soviet 
armies with 33 rifle divisions and 17 armoured units had attacked to the east of 
Vitebsk, while to the north and north-west of the city two armies with 23 rifle 
divisions and 11 armoured units had been deployed to encircle the German 
forces.°* Third Armoured Army’s war diary records: “The intensity of the fighting 
is shown above all by the figure of 1,205 tanks shot down in the course of the battle 
(1,114 totally destroyed).’?? 

Vitebsk, on the River Dvina, was considered the gateway to the Baltic, and 
the Red Army therefore mustered all its available forces to retake the city.°4 
Early February saw the beginning of the second winter battle of Vitebsk (3 to 
17 February 1944), known in Soviet historiography as the Vitebsk Offensive 
Operation (3 February to 13 March). The city was encircled from three sides and 
attacked concentrically by six armies. According to statements by Soviet prisoners 
of war, a ‘second Stalingrad’ was planned.?° Third Armoured Army faced an assault 
by two Soviet army fronts, whose mass threatened to overwhelm it. Ist Baltic 
Front, supported by 3rd Air Army, deployed 4th Shock Army, 11th Guards Army, 
and 43rd Army, while West Front attacked from the south-east at the same time 
with 5th, 33rd, and 39th Armies, and interventions by the aircraft of 1st Air Army. 
In the initial phase of the offensive the attacking forces already numbered 436,180 
men.*° They attacked Vitebsk not frontally but on both flanks, to cut the city off. 
Meanwhile, the German front formed an arc 70 kilometres long round the Vitebsk 
‘fortress’. The salient resembled a head which the attackers were attempting to sever 


89 Ibid., 18. Dec. 1943, 76. °° Heidkamper, Witebsk, 71. 

°l Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, 348. 

92) Die Abwehrschlachten um Witebsk: Aufruf des Oberbefehlshaber 3. Panzerarmee vom 
20.1.1944’, fo. 1, BA-MA RH 21-3/282; KTB 3. Panzerarmee, 17 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 21-3/283. 

93 Tbid. 94 Grylev, Dnepr, 208. 95 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 111. 

°6 Gurkin, ‘Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1, No. 47. 
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from the trunk. As in the final phase of the first winter battle of Vitebsk, the Soviet 
attacks were concentrated on two dents in the front to the north-west and south- 
east of the city. The operational objective was to break through concentrically at the 
narrowest place on the base of the salient so that the two pincer arms joined up west 
of Vitebsk in the rear of the German defending forces. The war diaries accordingly 
refer to the ‘double battle of Vitebsk’, since the fighting was focused on those two 
points.?” North-west of the city, on Lake Saronovskoye, the mass of 1st Baltic 
Front attacked at the narrowest place, while three West Front armies attacked from 
the south-east on the opposite side, on the Luchesa river. 

If one looks only at the marks on the situation maps, the fighting seems rather 
undramatic, since the attackers were aiming at only minimal territorial gains. 
In truth, however, what took place on those two narrow sections of the front in 
the space of a few days was a bloodbath. The Soviet units stormed the German 
positions repeatedly in dense waves. As reported in Army Group Centre’s war diary, 
‘the ratio of our own to the enemy’s infantry combat strength was 1:8 overall, and 
as much as 1:16 at the points of concentration’.°® The enemy tried to force a 
breakthrough using ‘a concentration of artillery never seen before’.?? The front was 
stretched to breaking-point. Time and again collapse seemed imminent. But the 
Soviet losses grew to such an extent that, fortunately for the already beaten 
defenders, the attacks were broken off each time at the height of the crisis. After 
almost two weeks the Soviet onslaught appeared to have exhausted itself. On the 
German side, hope was spreading that the murderous conflict was at an end. The 
two Soviet fronts gathered their forces for one more massive blow, but the Germans 
were ready for them. They had learned from an intercepted radio message that the 
enemy was about to throw everything into the balance in one last attempt to force a 
breakthrough. On 16 February the defenders had to beat off fierce attacks, but 
managed to hold the front. The next day the second winter battle of Vitebsk was 
finally at an end.!°° Although fighting broke out again here and there in the 
following weeks, it was only of minor tactical importance. 

Third Armoured Army’s losses in this battle were relatively high, given its low 
infantry combat strength of 19,150 men.!°! They totalled 2,128 dead, 1,071 
missing, and 8,489 wounded.!° But, as usual, the Red Army’s losses were many 
times greater. In the ‘Vitebsk Offensive Operation’, according to official Soviet 
figures, the six attacking armies lost a total of 135,012 men, of whom 27,639 dead 
or missing. !°> It was noticeable in the second winter battle of Vitebsk that the Red 
Army deployed its numerically superior armour with unusual reserve. The German 


7 eg. KTB H.Gr. Mitte, 4 Dec. 1944, 322, BA-MA RH 19-II/193. 

8 Tbid., 11 Feb. 1944, 367, confirmed by Heidkamper, Witebsk, 121. According to those sources, 
the three German corps had an infantry combat strength of 19,150 men, while that of the six attacking 
Soviet armies was estimated at 152,500. 

°° KTB 3. Panzerarmee, 17 Feb. 1944, fo. 124, BA-MA RH 21-3/284. 

100 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2053, 121-2. 101 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 121. 

102 See casualty tables of the OKH medical officer, 1 to 20 Feb. 1944, BA-MA RW 6/559. 

103 Gurkin, “Liudskie poteri Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table 1, No. 47. The Soviet figures 
refer to the period from 3 Feb. to 13 Mar., although the Vitebsk offensive actually ended on 17 Feb., 
after which there was only insignificant sporadic fighting. 
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staff officers attributed this to the fact that in the previous winter battle, as already 
mentioned, the enemy had lost over 1,000 fighting vehicles. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to German figures, 332 enemy tanks were destroyed in the second winter battle 
and a further 31 immobilized.!°4 Moreover, the Germans noted with astonishment 
that throughout the months of fighting the enemy never once combined its far 
superior armoured units operationally to achieve a breakthrough. Instead, as 
reported in an analysis of the Soviet offensive tactics, “The enemy did not deploy 
compact armoured formations with more than 50 tanks. In general, tanks were 
used in support of infantry in groups of 15 to 25.1 That must have been 
astonishing in view of the great progress in operational deployment which Soviet 
armour had made during the battle in the Kursk salient. Finally, there remains the 
question of how the German defenders were able to withstand such vastly superior 
forces. One of the secrets of their success was the flexibility of the operations stafts, 
who constantly shifted their few troops to and fro so as to oppose each Soviet attack 
with a defensive concentration at the decisive point. Lt.-Gen. (ret.) Heidkamper 
commented in retrospect: 


Moltke’s aphorism that strategy is a system of expedients is uncommonly applicable to 
our conduct at that time. Each night troops were moved around in columns of trucks. 
Battalions which yesterday were still engaged in heavy fighting to the north or north- 
east of Vitebsk, were today already in action east of the city. Others which today had 
repelled all enemy attacks on a sector of the south-eastern front would tonight be 
transported to another part of the front where new attacks were expected tomorrow. 
Only constant recourse to expedients was of any use.!°° 


On the German side, the successful defence against a far superior enemy was 
celebrated as a great victory. Col.-Gen. Reinhardt, as commander-in-chief of 
Third Armoured Army, was awarded the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross with 
Oak Leaves and Swords. But both he and his troops knew it had been a shaky 
victory, in which the outcome had repeatedly hung on a knife edge. The disastrous 
consequence was that Hitler drew the wrong conclusions from the successful 
defence at Vitebsk. It supposedly confirmed the rightness of his strategy of holding 
out. Although at the end of February he authorized withdrawal to a more 
favourable defensive position around Vitebsk which shortened the front by 25 kilo- 
metres, he made clear at the same time how important the city was to him as an 
object of prestige. Vitebsk, he stressed, was ‘the last major Russian city on the 
eastern front which is still held near the front line, and it must therefore continue to 
be held in the future’.!°7 Finally, he declared Vitebsk a ‘stronghold’ and appointed 
Gen. Friedrich Gollwitzer as its commanding officer. Heidkamper describes the 
reaction: “We are outraged by this demand. Prestige is taking precedence over 
reason! It is demanded [...] that, in the event that Vitebsk is enclosed, three 
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divisions of the armoured army are to be left enclosed in the city.’!9* In retrospect it 
can been seen that the successful defence in the winter battles of Vitebsk contained 
the seed of defeat in the following summer, when the Red Army managed to 
surround Vitebsk and the defenders had no chance to escape the trap. That was the 
beginning of the end for Army Group Centre. 


(b) Fourth Army in the ‘Highway Battles’ near Orsha 


Anyone seeking an example of senseless operational command, combining incom- 
petent leadership with ruthless mass deployment of human resources, need look no 
further than the battles which raged in the area of Orsha in the winter of 1943-4. 
The Soviet West Front attacked with overwhelming superiority, mainly along the 
Moscow—Minsk highway. Time and again, the same units attacked the same places 
on the German front in exactly the same manner. By the beginning of April, West 
Front had lost more than half a million dead or wounded, and achieved almost 
nothing.! In the first 52 days West Front’s seven armies already lost 104,420 men 
in combat against Germany’s Fourth Army.!!° This was a saga that ought to have 
fascinated military historians. Official Soviet historiography, however, ignored 
these battles—not although, but precisely because an immeasurable tragedy had 
taken place!!! 

By the beginning of October 1943 Fourth Army had withdrawn from the area of 
Smolensk to the Panther Line, although its left wing at first remained in a forward 
staggered position to preserve the link with Third Armoured Army, which was 
deployed to the north near Vitebsk. The last sections of Fourth Army took up 
position on the Panther Line only on 10 October.!!* The new front sector was 120 
kilometres wide and was covered by three army corps with a total of 11 divisions. 1!4 
XII Army Corps was deployed on the southern wing near Chausy, at the interface 
with Ninth Army, but the main point of concentration of the defence was on the 
northern wing, in the area of Orsha, where XXVII Army Corps was positioned. 
Through this section ran the Moscow—Minsk highway, which was the main axis of 
the Red Army offensive now beginning. The German divisions were in poor shape. 
They were short of weapons and equipment, and their personnel strength was 
scarcely greater than that of regiments.!!4 While the actual strength of Fourth 
Army (as at 1 November 1943) was 193,510, including 14,231 paramilitary 
auxiliaries,!!> not all of them belonged to combat units at the front. The infantry, 
above all, had suffered enormous losses, for which hardly any replacements had 
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arrived. Fourth Army did not have a single armoured division, and on 10 October it 
possessed only nine operational tanks and 71 assault guns.!!° Facing it, West Front 
aligned seven armies, supported by 1st Air Army. Its total strength was given as only 
310,900 men,!!” which is surprising since, according to a later publication, West 
Front lost 530,537 dead and wounded in the ensuing attacks.!!8 This illustrates 
once again the problems with Soviet strength statistics, which usually refer only to 
the number of men deployed in the first body of troops on the first day of a given 
operation, and take no account of the huge reserves. 

In the space of half a year West Front launched eight offensives against Fourth 
Army. Five of them, the ‘highway battles’, took place on the northern wing near 
Orsha, and two others on the southern wing, while the middle section was 
subjected to only one major attack, the last of all. 


The Defensive Battle of Lenino—Bayevo (12 to 18 October 1943) 


During its withdrawal to the Panther Line, Fourth Army was pursued by units of 
West Front and attacked at Lenino, where the first defensive battle took place. The 
Soviet side deployed 19 rifle divisions, supported by an armoured corps, a cavalry 
corps, twelve artillery brigades, 20 artillery regiments from the high command’s 
reserve, three independent armoured brigades, and six tank and self-propelled-gun 
regiments.!!° This mass of forces was directed against the combat sectors of two 
divisions of XXXIX Armoured Corps, which was thereupon reinforced with all 
available reserves. The German defenders benefited from the fact that the enemy 
had advanced in great haste, and were able to repel the attack immediately despite 
the opposing forces’ enormous superiority. The Soviet forces had advanced 1,500 
metres at most, but had suffered 23,336 casualties, including 5,858 dead.!?° 


The First Highway Battle (21 to 26 October 1943) 


Only a few days later West Front opened a new offensive in the sector which was 
from now on to be the unambiguous point of concentration of its attack, that is, 
both sides of the Moscow—Minsk highway. The target of its constantly repeated 
thrusts was Orsha, in the combat sector of XXVII Army Corps, one of the most 
important traffic nodes in European Russia. The town was at the crossroads of the 
two major north-south and east-west highways, running from Leningrad to Kiev 
and from Moscow to Minsk. In addition, Orsha controlled the southern access to 
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the ‘Smolensk gate’, the land bridge between the Dnieper and the Dvina through 
which marches on and from Moscow had always passed. The Red Army massed 
large concentrations of artillery, as many as 260 cannon per kilometre of front,!?! 
to smash the German defences. The amount of ammunition used was ‘almost 
inconceivable in the conditions of the eastern theatre of war and reminiscent of the 
large-scale defensive battles on the western front in the First World War’.!?? It also 
impressed itself on the commander-in-chief of Fourth Army, Col.-Gen. Gotthard 
Heinrici, who had been a front-line officer in the previous war. Fourth Army’s 
war diary records that ‘the C-in-C was at the front for hours today and had 
the impression of a continuous artillery barrage no less heavy than at Verdun. 
The aerial photographs showed battery next to battery.’!?3 Heinrici now adopted 
the tactic that had proved itself in the First World War and enabled him, to the 
surprise of Marshal Zhukov, to stop the Soviet steamroller one last time just before 
Berlin. Realizing that the foremost positions could no longer be held in the face of 
the enemy’s destructive artillery bombardment, he adopted the ‘major battle 
procedure’. For that purpose he had established a ‘major battle line’, termed the 
‘Panther West Line’, a few kilometres to the rear. The units under attack withdrew 
to the Panther West Line at the crucial moment, so that the enemy’s heavy artillery 
barrage fell on empty ground. When the Soviet infantry divisions advanced against 
what they believed to be already beaten German defenders, they ran up against the 
new defensive positions. Once again, the lack of mobility of mass concentrations 
was decisive, since the densely concentrated Soviet artillery units were unable to 
change position fast enough. The Red Army’s attacking formations had advanced 
beyond the range of their own artillery and found themselves instead within 
optimum range of the German guns. As a result, the defenders were able to repel 
the attack by the superior enemy forces and inflict huge losses. 


The Second Highway Battle (29 October 1943) 


This battle, which began immediately afterwards, was the shortest of all. It failed 
from the outset and lasted only one day. According to Fourth Army’s war diary, on 
that day a ‘major attack on both sides of the highway, preceded by an enormous 
artillery barrage, was repelled in its entirety’.!*4 The main thrust, supported by 
‘unbelievably heavy artillery’, was accompanied by diversionary attacks along 
almost all the remaining army front.!*° The Soviet accounts make no mention of 
this debacle. The previous offensive had failed because the artillery was unable to 
catch up, but by now the cannon had been repositioned. Clearly, however, the 
infantry units had suffered such great losses in the meantime that they were no 
longer capable of a powerful advance. The German officers also wondered why the 
major Soviet offensives followed so closely upon each other, allowing the attackers 
insufficient time to prepare for the next action. 
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The Third Highway Battle (1 to 19 November 1943) 


After receiving substantial reinforcements, the units of West Front again attacked 
in a closely confined area with a total of 32 rifle divisions, supported by 410 tanks 
and powerful artillery.!2° Although Fourth Army, which had been obliged to 
transfer several units to other sectors of the front, was in an increasingly critical 
situation, !?” the Soviet offensive failed once again, owing to inefficient combined 
arms action. With the Soviet operations staffs unable to bring their human and 
material superiority to bear, the combat operations were uncoordinated. The 
outcome was a gross disproportion between effort and effect. In less than a week 
the Soviet forces lost 38,756 men, including 9,167 dead, and managed to advance 
1 to 4 kilometres at most.!?8 Once again, the real objective—a breakthrough— 


eluded them. 


The Fourth Highway Battle (30 November to 2 December 1943) 


The next battle was a repeat of the previous one, except that the outcome was even 
more negative for the Soviet side. The attacks were carried out mechanically, always 
according to the same scenario, with predictable results. The point of concentration 
was also on the same section where several frontal attempts at a breakthrough had 
already failed. The German defenders were therefore able to concentrate their forces 
on that narrow section in the area of XXVII Army Corps. Reinforcement of the left 
wing, however, involved a high risk for all other sections of the army front. Had the 
Soviet point of concentration been shifted further south to the area of XXXIX 
Armoured Corps, it would have inevitably led to a serious crisis, since that 
formation had been obliged to give up so many troops that its positions could 
often be covered only by stand-by units: “There were no more than 20 men per 
kilometre. Even a light attack could have broken through the front. Thank God it 
never came.’!?? Although the Soviet thrusts were so stereotypical in their method, 
they were carried out ‘with the enormous toughness for which the enemy is known 
and without regard for losses’.!° One particularity was the incredible brutality with 
which the troops of the penal battalions, each containing up to 1,200 men, were 
driven into the German fire. On 1 December a captured Soviet captain from a penal 
battalion reported that the previous day the first wave had suffered 90 per cent losses 
and the second wave 60 per cent.!3! “When we entered the battlefield, we felt like we 
were being led to execution,’ said another Soviet prisoner, commenting on 
those mass attacks.!3? One reason for the ruthless use of manpower may lie in a 
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directive from Stalin, who allegedly ordered that on 5 December, ‘Soviet Constitu- 
tion Day’, he was to be informed that Orsha had been taken.!93 

An interim balance shows that in the first phase of the battles alone, from 
12 October to 2 December 1943, West Front lost a total of 104,421 men, of 
whom 24,553 dead or missing. '34 For the German Fourth Army, the correspond- 
ing figures cover the period 21 October to 10 December: its losses amounted to 
17,662 men, of whom 5,628 dead or missing.!9° After the fourth highway battle 
there was a long pause. Although the Red Army continued to attack, at Christmas 
for example, the assaults had only tactical significance. Fourth Army HQ, which 
had been obliged to give up even more units, awaited a future offensive with great 
foreboding. So far the Soviet large-scale attacks had failed, mainly because the 
enemy had never taken the time to prepare them carefully. In February, however, 
there were more and more signs that a new, long-planned offensive was imminent. 


The Major Offensive against the Southern Wing (22 to 25 February 1944) 


Meanwhile a threatening situation had arisen on the right wing, where the neigh- 
bouring Ninth Army was suffering heavy attacks by Belorussian Front. For that 
reason its former northern wing was assigned to Fourth Army. In February 
Belorussian Front nevertheless managed to break through Ninth Army’s positions 
to the north of Rogachev and establish a bridgehead on the western bank of the 
Dnieper. The aim of the operation was to push forward in the direction of 
Bobruisk. From 22 February the offensive was backed up by a simultaneous 
large-scale attack by West Front against the former southern wing of Fourth 
Army. This action, however, ended in failure. A secret “Report of 11 April 1944 
to Comrade Stalin by the Commission of the State Defence Committee’ contains 
the following assessment: “The partial operation of 22 to 25 February in the 
direction of Orsha achieved nothing at all. In the course of the operation, parts 
of 52nd Fortified Area!?° were themselves surrounded. The original situation was 
restored at the cost of great losses.’13” 


The Fifth Highway Battle (5 to 9 March 1944) 


Immediately afterwards came a new highway battle, which was problematic in 
forcing Fourth Army to shift the point of concentration rapidly from the right to 
the left wing. This time the attacks were carried out with greater force. Further- 
more, the main thrust was accompanied by several feints, to induce the defenders to 
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disperse their forces. Despite this new finesse, the offensive failed once again. That 
concluded the fifth and last highway battle between Smolensk and Orsha. 


The Defensive Battle on the Southern Flank (25 to 31 March 1944) 


At the end of the winter battles Fourth Army had to shift the point of concentration 
once again, this time back to the right wing. Following the withdrawal by Ninth 
Army, the front line on the far side of the Dnieper was bowed out like a balcony to 
the east, so that the southern flank was under threat. At the end of March, units of 
West Front and Belorussian Front attempted a breakthrough in that sector. The 
attacks took place between Chausy and the Dnieper, with the aim of dislodging 
Fourth Army and forcing it back in a north-westerly direction towards Mogilev. 
However, this last offensive also failed. 

For the Soviet West Front, the ratio of losses was disastrous. From 12 October 
1943 to the end of March 1944 it had conducted eleven operations against the 
German Fourth Army, and occasionally against Third Armoured Army. In not one 
of those operations did it achieve any noteworthy success, while its losses amounted 
to 530,537 dead or wounded.!8 In contrast, the Fourth Army’s losses totalled only 
10,566 dead or missing, and 24,490 wounded.!? 


The Balance-Sheet from the German Perspective 


In the space of half a year Fourth Army had fought eight successful defensive 
battles. It was the only German army on the eastern front to have largely main- 
tained its positions. It had even been able to hold a largish bridgehead east of the 
Dnieper. In the following weeks there was a long pause in the fighting, which gave 
the operational staffs enough time to complete occurrence reports. Clearly, success 
was mainly due to three factors: 


Early reconnaissance: Faced with forces that were many times superior, it was 
absolutely necessary to ascertain the enemy’s intentions at an early stage. Not 
only the place, but also the likely time of the enemy attack had to be known, so 
as to be able to withdraw at the right moment to a prepared position in the rear and 
concentrate all the defensive strength there. In general, the combination of all 
reconnaissance methods worked very well, with radio reconnaissance playing a 
decisive role. In any case, the Soviet enemy made the task of the German reconnais- 
sance and counter-intelligence departments very easy by its ponderous, stereotypical 
conduct of operations. 
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Defensive points of concentration: The point of concentration of the enemy attack 
had to be met by an opposing concentration of defence forces. To that end, the 
front lines were manned extremely thinly and forces were withdrawn from them as 
reserves to be used to reinforce the sector under attack. Above all, it was there that 
the mass of artillery and anti-tank systems were positioned. This defensive concen- 
tration nevertheless entailed a considerable risk, since large stretches of the rest of 
the front could be guarded only symbolically. 


Staggered defensive positions: Col.-Gen. Heinrici, an expert in ‘mobile defence’, 
favoured the ‘major battle procedure’ already developed in the First World 
War. The defenders’ surprise withdrawal to a prepared rear position saved them 
from destruction by the massive Soviet artillery barrage and prevented a break- 
through. As one analysis rightly observes: “The existence of further defensive 
positions in their rear gave both commanders and troops a feeling of security. 
What Hitler feared, and the reason why he forbade even the construction of 
rearward defence positions—namely that the troops would always be looking over 
their shoulders—never happened. [...] The army therefore constructed rearward 
defence positions partly against explicit orders from the top leadership and 
without its knowledge.’!4° 


The assessment of the Soviet rank and file is also interesting: “The Russians showed 
themselves to be exceptionally weather-resistant. Snow, rain, cold, and ice did not 
bother them. Their winter clothing could be considered excellent. [...] All in all, 
the Russians were adversaries deserving full respect for their toughness, courage, 
and endurance.’!4! The assessment of the Soviet staffs, however, was less flattering. 
The lower leadership was deemed ‘rather ponderous in many respects’. The 
judgement regarding the upper leadership was even more damning: “During the 
highway battles the enemy mostly attacked time and again at the same, almost 
traditional places, as if trying once again to force a breakthrough there. The cost was 
a secondary consideration, given the huge reserve of manpower at its disposal.’ And 
again: ‘In wave after wave, the seemingly inexhaustible mass of men rose from the 
trenches, pushed forwards, slid back, and then came on again.’!4? 


The Balance-Sheet from the Soviet Perspective 


West Front’s failed offensives in the winter half-year of 1943/4 were hardly 
mentioned in official Soviet historiography. A long-unpublished key document, 
kept secret until now, namely the ‘Report of 11 April 1944 to Comrade Stalin by 
the Commission of the State Defence Committee’,!4> is therefore all the more 
interesting. The commission was headed by a member of the State Defence 
Committee, Georgii Maksimilianovich Malenkov (later president of the Council 
of Ministers), and consisted of several generals, such as Colonel-Generals Aleksandr 
Sergeyevich Shcherbakov and Sergei Matveyevich Shtemenko. The report in 
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question contains the following judgement of the eleven offensives carried out 
from 12 October 1943 to the end of March 1944: ‘All these operations ended 
without success, and the army front failed to fulfil the tasks assigned to it by the 
Stavka. In none of the listed operations was the enemy defence broken through, not 
even in tactical depth; at best, the operation ended in an insignificant penetration of 
the enemy defences whereby our troops incurred great losses.’!44 Nor did the 
members of the commission accept the excuse that West Front had received too 
little material support. On the contrary, it had received more ammunition than any 
other army front.!49 Its failure was due ‘solely to unsatisfactory leadership by the 
fronts HQ. In all the operations, West Front was considerably superior to the 
enemy in personnel and material, which gave every reason to hope for victory.’!4° 

As a result of the commission’s report to Stalin, West Front’s commander-in- 
chief, General Vasily Danilovich Sokolovsky,!4” and several other senior officers 
were relieved of their posts. Strangely enough, the chief of staff, Lt.-Gen. Aleksandr 
Petrovich Pokrovsky, came through entirely unscathed, although he is described in 
the report as an officer ‘unsuited’ to his function ‘who fights shy of responsibility 
and is unable to take decisions independently, even on trivial matters’.!4° His staff 
seemed to the members of the commission ‘actually a kind of statistics office, which 
merely collects information about the situation, and is even late in doing that’.!4° 
With regard to the use of armour, the report criticized its repeatedly premature 
deployment against defensive positions that were still intact. As a result of those 
useless attempts to force a frontal breakthrough with tanks alone, I] Armoured 
Corps was finally left with only two fighting vehicles.!°° Most surprising of all is 
how poorly the collection of enemy intelligence was carried out. After all, the Soviet 
intelligence service, the Razvedka, has a legendary reputation with western historians. 
According to the commission’s report, “West Front’s intelligence gathering is 
wholly unsatisfactory. The information is frequently false.’!°! From 1 January to 
14 February, for example, 174th, 192nd, and 247th Rifle Divisions sent shock 
troops on hundreds of missions with the aim of taking prisoners for interrogation. 
They resulted in the capture of not a single German soldier. Instead, losses were 
incurred on the Soviet side, for example when shock troops stumbled into 
minefields of which they had not been informed. The report also criticized the 
performance of secret agents infiltrated by West Front, especially as some of them 
already drew attention to themselves by their clothing: “There are particularly 
serious defects in regard to the collection of intelligence by agents. West Front 
entrusts this task to dubious individuals, and it is carried out in a primitive and 
stereotypical fashion.’ !>? 

According to the Russian military historian Makhmut Gareyev, however, the 
basic mistake was made by the Stavka itself. It underestimated the defensive strength 
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of Army Group Centre and held the enemy to be so weakened in the central 
direction (meaning Fourth Army) as to be no longer capable of withstanding a Soviet 
offensive. Instead of directing the operations of Baltic Front, West Front, and 
Belorussian Front at a joint strategic objective, it had each of those fronts carry out 
independent offensives.!>> It assigned West Front eleven offensive operations in less 
than six months, ‘which meant an average of 15 days for each operation, whereas 
experience shows that at least 30 to 40 days are needed for the preparation of a single 
major offensive operation’. Gareyev concludes that ‘if, instead of the eleven oper- 
ations, two or three well-organized offensives had been carried out, the outcome 
might have been more positive’.!°4 

Nevertheless, Gareyev’s criticism is also directed at West Front’s HQ: ‘Strangely 
enough, they had not even planned one combined operation by the whole West 
Front; all the operations were conducted by individual armies in isolation.’!°° 
Under the service regulations in force, as already explained, Soviet officers could 
not be held responsible for the consequences of an action if they adhered strictly to 
an order from a superior. Only those who dared to deviate from orders were 
punished.!°° In this case, such responsibility-avoidance behaviour was displayed 
even at the very top, by West Front’s commander-in-chief, Gen. Sokolovsky, and 
his chief of staff, Lt.-Gen. Pokrovsky. Both of them belonged to the ‘old school’ of 
army officers, who confined themselves to executing prior orders. Eschewing all 
personal initiative, they launched attack after attack in the same direction, without 
any element of surprise. The enormous losses of command personnel are therefore 
by no means surprising. In the space of half a year West Front lost (dead or 
wounded) 12 divisional commanders or their deputies/heads of staff, 33 regimental 
commanders or their deputies, and 174 battalion commanders. And the rank and 
file also paid a heavy price.!>7 

There was, of course, another reason for the excessive losses (not only by West 
Front). Red Army had never placed a high premium on the qualitative training of 
its troops, since it had almost inexhaustible quantities at its disposal. But from the 
summer of 1943 the level of training in many units declined to a frightening degree. 
To put it cynically, many soldiers were of use only as ‘cannon fodder’ and were 
exploited accordingly. The German intelligence services established that they were 
frequently young men from the reconquered territories who were sent straight into 
combat units with insufficient preparation.!°8 This is confirmed by Gareyev from 
his own experience: ‘T recall that from January to March 1944 our brigade several 
times received reinforcements of 100 to 200 men from reserve regiments, who 
were sent directly onto the battlefield. Often the unit commanders did not know 
their men, and vice versa.’!°? The inestimable importance of basic training was 
seen the following summer, after the Soviet units had used the break in hostilities 
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since the spring—sometimes as long as several months—to prepare for the new 
operation (BAGRATION). The German defenders, who were again expecting frenzied, 
uncoordinated attacks by hordes of Red Army soldiers, were in for a surprise. 


(c) Ninth Army in the Defensive Battles to the East of Bobruisk 


Of all four armies of Army Group Centre, it was Ninth Army which had fought the 
most battles in the summer of 1943. During Operation CITADEL it attacked from 
the north in the direction of Kursk. After that, it had to defend against the Soviet 
counter-offensive at Orel, and withdrew to the Hagen Line. By 2 October heavy 
defensive engagements in the Bryansk area were followed by the major withdrawal 
movement to the Panther Line. For a while Ninth Army was away from the main 
course of events, while heavy attacks were directed against the neighbouring Second 
Army. It was, nevertheless, affected when Second Army was forced back and its 
own right wing came under threat. As the gap between Army Group South and 
Second Army widened in the months following, the latter’s southern flank extend- 
ed increasingly to the west. As a result, Ninth Army had to take over more and 
more sectors from Second Army, so that its border on the right also shifted 
substantially westwards. There is thus a close connection between the defensive 
operations of the two major formations. 

The war diary records nothing spectacular for a while, with the exception of 
5 November, when Col.-Gen. Walter Model was wholly unexpectedly removed 
from his post as commander-in-chief of Ninth Army.!© For almost three months, 
until 31 January 1944, he was not given another command. His dismissal met with 
astonishment, since Model was known as Hitler’s ‘favourite general’. The Fiihrer, 
however, proved very resentful. He was apparently unable to forgive Model 
for initiating withdrawal to the Hagen Line on his own authority weeks before 
at Orel.!°! Although Model had fallen temporarily into disfavour, his open dis- 
obedience had saved numerous units of Ninth Army. He was succeeded as 
commander-in-chief of Ninth Army by Gen. Josef Harpe. Harpe was reputed to 
be a capable commander, but he certainly did not have the exceptional leadership 
qualities of his predecessor. 

The weaknesses caused by the constant transfer of units to other armies weighed 
more heavily in the balance. Less than a week after withdrawal to the Panther Line, 
Ninth Army was obliged to give up the following forces: two infantry divisions, one 
armoured division, 25 per cent of its artillery battalions, 50 per cent of its rocket- 
launcher regiments, 40 per cent of its assault guns, and 50 per cent of its sapper and 
construction units.!°? Its three army corps were left without a single armoured 
division. On 8 October 1943 its remaining complement of operational fighting 
vehicles consisted of 16 tanks, 41 assault guns, and 33 anti-tank cannon on self- 
propelling carriages.'©> Yet the reduction of personnel and material still continued. 
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Hardly a day went by without Ninth Army having further troops withdrawn, so 
that ‘its already overstretched front was further weakened time and again’.!© In his 
first briefing with Field Marshal Busch, Gen. Harpe stressed that ‘the Army had 
already taken more bloodletting than it could stand’.!©> At that point in time, 
Ninth Army’s remaining combat strength was 19,360 men.!°° 

In the second half of November the situation of its neighbour to the right 
became even more critical. On 10 November 1943 Belorussian Front launched 
the Gomel-Rechitsa Offensive Operation, which was at first directed primarily 
against Second Army’s northern wing. On 13 November it achieved a break- 
through south of Rechitsa. The Soviet units then pushed further and further 
northwards on the west bank of the Dnieper to the Berezina estuary at Gorval. 
Since Ninth Army’s front extended to a bridgehead east of the Dnieper, its 
commanders viewed developments on the right flank and in the rear with great 
concern. Second Army failed to close the gap, with the result that XXXV Army 
Corps, positioned on its northern wing, was split off. The corps withdrew to the 
east bank of the Dnieper and tried to form a new front line on the ruptured right 
flank, whereupon Army Group Centre HQ ordered it to be placed under the 
command of Ninth Army. XXXV Army Corps, in an exposed position in the 
Gomel salient stretching far to the south, came under a pincer attack by Soviet 
forces on two sides: from the east at Gomel and from the south-west against the 
newly established Dnieper front at Rechitsa. But given its overstretched front and 
depleted units, Ninth Army considered itself unable to provide its neighbour with 
any support. “Whoever tries to cover everything, covers nothing’ was the sarcastic 
comment from its HQ.!° Instead, it called for the immediate evacuation of the 
Gomel salient—a request that was also put forward by Second Army and the Army 
Group Centre HQ. Once again, however, Hitler was intractable, which proved to 
be a serious mistake. 

On 22 November an additional Soviet attack began against Ninth Army’s 
northern wing at Propoysk. At the same time, on the southern wing, new Soviet 
forces pushed forward along the Berezina in a north-westerly direction in the 
gap between Ninth and Second Army.!°* On 24 November Hitler finally gave 
permission to evacuate the untenable Gomel salient.!©? Most of the units withdrew 
to a bridgehead on the Dnieper near Rogachev. However, the situation further 
north had also become so critical that a partial withdrawal to the Dnieper had to be 
ordered. That freed up forces for the counter-attack that had long been called for to 
close the gap between the two armies. This operation, code-named ‘NIKOLAUS’, was 
planned as a concentric pincer attack in which Ninth Army would advance 
southwards along the Berezina from Parichi and Second Army northwards from 
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Ozarichi.!7° Ninth Army’s attack group consisted of 134th and 293rd Infantry 
Divisions, an SS brigade, and 16th Armoured Division, which was being brought 
up from Italy. Second Army’s attack group was considerably weaker. All it could 
muster were parts of 4th Armoured Division, a reinforced infantry regiment, and an 
armoured reconnaissance battalion.!7! Since 16th Armoured Division was late in 
arriving, Operation NIKOLAUS began only on 20th December. The two pincer arms 
nevertheless joined up on the following day, closing the gap between the two 
armies.'7* The second phase of Operation NIKOLAUS was planned as a continuation 
of the attack to the east, with the aim of regaining as much ground as possible. 
This action was only moderately successful, however, and it was broken off on 
26 December when 16th Armoured Division had to be withdrawn once again and 
sent urgently to the assistance of Army Group South. 

On 8 January 1944 Belorussian Front, led by Gen. Rokossovsky, launched a new 
offensive aimed at the interface between Second and Ninth Armies. In response, 
Army Group Centre HQ shifted the boundary between the two armies southwards 
again to ensure unified operational command, assigning the former northern wing 
of Second Army at Ozarichi to Ninth Army.!7? The move to the right was 
completed by attaching Ninth Army’s former left wing at Stary Bykhov to Fourth 
Army, positioned to the north. Renewed attacks against Ninth Army’s southern 
wing finally forced a tactical withdrawal to the north-west on both sides of the 
Berezina. Right into March, Soviet armies repeatedly tried to break through in the 
direction of Bobruisk, but without success. 

The northern wing also came under enormous pressure on 21 February,!”4 when 
Belorussian Front launched the Rogachev—Zhlobin Offensive Operation, deploying 
3rd, 48th, and 50th armies, with support from 16th Air Army. The initial attacking 
force numbered 232,000 men.!”° Although it succeeded in establishing a bridge- 
head west of the Dnieper and advancing as far as the Drut river, this time too, as 
with previous offensives, no operational breakthrough was achieved. Here the 
decisive factor was the timely withdrawal by the German units to a prepared 
position in the rear. At the beginning of March the fighting abated, and in the 
period following further forces, in particular LVI Armoured Corps, were transferred 
to Second Army, whose right wing stretched increasingly further westwards. At the 
same time, Second Army gave its eastern wing to Ninth Army,!7° whose positions 
finally reached as far as the Pripet river west of Petrikov. 
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To sum up: in the autumn of 1943 Ninth Army engaged in a continuous drift to 
the south and west. The following spring, as a result, it found itself occupying the 
front sector previously occupied by Second Army (though slightly further to the 
west). Second Army, on the other hand, had been constantly obliged to extend 
its right wing westwards, as it had proved impossible to close the gap with 
Army Group South. The dynamics and dramatic events of the battle on the 
ever-lengthening right flank are described in the following chapter. 


(d) Second Army and Protection of the Open Southern Flank 


Of all the army groups on the eastern front, only Army Group Centre still held 
some of its positions in the winter half-year of 1943/4. In the centre it was even able 
to hold the Panther Line east of the Dnieper, to which it had withdrawn at the 
beginning of October. However, by the spring of 1944, when the neighbouring 
Army Group South had been forced back 400 kilometres to the west, the southern 
flank was exposed along that length, and Second Army had to be deployed to cover 
the opening. During withdrawal to the Panther Line, as discussed earlier, a 
breakdown occurred at the interface with Army Group South. Since Hitler refused 
permission for early withdrawal behind the Dnieper, Soviet units were able to 
cross the river at the Pripet estuary near Chernobyl and form a bridgehead. 
When the boundary of Army Group Centre was shifted to south of Chernobyl 
on 14 October, Second Army became responsible for this problematic sector too. 

In August 1943 Second Army, with four army corps, was the Army Group’s 
strongest major formation. Of its 15 infantry and armoured divisions, however, 
nine were classified as ‘combat groups’ or ‘remnants’ and existed primarily as flags 
on the situation maps. Second Army’s total combat strength on 11 October was 
only 21,129 men.!77 In LVI Armoured Corps, deployed on the southern flank, 
four of the five armoured divisions had been merged. Nevertheless, at that point 
in time Second Army had only 21 tanks and 31 assault guns available.!7° On 
20 October Central Front, positioned opposite Second Army, was merged with 
Bryansk Front and renamed Belorussian Front. It had at its disposal 761,300 
men,!7? 7,560 cannon and grenade launchers, 247 tanks and assault guns, and 
526 aircraft.!®° Further reinforcements, mainly tanks, arrived in the course of the 
fighting. However, danger also threatened from the direction of Chernobyl through 
the northern wing of Voronezh Front (likewise renamed1st Ukrainian Front on 20 
October). The following section deals first of all with events in Second Army’s 
central and northern sectors. 

From 10 to 30 November Belorussian Front, commanded by Gen. Rokossovsky, 
conducted the Gomel—Rechitsa Offensive Operation,!8! in which it lost 88,206 
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men, of whom 21,650 dead or missing.'®? Soviet superiority was enormous, 
especially to the south of Gomel, where the attacking units pushed relatively easily 
through the weakly manned German front.!83 On 13 November Second Army 
already had to report that ‘the dam is now broken’.!®4 After the Soviet troops 
had taken Rechitsa, they pushed further along the Berezina in a north-westerly 
direction. That gave rise to a critical situation for Second Army’s left (northern) 
flank, which had been split off and was still deployed east of the Dnieper near 
Gomel, since Hitler categorically refused to allow a withdrawal behind the river. 
On 15 November General Weiss, the commander-in-chief of Second Army, had 
already recorded a sober assessment of the situation: ‘If the army remains bound by 
the existing instructions, it will very shortly be incapable of combat owing to lack of 
ammunition and supplies, and will face destruction. If a second Stalingrad is 
demanded of it, it will sacrifice itself. But in my view that is not an operational 
necessity.’!8> Zeitzler, the OKH chief of staff, shared that view, but that put him at 
odds with Hitler, who was absolutely determined to keep Gomel for reasons of 
prestige.'®° Meanwhile XXXV Army Corps, deployed on the northern wing, had 
been split off, and Army Group Centre HQ accordingly put it under the command 
of Ninth Army. That solved a difficult problem for Second Army, but the situation 
continued to escalate. In the end, the connection between the two armies was 
also broken, and the Soviet wedge pushed deeper and deeper along the Berezina. 
On 24 November, when Hitler, much too late, gave permission to evacuate the 
Gomedl salient, Ninth Army was at last able to release forces for a concerted attack 
with Second Army in order to close the gap. As we have seen, this action (Operation 
NIKOLAUS) resulted on 21 December in the junction of the two pincer arms and 
re-establishment of the front.!87 

At the beginning of 1944 Belorussian Front launched a new attack, the 
Kalinkovichi-Mozyr Offensive Operation, which lasted from 8 to 30 January. 
It deployed 61st and 65th Armies, supported by 16th Air Army, with an initial 
attacking force of 232,600 men.!8% Against such strength the German defenders 
had little to muster. In October Second Army had still possessed a nominal 
15 divisions, but only six were left.'8? Despite a desperate German defence, the 
Soviet units broke through the front and pushed forward in depth. Second Army 
HQ wanted to withdraw and take up a new position along the Ipa, a tributary of 
the Pripet. But Field Marshal Busch, the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
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Centre, was not prepared to risk a conflict with Hitler. On 11 January he instructed 
his troops to ‘keep their chins up; here too the Russians will probably exhaust their 
forces, as so often in the past. We have to hold out, if necessary till five minutes past 
midnight.’!°° Instead of approving withdrawal to the Pripet—Ipa position, he 
relieved Second Army only, by moving the dividing line with Ninth Army further 
to the south. The following day, however, the situation had escalated so far that the 
order to withdraw, which Hitler had ‘flatly refused’ that same morning,!?! had to 
be given around noon. As a result, the important towns of Kalinkovichi and Mozyr 
were given up. Although the new position along the Ipa could be held at first, the 
problem of the open southern flank now made itself felt. Second Army stood to the 
north of the Pripet, while to the south of the river a large gap had opened up with 
Army Group South. With the Soviet forces pushing westwards unimpeded through 
the gap, Second Army had no alternative but to withdraw its defensive positions 
to the west again—from the Ipa to the Ptich, another tributary of the Pripet. There, 
in the area east of Petrikov, the front was restabilized and held until the Red Army’s 
subsequent summer offensive in June 1944. 

From 8 to 30 January, the two Soviet armies involved in this operation lost 
56,157 men, of whom 12,359 dead or missing.!?? On the German side, Second 
Army’s total losses over a comparable period were only 4,040 men, of whom 720 
dead or missing.!?? But bare figures alone cannot convey the harshness of those 
winter battles. Here is what Second Army HQ had to say in a corps-level status 
report dated 15 January: 


The troops are enduring uninterrupted deployment for days on end in extremely fierce 
large-scale battle conditions and without any shelter. In their present position, with no 
shelter whatsoever, and with clothing which was drenched from fighting in the marshes 
and is now frozen stiff, the troops are completely exhausted, physically overstretched, 
and have reached the limit of their endurance. In their present unfortified position, 
they are out in the open day and night without any means of warming themselves. 
Given the very low combat strengths, no replacements are possible. The partially 
elevated enemy bank makes it impossible to move around during the day, so that food 
and hot drinks can mostly be distributed only at night, and navvying work on the hard 
frozen ground can also be done only at night.1%4 


The following section describes operations on the southern wing, which were 
even more dramatic. Second Army actually put up an effective defence, managing 
to stabilize the front in the face of superior attacking forces until the end of January. 
At that time the right cornerstone of its defence line was the town of Petrikov on 
the Pripet river. On the open southern flank, however, the situation became so 
critical that, in the course of the spring, Second Army’s whole sector of the front 
had to be moved to the west. As a result, Second Army was deployed west of 
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Petrikov, so that the town now formed the right cornerstone of the neighbouring 
Ninth Army. At the same time, Second Army’s front line was rotated 90 degrees. 
Whereas it had originally run north-south along the Dnieper, in the spring it 
stretched east—west along the Pripet. 

The reason for this contortion of the front was that the neighbour on the right, 
Army Group South, was under even heavier attack than Army Group Centre. 
Ranged against it were Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts, in which the Red 
Army’s strongest armoured units were concentrated. This was undoubtedly the 
Soviet point of concentration. Army Group South’s forced withdrawal gave rise to a 
problematic forward staggering of the right wing of Army Group Centre, whose 
southern flank was increasingly thrown open by the westward-advancing Soviet 
units. This was already apparent at the beginning of November, when Fourth 
Armoured Army, deployed next to Second Army, had to abandon the Dnieper Line 
and withdraw in the direction of Korosten. Chernobyl, Second Army’s southern 
cornerstone, was left hanging in the air and in danger of being circumvented. 
In response, Army Group Centre HQ wanted to pull the southern wing back, but 
the OKH chief of staff declared that ‘in Hitler’s view, Chernobyl can be held. The 
gap with Army Group South must be taken on board.’!?° But 1st Ukrainian Front, 
whose northern wing was attacking at the boundary between the two German army 
groups, was pushing further and further westwards. The date of 17 November 
was marked by crucial developments. On that day the Soviet 60th Army took 
Korosten and 13th Army entered Ovruch.!?° Chernobyl also had to be abandoned. 
The southern flank stretched further and further, soon reaching a length of 
120 kilometres. !” 

At the same time, the gap between the two army groups grew to more than 
100 kilometres in length. This no-man’s-land, in which two Soviet cavalry corps 
were advancing, could be guarded only by a few security units and, over large 
stretches, only by reconnaissance patrols. There was a constant danger that Red 
Army units would penetrate the ‘soft belly’ of Army Group Centre from the south. 
Although the vast expanse of the Pripet marshes on Second Army’s right flank 
constituted a barrier, their value as an obstacle was less in winter, when they were 
partly frozen over. 1st Ski Brigade proved a valuable reinforcement. Its task was to 
conduct ‘offensive defence in the deep flank’.!°° There were also several units of 
Royal Hungarian VIII Army Corps in the area of the Pripet marshes, but they could 
not be assigned to protection of the deep flank because of a commitment given to 
the Hungarian government that, in view of their light weaponry, they would be 
deployed only against partisan bands and not against Soviet front-line troops.!? At 
that time, large parts of the Pripet marshes were considered ‘partisan-infested areas’, 
controlled by partisan bands who had withdrawn into the difficultly accessible 
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terrain. Luckily for the Wehrmacht, however, the various Soviet, Ukrainian, and 
Polish partisan groups fought not only against the German occupying forces but 
also among themselves.2°° German troops who were obliged to cross the rough 
terrain could never consider themselves safe. The constant threat of partisan attacks 
made the swamps and virgin forests of the Pripet marshes seem even eerier. In 
places, the transfer of Hungarian units and the German troop shortage left a 
vacuum which the enemy could penetrate almost unimpeded. On 12 January 
1944 Sarny, an important transport node in the area to the south of the Pripet 
marshes where there were few roads, was also lost. 

Fourth Armoured Army, deployed on Army Group South’s northern wing, was 
even less able to react to the threat posed by the open flank. It was under frontal 
attack by 1st Ukrainian Front, whose right wing conducted the Rovno—Lutsk 
Offensive Operation, lasting from 27 January to 11 February,?°' which was 
implemented by 13th and 60th Armies with support from I and VI Guards Cavalry 
Corps. The operational approach was dangerous, since the thrust was directed not 
only at the northern wing of Fourth Armoured Army, but also at the gap between 
the two German army groups. On 2 February both Rovno and Lutsk had to be 
abandoned. This had consequences for Second Army, whose overstretched front 
now extended even further to the west. 

At the end of February 1944, Second Army’s chief of staff, Maj.-Gen. Henning 
von Tresckow,”” proposed closing the gap between the two army groups by means 
of a pincer attack. His plan was supported by Lt.-Gen. Hans Krebs, the chief of staff 
of Army Group Centre, but Lt.-Gen. Heusinger, the head of the OKH operations 
department, poured cold water on the idea. For him it was ‘pie in the sky’, since, for 
the foreseeable future, the hard-pressed Fourth Armoured Army would be unable 
to provide units for a joint concentrated attack. In response, von Tresckow 
proposed withdrawal to a new line of defence in the rear running from Kovel to 
Pinsk (on the Pripet river), making use, along the River Stokhod, of a position 
known from the First World War.?% 

The town of Kovel, an important transport node in difficultly accessible 
marshland, played a major role in all the German and Soviet plans that now 
followed. Its strategic significance was its location at the south-western end of the 
400-kilometre-long Pripet marshes. Anyone who wanted to circumvent that enor- 
mous obstacle had to gain possession of Kovel. The Soviet leadership therefore 
concentrated its operational thinking on that key location. Above all, it sought to 
exploit the fact that the sector in question lay in the gap between German Army 
Groups Centre and South. On 26 February 1944 it established a special formation, 
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designated 2nd Belorussian Front, for the purpose of advancing into the breach. 
The new army front was inserted betweenlst Ukrainian Front and the former 
Belorussian Front (now renamed 1st Belorussian Front). Its newly appointed 
commander-in-chief, Col.-Gen. Pavel Alekseyevich Kurochkin, was given the 
task of taking Kovel and then swinging north-west and advancing to the Bug at 
Brest-Litovsk.?°4 Had that offensive succeeded, the Soviet attacking forces would 
have stood 500 kilometres west of the Dnieper in the rear of Army Group Centre, 
some of whose units were still engaged in defence to the east of the river. The 
German eastern front would have been outmanoeuvred at a stroke, and the Red 
Army could have pushed forward towards Warsaw. 

The offensive was launched by 2nd Belorussian Front on 15 March. While 61st 
Army attacked in the north on the Pripet river, 47th and 70th Armies pushed 
directly westwards and enclosed Kovel on 19 March. The German defenders, a 
disparate body of around 4,000 men, held out with difficulty and had to be 
supplied by air drops.2°> Now the higher German operations staffs were also 
alarmed. Kovel was considered a cornerstone of the German defences and had to 
be held at all costs. For several days the Kovel stronghold, commanded by SS 
Obergruppenfihrer Gille, who had been flown in on Hitler’s orders, became the 
focal point of the eastern front. The OKH reacted by putting the whole of that 
important sector of the front in a single pair of hands. On 27 March the boundary 
of Army Group Centre was moved further to the south, so that the Kovel garrison, 
including XXXXII Army Corps deployed in the area, was transferred from Fourth 
Armoured Army to Second Army.?°° Meanwhile LVI Armoured Corps, a valuable 
reinforcement, was transferred from Ninth Army to the western wing of Second 
Army. It was followed by more of the army group’s divisions, withdrawn from the 
front covered by the army to which they belonged. Nevertheless, the attempt to 
relieve the stronghold was unsuccessful at first, owing not only to the German 
numerical weakness but also to a thaw which made the marshy terrain impractical. 
On 30 March, however, a combat group from SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’, 
consisting of seven Panthers and about 100 infantrymen, pulled off a surprise coup. 
It forced its way along the railway embankment into the besieged town,”°” where 
the fighting vehicles were urgently needed to fend off the Soviet tanks. Meanwhile 
Gen. Friedrich Hossbach, the commanding general of LVI Armoured Corps, had 
assembled a powerful combat group of 50 tanks from 4th and 5th Armoured 
Divisions, reinforced by infantry units.7°° On 4 April, taking advantage of a new 
period of frost, the group advanced on Kovel in a narrow wedge,” and on 5 April 


204 Eliseyev and Mikhalev, ‘Osvobozhdenie’, 44; Grylev, Dnepr, 201 ff; Geschichte des zweiten 
Weltkrieges 1939-1945, viii. 98-9, 103, and 115. 

205 From 20 March to 7 April Kovel, declared a stronghold, was supplied by air drops from 431 
aircraft (mainly He 111 bombers). See Flivo final report, 7 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-2/868. 

206 KTB 2. Armee, 27 Mar. 1944, 238, BA-MA RH 20-2/833. 

207 Tbid., 30 Mar. 1944, fo. 263; AOK 2, Ia No. T 91/44 geh., daily report of 30 Mar. 1944, 
BA-MA RH 20-2/861; Haupt, Schlachten der Heeresgruppe Mitte, 256 ff. 

208 Second Army daily report, 3 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-2/868. 

209 Decisive support was provided by the Luftwaffe, with 485 and 265 aircraft respectively during 
the two days of the attack. See BA-MA RH 20-2/868 and 869. 
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it broke through the encirclement.?!° The Soviet high command then called off the 
offensive, and the same day ordered the disbandment of 2nd Belorussian Front and 
the assignment of its units to 1st Belorussian Front.*!! The unsuccessful army front 
commander, Col.-Gen. Kurochkin, was relieved of his command and took over 
60th Army, which he led till the end of the war. At the same time, Lt.-Gen. Vitali 
Sergeyevich Polenov was dismissed as commander-in-chief of 47th Army and given 
command of a corps.*!? In the following days German units succeeded in widening 
the narrow corridor, eventually freeing the whole area west of Kovel, and continued 
the counter-attack in a southerly direction. During these operations Kovel had to 
be supplied from the air once more because the thaw had resumed and the terrain 
was again swampy.”!3 

The thaw made the Pripet marshes completely impassable for a while, in 
addition to which the Dnieper had overflown its banks over several kilometres. 
As a result, the fighting on Army Group Centre’s front gradually died down and 
finally came to almost a complete standstill for several weeks, right into the 
summer. In the winter half-year 1943/4 Army Group Centre had managed to 
assert itself much more forcefully than its neighbours. Its positions still extended 
across the Dnieper and far to the east. But although the number of its divisions had 
fallen from 77 to 44 since the previous spring, its front had lengthened continu- 
ously, from 700 kilometres at the beginning of December 1943 to 1,100 kilometres 
in the spring of 1944.2!4 Almost 500 kilometres were accounted for by the newly 
formed southern flank, covered by Second Army.*!> Air Fleet 6, which was 
deployed in support of Army Group Centre, also proved increasingly incapable 
of intervening at all focal points on the overstretched front. On 29 February, for 
example, it possessed only 322 operational front-line aircraft.2!© While Army 
Group Centre had at least managed to avert the greatest danger, that is, a Soviet 
breakthrough at Kovel, the successful relief offensive proved a dangerous precedent. 
It was counter-productive in the long term by reinforcing Hitler’s intention 
to declare important towns ‘strongholds’ that had to be defended to the last 
by commanders appointed by him personally. In his view, the battle of Kovel 
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was an example showing that such ‘strongholds’ could be held despite enemy 
encirclement. By tying down significant enemy forces, the strategy would inevitably 
lead to the abandonment of enemy offensives. From then on, the ‘strongholds’ 
chimera determined Hitler’s rigid defensive thinking—with disastrous consequences, 
as the Soviet offensive against Army Group Centre the following summer was 
to show. 


I. Army Group South’s Withdrawal 
Operations in the Ukraine 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


1. INTHE SHADOW OF KURSK: DEFENCE AGAINST 
THE TWO SOVIET RELIEF OFFENSIVES ON THE 
SOUTHERN WING (17 JULY TO 2 AUGUST 1943) 


In some accounts of the Second World War, Army Group South is simply said to 
have formed the southern pincer of the German offensive during the battle of 
Kursk. This suggests that all of Field Marshal Erich von Manstein’s units took part 
in Operation CITADEL en bloc. In fact, in the summer of 1943 Army Group South 
had to cover a huge section of the front, 950 kilometres long, stretching from the 
south-western edge of the Kursk salient to the Sea of Azov. Only Fourth Armoured 
Army and Army Detachment Kempf, which were stationed on the northern wing, 
took part in the fighting in the Kursk salient. Army Group South’s other two armies 
had to defend more than two-thirds of the front, a good 660 kilometres. First 
Armoured Army was deployed in the centre, on the middle Donets, while Sixth 
Army formed the southern wing on the Mius. The southern half of the salient 
protruded far to the east, not least because of the need to protect the Donets 
industrial area, since Hitler considered possession of the Donets Basin indispens- 
able for the German war economy. 

On 16 July 1943, the day on which Operation CITADEL was finally broken off 
and the day before the Soviet offensive in the Donets—Mius sector, the situation of 
Army Group South gave cause for concern. The group’s four armies (including 
Army Detachment Kempf) were faced by four Soviet army fronts, four to five times 
superior in strength.' Furthermore, each of the Soviet fronts had an air army under 
its command, whereas since 14 July Army Group South had been supported by 
only 250 operational fighters and ground-attack aircraft.” Air Fleet 4 had to release 
more and more planes to stop the Soviet breakthrough at Orel. Manstein’s units 
consisted of 41 divisions, 13 of which were armoured and armoured infantry 
divisions. In the summer of 1943 Maj.-Gen. Carl Wagener judged their condition 


1 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, 6. 
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as follows: “The armoured divisions were still motorized battalions with a few tanks; 
the infantry divisions were reinforced regiments which had many teams of horses 
missing and therefore lacked mobility.’ The uneven distribution of the units was 
another problem. In the deployment of massed armour for Operation CITADEL, a 
concentration of forces unparalleled in the eastern campaign, almost all the mech- 
anized formations were assigned to the northern wing. As a result, First Armoured 
Army and Sixth Army were left without a single armoured division.4 Moreover, the 
sections assigned to the divisions of those armies were critically overstretched. 
On 17 July the Stavka launched two simultaneous offensives, involving a total of 
474,220 men? and 1,864 tanks and assault guns,° against the two armies.” 

The Soviet attacks were nevertheless ‘spectacularly unsuccessful’.* In the Middle 
Donets, South-West Front launched the Izyum—Barvenkovo Offensive Operation 
(17 to 27 July 1943) against First Armoured Army. The formations taking part were 
Ist, 3rd, and 8th Guards Armies, totalling 202,430 men, with 1,109 tanks and assault 
guns.’ Air support was provided by 17th Air Army.!° On 17 July the Soviet forces 
succeeded in establishing bridgeheads on the far side of the Donets to the north of 
Slavyansk and near Izyum.!! However, the German defenders stopped the attack after 
a few kilometres, !* and followed up with a counter-attack by 17th Armoured Division 
and SS Armoured Infantry Division ‘Viking’, which belonged to the army group 
reserve (XXIV Armoured Corps) and deployed 84 operational tanks and assault 
guns.!> Although they were unable to drive the enemy forces back, they managed 
to seal them off, thus preventing any danger of an operational breakthrough. The 
Soviet command broke off the offensive on 27 July, after South-West Front had lost 
38,690 men, of whom 10,310 dead or missing, in the space of ten days.!4 

The River Mius Offensive Operation (17 July to 2 August 1943) against Sixth 
Army seemed likely to prove more dangerous.!° South Front deployed 2nd Guards 
Army, 5th Shock Army, and 28th and 51st Armies, totalling 271,790 men,!¢ with 737 
tanks and assault guns at their disposal,'” and support from 8th Air Army. Sixth Army, 
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under Gen. Karl Hollidt, had to cover a combat zone 250 kilometres wide with only 
11 divisions. A further unit, 23rd Armoured Division, was assigned to it from the army 
group reserve, but only after the crisis had become apparent. The Red Army units 
managed to establish a bridgehead 20 kilometres wide and 15 kilometres deep on the 
west bank of the Mius at Dmitrievka before they were stopped in a few days. 

As we know, Hitler had announced the termination of Operation CITADEL on 
13 July and, invoking the Allied landing in Sicily, he had withdrawn II SS Armoured 
Corps from the front in order to send it to Italy. He nevertheless hesitated to give 
the order for its departure in view of the new crises arising on the eastern front. In 
addition to the counter-offensive at Orel, which had already begun, the Red Army 
was preparing a huge counter-offensive in the Belgorod—Kharkov area to the south 
of Kursk. In view of that threat, immediate withdrawal of the strong, battle-worthy 
SS armoured corps seemed a risky proposition. Meanwhile, Voronezh Front and 
Steppe Front, hard hit in the fighting at Prokhorovka, needed a few more days to 
prepare for the offensive. That opened a window in which the SS armoured corps 
could be sent to the army group’s southern wing as a ‘fire brigade’ to smash the 
Soviet advanced armies and then withdraw immediately to the Kharkov area. 
Manstein had originally been willing to accept loss of ground on the southern 
wing of his army group in order to fight the battle on the Mius at Kursk, as it were. 
However, after Hitler decided otherwise, he strove to make the best use of the 
forces now available for a counter-strike and to ‘put the fire out’ for both endan- 
gered armies. Although the situation of Sixth Army on the southern wing was the 
most critical, the armoured units to be sent there had first to pass through the 
combat zone of First Armoured Army, which was deployed in the centre. 
It therefore made sense for them also to attack the advanced Soviet units in that 
area—on the way through, so to speak. Moreover, not all of the four armoured or 
armoured infantry divisions envisaged for an operational counter-attack in the area 
of Sixth Army were ready yet. Manstein therefore drew up a two-phase plan. 
He would first deal a short but sharp blow to the advanced Soviet armies in the 
area of First Armoured Army, using the two SS armoured infantry divisions, 
‘Leibstandarte’ and ‘Reich’, that were already available. Those two divisions, joined 
by the two others, (“Totenkopf’ and 3rd Armoured Division), would then carry out 
a concentrated attack in the area of Sixth Army.!® 

On 24 July, just when these troops were moving into the marshalling areas, Hitler 
banned the attack in First Armoured Army’s combat zone ‘at the last moment’.!? 
Instead, only an attack in the area of Sixth Army was to be carried out. Although it 
was known precisely that the order had been given by the Fihrer in person, First 
Armoured Army’s war diary contains very frank criticism of the decision: 


The great opportunity to take advantage of the enemy’s moment of weakness in the 
major defensive battle by attacking ourselves was lost to the army because of the order 


18 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 516; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, 16. 
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to stop and turn away the SS armoured corps. That order was all the more painful for 
the army as the forces of the SS armoured corps were not immediately thrown into 
attack in Sixth Army’s combat zone but were first halted at the interface between the 
two armies. Those crucial days were wasted for our army, while nothing was gained for 
an attack in the area of Sixth Army.?° 


Field Marshal von Manstein was so furious at Hitler’s interference in the orders to 
his army group that he offered to resign. This is what he wrote to Col.-Gen. Kurt 
Zeitzler: ‘If the Fithrer thinks he can find any army group commander or head- 
quarters staff with better nerves than we had during the past winter [...], lam fully 
prepared to hand over to them! As long as I remain at this post, however, I must 
have the chance to use my own head.’! The confusion among the troops was 
compounded two days later, on 26 July, when Hitler ordered SS Armoured 
Infantry Division ‘Leibstandarte’ to be transported to Italy. Had he transferred 
the division to Sicily directly from Prokhorovka, it would at least have made sense 
in strictly logical terms. As it was, the division had been sent to the southern wing of 
Army Group South to no purpose, where it had been unable to act to the advantage 
of either Sixth Army or—as a result of Hitler’s surprising order to withdraw—First 
Armoured Army. 

Meanwhile, the available armoured units had proved too weak for Sixth Army 
to undertake an operational attack on the Soviet bridgehead. Such an operation 
made sense only if the tanks could be deployed en bloc, not in dribs and drabs. 
So deployment was delayed, and the troop units which could actually have given 
First Armoured Army temporary support had to stand idle, waiting for the 
additional forces to arrive. The attack on the Soviet bridgehead on the Mius 
began only on 30 July. Five armoured divisions or armoured infantry divisions 
with a total of 258 tanks had been mustered for the operation, and the flanks were 
secured by parts of three infantry divisions.** The operational plan was as follows: 


¢ XXIV Armoured Corps, together with 23rd Armoured Division and 16th 
Armoured Infantry Division, was to carry out a holding attack on the southern 
section of the bridgehead. 


¢ The main concentration group, consisting of II SS Armoured Corps with SS 
Armoured Infantry Divisions ‘Reich’ and “Totenkopf” plus 3rd Armoured 
Division, was to be deployed in the northern section and push forward 
towards Dmitrievka on the River Mius. 


When the attack began on 30 July, with support from IV Air Corps, the weaker 
XXIV Armoured Corps made good progress, whereas II SS Armoured Corps got 
stuck at Hill 213.9, the Soviet key defensive area.*> Faced with densely staggered 
anti-tank artillery secured by minefields, there seemed to be no way through for the 
German attackers, who were subjected to a hail of fire and repeated counter-blows 
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by Russian tanks, with massive intervention by the Soviet air force. On the second 
day of the attack the southern group (XXIV Armoured Corps) managed to encircle 
and smash five Soviet divisions, whereas in the northern sector the advance came 
almost to a complete halt. Field Marshal von Manstein seriously considered calling 
off the attack in that area, but the following day, 1 August, after shifting the 
point of concentration, the northern group achieved the decisive breakthrough. 
SS Armoured Infantry Division “Totenkopf’ stormed the hotly contested Hill 
213.9 and the Soviet resistance collapsed. The units of South Front, some of 
them in wild flight, made for the few river crossings. On 2 August, the fourth 
day of the attack, the German troops reached the Mius at Dmitrievka, thereby 
regaining their former defensive position.”4 

Despite enormous superiority, South Front’s Mius offensive failed all along the 
line. According to Russian accounts, losses from 17 July to 2 August 1943 totalled 
61,070 men, of whom 15,303 dead or missing.”> As so often, however, those 
official figures must be considered far too low. According to German Sixth Army 
statistics, over the same period the number of Red Army soldiers taken prisoner 
(and thus missing) alone amounted to 17,762 men, of whom 955 had defected. 
The material booty included 732 destroyed or immobilized tanks, 522 anti-tank 
cannon, 197 artillery cannon, and 438 grenade launchers.?° On the other side, 
German losses were 3,298 dead, 15,817 wounded, and 2,254 missing.?7 

In short, the German counter-attack on the Mius against superior Soviet 
attacking forces was a real operational and tactical success. However, a fundamental 
observation is called for at this point. Anyone looking at the history of the Second 
World War through the prism of the chronicles of the German armoured divisions 
might assume that the goddess of victory was knocking on the wrong door. The 
armoured divisions seemed to rush from one success to another, at least in tactical 
terms. From the strategic viewpoint, however, the picture is often quite different, as 
the Mius—Donets offensive shows. Although the superior Soviet armies failed 
miserably, they undoubtedly achieved an indirect success by the very fact that the 
battle took place. Army Group South HQ was unable to transfer forces to the 
Kursk salient. Instead, it had to move armoured units from the Kursk sector to 
the southern wing, thereby smoothing the way for the RUMYANTSEV offensive in the 
Belgorod—Kharkov area, which the Soviet forces launched on 3 August. Now most 
of the German armoured units had to be brought back to the northern wing 
immediately to deal with another emergency. There were, nevertheless, too few of 
these powerful battle-worthy mechanized units. While they were successfully 
dealing with problems at their point of deployment, the Red Army frequently 
broke through elsewhere with its masses of troops. This constant shifting of 
armoured divisions to cope with crises attained a new dimension in the summer 
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of 1943. Until then they had only been shifted linearly along the eastern front, but 
after the western Allies landed in Italy, they were shifted diagonally throughout 
Europe from one theatre of war to another. On the evening of 2 August, just when 
the battle on the Mius was coming to a successful conclusion, Hitler still wanted to 
transfer II SS Armoured Corps to Italy, and SS Armoured Infantry Division 
‘Leibstandarte’ was already on its way there. However, the new Soviet offensive 
against the northern wing of Army Group South forced him to leave the two SS 
Armoured Infantry Divisions ‘Reich’ and “Totenkopf’ on the eastern front for the 
time being. Only the corps staff and a few units such as the reconnaissance battalion 
were sent off to Italy immediately. This constant toing and froing clearly shows the 
growing helplessness behind the decisions of the top leadership. 


2. THE COLLAPSE OF THE FRONT TO THE EAST OF 
THE DNIEPER (16 AUGUST TO 15 SEPTEMBER 1943) 


In the summer of 1943 the German offensive at Kursk, Operation CITADEL, had 
failed and the Germans had been forced back by two Soviet counter-offensives in 
the areas of Orel and Belgorod—Kharkov. The Red Army then began large-scale 
reconquest of the territories occupied by Germany. Launching a series of offensives 
along almost the whole front, it continually changed the point of concentration. 
Nevertheless, the main strategic direction was south-west, which meant that the 
Soviet high command was directing its efforts mainly against the four armies of 
Army Group South. For that purpose it concentrated an enormous mass of five 
army fronts, that is, Central Front, Voronezh Front, Steppe Front, South-West 
Front, and South Front. This concentration of forces comprised 27 general armies, 
three armoured armies, and five air armies, 22 armoured or mechanized corps, and 
two cavalry corps. A total of 2,633,000 troops, over 51,200 cannon and grenade 
launchers, more than 2,400 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 2,850 combat 
aircraft were to be deployed in the main direction of thrust. Of the Red Army’s 
forces at the front, this grouping comprised almost 50 per cent of the soldiers, 
40 per cent of the artillery, some 70 per cent of the armour, and over 50 per cent of 
the aircraft.*8 Additionally, according to Soviet figures,”? around 500,000 partisans 
were deployed in the hinterland in the ‘battle of the Dnieper’ which now followed. 

In view of this enormous superiority, it is hard to understand why the Soviet 
high command did not attempt to encircle large parts of Army Group South, but 
again attacked on a broad front by its usual ‘steamroller’ method. Marshal Georgii 
Konstantinovich Zhukov and General Aleksei Innokentevich Antonov, the deputy 
chief of staff, did in fact suggest forming a point of concentration in the Izyum— 
Kharkov area in order to push forward from there in a southward pivoting 
movement towards Dnepropetrovsk—Zaporozhye. It would then have been 
possible to cut off a large number of German units from withdrawal to the Dnieper 


28 Kobrin and Abaturov, ‘Sokrushenie vostochnogo vala’, 292. 29 Tbid. 323. 
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and encircle them. However, the attempt to enclose the German southern wing had 
failed disastrously on two previous occasions during the campaign. In the spring of 
1943, immediately after Stalingrad, Manstein had entrapped and shattered the 
seemingly unstoppable Soviet troops streaming towards the Dnieper. Stalin there- 
fore rejected the proposed manoeuvre and ordered his forces to push the German 
troops frontally out of the eastern Ukraine.*° The war thus took a paradoxical 
course. In the first half, when the Wehrmacht was still capable of hitting back 
dangerously, the Soviet leadership overestimated its capabilities and took some 
adventurous risks aimed at bringing the war to a sudden end. In the second half, 
however, when the German units were sometimes barely capable of resistance, the 
Soviet high command proved strangely loath to take risks. The result was a wholly 
unnecessary prolongation of the war. 


(a) The Soviet Advance into the Donets Basin 


First Armoured Army and Sixth Army, deployed on Army Group South’s over- 
stretched southern wing, had successfully fended off the Soviet Mius—Donets 
offensive (11 July to 2 August 1943). But then the armoured units sent to reinforce 
them had to be transferred back to the northern wing, where a dangerous Soviet 
offensive operation was beginning in the Belgorod—Kharkov area. This resulted in 
exposure of the southern wing, against which South and South-West Front were 
preparing the Donbas Strategic Offensive Operation. At the start of the offensive 
the two army fronts had at their disposal over 1,053,000 men, 21,000 cannon 
and grenade launchers, 1,257 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 1,400 combat 
aircraft.3! In the course of the operation they were reinforced by XI Armoured 
Corps, V Guards Cavalry Corps, and four more divisions.4* The offensive lasted 
from 16 August (preliminary attacks from 13 August) until 22 September, and the 
official losses totalled 273,522 men, of whom 66,166 dead or missing.*? A total of 
886 tanks and self-propelled guns, 814 cannon and grenade launchers, and 327 
aircraft were also lost.>4 

On 16 August the first attack, directed by South-West Front against First 
Armoured Army near Izyum on the Donets, was not very successful. Two days 
later, however, South Front launched an offensive on the Mius and achieved a 
breakthrough at Kuibyshev.° The German Sixth Army deployed in that sector 
consisted of only three weak army corps and, since the departure of the SS 
armoured corps, no longer possessed a single armoured or armoured infantry 
division. It thus had no chance of withstanding the attack by South Front, which 
was supported by 800 tanks.2° Consequently 13th Armoured Division was brought 
up from Army Group A in the Crimea, but it turned out to consist of only one 


30 Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, iv. 33. 

3! Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 232. 

32° Grif sekretnosti sniat, 192. 33 Tbid. 34 bid. 370. 

35 KTB 6. Armee, 18 Aug. 1943 (fos. 26 ff.), BA-MA RH 20-6/315. For a Soviet perspective, see 
Ershov, Osvobozhdenie Donbassa, 141 ff. 

36 Wagener, Heeresgruppe Stid, 249. 
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armoured infantry regiment reinforced by seven tanks.” It had as little effect as 9th 
Armoured Division, which also arrived too late. Soviet units which had broken 
through swung south towards the Sea of Azov and reached it at the end of August. 
As a result, the German XXIX Army Corps was enclosed on the coast, but it 
managed to break out after heavy fighting. Army Group South HQ then ordered 
withdrawal to the Tortoise Line near Stalino. This position was taken up by Sixth 
Army on 4 September, but the Soviet attacking forces quickly broke through the 
new defence line and took Stalino on 8 September. 

At the same time, because of Sixth Army’s withdrawal to the Tortoise Line, its 
neighbour to the north, First Armoured Army, had also been forced to withdraw. 
It was pursued by South-West Front, which broke through its southern wing near 
Konstantinovka on 6 September.3® With that, a gap opened up between the two 
German armies, finally attaining a width of 60 kilometres.*? The way was now clear 
for rapid Soviet advance forces to push forward towards the Dnieper. They passed 
Pavlograd and reached the Sinelnikovo rail node, just before Dnepropetrovsk, on 
10 September. Meanwhile, Army Group South HQ had ordered its troops to 
withdraw to in-depth resistance lines while engaging in ‘mobile defensive combat’. 
At the same time, the gap between the two armies was to be closed by means of 
a pincer attack. While 16th Armoured Infantry Division and 23rd Armoured 
Division advanced from the north, 9th Armoured Division attacked from the 
south. The two wedges met at Znamenka on 12 September, encircling the Soviet 
units which had broken through.*° But although the gap between the two armies 
had been closed, the temporary stabilization could not disguise the fact that the 
front could no longer be held. 


(b) The Crisis on the Northern Wing 


Following the failure of Operation CrraDEL, Fourth Armoured Army and Eighth 
Army (formerly Army Detachment Kempf) had had to face the Soviet RUMYANTSEV 
counter-offensive. With the loss of Kharkov on 23 August, the third and last phase 
of the battle of the Kursk salient came to an end. This operation was the spring- 
board for a powerful new summer offensive, the Chernigov—Poltava Strategic 
Offensive Operation (26 August to 30 September 1943), in which three Soviet 
army fronts took part. Steppe Front attacked Eighth Army, while Voronezh Front 
was deployed to the north against Fourth Armoured Army. The advance of Central 
Front was also threatening, especially because the point of concentration was at the 
boundary between Army Groups South and Centre. It thus affected not only 
Second Army, stationed in the neighbouring sector, but the northern wing of 
Fourth Armoured Army as well. In the first phase the three Soviet army fronts 


37 ‘Die Abwehrschlachten der 6. Armee vom 18.8. bis 3.11.1943’, 11, BA-MA RH 20-6/326; KTB 6. 
Armee, 27 Aug. 1943, 53, BA-MA RH 20-6/315. 

38 KTB 1. Panzerarmee, 6. Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 21-1/112. 

39 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, 89. 

40 Tbid. 90; ‘Die Abwehrschlachten der 6. Armee vom 18.8. bis 3.11.1943’, 27, BA-MA RH 20-6/ 
326; KTB 1. Panzerarmee, 12 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 21-1/112. 
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attacked with 1,581,300 men, supported by 30,245 cannon and grenade launchers, 
almost 1,200 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 1,700 aircraft.4! In the course of 
the operation a further three armies, 3rd Guards Armoured Army, a mechanized 
corps, and two cavalry corps were brought in. Within five weeks, according 
to Soviet official figures, they suffered total losses of 427,952 men, of whom 
102,957 dead or missing. The attackers also lost 1,140 tanks, 916 cannon, and 
269 aircraft.4? 

On 26-7 August, despite the strain of the preceding battles, Fourth Armoured 
Army carried out a pincer attack. Units of XXIV Armoured Corps and LI] Army 
Corps linked up at Vebrik, thus shortening the front.43 The army’s situation eased 
somewhat at the end of August, although its front was still only a ‘thinly occupied 
security line’. The infantry was ‘totally exhausted and physically and mentally at the 
end of its tether’.4* At the end of August Eighth Army also reported that its troops 
were ‘exhausted to the point of apathy’.4° The greatest danger, however, lay on the 
northern wing of the neighbouring Second Army, where Central Front achieved a 
breakthrough at the beginning of September. The corps on Second Army’s right 
wing (XIII Army Corps) was forced back towards the south and had to be 
reassigned to Fourth Armoured Army on 3 September. Strong Soviet units pushed 
through the gap towards the Dnieper, giving rise to a new, north-facing defensive 
front for Army Group South which stretched further and further to the west. 
After the Soviet 13th and 60th Armies, supported by armour, had advanced via 
Konoptop to the area around Nezhin, Fourth Army was threatened with encircle- 
ment from the north. At the same time, its front was breached from the east at 
Lebedin and Terny, splitting the army into three parts. However, it received only 
scant reinforcements such as 8th Armoured Division, which consisted of only one 
strengthened regiment without any tanks.*° Eighth Army, deployed to the south, 
was exposed to less enemy pressure, but when Fourth Armoured Army had to 
withdraw, it too was allowed to go over to ‘mobile combat’ and pull back 
westwards.4” By mid-September, Army Group South’s front was threatened with 
collapse, above all on the northern wing.*® Defence east of the Dnieper no longer 
appeared possible. It is therefore not surprising that a mood of crisis reigned in the 
higher operations staffs. Lt.-Col. Count Johann Adolf von Kielmansegg, head of 
the OKH General Staff’s operations division, had already confided to his diary at the 
end of August: ‘One sometimes believes downfall will come before this year is out.’4? 


4 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 193-4; see also Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 226; 
Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, iv. 36. 

42 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 193-4, 370. 

43 KTB 4. Panzerarmee, 26 to 28 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 21-4/130; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, 
55-9. 

44 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, 60. 

45 KTB 8. Armee, 27 Aug. 1943, fo. 228, RH 20-8/84. See also Eighth Army’s status reports, repr. 
in BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2075, app. 23, 35. 

46 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, 96. 47 KTB 8. Armee, 13 Sept. 1943, fo. 93, RH 20-8/85. 

48 See descriptions of the situation in KTB 4. Panzerarmee, 14 and 15 Sept, BA-MA RH 21-4/130. 

49 During an interview on 20 April 2001 Count von Kielmansegg allowed the author to look at his 
diary of that period. 
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The disastrous developments, above all in the southern part of the eastern front, 
appeared to confirm his pessimism. 


3. THE WITHDRAWAL TO THE DNIEPER UP 
TO THE END OF SEPTEMBER 1943 


(a) The Dispute over Withdrawal 


Maj.-Gen. Wagener was highly critical of Hitler’s defence concept, which he 
summarized as ‘defend and hold every square metre of ground’. Regarding the 
German withdrawal operations from the summer of 1943, he wrote: 


The official combat designations refer only to defensive and positional battles fought 
with disciplined senselessness. The fighting was devoid of any idea on the German side. 
Holding some little village with an unpronounceable name was more important 
than properly planned withdrawal [...] Space, the strategic dimension of prime 
importance, disappeared from use! There could no longer be any talk of operations.*° 


In contrast, the generals, first and foremost Manstein, had repeatedly called for 
mobile defence and free combat so as to avoid being crushed in static defence by a 
far superior enemy. Their idea was to employ evasive manoeuvres to allow the 
enemy to advance repeatedly, and then inflict heavy losses on him by counter- 
attacking on the flanks. But the supreme commander clung to an anachronistic 
concept of static defence. In the First World War, as Heinz Guderian wrote, Hitler 
‘had experienced only positional warfare. The principles of mobile warfare had 
remained a mystery to him and he found them scary. He shied away from any large- 
scale movement. This timidity in the conduct of mobile operations [.. .] rendered 
the German command rigid and static at the very time when only extreme mobility 
and boldness, and the timely shortening of overstretched fronts, could have 
prevented collapse.’°! Given the vast area concerned, it was only by shortening 
the fronts that the Wehrmacht could build up the reserves needed for flexible 
reaction. In that respect, even the propaganda minister Joseph Goebbels was more 
clear-sighted than Hitler, the “commander-in-chief’. On 23 September 1943 he 
noted in his diary that the line on the Dnieper could ‘save around 350 km of front. 
That would free up the divisions we need for the establishment of a new central 
operational reserve. In my opinion, the central operational reserve is the alpha and 
omega of our present warfare.’°* 

In May 1943 Col.-Gen. Zeitzler had already called for the construction of a ‘fall 
back position’ (designated “East Wall’ or ‘Panther Line’) between the Sea of Azov 
and the Gulf of Finland, so as to take advantage of the obstacle value of strong water 
barriers such as the Dnieper. But Hitler “blew his top’ when that proposal was put 
to him. Asked how he intended to meet the impending danger, he retorted: ‘First of 


50 Wagener, Heeresgruppe Stid, 245-6. 
5! Guderian, “Wechselwirkungen zwischen Ost- und Westfront’, 28, BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2386. 
2 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 566 (23 Sept. 1943). 
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all, we’re not there yet! Second, hold, hold, hold!’>4 ‘If the troops hear about that 
position,’ he reproached Zeitzler, ‘they will want to pull back to it. Their defensive 
determination will be undermined. They must see no other possibility than to 
stand to the fore and hold fast.’>4 

It is noteworthy that Hitler invoked economic grounds, that is, the supposedly 
crucial importance of the Donets Basin industrial region for Germany’s conduct of 
the war. Zeitzler reports an outburst by the Fiihrer at a conference in the summer of 
1943 as follows: “My generals always think only of military reasons and rearward 
manoeuvres. They never consider economic reasons, of which they have absolutely 
no understanding. If we give up the Donets region, we won’t have its coal. We need 
that coal for our armaments. And then [now furious] the war will be over in eleven 
months.’°? Thereupon Zeitzler phoned the armaments minister, Albert Speer, and 
asked him whether evacuation of the Donets region would have any consequences 
at all for the German war economy. Speer’s answer was: “Hardly any. We didn’t 
take the coal from that area into account in our calculations at all. It was too 
uncertain. Transport to Germany is too difficult.’°° Hitler responded by forbidding 
the army chief of staff to contact the armaments minister on his own initiative. 
‘All I need is him telling me what to do as military commander,’ was the Fihrer’s 
caustic comment.°” Despite all, Hitler stuck to his own opinion and rejected 
withdrawal from the Donets region. His failure to authorize the construction of 
the ‘East Wall’ (Panther Line) which the generals were demanding until the middle 
of August also had disastrous consequences. And even then he initially allocated few 
resources to it. 

The onset of the Red Army’s summer offensive showed how right Zeitzler and 
the front commanders-in-chief had been in their pessimism. Yet although several 
sections of Army Group South’s front were threatened with collapse in this phase, 
there is hardly any mention of combat operations in Manstein’s memoirs.® It is as 
if his real enemy was Hitler. Conflicts between him and the Fihrer are almost all he 
talks about. At a meeting with Hitler in Vinnitsa on 27 August, Manstein pointed 
out that his troops had lost a total of 133,000 men and received only 33,000 
replacements. Without substantial reinforcements, he insisted, the Donets area 
could not be held. Yet Hitler was neither able to provide additional forces nor 
willing to authorize withdrawal.°? A meeting at Fiihrer headquarters in East Prussia 
on 3 September was equally fruitless. At that time Col.-Gen. Zeitzler fully supported 


°3 Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grofSen Entscheidungen’, BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1734, 91-2. 

og Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 253. 

5° Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grof’en Entscheidungen’, BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1734, 91-2. This 
outburst of Hitler’s is reported in similar words in Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 266. 

6 Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grofSen Entscheidungen’, BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1734, 91-2. 

°” Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 266. See also Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grofen Entscheidungen’, 
BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1734, 100. 

°8 Unfortunately, from 5 July 1943 on, all of Army Group South’s war diaries and the important 
volumes of annexes to them are missing. That leaves Manstein’s memoirs, Verlorene Siege, as a major 
source. They are supplemented by reports from Army Group South in the war diary of the OKH 
General Staff’s operations division (BA-MA RH 2/3061 and 3062). 

°° Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 522-3. 
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Manstein’s demands. He put the following argument to the supreme commander 
of the Wehrmacht: “Mein Fiihrer, the question is no longer whether they can hold 
the Donets region or not. The only question now is whether to abandon the 
Donets region by itself or to lose an army group along with it.’°° On 8 September 
Hitler flew to Manstein’s headquarters in Zaporozhye. It was his last visit to the 
eastern front—on a day which was overshadowed by the capitulation of Germany’s 
Italian ally. The commander-in-chief of Army Group South explained once again 
that defence east of the Dnieper was no longer possible, but Hitler persisted in 
refusing a general withdrawal and was willing to authorize only a partial pull back 
on the extreme southern wing.°! 

Manstein, however, repeated his demand for the rapid withdrawal of his Army 
Group behind the Dnieper in a letter to the Fithrer. The concluding sentence is 
particularly worthy of note: ‘Had the reinforcements which the situation demanded 
been brought in with foresight in good time [...] the present crisis, which can 
ultimately decide the whole outcome in the east and thus the outcome of the war 
itself, would have been avoided.’©* Seldom had a general dared to criticize Hitler’s 
mistaken operational decisions in such clear terms and, what is more, in writing. 
But Manstein went even further. On 14 September he informed the OKH that, ‘on 
15 Sept. in the morning’, he would ‘order the withdrawal of Fourth Armoured 
Army to the Dnieper in order to prevent it being encircled in small groups and 
destroyed’.©? This was risky high-handedness, since Manstein was facing the 
supreme command with a fait accompli in defiance of an explicit order. The next 
day, 15 September, Hitler summoned the commanders-in-chief of Army Groups 
South and Centre, Manstein und Ginther von Kluge, to Fiihrer headquarters. The 
dictator was unable to counter Manstein’s arguments, especially when the latter 
declared that it was no longer a matter of holding the Dnieper Line or any 
economically important areas, but of the fate of the eastern front. Hitler admitted 
defeat and authorized withdrawal to the Panther Line. 


(b) The ‘Panther’ Withdrawal to behind the Dnieper 
(16 to 29 September) 


The next day, 16 September, a wide-ranging withdrawal operation began on the 
whole eastern front, with the exception of Army Group North. In addition to 
Army Groups Centre and South, the operation included Army Group A, which 
evacuated the Kuban bridgehead and pulled back to the Crimean peninsula.°° On 
17 September Sixth Army was placed under the command of Army Group A and 
had to pull back to the Wotan Line, which ran from Melitopol on the Sea of Azov 
to the bend in the Dnieper at Zaporozhye. Its northernmost corps, XVII Army 


Verbal communication from Gen. (ret.) Count von Kielmansegg. 
61 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 526. 62 Thid. 528. 

63 KTB Op.Abt. OKH, 14 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/3061, fo. 438. 
Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 530. 

On Army Group A, see Part IV, Chapter 4 of the present volume. 
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Corps, nevertheless remained with Army Group South and was incorporated into 
First Armoured Army, where its task was to cover the Zaporozhye bridgehead. 
According to Manstein, this withdrawal ‘probably represents the most difficult 
operation performed by the army group throughout the 1943-44 campaign’. 
The Dnieper is the second-longest river in European Russia and over 300 metres 
wide—in places as much as 3.5 kilometres wide. Army Group South’s three 
remaining armies had to cross it in the 700-kilometre stretch between Chernobyl 
and Zaporozhye, where there were only five practicable crossing places. The 
problem was that only a few units were able to pull back along an axis perpendicular 
to the Dnieper. 

The bulk of them had to converge on the crossing places in a funnel-shaped 
manoeuvre involving cumbersome lateral movements which carried a constant risk 
of outflanking by the advancing armoured units of the Red Army. Having once 
crossed the Dnieper, they had to spread out immediately and take up their 
recommended positions before Soviet advance troops could gain a foothold on 
the west bank. 

A particular organizational difficulty was the evacuation of 200,000 wounded, 
plus hospitals and medical personnel, in 387 hospital trains.°” A total of 520,500 
civilians also had to be evacuated, although only 375,000 of them were registered as 
having reached the west bank.°® Although technical experts and able-bodied men 
who would otherwise have been immediately recruited by the Red Army were 
deported by force, the great majority of the civilians on the westward march had 
joined the retreating German forces voluntarily.©? Many Ukrainians feared the 
return of Stalin’s commissars. Some 85,000 ethnic Germans also followed the 
military columns, mostly whole families with their few possessions and their 
livestock. A total of 2,942 railway trains were used to carry off salvaged goods.’° 
It says much for the Wehrmacht’s military efficiency, especially the organizational 
skill of its staffs, that this complicated operation went off almost without a hitch. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that every withdrawal operation went along 
with the systematic destruction of Soviet infrastructure in a strip 20 to 30 kilometres 
wide east of the Dnieper. 

Although the complicated Dnieper withdrawal was professionally planned and 
executed militarily, it was once again Hitler who ruined the concept. During the 
withdrawal behind the Dnieper his rigid insistence on forward defence had two 
negative consequences in terms of the time factor. 

The first was that, despite the urging by his generals, he gave permission to 
construct the rearward Panther Line, or East Wall, much too late. The wide 
Dnieper, with its higher west bank, would have been very favourable to defence, 
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on condition that sufficient defensive installations had been prepared.”! Instead of 
which—and contrary to experience so far—the dictator put too much trust in the 
natural obstacle value. As a result, the defensive wall proved illusory in many places, 
as can be seen from a letter sent from the front by a soldier in Army Group 
South: “We expected to find the “East Wall” behind the Dnieper. There wasn’t 
even a trench.’72 

Even more disastrous were the consequences of Hitler’s refusal to order the 
withdrawal in good time, despite the fact that the front had already been breached 
east of the Dnieper and Soviet armoured spearheads were advancing in depth. Once 
again, permission to withdraw was given only at ‘five minutes past midnight’. The 
German troops had to pit their horse-drawn vehicles in a race against Soviet tanks 
and lorries; yet instead of authorizing them to withdraw at top speed, the Fihrer 
declared there was ‘nothing to be gained by swift movement’. Instead, he ordered 
the withdrawal to be carried out ‘section by section, avoiding any haste’.’* The last 
troops (apart from the Zaporozhye bridgehead) crossed the river on the evening of 
29 September. In the meantime, however, advance troops of the Red Army had 
already got across in several places. By the end of the month they had established 
23 small bridgeheads on a 700-kilometre-wide section of the west bank.” As a result 
of Hitler’s refusal to give ground in good time, the race to the Dnieper was lost. 


(c) The Soviet Airborne Operation at Bukrin on 24-25 September 


The race to the Dnieper was particularly disastrous for Eighth Army on the loop of 
the Dnieper at Bukrin. The only large crossings available to it were at Kremenchug 
and Cherkassy, on which the troops were converging from various directions. Since 
the battle order within the army group was threatened with disarray, the southern 
wing of the neighbouring Fourth Armoured Army, including XXIV Armoured 
Corps, was placed under the command of Eighth Army. The crossing place 
envisaged for XXIV Armoured Corps had been the Kanev bridge to the south of 
the Dnieper loop at Bukrin. In the meantime, however, a gap had opened between 
the previous northern wing of Eighth Army and XXIV Armoured Corps, through 
which Soviet tanks were advancing towards the Dnieper via Pereyaslav.”° The tanks 
were an advance detachment of Third Guards Armoured Army, which belonged to 
Voronezh Front. On 22 September the first troops crossed the river in the Bukrin 
loop (80 kilometres south of Kiev).”° Within four days the Soviet forces had taken 
Bukrin and established a bridgehead 12 kilometres wide and up to 6 kilometres 
deep in the Dnieper loop. 
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When the first Soviet troops crossed the river on 22 September there were no 
German units securing the west bank, only isolated observation posts. XXIV 
Armoured Corps, which was supposed to take over this sector, was still fighting 
east of the Dnieper and gradually beginning to withdraw to the Kanev bridge. 
The first of its troops would not be able to cross the river until the afternoon of 
23 September. Thus the only emergency troops that could be mustered to contain 
the Soviet bridgeheads were 120 NCO cadres from a neighbouring service school. 
This improvised force was dispatched in lorries in the morning of 22 September. 
The river crossing took place a little earlier further north near Kiev, in the combat 
zone of Fourth Armoured Army. The reconnaissance battalion of 19th Armoured 
Division set out from there fairly quickly, but the mass of the division was not 
expected to arrive until sometime on 24 September. 

No one on the German side had any idea that the largest Soviet airborne 
operation of the war would take place that same day to the west of the Dnieper 
loop,’” with the ambitious aim of establishing an operational bridgehead from 
which Soviet armoured units could advance in depth before all the German troops 
had withdrawn behind the Dnieper. That would have had disastrous consequences 
for Army Group South, since the Dnieper Line would have been destroyed before 
it had even been occupied. Voronezh Front originally planned to deploy two 
squadrons to transport 1st and 5th Guards Airborne Brigades in the evening of 
23 September and 3rd Guards Airborne brigade the following night, using a total of 
245 transport planes and gliders. 

However, the operation got out of control and ended in fiasco. For reasons of 
secrecy, the orders were not made known until the last minute, so proper prepar- 
ation was impossible. When the operation was due to start, only part of the 
paratroops were assembled on the airfields. The Soviet air force performed no 
better, since only eight aircraft arrived on time. Thereupon General Nikolai 
Fedorovich Vatutin postponed the operation by a day until the evening of 24 Sep- 
tember, and decided that, since not all the troops had arrived yet, only 3rd and 5th 
Guards Airborne Brigades would be deployed. This last-minute change of plan 
resulted in chaos. All the orders and repartition of troops had to be revised. The 
landing places were not announced, let alone marked. There was not even any time 
left for reconnaissance. Above all, the brigade commanders were able to issue their 
orders only an hour-and-a-half before boarding the aircraft, company commanders 
had only 15 minutes, and platoon leaders had to instruct their men during the 
flight. The pilots were also highly agitated. The paratroopers were often dropped far 
from the planned dropping zones and completely dispersed. Some landed in the 
bridgehead behind their own lines, and many even came down east of the Dnieper. 
Those who fared worst of all landed in the river.78 


77 For the Soviet perspective, see Glantz, The Soviet Airborne Experience, 91-111. For the German 
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The airborne operation stirred up a hornets’ nest,’? since those Soviet para- 
troopers who were dropped over the recommended zones mostly landed in posi- 
tions or deployment areas occupied by a defensively prepared enemy. The one-day 
postponement of the operation thus had fatal consequences. On 23 September 
XXIV Armoured Corps was still engaged in heavy fighting east of the Dnieper. But 
when the Soviet paratroopers landed on the 24th, the corps’ divisions were already 
in position or were moving, as luck would have it, right into the Soviet dropping 
zones. The German troops immediately opened fire on the transport planes and the 
descending paratroopers. Others were attacked at their most vulnerable moment, 
immediately after landing. Moreover, the Soviet soldiers were so widely scattered 
that there was scarcely any tactical deployment en bloc. 

The inefficiency of the airborne operation is clear from the following figures. 
Of the airborne corps’ 10,000 or so soldiers, only 6,592 arrived at the airfields. 
And of that number, only 4,575 men were actually deployed, while the others had 
to be left behind owing to lack of air transport capacity.8° Many of the paratroopers 
who landed were killed or taken prisoner right away.®! Around 2,300 fled into the 
woods, where they splintered into 43 separate groups.** 

An American expert describes the Soviet operation as “a classic case of how not to 
conduct an airborne operation’, and reproaches the higher command with ‘plan- 
ning failures of criminal proportions’.°3 ‘In short,’ he concludes laconically, ‘the 
airborne assault was a disaster.’*4 In a study of the operation, a former Wehrmacht 
general also concludes that the whole action ‘bore the stamp of dilettantism’.*®° 
At the same time, he stresses that ‘the Soviet command’s great moment had 
come’.®° In point of fact, the Red Army had the chance to completely disrupt 
Army Group South’s Dnieper defence during the German river crossing, which 
lasted until 29 September. The fact that the catastrophe did not happen is due less 
to a series of remarkable coincidences than to some fundamental Soviet errors: 


(1) Wrong time: The withdrawal of XXIV Armoured Corps to the west bank of 
the Dnieper did not begin until 15.00 on 23 September. On that day the 
Soviet paratroops could have occupied the recommended objectives until 
the late afternoon almost without resistance. By postponing the operation by 
a day, from 23 September to the evening of 24 September, the Soviet 
operations staffs missed a great opportunity. 

(2) Wrong place: The main objective should have been the Dnieper bridge at 
Kanev. Had that bridge been taken or destroyed, XXIV Armoured Corps 
would have been cut off on the east bank of the river. The Dnieper loop 
would then have fallen into Soviet hands almost without a battle. 
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(3) Pilot errors: The pilots sometimes missed the dropping zones by dozens 
of kilometres. Instead of being dropped in the planned area of 10 by 
14 kilometres, the paratroopers ended up scattered over an area of 30 by 
90 kilometres.87 


(4) A leap in the dark: The German officers wondered why the airborne 
operation took place at night rather than during the daylight hours. Accord- 
ing to the principles governing German airborne operations, the action 
should have been carried out at dawn so that the paratroops could assemble 
in daylight after landing. At Bukrin, however, the Soviet paratroops did 
exactly the opposite. After being dropped in the late evening, they wandered 
about in the darkness, scattered and disoriented, and incapable of any 
concerted action. 


(5) Tactical passivity: In the resulting chaos, the weakness of Soviet command 
tactics became apparent. After landing, several groups proved completely 
helpless and confined themselves to passive defence. 


Finally, the operation in the Dnieper loop at Bukrin was not only the Red Army’s 
biggest airborne operation, but also its last. From then on, Stalin refrained from 
such risky undertakings. Although spectacular by reason of the massive deployment 
of forces, the Bukrin operation was for long passed over by official Soviet histori- 
ography in total silence.8° 


4. THE BATTLE OF THE DNIEPER LINE 
(29 SEPTEMBER TO 23 DECEMBER 1943) 


After taking up position on the Panther Line on 29 September, Army Group South 
had to defend 700 kilometres of front with three armies against several Soviet army 
fronts. These were Voronezh Front, Steppe Front, and South-West Front, renamed 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Ukrainian Front respectively on 20 October. In addition, the 
army group’s northern wing was attacked by parts of Central Front (from 20 
October ‘Belorussian Front’), and its southern wing by several armies of South 
Front (4th Ukrainian Front). On paper, Manstein’s HQ had 60 divisions at its 
disposal, including reserves.8? However, about half of them were ‘combat groups’, 
that is, division remnants of roughly regimental strength, although some of the 
‘combat groups’ were not even that strong.”° In all, Army Group South (including 
the Wehrmacht retinue) had a total of 719,000 men, 271 operational tanks and 
assault guns, and 2,263 artillery cannon.?! Each division had to cover a front 
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section of some 20 kilometres, with only about 1,000 soldiers per division still 
available ‘for front-line combat’.?? Air Fleet 4 had a total of 562 operational aircraft 
at its disposal, but they had to be used at the same time in support of both Army 
Group South and Army Group A (see Table IV.m.1).9% In the course of the with- 
drawal Field Marshal von Manstein moved his headquarters to Vinnitsa, where Fithrer 
headquarters had earlier been temporarily located. In a situation assessment for his 
army group, he noted that ‘the combat strength of our divisions—engaged as they are 
in heavy combat without a break (whereas the Russians can repeatedly withdraw, 
rehabilitate, and replenish their troops at the front)—is now so low in terms of men 
and weapons that the enemy, however bad his troops, can break through wherever he 
is able to muster enough forces, simply because of our insufficient coverage of the 
front’.°4 The only possibility of sustainable resistance to the assault by four Soviet 
army fronts would have been to dig in on the Dnieper Line. But the pursuing attackers 
had got through first in many places. Therefore, the urgent task now facing Manstein’s 
three armies was to eliminate the Soviet bridgeheads before the enemy could use them 
to continue his offensive. 


(a) Fourth Armoured Army in the Kiev Sector 


Fourth Armoured Army, led by Col.-Gen. Hermann Hoth, was defending Army 
Group South’s northern wing on both sides of Kiev with VII, XIII, and LIX Army 
Corps. On 22 September the Red Army had already managed to cross the Dnieper 
at Chernobyl, opening up a gap exactly at the interface with Army Group Centre.° 
Although Fourth Armoured Army succeeded in retaking Chernobyl, the bridge- 
head remained, with a width of 60 kilometres and a depth of 30 kilometres. In the 
further course of the campaign a dangerous gap arose between the two army groups. 
However, after the sector in question was assigned to Army Group Centre on 
14 October, Army Group South HQ was able to concentrate on other critical 
points on the front. 


The Soviet Bridgehead at Lyutezh 


By the end of September advance units of Voronezh Front had crossed the Dnieper 
in several places, but the German defenders had managed to repel the still-weak 
Soviet forces almost everywhere. The Lyutezh bridgehead to the north of Kiev, 
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Table [V.1m.1. Breakdown of Air Fleet 4” at 10 October 1943 (for deployment with Army 
Groups South and A) 


Category Unit Aircraft Target Actual Operational 
type strength strength 
Strategic reconnaissance 2.(F)/11 Ju 88 12 9 6 
2.(F)/22 Ju 88 12 8 7 
3.(B)/121 Ju 188 12 i2 6 
4.(F)/122 Ju 88 12 15 9 
1.(F)/Night Do 217 12 10 7 
Special squadron Kista Krim Bf 110 12 vA 5 
72 61 40 
Maritime reconnaissance Stab/S.A.Gr.125 By 138 1 = mS 
1./S.A.Gr. 125 By 138 9 7 4 
3./S.A.Gr. 125 By 138 9 8 7 
19 15 11 
Tactical reconnaissance Stab/N.A.Gr. 1 Bf 110 - 2 = 
1./N.A.Gr. 2 Bf 109 16 10 6 
5.(H)/11 Fw 189 9 9 6 
1.(H)/21 Fw 189 9 6 2 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 6 = = = = 
2.(H)/31 Fw 189 9 rl 5 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 9 Bf 109 - 4 3 
7 .(H)/32 Fw 189 9 8 8 
Stab/N.A.Gr. 14 = = 7 - 
2.(H)/16 Fw 189 9 2 
5.(H)/41 Fw 189 9 11 7 
5.(H)/32 Fw 189 9 2 
79 70 4l 
Fighters Stab/J.G. 52 Bf 109 4 2 1 
1./J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 32 27 
IL/J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 33 14 
IIl./J.G. 52 Bf 109 40 31 20 
Croat. 15. J.G. 52 Bf 109 16 - - 
IL/J.G. 54 (excl. 4. St.) Fw 190 28 22 12 
12./J.G. 54 Fw 190 12 8 6 
IV./J.G. 51 Bf 109 40 22 15 
220 150 95 
Night fighters 2./N.J.G. 100 BF 110 15 ll 8 
4., 5./N.J.G. 200 Bf 110 24 15 9 
39 26 17 
Anti-tank aircraft IL.(Pz.)/S.G. 2 Ju 87 39 26 18 
10.(Pz.)/S.G. 2 Ju 87 12 8 6 
Stab IV.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 6 4 4 
1.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 7 4 
2.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 9 7 
3.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 10 6 
13.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 11 10 
10.(Pz.)/S.G. 77 Ju 87 12 8 5 
1.(Pz.)/S.G. 77 Ju 87 39 33 27 
172 116 87 


(continued) 


Table [V.11.1. Continued 


Category Unit Aircraft Target Actual Operational 
type strength strength 
Ground-attack aircraft Stab/S.G. 2 Ju 87 3 2 1 
1/S.G, 2 Ju 87 39 27 20 
IL/S.G. 2 (excl. 6. St.) Fw 190 30 32 14 
IIL./S.G,. 2 Ju 87 39 27 20 
IIL/S.G. 3 Ju 87 39 29 24 
Stab/S.G. 77 Ju 87 3 2 2 
IL./S.G. 77 Ju 87 39 36 27 
192 155 108 
Night ground-attack aircraft  Stab/N.S.Gr. 4 misc. 2 - - 
2./N.S.Gr. 4 Ar 66 20 11 8 
Stab/N.S.Gr. 5 Ar 66 2 - = 
1./N.S.Gr. 5 Ar 66 20 5 4 
2./N.S.Gr. 5 Ar 66 20 10 8 
Stab/N.S.Gr. 6 Go 145 2 - a 
1./N.S.Gr. 6 Go 145 20 18 13 
2./N.S.Gr. 6 Go 145 20 17 15 
106 61 48 
Bombers Stab/K.G. 3 Ju 88 4 = — 
1./K.G. 3 Ju 88 37 27 17 
kroat. 15.K.G. 3 Ju 88 12 = - 
I./K.G. 4 He 111 37 22 19 
Stab/K.G. 27 He 111 4 1 1 
IIL./K.G. 27 He 11 37 19 11 
14. (Eis.)/K.G. 27 He 111 12 9 ie 
Stab/K.G. 55 He 111 4 9 7 
1./K.G. 55 He 11 37 28 14 
II./K.G. 55 He 111 37 26 15 
IlI./K.G. 55 He 111 26 30 15 
9. (Eis.)/K.G. 55 He 111 11 9 9 
258 180 115 
10 Oct. 1943 Air Fleet 4 1157 834 562 
Total strength 
Allies: 
Kiev Training Command - - 14 6 
Hungary 96 42 25 
Romania 160 112 69 
Slovakia 24 13 6 
280 181 106 
Air Fleet 4 also had at its disposal: 
7 courier squadrons 48 61 52 
6 liaison squadrons 72 68 54 
4 corps transport squadrons 45 58 35 
2 transport groups 106 92 65 
1 weather recon. squadron 12 8 6 
1 minesweeping squadron 12 18 14 
1 air-sea rescue squadron 13 10 5 
(with 1 auxiliary air-sea Other units 308 315 231 


rescue squadron) 


* Air Fleet 4 with: VIII, IV, and I Air Corps 
Sources: Operational status reports, 10 Oct. 1943, BA-MA, RL 2-III/726, and documents from the Ulf Balke 
collection. 
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however, grew into a threat of operational proportions.°° It was from there that 
the right wing of Voronezh Front launched the Lyutezh Offensive Operation 
(1 October to 2 November 1943), deploying 13th, 38th, and 60th Armies, as 
well as 2nd Air Army. A total of 253,830 troops took part in the offensive, in which 
the attackers lost 85,064 men, of whom 24,422 dead or missing.?” By 10 October 
Voronezh Front had, nevertheless, established a bridgehead 15 kilometres wide and 
5 to 10 kilometres deep.°® An important role in this fighting was played by 
V Guards Armoured Corps, led by Lt.-Gen. Andrei Grigorevich Kravchenko, the 
bulk of which had been carried across the Dnieper on ferries. The corps, neverthe- 
less, lost many tanks, together with their crews, in crossing river branches and 
swamps.”? Voronezh Front HQ had originally planned to use the Lyutezh bridge- 
head for only a diversionary or relief attack. The main attack was planned to 
start further south, from the Bukrin bridgehead near Kanev, and to be directed 
against the northern wing of the German Eighth Army. On 24 September, as 
already described, a major airborne operation took place in the Dnieper loop 
running through this area, but failed completely. The following offensive, in 
which 3rd Guards Armoured Army was deployed, was also unsuccessful. 

There then occurred something that was most unusual for Soviet operations 
command. Whereas an attack which had already begun was normally continued 
stubbornly until either a breakthrough was achieved or the Soviet potential was 
exhausted, this time the operations plan was stood completely on its head. Gen. 
Vatutin, the commander-in-chief of Voronezh Front, decided to shift the point of 
concentration to the Lyutezh bridgehead and to carry out only a feint attack from 
the bridgehead at Bukrin.!°° The Stavka in Moscow also agreed to the plan. What 
followed next was one of the most impressive examples of an ability which the Red 
Army repeatedly demonstrated in the course of the war, that is, that of moving 
masses of troops unnoticed over great distances by means of ‘maskirovka’ (camou- 
flage and deception). In the night of 25 to 26 October a large part of the Soviet 
units were moved from the Bukrin bridgehead to the east bank of the Dnieper. 
The plan was to march north parallel to the front for almost 200 kilometres, cross 
the Desna, and then cross back over the Dnieper into the Lyutezh bridgehead. 
The formations involved in this manoeuvre were 3rd Guards Armoured Army, VII 
Artillery Breakthrough Corps, XXIII Rifle Corps, and numerous other units. They 
reinforced the forces already massed in the bridgehead. The troop movements were 
mostly carried out under cover of darkness, and bad weather made the Luftwaffe’s 
reconnaissance task even more difficult. A Russian speciality was the construction 
of underwater bridges just below the surface,!°! which were hard for German 
aircraft to detect and attack. At the same time, a series of measures were adopted to 
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simulate the continued presence of the withdrawn formations in the Bukrin 
bridgehead. For example, radio stations were left in place of the staffs and con- 
tinued the previous radio traffic. Dummies were put in place, fake bridges erected, 
and feint attacks conducted.!°* The German enemy intelligence services may 
indeed have been misled by those measures for a short time, but Soviet historians’ 
claim that the attack from the Lyutezh bridgehead took the Germans by surprise 
seems greatly exaggerated.!°3 On the contrary, Fourth Armoured Army’s war diary 
entry for 3 November refers to ‘the major offensive we have been expecting for 
days’.!°4 For that reason the Germans had already sent in several armoured units 
as reinforcements. Nevertheless, as Field Marshal von Manstein admits in his 
memoirs, it was not clear ‘whether it was an offensive with far-reaching objectives 
or whether the enemy initially intended to gain the necessary assembly area west of 


the Dnieper’.1°° 


The Soviet Breakthrough at Kiev 


In the ensuing Kiev Strategic Offensive Operation (3 to 13 November), 1st Ukrainian 
Front (formerly Voronezh Front) deployed 671,000 men.!°° The attacking forma- 
tions were supported by some 7,000 cannon and grenade launchers, 675 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, and 700 front-line aircraft.!°7 A major problem from the outset 
was how to transport such a mass of weapons and vehicles across the Dnieper. A total 
of 26 bridges, as well as 66 large and 21 small ferries, were installed for the purpose.!°8 
An exceptionally large number of cannon and grenade launchers were assembled for 
the breakout from the bridgehead. In the area of L Rifle Corps, for example, there 
were 416 barrelled weapons per kilometre of front. Never in the course of the war had 
there been such a concentration of artillery.1°° 

Two days in advance, on 1 November, 27th and 40th Armies launched the 
Soviet diversionary attack from the Bukrin bridgehead. On the same day the 
combat zone of Germany’s Fourth Armoured Army was extended southwards to 
Kanev, so that it took over responsibility for the Bukrin sector and for XXIV 
Armoured Corps, which was deployed there. Despite the deployment of consider- 
able forces, however, the Soviet troops managed to advance 1.5 kilometres at most 
and were beaten back from the outset.!!° Then, on 3 November, the main attack 
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from the Lyutezh bridgehead began to the north of Kiev. The first wave consisted 
of 38th and 60th Armies but, despite massive artillery support, they were unable 
to make a decisive breakthrough. That was achieved the following day with 
the introduction of 3rd Guards Armoured Army and I Guards Cavalry Corps. 
The German VII Army Corps was forced to withdraw and evacuate Kiev, and on 
6 November the Red Army marched into the Ukrainian capital. There now began 
the second phase of the Soviet offensive, in which 13th Army was to attack 
northwards towards Ovruch and 60th Army westwards towards Korosten. The 
Soviet 38th Army advanced in two diverging directions: south-westwards towards 
Zhitomir and southwards towards Belaya Tserkov. It was followed from the 
bridgehead by 27th and 40th Armies, and by I Guards Cavalry Corps, while 3rd 
Guards Armoured Army led the main thrust towards Fastov. On 7 November the 
Soviet armoured units were already able to take the important Fastov railway node 
50 kilometres south-west of Kiev. 

That same day Field Marshal von Manstein flew to Fiithrer headquarters to put 
through a decision of fundamental importance for the eastern front. On the surface 
it was simply a shift of the point of concentration from his army group’s right wing 
on the lower Dnieper to its left wing near Kiev, where it was threatened with an 
operational breakthrough. However, the redisposition of the reserves coming in 
from the Reich was bound to have major consequences, since Manstein was 
determined to give up the eastward-protruding Dnieper bulge at Zaporozhye, 
where 1st Armoured Army was threatened with encirclement. He also demanded 
evacuation of the Crimea, where 17th Army had been cut off by a Soviet advance. 
It seems remarkable that this proposal should have come from Manstein, the man 
who had made his name as the conqueror of the Crimea and the legendary fortress 
of Sevastopol. In the present situation, however, he soberly concluded that this 
bastion could no longer be held. Above all, he refused to accept that Army Group 
A’s Seventeenth Army should be stationed there to no purpose when it constituted 
the operational reserve so urgently needed to stabilize the eastern front. Hitler 
opposed the proposal with economic and political arguments. He invoked the 
manganese ore deposits near Nikopol on the Dnieper and also feared that loss of 
the Crimea would give the Soviet air force a base from which to attack the 
Romanian oilfields near Ploiesti. Evacuation of the Crimea would also result in 
an important loss of political prestige with the neighbouring Turks, Romanians, 
and Bulgarians.''! Manstein countered with operational logic that was hard to 
refute: a Soviet breakthrough on the northern wing of Fourth Army ‘would sooner 
or later seal the fate of Army Group South and Army Group A’.!!” It would give the 
Red Army leadership a chance to achieve the encirclement which they had already 
twice attempted without success. They would be able to swing south and advance 
to the Black Sea, enclosing the whole German southern wing. Manstein’s assess- 
ment was confirmed by Col. Reinhard Gehlen, head of the General Staff’s Foreign 
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Armies East division, who concluded the same day, in a ‘summary assessment of 
the enemy situation’, that the Soviet point of concentration lay unambiguously 
in the area of Army Group South. The Red Army had assembled the mass of 
its operational armoured units in that sector in order to decide the issue.!!% 
In conclusion, he went so far as to evoke the ‘danger of a collapse of the eastern 
front’.!!4 Hitler admitted that Manstein’s arguments were plausible, but declared 
that he would take the risk. His only concession was to permit 1st Armoured 
Division and 1st SS Armoured Division ‘Leibstandarte’, which had been brought 
back from Italy, to be deployed in the area of Fourth Armoured Army rather than 
on the lower Dnieper, as had been planned.!!> 

In the following days the situation of Fourth Armoured Army ‘took a rapid turn 
for the worse’. Almost all of its eleven infantry divisions were now down to 
regimental strength.!!° Indeed, 208th Infantry Division had only 165 men.!!7 
Most serious of all was the lack of fighting vehicles in the face of the armoured 
masses of Ist Ukrainian Front. On 10 November the already decimated 8th 
Armoured Division lost its last tank at Zhitomir.!!® Two days later, when that 
important transport node fell into the hands of the Red Army, a mood of crisis 
gripped Army Group South headquarters. The only reason why the situation at 
Zhitomir did not escalate was that, upon entering the city, the troops of I Guards 
Cavalry Corps plundered Fourth Army’s alcohol stocks.'!? Meanwhile, the 
German units were everywhere on the retreat. They were under frontal attack 
and constantly threatened on the flanks. In ten days 1st Ukrainian Front advanced 
up to 150 kilometres westwards and then was stopped only with difficulty. Fourth 
Armoured Army found itself split into three groups: VII Army Corps had been 
forced back from Kiev 50 kilometres to the south, and the only way of stabilizing 
the front was to bring up units of the newly assigned XXIV Armoured Corps, 
which was still holding the Dnieper Line further to the right. XII] Army Corps had 
been thrown back to the south-west in the Zhitomir area. LIX Army Corps, 
stationed in the north-west, seemed particularly isolated. It tried in vain to defend 
Korosten, which fell to the Soviet 60th Army on 17 November. North of Korosten 
a huge gap opened up between it and Army Group Centre, since after the 
evacuation of Chernobyl Second Army withdrew to the middle reaches of the 
Pripet river. This breach finally attained a width of around 100 kilometres. 

When the Soviet armoured units rolled west out of the Lyutezh bridgehead, 
there were only a few fighting vehicles on the German side. On the crucial day of 
6 November, 25th Armoured Division, which had arrived from France, seemed the 
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only formation that could possibly be used for a counter-attack. Yet this newly 
constituted unit had been sent to the eastern front ‘in an unfinished state’.!2° Major 
components of weaponry and equipment were lacking. The troops had received 
emergency individual training, but no unit training in combined-arms combat. For 
that reason Col.-Gen. Guderian, as inspector-general of armoured troops, had 
protested against such premature deployment. In his view, at least four more 
weeks were needed to equip the division fully and train the men. But Hitler took 
no account of this. In deciding to commit 25th Armoured Division, the German 
command departed from one of its hitherto most important principles. In contrast 
to the Red Army, the Wehrmacht normally waited until a front-line unit had 
achieved internal cohesion before sending it into battle. Moreover, once the 
inexperienced division had been rushed to the front, it ran into a morass of hitches, 
misunderstandings, and unfortunate coincidences. It had originally been intended 
for deployment on the army group’s right wing, where the tracked vehicles were 
just arriving by rail. But then it was decided to deploy it on the left wing. At the 
same time, the rail transport of the wheeled vehicles, which had started later, was 
switched to the right wing. The sections which arrived first in the area south-west of 
Fastov were an armoured division without armour. The Soviet battle tanks rolled 
towards them across open terrain. At that decisive moment the divisional com- 
mander was out of action, since he had been enclosed with parts of his staffand had 
to fight his way back on foot. When the division’s tracked vehicles finally arrived 
two days later, the units already deployed had suffered so many casualties that it was 
no longer possible to recapture Fastov.!7! Hitler was furious and wanted to hold the 
divisional commander responsible. Nevertheless, the incomplete and inexperienced 
25th Armoured Division had at least made an important defensive contribution. 
By halting the advance of 3rd Guards Armoured Army, it created the precondition 
for Manstein’s planned counter-blow.!*? The failure of this offensive operation, 
however, was the writing on the wall. Up till then, the deployment of a newly 
brought-in German armoured division had always led to at least temporary offen- 
sive success. Hitler had already found a scapegoat for the failure of Fourth 
Armoured Army and dismissed its commander-in-chief. Col.-Gen. Hoth, one of 
the Wehrmacht’s most capable tank commanders, was removed from his post and 
replaced on 15 November by Gen. Erhard Raus. 


The German Counter-Attacks 


From the Soviet viewpoint, the Kiev Strategic Offensive Operation was over. It was 
now followed by the Kiev Defensive Operation (13 November to 22 December 
1943), in which lst Ukrainian Front committed 730,000 men and suffered, 
according to official figures, a total of 87,473 casualties, of whom 21,650 dead 
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or missing.'?3 Meanwhile, on the German side, Fourth Armoured Army had been 
restructured. The three corps engaged in heavy defensive fighting (VII, XIII, and 
LIX Army Corps) had been merged as ‘Army Detachment Mattenklott’. The 
counter-attack in the direction of Kiev was to be led by XXXXVIII Armoured 
Corps, which had been transported in from neighbouring Eighth Army and 
comprised six armoured divisions.!*4 This major formation, equipped with 280 
battle tanks and assault guns, was commanded by General Hermann Balck.!*° The 
German counter-attack began on 15 November with two shock groups.!*° The 
main forces advanced to Brusilov (north-west of Fastov), where they were able to 
enclose several units of 3rd Guards Armoured Army.!?7 A counter-thrust from the 
east by Soviet tanks ended in failure. At the same time, the left (western) shock 
group attacked Zhitomir with support from parts of XIII Army Corps, and on 
19 November the town was retaken. Meanwhile, heavy fighting for Korosten had 
flared up on the northern wing. After an attack by LIX Army Corps, the town was 
recaptured by the Germans on 27 November. !?° For the last phase of the German 
counter-attack a westward push by XXXXVIII Armoured Corps in the direction of 
Kiev was planned, with the aim of cutting off the enemy forces positioned to the 
south of the city. Although that attack got stuck in the mud, the crisis was 
overcome by 30 November and a united front was established in the endangered 
sector south-west of Kiev. From 9 to 28 November, according to German figures, 
more than 20,000 enemy soldiers were killed and 4,800 taken prisoner. The Soviet 
forces also lost 603 tanks and 1,505 cannon.!?? 

Once the ground had frozen over again, the German counter-attack was resumed 
on 6 December with Operation apvent.!°° Hitler, however, who saw the point of 
concentration as being in the lower reaches of the Dnieper, had ordered the 
withdrawal of several units, and XXXXVUHI Armoured Corps was left with a 
total of 201 operational tanks and assault guns.!3! Meanwhile, in the expanded 
Kiev bridgehead, 1st Ukrainian Front had assembled nine armies, two of them 
armoured, as well as an armoured corps, a cavalry corps, and numerous other units. 
The Soviet air units were also continuously reinforced, while German aircraft were 
rarely seen in the skies. Given the enemy superiority, it seems surprising that 
the German troops achieved some further successes and were able to cause 
concern in the enemy’s hinterland. Radomyshl was taken on 13 December,!*? 
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and by 22 December this had been followed by two attacks on Korosten and Malin 
in which the Soviet formations, especially 60th Army, suffered heavy losses. 
General Balck’s recipe for success consisted in surprise armoured thrusts deep 
into the enemy’s rear. As tank-warfare specialist Maj.-Gen. (ret.) Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Mellenthin later wrote: “The Russians were certainly flabbergasted by these 
uncanny thrusts, which seemed to come from nowhere, and their wireless traffic 
provided abundant evidence of their bewilderment and anxiety.’!*3 Although the 
German tank commanders were proving far superior to their Soviet adversaries in 
tactical manoeuvring, a turnaround had taken place on the eastern front. While the 
Germans still succeeded in carrying out daring tank raids and encirclement move- 
ments, at the decisive moment they lacked the two or three additional armoured 
units needed for operational exploitation of their tactical successes. The enclosure 
of strong Soviet forces in the Meleni pocket south-east of Korosten was a striking 
example. On 18 December three German armoured divisions (1st, 7th, and 
‘Leibstandarte’) broke through the front between Meleni and Amlin and pushed 
forward in depth. This seemed set to result in a classic encirclement operation, a 
‘miniature Tannenberg’, as Mellenthin calls it in an allusion to the famous 
encirclement battle of 1914.!34 The German officers were nevertheless surprised 
by the strength of the enemy’s counter-attacks. On 22 December, when Ist and 7th 
Armoured Divisions were making ready to close the pocket, a map was found on 
the body of a Soviet major which alarmed the German operations staffs. It showed 
that in the ‘pocket to the east of Meleni’ there were no fewer than three Soviet 
armoured corps and four rifle corps. That was too large a prey, especially as it 
turned out that the German advance had penetrated the assembly area for a strong 
Soviet offensive. So the Germans had to leave it at that, contenting themselves with 
the psychological shock effect instead of putting the encircled enemy out of action. 
The promising pincer attack was broken off. 

Although the counter-attacks begun on 15 November in the sector of Fourth 
Armoured Army had resulted in considerable territorial gains, the real aim of 
throwing the enemy back to the Dnieper was not achieved. In the Kiev area 
there was still an operational bridgehead that could be used as a springboard for a 
new Soviet offensive. The failure of the attack by a reinforced German armoured 
corps on the main forces of 1st Ukrainian Front was due not only to the Soviet 
multiple numerical superiority but also to Hitler’s operational incoherence. 
On 7 November Manstein had proposed concentrating all the armoured forces 
available on the southern wing of the eastern front for a short but powerful counter- 
strike in the Kiev area. That was the only chance of eliminating the bridgehead, 
especially if combined with the element of surprise. But once again Hitler wanted 
to defend everything at the same time and even dreamed of an armoured thrust on 
the lower Dnieper to reconnect with Seventeenth Army (Army Group A), which 
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was cut off in Crimea. In his approach, strategic wishful thinking overrode 
operational necessity. At Fiihrer headquarters on 9 November, that is, two days 
after Manstein’s fruitless discussion there, Guderian too put forward a proposal 
along the lines suggested by Manstein. Acting in agreement with Col.-Gen. 
Zeitzler, he proposed to Hitler that he ‘give up the idea of numerous small-scale 
counter-attacks and that he concentrate all our panzer divisions available south of 
Kiev for the planned operation through Berdichev towards Kiev’.!3° Full of irony, 
Guderian noted in his memoirs: ‘I used my favourite old expression, Klotzen, nicht 
Kleckern (roughly: “Boot ’em, don’t spatter ’em!”]. Hitler paid attention to what 
I said but did not make his arrangements accordingly.’!3° With that, Hitler passed 
up the only remaining chance, which proved to be a serious operational mistake. 
The fact remains that a possible successful counter-attack would have had only local 
effect, since the Red Army’s superiority was by then so great that German oper- 
ational successes could only postpone the outcome. 


(b) Eighth Army in the Lee of the Wind 


At first it had seemed that events were coming dramatically to a head in Eighth 
Army’s sector. The most dangerous Soviet bridgehead had been established in the 
Dnieper loop at Bukrin, where Red Army advance troops had already managed to 
cross the river on 22 September. That was also where a Soviet airborne operation 
had been carried out, albeit unsuccessfully. In any case, the bridgehead could not be 
eliminated, which gave Voronezh Front, with its 908 tanks,!3” the opportunity for 
an operational breakthrough. The onslaught came in the form of the Bukrin 
Offensive Operation, conducted from 12 to 24 October.!38 The formations 
which took part were 27th, 40th, and 47th Armies, and 3rd Guards Armoured 
Army, with air support from 2nd Air Army. At the start of the operation 185,960 
troops attacked at close quarters, and their number was continuously increased. !3° 
In addition, Voronezh Front’s right wing launched a relief offensive from the 
Lyutezh bridgehead further to the north (near Kiev), so that the German command 
was unable to withdraw any units from the neighbouring Fourth Armoured Army. 
On 12 October alone, the first day of the offensive, the Soviet troops at Bukrin 
were supported by 1,054 air sorties.'4° The German front was threatened with 
collapse, especially when more and more Soviet tanks arrived via bridges which 
had meanwhile been erected over the Dnieper. The fact that Eighth Army had 
been obliged to give up several armoured units now had a negative effect.'4! 
Nevertheless, the superior enemy forces were unable to break through. On the 
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contrary, their losses grew to huge proportions. !4 On 22 October General Vatutin 
had to admit that the offensive had failed. 

As described earlier, the commander-in-chief of Ist Ukrainian Front then 
changed the plan of operations entirely, shifting the point of concentration from 
the Bukrin bridgehead to the bridgehead at Lyutezh.!49 For the German Eighth 
Army, Ist November marked a turning point, as the Bukrin sector was now 
assigned to Fourth Armoured Army, positioned to the north. On the same day a 
new Soviet offensive began from the Bukrin bridgehead. It was actually only a relief 
attack for the major offensive from the Lyutezh bridgehead, but the Soviet forces 
were so superior that serious danger threatened. Despite this, the attack was beaten 
off, and the Bukrin sector was quiet for a long time afterwards. 

Eighth Army’s withdrawal across the Dnieper had taken place in September 
1943, in the centre at Cherkassy and on the right wing at Kremenchug, where 
Eighth Army units had been the last of Army Group South’s troops to cross the 
river.'44 Some of them, however, were no more than remnants of divisions. One 
armoured division, for example, which had crossed the Dnieper at Kremenchug, 
was supposed to secure an 80-kilometre-wide section, but it had only four tanks 
left, and the superfluous tank crews were deployed as ‘armoured infantry’.!4° On 
the opposite bank stood Steppe Front, with 463,500 men.!4° Meanwhile, the first 
Soviet advance troops were attempting to cross to the west bank. A bridgehead 
established to the south of Kremenchug at the beginning of October, on the 
northern wing of the neighbouring First Armoured Army, was looking dangerous. 
On 15 October Steppe Front launched an offensive at the interface of the two 
armies and pushed forward in depth towards Krivoy Rog. As described in the 
following section, the two German armies managed to close the gap at the 
beginning of November by means of a pincer attack. The same thing happened 
in December at Novgorodka, where Eighth Army and First Armoured Army again 
succeeded in stopping the Soviet advance and stabilizing the front through a 
combined attack.!4” In the meantime, however, a crisis had arisen in Eighth 
Army’s centre. On 13 November the Soviet 52nd Army, attacking on the right 
wing of 2nd Ukrainian Front, had crossed the Dnieper at Cherkassy and estab- 
lished a bridgehead.!48 Soon afterwards 4th Guards Army, which was already on 
the west bank in the Kremenchug bridgehead, pushed north towards 52nd Army to 
unite the two bridgeheads. 
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The Cherkassy salient would again play an important role at the beginning of the 
next year, when it was the launch pad for the southern arm of the Soviet pincer 
attack in the Korsun—Cherkassy encirclement battle. 


(c) First Armoured Army at Zaporozhye 


While Voronezh Front was fighting for the bridgehead at Kiev, three Soviet army 
fronts were engaged in an even more powerful offensive further to the south. This 
was the Lower Dnieper Offensive Operation (26 September to 20 December), in 
which 1,550,000 men, 1,160 tanks and self-propelled guns, 24,437 cannon and 
grenade launchers, and 2,000 combat aircraft were deployed.'4° How bitter the 
fighting was can be seen from the human losses, which totalled 754,392 men, of 
whom 173,201 dead or missing.!°° The material losses are even more striking: they 
totalled 2,639 tanks and assault guns, that is, more than twice as many as were 
available when the operation started at the beginning of October.!°! That figure 
not only shows the intensity of the fighting and the brutal mass deployment, but 
also testifies to the output achieved by the Soviet industrial giants. A huge number 
of additional fighting vehicles were delivered to the front in the course of the battle. 
What worried the Germans most was that the mass of those huge resources was 
concentrated against a single German army: First Armoured Army at Zaporozhye 
was attacked frontally from the east by the whole of South-West Front (from 
20 October renamed 3rd Ukrainian Front), harried from the north by most of the 
units of Steppe Front (2nd Ukrainian Front), and attacked from the south in the 
Nikopol sector by several armies of South Front (4th Ukrainian Front). 


The Zaporozhye Bridgehead 


In August 1943, because of the unfavourable course of the front, First Armoured 
Army found itself in the most dangerous position of all the major German forma- 
tions. It had to defend the Dnieper salient at Zaporozhye, which protruded far to the 
east. Since the ‘untenable bulge’ tied down far too many forces, withdrawal to a 
shortened defensive line further to the west would have been preferable. !° But Hitler 
overstretched First Armoured Army’s exposed front even further by having a bridge- 
head established on the east bank at Zaporozhye, at the apex of the Dnieper loop. 
The bridgehead, over 40 kilometres wide and up to 20 kilometres deep, was defended 
by units of XXXX Armoured Corps and XVII Army Corps, although First Armoured 
Army, with its five cobbled-together corps, was actually in no condition to defend 
such an endangered bridgehead. From 17 July to the end of September it suffered 
48,000 casualties and received only 8,400 reinforcements.!°? Despite this, following 
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withdrawal to the Dnieper Line at the end of September it had to cover a 255- 
kilometre stretch of front. The combat strengths of its units had fallen dramatically, 
resulting in very asymmetric coverage. While there were 118 infantrymen per 
kilometre of front in the Zoporozhye bridgehead, the average density in the rest of 
the army’s combat zone was only 56 per kilometre.!>4 

From the operational point of view, the bridgehead did not seem too important. 
It served as ‘flank protection’ for the neighbouring Sixth Army (Army Group A), 
which had to defend the Wotan Line between the Dnieper and the Sea of Azov. But 
Hitler justified his decision mainly on war-economy grounds. Zaporozhye was the 
site of the Dnieper dam and the Lenin hydroelectric power station. Hitler argued 
that the electricity generated by the power station was indispensable for the West 
Ukrainian industrial area, although its importance had diminished considerably as a 
result of falling production. The dictator was also moved by considerations of 
prestige, since the gigantic dam was a showpiece of Soviet industrialization policy. 
Hitler’s arguments met with great unease on the part of Field Marshal Manstein, 
however, since defending the dam deprived him of XXXX Armoured Corps, his 
one and only mobile reserve. !>> 

It very soon became apparent how important the troops tied down east of the 
Dnieper would have been for the conduct of operations. In the case of First 
Armoured Army too, Hitler had given permission for withdrawal to the Panther 
Line much too late, and it was not until the evening of 29 September that the last 
German units were able to take up their new positions on the west bank. Once 
again, German underestimation of the Russian soldier backfired. The Red Army 
had striking weaknesses in free and combined-arms combat, but in overcoming 
terrain obstacles such as marshes or water courses the Soviet troops displayed an 
astonishing ability to improvise. On 25 September they had already managed to 
cross the Dnieper, in some places using fishing-boats and self-built rafts, and gain a 
foothold on the west bank.!°° Most of these bridgeheads were eliminated or 
contained, but on the northern wing of First Armoured Army, south-east of 
Kremenchug, 7th Guards Army and 37th Army established an operational bridge- 
head on both sides of the Vorskla estuary that could serve as a springboard for an 
offensive by Steppe Front. !°7 

First Armoured Army HQ’s main immediate concern, however, was an offensive 
against the Zaporozhye bridgehead launched by the left wing of South-West Front 
on 10 October, in which 3rd and 8th Guards Army, plus 12th Army, attacked at 
very close range with 150,500 men, supported by aircraft from 17th Air Army.1°8 
As Manstein stresses in his memoirs, this was the first appearance of massed 
artillery. The enemy laid down ‘a barrage of shellfire bigger than anything we had 
seen to date’.!°? In contrast, First Armoured Army’s war diary recorded its own 
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‘chronic shortage of ammunition’.!°° The Soviet attackers broke through and 
entered Zaporozhye on 14 October. The following night the Germans evacuated 
the bridgehead after blowing up the bridges and the dam.!°! Field Marshal von 
Manstein later commented on this episode: ‘In any case, we had been made to pay 
far too dearly for Hitler's insistence on holding the bridgehead.’!©? Once again the 
dictator had meddled in the business of the military experts, with the result that 
neither his utopian strategic aims nor the realistic tactical objectives of his generals 
were achieved. Since XVII Army Corps and XXXX Armoured Corps had sense- 
lessly been obliged to cover the untenable bridgehead east of the Dnieper, there 
were no sufficient forces available to eliminate the Soviet bridgeheads on the west 
bank of the river. 


The Breakthrough in the Area of the Neighbouring Sixth Army 


Meanwhile, there were dangerous developments on First Armoured Army’s 
right flank.!°3 Sixth Army, which had been assigned to Army Group A since 
17 September, was deployed there on the Wotan Line between the Dnieper 
bend south of Zaporozhye and the Sea of Azov. In that sector the Soviet 
South Front (4th Ukrainian Front) launched the Melitopol Offensive Operation 
(26 September to 5 November). Of the 555,300 men deployed in the first phase of 
the attack, a total of 198,749 were lost, of whom 42,760 dead or missing.'®4 Sixth 
Army faced an assault by five Soviet armies, supported by 8th Air Army, and in the 
course of the battle the Soviet forces were joined by 3rd Guards Army and several 
independent units. Moreover, the Nogai Steppe, lacking trees and bushes, afforded 
no cover and hardly any natural obstacles. The German troops felt as if they were 
served up to the enemy fire on a platter. Even the much-mentioned Wotan Line 
was no more than a hastily dug anti-tank ditch and a few trenches. On that flat 
terrain South Front deployed 800 tanks, against which Sixth Army could pit only 
65 battle tanks and 98 assault guns.1°° 

The advance on Melitipol began on 9 October. It was characterized by the Red 
Army’s typical obstinacy, with many attacks repeated as many as thirty times in the 
same place.'°° Since the Soviet side paid no regard to losses and clearly possessed 
sufficient reserves, the ‘law of numbers’ finally decided the outcome. After Melitopol 
fell on 23 October, the Soviet units were able to push forward in depth. At the 
beginning of November they reached the approaches to the Crimea at Perekop and cut 
off Germany’s Seventeenth Army on the peninsula, splitting Army Group A in two. 
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Meanwhile another Soviet shock group had pushed forward south of the Dnieper 
as far as its estuary. The attempt to subject Sixth Army to a ‘second Stalingrad’ was 
nevertheless unsuccessful. Its units escaped the threatened enclosure on the north 
bank of Dnieper. The left wing, consisting of [V and XXIX Army Corps, remained 
largely intact and was able to form a stable bridgehead on the south bank at 
Nikopol. On 3 November both army corps were placed under the command of 
First Armoured Army and assigned to the defence of its newly formed right flank. 
Hitler was strongly fixated on the bridgehead and rejected all demands from his 
generals for its evacuation. He saw it as an advanced bastion protecting the Nikopol 
manganese district and hoped to use it as the springboard for a renewed push on 
Crimea to re-establish the connection with Seventeenth Army.!° To the contrary, 
the commanders-in-chief of Army Groups A and South, Ewald von Kleist and 
Manstein, both demanded the withdrawal of all German troops from the Crimea. 
As already discussed, Field Marshal von Manstein had also demanded evacuation of 
the exposed Dnieper salient at Zaporozhye to release reserves for a counter-strike in 
the army group’s northern sector.!©8 In his view, pushes from the Soviet bridge- 
heads that had arisen there constituted the greater danger. 


The Soviet Advance on Krivoy Rog and the German Counter-Attack 


The situation was getting very critical on First Armoured Army’s left wing to the 
south of Kremenchug. By the beginning of October the Soviet 7th Guards Army 
and 37th Army had crossed the Dnieper on both sides of the Vorskla estuary 
at Mishurin Rog, creating an operational bridgehead which Steppe Front (from 
20 October ‘2nd Ukrainian Front’) could use for a new offensive. First Armoured 
Army HQ reacted by attaching LVI] Armoured Corps and LIT Army Corps to the 
‘Kirchner Group’ on its endangered left wing. This group nevertheless consisted 
only of remnants of individual infantry divisions and 23rd Armoured Division, 
which was why 6th and 9th Armoured Divisions, as well as Armoured Infantry 
Division ‘Grossdeutschland’, had been assigned to it until mid-October.!° In the 
meantime, however, 57th Army and 5th Guards Army had been added to the 
forces in the expanded Soviet bridgehead. In addition, 5th Guards Armoured Army 
and other reserves, including an armoured corps and a mechanized corps, were 
stationed in readiness on the east bank of the Dnieper. Altogether, some 900 
armoured fighting vehicles were available.!7° 

On 15 October, Steppe Front, with support from 5th Air Army, opened an 
offensive to break out of the bridgehead. The attack, aimed at the interface of First 
Armoured Army and Eighth Army, drove a wedge between the two German 
armies. In the second wave, the Soviet armoured units pushed forward as far as 
12 kilometres and reached Krivoy Rog on 24 October. That day LVII Armoured 
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Corps reported that there was no longer any chance of halting the advance of the 
superior enemy forces: 


The troops are now so exhausted that they cannot cope with a powerful Russian attack. 
Should they be subjected to one, a breakthrough must definitely be expected. The only 
possibility of preventing it is to withdraw 3 to 5 km a day when strong preparations 
have been detected. That distance, by and large, makes little difference to the army’s 
operations, but it forces the enemy each time to bring his artillery up again, change his 
force deployment, and conduct time-consuming reconnaissance. !7! 


In response, the commander-in-chief of First Armoured Army reported to Army 
Group HQ that same day: “The mass of the troops, who have been confronting the 
enemy in heavy fighting since July without a break, have reached the end of their 
physical and mental endurance [...] They will again be capable of defence only if 
they are released from the battlefront for at least a short period of rehabilitation. 
As things stand, they are worn to shreds.’!7? On 25 October, to make the inevitable 
catastrophe complete, 3rd Ukrainian Front (formerly South-West Front) also 
opened an offensive. It attacked from its bridgeheads on either side of Dnepropet- 
rovsk and joined them up with those of 2nd Ukrainian Front to form a ‘strategic 
bridgehead. 

The situation had become so threatening that Hitler waived his usual static 
defence concept (establishment of a holding line and defence to the last extremity). 
The gap in the front between First Armoured Army and Eighth Army had widened 
so much that it could no longer be closed with the forces available. The generals 
were thus faced with the task of closing the breach at Krivoy Rog by means of ‘free 
combat’ attacks. That was to be accomplished through a pincer attack by two 
German armoured corps in the flanks and rear of the Soviet armoured units which 
had broken though. The right pincer arm consisted of LVI] Armoured Corps, 
already stationed on First Armoured Army’s northern wing, but Eighth Army, 
standing opposite, was in no condition to provide armoured units for the left-hand 
pincer arm. Consequently, XXXX Armoured Corps HQ was moved in a sweeping 
‘castling manoeuvre’ from the right wing of Army Group South at Zaporozhye 
straight through the hinterland of First Armoured Army to the right wing of Eighth 
Army. SS Armoured Infantry Division “Totenkopf, 24th Armoured Division 
(brought up from Italy), and 14th Armoured Division (rushed in from the west) 
were also moved to that position. On 28 October XXXX Armoured Corps began 
its attack in a south-easterly direction towards Krivoy Rog. Taking advantage of 
the element of surprise, the three mechanized divisions thrust into the rear of 
5th Guards Army. Two days later LVII Armoured Corps, with 11th and 23th 
Armoured Divisions, attacked in the opposite direction from the reconquered city 
of Krivoy Rog. The two pincer arms met on the Ingulets river, cutting off the Soviet 
armoured units which had forged ahead.!73 By 2 November the gap between the 
two German armies had been closed. In addition to numerous prisoners, the 
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combined attack yielded booty of 350 tanks, 95 cannon, and 263 anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft guns.!74 

On 4 November the leadership of First Armoured Army changed. Col.-Gen. 
Eberhard von Mackensen handed over command to Gen. Hans Hube. In the 
weeks before Christmas the fighting in the army’s sector ebbed and flowed. The 
Soviet side seemed wholly unimpressed by the defeat at Krivoy Rog and the losses it 
had suffered there. It rapidly resumed its attacks at the interface of First Armoured 
Army and Eighth Army and on 5 December achieved a breakthrough at 
Novaya Praga. The units of 2nd Ukrainian Front pushed further west and took 
Novgorodka on 10 December. There followed a repeat of the German pincer attack 
which had succeeded at Krivoy Rog in November. On this occasion the right pincer 
arm consisted of First Armoured Army’s 13th and 17th Armoured Divisions, while 
the left was formed by Eighth Army’s 11th and 14th Armoured Divisions. The 
enemy was beaten again, and Novgorodka was retaken on 21 December. The gap 
between the two armies was closed by 2nd Paratroop Division, which had been 
rapidly brought in.!”° This time the Soviet attackers lost 274 tanks and assault 
guns, and 306 cannon.!76 Meanwhile, several armies of 4th Ukrainian Front 
attacked the German bridgehead at Nikopol from the south, but failed to achieve 
a breakthrough. The situation in the Dnieper salient was getting more and more 
critical, however, as 3rd Ukrainian Front not only enlarged its bridgehead north of 
Zaporozhye but also managed to form another bridgehead on the west bank. 
Despite this, Hitler refused to listen to all his generals’ requests that the Dnieper 
salient be evacuated in order to free units for the constitution of a reserve. Instead, 
he persisted with the illusory plan to use Nikopol as the starting point for 
reconquest of the approach to the Crimea. As a result, First Armoured Army’s 
overstretched front extended far to the east in the shape of a wedge, with Zaporozhye 
as its exposed tip. To hold such an unfavourable front line against a far superior 
attacking force must have seemed a hopeless proposition. 


5. THE START OF THE SOVIET DNIEPER-CARPATHIAN 
OFFENSIVE AT THE TURN OF 1943/4 


By 23 December the Red Army had lost 1,687,164 men in the Battle of the Dnieper, 
of whom 417,323 dead or missing.!’” Yet its human and material reserves seemed 
inexhaustible. The state of Army Group South’s units, however, can be judged from a 
report by Col. Oldwig von Natzmer, a general staff officer from Armoured Infantry 
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Division ‘Grossdeutschland’, which was one of the Wehrmacht’s elite units. 
In December 1943 Natzmer described the condition of those troops as follows: 


In all sections, up to and including the regimental staffs, an unsurpassable degree of 
exhaustion has been reached [... ] The result of these incessant battles is that most of the 
officers and almost all the NCOs are out of action [... ] Almost all the men are in such a 
state of apathy that it is all the same to them whether they are shot by their own officers or 
by the Russians [. . . ] I have no idea how we are supposed to hold our present or any other 
positions against the further attacks to be expected [. . . ] Actual trench strengths are so low 
that, in most cases, a man in his hole cannot see his neighbour [...] This morning our 
strongest battalion, 1st Infantry Rgt., deployed in the trench: 4 NCOs and 17 men from 
miscellaneous branches (emergency supply units, and the like), 2 NCOs and 18 men from 
the recon. btln., and the division’s sapper bdln., with a strength of 2 NCOs and 22 men. 
The whole bunch is called 1st Infantry Rgt. G.D. [= Grossdeutschland] and has to hold a 
position 2.3 km long with its 8 NCOs and 57 men. Enough said.!78 


As a result of the lack of replacement personnel, Army Group South had only 
328,397 men available at the end of December 1943, plus 109,816 men serving in 
Allied and foreign units.!”? Although Manstein’s army group numbered as many as 14 
armoured divisions, it had only 199 operational battle tanks ready for action. !8° On 20 
January Air Fleet 4 had a total strength of 625 aircraft (see Table IV.iii.2), but those 
planes had to support both Army Group South and Army Group A.!8! According to an 
assessment by a German general, the enemy appeared ‘to have grown bolder, since his 
massed attacks against thin German lines lacking ammunition were almost without 
risk. Even if the Russian infantry increased its numbers with people rounded up in the 
reconquered territories and put straight into uniform, the decisive factor was that their 
mass finally overwhelmed the German defenders.’!82 

The new course of the front was also very unfavourable to Army Group South. 
Almost everywhere the German defenders had been forced back westwards from 
the Dnieper. Only in the centre, at Kanev, was there a salient reaching as far as the 
river, where the German forces had managed to hold a 40-kilometre stretch of 
riverbank. On the southern wing, however, the lower reaches of the Dnieper were 
still in German hands. There, in the Dnieper salient at Zaporozhye protruding far 
to the east, units of First Armoured Army were deployed in an exposed position. 
The situation on the northern wing at Korosten had become even mote critical. 
Along the Pripet river there was a yawning 100-kilometre gap from Army Group 
Centre that could not be closed. It gave rise to what was, from the operational 
viewpoint, a remarkable asymmetry in the distribution of forces. Field Marshal von 
Manstein did not see why he should have to contend with an enormous hole, while 
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units he needed urgently were deployed on the southern wing in defence of a salient 
that was in any case untenable. But Hitler repeatedly refused evacuation of the Dnieper 
salient or the Crimea. For the sake of unrealistic strategic objectives, he placed the point 
of concentration in the south, whereas Manstein was demanding that the point of 
concentration of his Army Group be shifted to the endangered northern wing. The 
commander-in-chief of Army Group South was convinced ‘another heavy storm was 
brewing’, and the operation that began on 24 December proved him right. 

That day Army Group South was subjected to one of the most powerful 
offensives of the war. Four Soviet army groups—Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Ukrainian 
Fronts—were ranged against it. Not counting the troops deployed against the 
Crimea, the four army fronts started the offensive with 2,230,000 men, 28,654 
cannon and grenade launchers, !®3 2,015 tanks and assault guns, and 2,600 combat 
aircraft.!®4 In the course of the operation the following units were brought in and 
added to the forces deployed: 2nd Belorussian Front HQ; the operations staffs of 
47th, 61st, and 70th Armies, and of 2nd, 4th, and 6th Armoured Armies; six 
armoured corps, two mechanized corps, and 33 divisions, as well as 6th Air 
Army.!8° The enormous scale of the reinforcements is shown by the fact that 
while 2,015 fighting vehicles were available at the start of the offensive, the number 
lost in the course of the operation was 4,666.!8° In this phase of the war the Red 
Army’s point of concentration lay unambiguously in the sector of Army Group 
South, against which all six armoured armies were temporarily deployed. Also 
important was the deployment of some 50,000 partisans, who caused great damage 
in the hinterland and tied down large numbers of German troops.!8” The ensuing 
offensive to liberate the Western Ukraine was designated ‘Dnieper—Carpathian 
Strategic Offensive Operation’.!88 It began on 24 December 1943 and lasted, 
depending on how the end point is defined, until 17 April or 6 May.!®° 


(a) Fourth Armoured Army’s Withdrawal and First 
Armoured Army’s Counter-Attack 


The first action, known as the Zhitomir—Berdichev Offensive Operation (24 December 
1943 to 14 January 1944), was carried out by 1st Ukrainian Front under General 
Vatutin. Seven general armies and two armoured armies attacked the northern wing 


of Army Group South, which was defended by Fourth Armoured Army. A total of 
831,000 troops were committed from the outset, and within three weeks personnel 
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losses amounted to 100,018 men, of whom 23,163 dead or missing.!°° The 
attacking forces had at their disposal 1,125 tanks and self-propelled guns, 11,387 
artillery cannon and grenade launchers, and 529 combat aircraft.!9! Soviet super- 
iority was so great that the German defenders were scarcely able to pit anything 
against it.!9? In a short time the attacking wedges of 1st Ukrainian Front were 
pushing towards Korosten, Zhitomir, and Berdichev, splitting the Germany Fourth 
Armoured Army front into several parts that fought a difficult retreat westwards. By 
the end of December the Soviet advance troops had gained almost 100 kilometres 
in some places. 

In this critical situation Field Marshal von Manstein conceived a plan which was 
tantamount to a repeat of his famous ‘castling manoeuvre’ in the spring of 1943. 
On that occasion, faced with the entirely inevitable collapse of the front, he had 
switched Fourth Armoured Army from the left to the right wing of his army group 
and inflicted a heavy defeat on the advancing Soviet armies by means of a flanking 
attack. Manstein had obtained the forces for that counter-offensive by shortening 
the front on the right wing, despite Hitler’s opposition.!°? However, the dictator 
had since become even more stubborn in his insistence on static defence and was 
now spellbound by the Nikopol bridgehead and its supposedly indispensable ore 
deposits. Commenting on this fixation of Hitler’s, Lt.-Gen. Max Bork, then chief 
of staff of Sixth Army, later remarked: ‘Neither the commanders nor the troops 
took Hitler’s constantly repeated “Nikopol” argument seriously, since the extrac- 
tion of manganese ore had already stopped in the winter of 1943/4 and the stocks at 
the mine could not be moved owing to the transport situation in the Romanian 
region, which had been difficult since the beginning of hostilities in the sector and 
was by then beyond repair.’!°4 In Hitler’s imagination, moreover, Nikopol was the 
springboard for re-establishing the connection with the Crimea.!?? He rejected 
Manstein’s demand to abandon terrain so as to free up troops for ‘operations’. 
Hitler reacted allergically to the term ‘operation’, calling it a ‘pompous expres- 
sion’.!9° ‘Operating and ripping out are the same thing,’ he declared.!°” In any 
case, Manstein was no longer aiming at a repeat of his brilliant victory at Kharkov in 
the spring of 1943. Rather, he wanted to move the point of concentration from the 
right to the left wing of his army group in order to remedy the situation by means 
of offensive defence, that is, counter-blows in the open flanks of the Soviet 
attacking forces. Col.-Gen. Zeitzler also had no illusions about the Russian offen- 
sive: ‘If we can manage to halt this onslaught by the enemy, we can count it a 
victory. But defeating him is out of the question.’!9° 
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Table IV.1.2. Breakdown of Air Fleet 4 at 20 January 1944 (for deployment with Army 


Groups South and A) 
Category Unit Aircraft type Target Actual Operational 
strength — strength 

Tactical reconnaissance — Stab/N.A.Gr. 1 Bf 110/Fw 189 - 4 4 

1./N.A.Gr. 2 Bf 109G 16 9 6 

2.(H)/16 Fw 189 9 4 3 

5.(H)/41 Fw 189 9 8 7 

Stab/N.A.Gr. 2 Bf 109G 4 2 1 

2./N.A.Gr. 2 Bf 109 G 16 5 3 

Stab/N.A.Gr. 6 “ - = 

2.(H)/31 Fw 189 9 7 5 

2.(H)/31 Hs 126 = 2 1 

7.(H)/32 Fw 189 9 6 3 

Stab/N.A.Gr. 9 Bf 109 - 9 6 

5.(H)/11 Fw 189 9 4 1 

1.(H)/21 Fw 189 9 9 3 

90 69 42 

Strategic reconnaissance 2.(F)/11 Ju 88 12 3 2 

2.(F)/22 Ju 88 12 9 5 

3.(F)/121 Ju 88 12 12 7 

4.(F)/122 Ju 88 12 6 4 

Kista Krim Bf 110/He 111 12 8 4 

1.(F)/Nacht Do 217 12 5 4 

1.(F)/Nacht He 111 - 4 4 

72 47 30 

Fighters IV./J.G. 51 Bf 109 G 40 26 21 

Stab/J.G. 52 Bf 109 G 4 1 1 

L/J.G. 52 Bf 109 G 40 30 16 

IL/J.G. 52 Bf 109G 40 37 20 

IIIL./J.G. 52 Bf 109G 40 29 27 

Croat. 15./J.G.52 Bf109G 16 8 2 

IL/J.G. 54 Fw 190 28 16 14 

12./J.G. 54 Ew 190 12 8 5 

220 155 106 

Night fighters 5./NJ.G.200 BF 110 F/G 12 12 6 

12 12 6 

Ground-attack aircraft Stab/S.G. 2 Ju 87 D 3 2, 2 

1./S.G. 2 Ju 87D 39 31 28 

IL/S.G,. 2 Fw 190 30 18 14 

4./S.G, 2 Hs 123 12 8 7 

III./S.G,. 2 Ju 87D 39 16 11 

IV./S.G. 3 Ju 87D 39 43 37 

Stab IV./S.G.9 Hs 129 6 5 5 

10.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 6 3 

12.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 9 8 

13.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 8 8 

14.(Pz.)/S.G. 9 Hs 129 16 # 7 

Stab/S.G. 10 Fw 190 6 2 1 

L/S.G. 10 Fw 190 42 22 14 

IL/S.G. 10 Fw 190 42 22 15 


(continued) 


Table IV.11.2. Continued 


Category Unit Aircraft type Target Actual Operational 
strength strength 
Stab/S.G. 77 Ju 87D 3 5 5 
L/S.G. 77 Ju 87D 42 39 34 
IL./S.G. 77 Fw 190 42 21 15 
IIL/S.G. 77 Ju 87 D 42 39 35 
10. (Pz)/S.G. 2 Ju 87G 12 5 4 
463 308 253 
Night ground-attack Stab/N.S.Gr. 4 W 34/Fw 58 2 2 2 
aircraft 
1./N.S.Gr. 4 Go 145 20 16 10 
2./N.S.Gr. 4 Ar 66 20 9 5 
Stab/N.S.Gr. 5 Fw 58 2 2 2 
1./N.S.Gr. 5 Ar 66 20 15 13 
2./N.S.Gr. 5 Ar 66 20 18 14 
Stab/N.S.Gr. 6 Fw 58 2 1 1 
1./N.S.Gr. 6 Go 145 20 16 14 
2./N.S.Gr. 6 Go 145 20 14 11 
126 93 72 
Bombers 1./K.G. 4 He 111H 37 31 26 
Stab/K.G. 27 He 111H 4 1 - 
I./K.G. 27 He 111H 37 36 25 
IL/K.G. 27 He 111H 37 24 11 
III./K.G. 27 He 111H 37 18 15 
14. (Eis.)/K.G. 27 He 111H 12 14 9 
IL./K.G. 51 Ju 88A4 37 10 7 
IL/K.G. 53 He 111H 37 19 16 
9. (Eis.)/K.G.55 He 111 H 11 12 7 
249 165 116 
20 Jan. 1944 Air Fleet 4 1232 849 625 
Total strength 
Air Fleet 4 also had at its disposal: 
1 weather recon. squadron He 111/Bf 110 12 20 11 
4 transport groups Ju 52 218 147 129 
2 corps transport squadrons Ju 52 30 25 21 
11 liaison squadrons Fi 156/W 34 102 106 86 
3 air-sea rescue squadrons Bv 138/Ar 196 31 24 17 
Other units 393 322 264 
Allies: 
Romania misc. 108 109 79 
Hungary misc. 48 23 13 
Allies 156 132 92 


Source: Operational status reports, 20 Jan. 1944, BA-MA, RL 2-III/728, and documents from the UIf Balke 
collection. 
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As Hitler would only accept some marginal adjustments to the front at 
Zaporozhye, Manstein decided to execute a castling manoeuvre on his own 
authority. He ordered First Armoured Army to pull back from the front and 
move to the north between Fourth Armoured Army and Eighth Army. In so 
doing, he took advantage of the fact that, as from 1 January 1944, Sixth Army 
was going to be transferred from Army Group A to Army Group South and take 
over First Armoured Army’s combat zone in addition to its own. First Armoured 
Army left a few infantry divisions in the old positions, while its HQ and two 
armoured divisions, an armoured infantry division, and an infantry division, were 
moved to what had been the right wing of Fourth Armoured Army, and the units 
already positioned there were placed under its command. Hitler was informed of 
this after the event, but nevertheless approved Manstein’s action because it did not 
involve any relinquishment of the Dnieper salient. 

That, however, was precisely what the field marshal wanted to achieve in order to 
gain more divisions for the northern wing, where the two Soviet shock groups had 
made dangerous breaches in the front through which armoured units were advan- 
cing in depth. Moreover, an offensive by 2nd Ukrainian Front against Kirovograd 
was imminent. On 4 January Manstein flew to Fiihrer headquarters with the 
firm intention of getting Hitler to give up Nikopol and thus the Crimea too. 
Withdrawal from the Dnieper bend alone would shorten the front for Sixth and 
Eighth Armies by 900 kilometres to about half its length. Bringing Seventeenth 
Army from the Crimea to the mainland would mean that Manstein could at last 
form a new point of concentration on his army group’s northern wing, where a new 
army could be assembled in the Rovno area to meet the threat of wide-ranging 
envelopment by the enemy. He adjured Hitler that if the position was not stabilized 
once and for all, the entire southern wing of the eastern front would be ‘in mortal 
danger’, and Army Groups A and South would ultimately meet their end in 
Romania or on the Black Sea. But the attempt to get Hitler to change his mind 
was, in Manstein’s view, ‘quite futile’.!9° 

The dilemma was that two huge gaps had been opened up on Army Group 
South’s northern wing, with the inevitable result that Fourth Armoured Army 
would be cut off. On one side, a 100-kilometre breach had arisen between Army 
Groups Centre and South along the Pripet marshes, through which Soviet units 
were advancing past the northern wing of Fourth Armoured Army towards Sarny. 
On the other, there was a breach 75 kilometres wide on Fourth Armoured Army’s 
southern wing. Since Hitler refused evacuation of the Dnieper bend, Manstein 
could at best plug one of the gaps with the forces available. He therefore decided to 
accept the risk of an open northern flank for the time being, even if that meant a 
far-flung outflanking movement round Fourth Armoured Army’s northern wing. 
The field marshal calculated that a continuation of the enemy’s advance on the 
army group’s northern flank would not constitute a “direct threat to our existence’ 
until later on.2°° The immediate danger, as he saw it, was the gap on Fourth 
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Armoured Army’s southern wing, since from there the enemy could enclose the 
German units positioned further east in the salient on the Dnieper to the west of 
Cherkassy. The Red Army would then be able to carry out an encirclement 
operation in the direction of the Black Sea coast, which, if successful, would 
mean the end of Army Groups South and A. For that reason, as already discussed, 
Manstein ordered First Armoured Army, with its strongest units, to move 
into position between Fourth Armoured Army and Eighth Army to the south. 
Nevertheless, it seemed hardly possible, at first, to stem the advance of the Soviet 
forces streaming through the gap, which were mainly units of 1st Armoured Army, 
with some 600 tanks,?°! and 38th and 40th Armies.2°* On 9 January a Soviet 
wedge pushed forward to within 20 kilometres of Uman, which was First 
Armoured Army’s new supply base, and a second wedge could not be stopped 
until just before Zvenigorodka. The most dangerous advance, however, threatened 
Vinnitsa, where Army Group South HQ had been located until a few days 
previously. Soviet tanks crossed the Bug to the south of the city on 10 January 
and pushed forward to Zhmerinka. 

Army Group South proceeded on the assumption that the ‘Uman gap’ could not 
be closed by forming a static front in accordance with Hitler’s views. Soviet 
superiority seemed too great. Above all, the onward-rolling masses of the enemy 
forces could no longer be stopped by frontal opposition. The only chance was to 
‘stake everything on one card’ and ‘resort to offensive defence’.2°3 The counter- 
strike was to be directed mainly at the flanks and rear of the enemy’s advanced 
wedges. Manstein assembled three shock groups, which were to attack concentric- 
ally from three directions: from the east VII Army Corps, from the south III 
Armoured Corps, and from the west XXXXVI Armoured Corps, which had been 
brought in from France.?°4 Operational command was assigned to First Armoured 
Army.?° In the first phase of the counter-attack large parts of the Soviet 40th Army 
were smashed in the east of the gap. On 15 January the Soviet units which had 
advanced on Zvenigorodka and Uman were cut off from their connections in the 
rear.*°© However, there was not enough infantry available to exploit the victory to 
the full, and the encircled units had numerical superiority. An entry in the war diary 
reads: ‘In the combat area of 17th Armd.Div., it is not quite clear at present “who is 
encircling whom”.’*°” Only after more troops were brought in could possession 
finally be taken of the area, and some of the encircled units had meanwhile fled in 
disarray. In the second phase of the counter-attack, several units of the Soviet 38th 
Army and First Armoured Army were destroyed in the west of the gap. The pincer 
attack by II] and XXXXVI Armoured Corps began on 24 January, and the 
spearheads of the two corps joined up at Oratove four days later.2°° An important 
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role in this attack was played by Heavy Armoured Regiment Bake, consisting of one 
Tiger and one Panther battalion, which had only been formed in mid-January and 
had already knocked out 268 Soviet tanks and assault guns within a week.?°? Large 
parts of seven out of eight Soviet divisions were encircled, but this time too several 
units managed to escape, leaving their material behind.?!° According to German 
sources, around 700 enemy tanks and 680 cannon were captured or destroyed 
during the second phase of the attack alone.”!! Given the threatening operational 
situation overall, it would nevertheless be wrong to describe this as a German 
victory. It was simply an offensively conducted defensive success which prevented 
or at least delayed a major disaster. 


(b) Eighth Army at Kirovograd 


As Manstein feared, it was the centre of his army group that was most strongly 
threatened. There the front stretched far to the east and ran further along 
the Dnieper to the north of Cherkassy. It had been possible to hold onto a 
40-kilometre-wide stretch of riverbank near Kanev, where the German front line 
formed, in Manstein’s words, ‘a sort of sack, of which the top was hitched to the 
Dnieper in the north’ and the two sides constituted exposed flanks facing east and 
west respectively. If the enemy mounted a successful pincer attack, it would be only 
too easy for him ‘to isolate this “sack” in the south’.?!* The commander-in-chief of 
Army Group South therefore insisted that it was necessary to give up the exposed 
salient, especially as forces were tied down there to no purpose. Hitler, however, 
categorically rejected voluntary evacuation. He persisted in hoping that this bulge 
in the front could one day be used as the starting point for reconquering the eastern 
part of the Dnieper bend. So the ‘sack’ remained, later to become the Cherkassy— 
Korsun encirclement. 

At the beginning of January the Red Army already attempted to enclose the 
German units in the bulge through a pincer manoeuvre by Ist and 2nd Ukrainian 
Fronts.7!3 The thrust by Vatutin’s 1st Ukrainian Front, which failed to achieve an 
operational breakthrough because of the German counter-attack, has already been 
described above. Ivan Stepanovich Konev’s 2nd Ukrainian Front was even less 
successful at Kirovograd. It had huge armoured forces at its disposal and had 
been further reinforced by two mechanized corps. In addition, 2nd Ukrainian 
Front received approximately 400 more tanks and self-propelled guns at the end of 
December.”!4 The attack began on 5 January, with the point of concentration 
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directed at Eighth Army’s right wing.?!° By 8 January Kirovograd had already been 
taken, but the main aim of encircling the defenders was not achieved. Instead, the 
German forces were able to pull back and establish a new defence line.?!¢ In this 
critical situation a German counter-attack spearheaded by Armoured Infantry 
Division ‘Grossdeutschland’ was decisive. According to a more recent Russian 
account, the Kirovograd operation was ‘too hastily prepared’. Once again it was 
5th Guards Armoured Army, thrown into action on the first day, which paid the 
price. Although a tactical breakthrough was achieved right away against the weak 
German defence, Pavel Alekseyevich Rotmistrov’s units lost almost half their 
combat strength.7!7 On the German side, the battle of Kirovograd was accounted 
a ‘great success’, given the enemy’s overwhelming superiority.7!* The use of that 
expression shows how modest the operational objectives had since become. All the 
same, the enemy had lost 623 tanks and assault guns according to German sources, 
and had failed to achieve an operational breakthrough.*!? On 16 January, after 
several further unsuccessful attacks on the ‘flexibly fighting’?*° Eighth Army, 2nd 
Ukrainian Front went over to the defensive. 


6. THE BREAKOUT FROM THE CHERKASSY—KORSUN 
POCKET (24 JANUARY TO 17 FEBRUARY 1944) 


(a) The Encirclement (24 to 31 January) 


‘Defending in Russia means losing.’’?! This aphorism, coined by Lt.-Gen. Niko- 
laus von Vormann, who commanded XXXXVII Armoured Corps in the battle of 
Cherkassy—Korsun,* aptly sums up Hitler’s failed strategy of ‘holding on’. Yet, 
paradoxically, some decisions to defend certain sectors of the front to the last 
extremity sprang less from rigid defensive thinking than from reckless offensive 
strategy. At the beginning of 1944 Hitler was fixated on the Kanev salient north- 
west of Cherkassy, which was the only sector in which the German front still 
extended to the Dnieper. He planned to use it in the spring as the launch pad for an 
offensive in the direction of Kiev which would throw the Red Army back over the 
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Dnieper. Army Group South HQ tried in vain to dissuade him from his ‘entirely 
unrealistic’ intention. 273 The trapeze-shaped salient was 140 kilometres wide at the 
base, tapering at Kanev to a width of 70 kilometres, and about 90 kilometres long. 
The western half was held by XXXXII Army Corps (First Armoured Army) and the 
eastern half by XI Army Corps (Eighth Army). 

At the beginning of January the Red Army had already attempted to cut off the 
salient by means of a broad pincer movement. The plan had been for the two 
wedges to push forward in depth to the Bug. As already discussed, First Armoured 
Army managed to stop the thrust by Ist Ukrainian Front at Uman and in turn 
enclose the Soviet pincer forces. The attack by 2nd Ukrainian Front, aimed at 
Pervomaysk on the Bug, was even less successful, resulting only in the capture of 
Kirovograd. But although Eighth Army had managed to hold its positions, it was 
now facing a major threat on its flanks. “The last moment’ had come when the 
exposed troops could be ‘saved from inevitable disaster by swift withdrawal to 
the south-west’.??4 Despite all the warnings, however, Hitler stuck by his intention 
to defend the salient. 

After the ambitious attempt at wide-ranging encirclement had led to nothing, 
Red Army high command decided on a simpler approach. The new plan was to cut 
the Kanev salient off directly at the base. To that end, strong armoured forces were 
to push forward by the shortest route from the west and east and join up at 
Zvenigorodka. The western pincer arm was formed by 1st Ukrainian Front, 
where General Vatutin concentrated 27th and 40th Armies, plus 6th Armoured 
Army as the spearhead, supported by 2nd Air Army. The attack from the east was to 
be conducted by 2nd Ukrainian Front under General Konev, which had 5th 
Guards Armoured Army, 52nd and 53rd Armies, 4th Guards Army, and the air 
units of 5th Air Army at the ready. In the initial phase of the offensive the two army 
fronts already deployed a total of 336,700 men,??° 524 tanks and assault guns,??° 
5,300 cannon and grenade launchers,””” and 1,054 combat aircraft.?78 During the 
three-and-a-half weeks of the operation, numerous reinforcements were brought in. 
For its part, 1st Ukrainian Front received in addition 2nd Armoured Army, large 
parts of 1st Guards Armoured Army, 47th Army, V Mechanized Corps, and VI 
Guards Cavalry Corps. Between 22 January and 3 February alone, 400 new T-34s 
were delivered.??? On the eastern side, 2nd Ukrainian Front was reinforced by 
V Guards Cavalry Corps and other large formations. The aerial forces also received 
reinforcements, including an additional ground-attack corps, a fighter corps, two 
independent ground-attack divisions, and an independent fighter division.*° 
Apart from this, the Red Army launched a large-scale operational feint which, as 
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recent Russian historiography admits, did not achieve its aim.73! Army Group 
South HQ saw clearly in advance that a Soviet pincer operation against the Kanev 
salient was coming but, given the overwhelming Soviet superiority, it had no means 
of preventing that manoeuvre. 

On 24 January, 2nd Ukrainian Front attacked from the east and achieved a 
breakthrough at Kapitanovka. According to Lt.-Gen. von Vormann, the thrust was 
carried out directly into the German fire ‘without regard to losses’, but it succeeded: 
‘An astonishing scene, shattering in its drama! No other epithet will do. The dam 
burst, and the great unending flood poured across the flat terrain, past tanks which, 
surrounded by a few infantrymen, rose like rocks out of the surf.’?32 On 26 January 
1st Ukrainian Front launched a symmetrical offensive from the west and broke 
through the German defences at Boyarka. The Soviet 6th Armoured Army pushed 
forward to Zvenigorodka, where its vanguard met up with the spearhead of 
5th Guards Armoured Army on 28 January. The pincer had closed round the 
German XI and XXXXII Army Corps, but it was not until 31 January that 1st and 
2nd Ukrainian Fronts were able to bring up infantry units and complete the 
stranglehold. The two German corps were now trapped in an encirclement 70 kilo- 
metres in diameter and 250 kilometres in circumference. Moreover, a gap of 
around 100 kilometres had opened up in the German front. The way was now 
open for the Soviet attackers to advance across the Bug to Romania, since there 
were no units in the German hinterland that could have prevented them from 
doing so. The big question now facing Army Group South HQ was whether the 
Soviet command would exploit its success for an advance in depth in an attempt to 
shatter the eastern front. That was precisely what the German armoured units had 
done successfully in 1941 in the opposite direction. Contrary to expectations, 
however, the Red Army stayed put, giving Army Group South the possibility of 
forming an emergency front over the next few days. Marshal Zhukov, who was 
coordinating the operations of 1st and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts on behalf of the 
Stavka, put in place an inner enclosing ring of three armies and one cavalry corps 
around the two trapped German corps. The remaining two armies, as well as 6th 
Armoured Army and 5th Guards Armoured Army, did not continue to attack at all 
but were deployed passively to form a new line of defence in the gap of more than 
100 kilometres in the German front. In agreement with the Stavka, Zhukov 
proceeded very cautiously. He would first liquidate the encirclement, and only 
then risk continuing the advance. 

Since then many people have puzzled over the reason why the Red Army high 
command passed up that great opportunity and stopped halfway, as it were. It was 
probably influenced to some extent by painful past experience. Whenever the Red 
Army allowed the German generals to switch to ‘free combat’ and pushed forward 
in depth, there was usually an unpleasant surprise, especially when Manstein was 
the adversary. In this case, however, wrong assessment of the enemy situation also 
played a part. The success stories emanating from General Konev’s HQ about the 
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‘booty’ in the encirclement led to great overestimation of the forces involved. At the 
time, the number of German troops encircled was estimated at 130,000.733 
In reality, the number was somewhere between 53,000734 and 58,000 men,?° 
although the latter figure apparently includes around 5,000 Soviet paramilitary 
auxiliaries.2°° Konev claimed later in his memoirs that 10 divisions and a brigade 
had fallen into the trap, with a total of 1,600 cannon and grenade launchers, and 
230 tanks and assault guns.*97 In fact, the encirclement contained only six 
divisions, in part highly decimated (57th, 72nd, 88th, 112th, and 389th Infantry 
Divisions, 5th SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’, and Corps Detachment B),79° plus 
SS Brigade ‘Wallonia’.??? Equally unrealistic are the Soviet figures of 1,600 
German artillery cannon, of which there were in fact only 242 (including self 
propelled guns).?4° Similarly, the number of fighting vehicles at the beginning of 
the encirclement was not 230 but only 26 operational tanks and 14 assault guns.74! 
It must be borne in mind that by no means all the units of XI and XXXXII Army 
Corps fell into the trap. In fact, several rear formations remained outside the 
encirclement.?4? Furthermore, it took from 24 to 31 January for the Soviet troops 
to form a complete encircling ring. During that time several German units 
managed to break out. 


(b) The Relief Attacks (1 to 16 February) 


Army Group South HQ’s reaction to formation of the encirclement was relatively 
relaxed. After all, such situations had repeatedly been rectified by tried and tested 
methods, and a dangerous encirclement operation by 1st and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts 
had just been thwarted at Uman and Kirovograd. Thus, when the spearheads of 
5th Guards Armoured Army and 6th Armoured Army joined up at Zvenigorodka 
on 28 January to form the Cherkassy—Korsun encirclement, that same day the 
German pincer arms of III and XXXXVI Armoured Corps closed round the 
advanced units of the Soviet 1st Armoured Army further to the south at Lipovets. 
Only a few days later, II] Armoured Corps stood ready for a counter-attack in the 
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direction of Korsun. The usual tactic was for the enclosed units to break out of the 
pocket and join up with the oncoming relief forces. Once again, however, Hitler 
lost sight of what was operationally feasible. Manstein and the commanders-in- 
chief of Eighth Army and First Armoured Army had called for evacuation of the 
Kanev salient several times in the preceding weeks, but Hitler refused it even now 
when the two army corps in the salient were enclosed. He was intent on retaining 
the Cherkassy—Korsun pocket as a ‘fortress on the Dnieper’.*4? Nor was the relief 
attack to be carried out by the quickest and shortest route. Instead, Hitler ordered a 
wide-ranging operation aimed at encircling a large part of the Soviet encircling 
forces in their turn by means of an attack to the north. His idea was to exploit the 
momentum of this presumed success with a further attack in the direction of Kiev 
to trap the Soviet units west of the Dnieper.*44 Instead of facing up to the grim 
reality of the spring of 1944, the dictator lost himself in the conceptual world of 
1941, where such encirclement operations were still possible on the German side. 
The real situation is summed up by Maj.-Gen. Wagener as follows: “A new 
Stalingrad on a smaller scale had arisen, with the Volga replaced by the Dnieper 
and the same orders from Hitler to the encircled troops: “hold out, supplies from 
the air, relief offensive, no breakout”.’245 

Field Marshal von Manstein protested against the utopian plan to extend the 
operation as far as Kiev,*4° but the concept of a concentrated relief assault on the 
pocket was in line with his own ideas. He wanted to deploy two wedges in an 
encirclement operation: Eighth Army’s XXXXVII Armoured Corps would advance 
directly on the pocket from the south-east, while First Armoured Army’s III 
Armoured Corps would drive north through Medvin before turning west to the 
pocket, thus cutting off the enemy’s connections to the rear. That would also 
enclose the segment of the Soviet encircling ring positioned on the south-western 
edge of the pocket.?4” On paper, the armoured forces envisaged for the relief assault 
looked very impressive. A concentration of no fewer than nine armoured divisions 
was to be assembled for the purpose:?48 


¢ XXXXVII Armoured Corps, with 3rd, 11th, 13th, 14th, and 24th Armoured 
Divisions; 

¢ III Armoured Corps, with 1st, 16th, and 17th Armoured Divisions, 1st SS 
Armoured Division (‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’), 198th Infantry Division, 
and Heavy Armoured Regiment Bake. 


In reality, however, not one of the armoured units was able to attack immediately, 
since all the divisions envisaged for the counter-offensive were tied up at other crisis 
spots on the eastern front and had first to be brought in. Moreover, the first thing 
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which needed to be done was to occupy the 100-kilometre gap in the front with 
new units so as to form some sort of obstacle line. III Armoured Corps was in the 
midst of the battle at Lipovets, where it was in the process of encircling strong 
Soviet forces in a pincer movement. Its first units were not ready for a counter- 
attack until 4 February, so XXXXVII Armoured Corps under Lt.-Gen. von 
Vormann had to begin the relief offensive on its own. However, its exhausted 
armoured divisions had been reduced to combat-group strength and ought first 
to have received sufficient logistic supplies. When the relief assault began on 
1 February, only 11th and 13th Armoured Divisions were available, with a total 
of 36 operational tanks and assault guns.?4? That day they managed to establish a 
bridgehead at Iskrennoye, but a sudden overnight thaw brought all movements to a 
stop. Only tanks and heavy tractors were able to ‘grind their way extremely slowly 
through the viscous mud’.*°° Both 3rd Armoured Division (14 tanks and assault 
guns) and 14th Armoured Division (eight tanks and assault guns)?! arrived only in 
the following days and were unable to play a direct part in the planned relief 
offensive. Instead, they were deployed defensively to plug gaps in the front. How 
weak those four armoured divisions were in any case is shown by their combined 
infantry strength: no more than 97 officers and 3,698 NCOs and other ranks.?°? 

In that situation, hopes rested mainly with 24th Armoured Division, which was 
deployed 300 kilometres away with Army Group A’s Sixth Army.?° After it had 
made its way from the Nikopol bridgehead to the new deployment zone in extremely 
difficult road conditions, Hitler ordered it to turn round immediately and go back the 
way it had come, because a Soviet offensive had just begun in its previous sector of 
the front.?*4 In the meantime, however, the thaw had made the roads muddy, so the 
division arrived too late. The bizarre outcome was that 24th Armoured Division was 
unable to intervene in either its northern or its southern deployment zone. This 
episode laid bare the dilemma facing the German command. The Red Army had 
attained such superiority that it was able to launch several offensives simultaneously. 
As a result, Army Group South was not only engaged in heavy fighting at the centre, 
in the Cherkassy—Korsun area. At the same time its northern wing was threatened by 
the Soviet Rovno—Lutsk Operation (27 January to 11 February) and its southern 
wing had to face the Nikopol-Krivoy Rog Operation (30 January to 29 February). 
Without the relatively strong 24th Armoured Division, however, the relief assault by 
XXXXVII Armoured Corps lacked the necessary impetus. By 12 February, 11th 
Armoured Division had advanced only as far as the hills south of Zvenigorodka. 
There, 27 kilometres from the pocket, the attack had to be abandoned. In the further 
course of operations XXXXVII Armoured Corps could do no more than tie down 
superior enemy forces. 
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The main thrust of the relief offensive was to be carried out by the considerably 
stronger II] Armoured Corps, which in theory possessed 201 operational tanks and 
assault guns,°> although not all were available for the attack since some had to be 
deployed defensively to cover gaps or secure the flanks.*°° In addition, the units 
arrived only gradually. HI Armoured Corps nevertheless had a trump card in Heavy 
Armoured Regiment Bake. Led by Lt.-Col. Franz Bake, the regiment consisted of 
503rd Heavy Armoured Battalion and II Btln./23rd Armoured Regiment. When it 
was established in January 1944, it possessed 34 Tigers und 46 Panthers. To these 
was added an infantry, artillery (armoured howitzers), and sapper component 
enabling the unit to be deployed independently. This regiment combined strike- 
and fire-power never seen before in a small unit of that kind. In the encirclement 
battle to the west of Uman which had just ended it had knocked out 268 Soviet 
tanks and assault guns in less than a week, with only four losses of its own.??7 
Despite the Cherkassy—Korsun encirclement, the German command showed no 
nervousness and planned the relief offensive in a calm and relaxed fashion. The 
extent of its self-confidence is shown by the fact that the relief offensive was planned 
as a ‘wide-ranging’ operation aimed at enclosing the enemy forces positioned 
between III Armoured Corps and the pocket, for which purpose it was counting 
on the apparently irresistible force of Heavy Armoured Regiment Bake. 

Yet the operation did not go at all according to plan. What Clausewitz called 
‘friction’ came into play. While the winter of 1941/2 had been Russia’s coldest for 
140 years, the winter of 1943/4 was ‘the shortest and mildest in living memory’.?°8 
In the night of 1 to 2 February an astonishing burst of warm air turned the terrain 
into a sea of mud. The dreaded Russian ‘rasputitsa’—the thaw which usually began 
gradually, and not until the spring— put a sudden stop to troop movements. Many 
wheeled vehicles could no longer move forward at all. The soldiers of 37th 
Armoured Sapper Battalion, who were specialists in overcoming terrain obstacles, 
took twelve hours for a ‘mud march’ of 8 kilometres.?°? Even tanks got stuck in the 
morass, and floundered with their hulls emerging while their tracks churned the 
mud, unable to get a grip on the ground. The steel monsters of Heavy Armoured 
Regiment Bake were particularly affected. In the attack now beginning, the regi- 
ment had to make a long march, during which almost all its fighting vehicles broke 
down owing to mechanical damage: “The last tanks struggled forward a few metres at 
a time with the mud reaching up to their track covers. A Panther needed almost a full 
tank (approx. 730 litres) to move 3.5 to 4 kilometres. Barrels of fuel were dropped 
in the mud by low-flying Ju-52s often 200 to 300 metres from the tanks. The barrels 
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then had to be towed in with steel cables by those tanks that still had a little fuel 
left.’2°° Often the fuel could only be supplied in cans, which had to be dragged 
forward through the mud by the tank crews in an extremely time-consuming 
fashion, because the fuel-lorries kept getting stuck. During these few days the 
threat from the Soviet air force grew considerably, since the slow-moving vehicles 
were an easy prey for enemy low-flying aircraft. Some nights it began to freeze 
again, so that the next morning the tanks were embedded in concrete, so to speak, 
and had to be freed painstakingly with pickaxes or blowlamps. In this viscous sea of 
mud the wide-tracked Soviet T-34, built specially for extreme terrain conditions 
unknown in central Europe, came into its own. The aid deliveries of hundreds of 
thousands of American lorries also had an effect, especially as the Studebaker’s off- 
road capability was superior to that of the German trucks, which were not very 
numerous anyway. 

The infantry suffered particularly badly, often sinking knee-deep in the mud. First 
Armoured Army’s war diary records that ‘some of the infantrymen had to take their 
boots off and struggle through the morass in their bare feet’.*°! Troops marching on 
foot could cover at most 1 kilometre in an hour.?© The infantry attached to the 
encircled units lay unprotected in open terrain. Their damp uniforms and wet felt 
boots sometimes froze at night. They were exhausted, filthy, and hungry. Hot food 
was a great exception, and often all they had to drink was melted snow. The number 
of soldiers out of action through cold-related illnesses and frostbite gradually overtook 
the number of wounded. ‘Once again,’ wrote General von Vormann, ‘the Russian 
climate seemed to have defeated the intruders.’2° 

The relief attack by III Armoured Corps, designated Operation waNba, had been 
due to start on 3 February but had to be put off to the following day because of 
adverse weather conditions, which gave the enemy more time to make his defensive 
preparations. On 4 February, however, only 16th and 17th Armoured Divisions 
and Armoured Regiment Bake, with a total of 85 tanks and assault guns,?°4 were 
ready for action, and had to attack on their own. In the course of the following days 
they were joined by parts of 1st Armoured Division and a regimental-strength 
combat group from 1st SS Armoured Division ‘Leibstandarte’. Thus the attack was 
carried out in dribs and drabs, in total contradiction to Guderian’s motto : “Boot 
"em, don’t spatter ’em!’ The individual units arrived one after the other, since they 
could only gradually be released from other sectors of the front where there was also 
fierce fighting. Their arrival was also delayed by the wretched state of the roads and 
by logistic problems. 

On 4 February the German tanks achieved a breakthrough at the outset, but the 
attack soon got bogged down in the mud. In the following days the Red Army 
assembled four armoured or mechanized corps in the sector, and they used their 
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numerical superiority mainly for attacks on the flanks of the German spearhead. 
The tank duels again resulted in an impressive German knock-out rate, but the 
decimated Soviet units nevertheless achieved their aim of slowing the enemy attack. 
On 8 February, 16th Armoured Division crossed the Gniloy Tikich river and 
formed a bridgehead to the west of Boyarka. With that, however, the impetus of the 
attack was spent. Meanwhile, Manstein had been forced to recognize that it had 
been a mistake to stick to the idea of a ‘wide-ranging’ operation. The detour via 
Medvin had proved to be the wrong approach. Now the simple plan originally 
proposed by Eighth Army HQ was adopted, namely a direct relief attack by the 
shortest and quickest route to the pocket.*°> That, however, meant changing the 
direction of thrust from north to north-west. On 9 February the units of HI 
Armoured Corps had to turn back and assemble in a new marshalling area 15 
kilometres south of Boyarka in order to attack from there in the direction of 
Lisyanka. The new attack could start only on 11 February, so seven days had 
been lost to no purpose in the previous unsuccessful operation. That had been 
without doubt a serious error of command and was to have even more disastrous 
consequences.?°° 

For the second attempt at a relief attack, the following formation was adopted: 
16th and 17th Armoured Divisions plus Heavy Armoured Regiment Bike 
formed the central wedge, while the southern flank was covered offensively by 
1st Armoured Division and the northern flank by a combat group from 1st SS 
Armoured Division ‘Leibstandarte’. Although all the assigned units had arrived in 
the meantime, the numerous mechanical breakdowns left only 149 operational 
tanks and assault guns available.?°” On the first day of the attack, 11 February, the 
German forces managed to surprise the enemy and form a bridgehead on the 
Gniloy Tikich. Then, however, this tank attack also got bogged down,?°* and 
logistic bottlenecks began to have an effect. With almost all wheeled vehicles stuck 
in the mud, it was nearly impossible to get supplies forward to the tank spearheads. 
For that reason, on 13 February for example, 61 cubic metres of fuel and 24 tonnes 
of ammunition were delivered to II] Armoured Corps by air drop.7°? Deployment 
of the air force was nevertheless prevented for some time by foggy weather. Despite 
these difficulties, more than 100 Soviet tanks were knocked out on 13 February 
alone.?’° Yet the number of Red Army fighting vehicles seemed to be constantly 
increasing. II] Armoured Corps had not only to contend with the combined mass 
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of 5th Guards Armoured Army and 6th Armoured Army; it was also attacked on 
the left flank by 2nd Armoured Army and units of 1st Guards Armoured Army. In 
addition, it was in danger from Soviet anti-tank fronts and artillery cannon built 
into blocking positions. Above all, Lisyanka, which was taken after bitter fighting, 
proved to be a ‘veritable anti-tank hornets’ nest’.2”71 Most of the German losses, 
however, resulted from mechanical damage caused by the difficult terrain conditions. 
On 15 February the 1st SS Armoured Division ‘Leibstandarte’ combat group had only 
three operational tanks and one assault gun left, but these could be not used in the 
fighting because they were busy day and night hauling away damaged tanks.?’? 

That day Army Group South HQ was obliged to recognize that the relief forces 
were exhausted and that the enclosed units could break out only ‘with their own 
forces’. Field Marshal von Manstein therefore decided to give the order for the 
breakout.?7? The same day Eighth Army relayed the order and sent the following 
message to the enclosed units (‘Stemmermann Group’): ‘III. Armd. Corps’ inter- 
vention capability limited by weather and supply difficulties. Stemmermann Group 
must carry out decisive breakthrough to Zhurzhintsy—Hill 239, 2 kilometres to the 
south, with its own forces. Link up there with II] Armd. Corps.’?’4 The breakout 
was to take place in the night of 16 to 17 February. Meanwhile, II] Armoured 
Corps had the task of pushing the wedge further east to Hill 239, the intended 
point of rendezvous with the Stemmermann Group.?7° 

A place of almost uniquely momentous significance in the German—Soviet war 
now entered the picture. The units breaking out of the encirclement had to pass the 
‘fateful Hill 239’,?”¢ surrounded by deep ravines, in order to join up with their own 
troops. The Soviets, however, had recognized its importance. There 5th Guards 
Army had erected the main bulwark of a blocking position consisting of strong field 
fortifications and, above all, deeply staggered anti-tank defences. The forest imme- 
diately south of the road-fork at Point 239.0 had been fortified by a series of strong- 
points and was particularly important in what followed. It concealed packs of Soviet 
tanks, which sprang out time and again in surprise attacks. 

On 16 February 1st Armoured Division had the task of taking Hill 239 from the 
direction of Lisyanka. All the troops still usable for the attack were combined in 
‘Combat Group Frank’. The hill was also subjected to an assault by ground-attack 
aircraft as well as a dive-bomber attack by Ground-Attack Wing ‘Immelmann’. On 
that day, however, the attacking forces managed only to take the intermediate 
locality of Oktyabr. The advance came to a stop barely 2 kilometres from the target. 
By the evening Combat Group Frank was completely exhausted and its armoured 
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infantry battalion was left with company strengths of 10 to 12 men. All its company 
and convoy commanders were dead or wounded. It had only 12 operational 
Panthers left to deploy against the numerically superior T-34s and Joseph Stalin 
tanks.?”7 So on that day the last hope lay with Heavy Armoured Regiment Bake, 
which still had nine operational Tigers and the same number of Panthers.?78 It 
advanced from the north in a flanking movement and at first seemed to be 
succeeding. Then, only a few hundred metres west of Point 239.0, Lt.-Col. Bake 
suddenly went over to a secured halt. That is all the more surprising as his Tigers 
would most probably have been capable of taking Hill 239 the next day and 
pushing further to the south-east. The explanation for the sudden halt to the attack 
on that decisive 16 February lay in the logistics: the tanks were running out of fuel. 
In his combat report, Bake wrote: “There were great difficulties with supplies. The 
troops had been without food for several days and the tanks were short of fuel and 
ammunition.’’? Not until the next day was it possible to get hold of some more 
petrol. Bake fetched it in person with his command tank from Lisyanka, where it 
had been carried over the Gniloy Tikich river in buckets. The result of this action 
was felt too late, however, since the breakout from the encirclement had already 
taken place. 

To sum up: by the evening of 16 February the German relief forces had managed 
to fight their way forward to within 8 kilometres of the Cherkassy—Korsun pocket. 
But the crucially important Hill 239, where the rendezvous with the units that had 
broken out was to take place, was still in Soviet hands. The foremost German tanks 
were only a few hundred metres away—a matter of a few barrels of petrol. And so 
fate took its course. 


(c) The Conflict about the Pocket and the Decision to Break Out 


Hitler had at first vehemently refused permission for a breakout, insisting instead 
that the two encircled army corps were to defend the pocket as a fortress. For that 
purpose it was necessary to establish a unified command, since XXXXII Army 
Corps (Lt.-Gen. Theobald Lieb) was assigned to First Armoured Army, while 
XI Army Corps (Gen. Wilhelm Stemmermann) was under the command of Eighth 
Army. On 28 January, when the Soviet pincer arms closed, Hitler placed XXXXII 
Army Corps under the command of Eighth Army and then appointed General 
Stemmermann ‘commander in the pocket’. The geographical centre-point of the 
pocket was the town of Korsun, where the only airfield was located. That airfield 
was to become even more important in the days that followed. Despite the failure at 
Stalingrad, which should have served as an example, Hitler was once again con- 
vinced that a pocket could be supplied from the air. Although Korsun was only 
about 100 kilometres from the Luftwaffe’s nearest airfield at Uman, the German 
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aircraft would have to fly over the Lisyanka corridor between the foremost sector of 
the front and the pocket, where they would come within range of Soviet anti- 
aircraft fire. Besides which, the Soviet air force had control of the skies. In those 
circumstances an air bridge to supply the encircled units must have seemed a bold 
gamble. As it turned out, on certain days it was hardly possible to deploy aircraft 
anyway because of thick fog. Another problem was the sudden thaw, which made 
use of Korsun’s un-tarmacked airfield difficult and from 10 February almost 
impossible. Either the aircraft got stuck in the mud on landing and turned over, 
or they could no longer take off for the return flight. As a result, on some days 
supplies could be delivered only by air drop from low-flying planes. On 28 January 
VIII Air Corps began its support of the Stemmermann Group with 832 Ju 52 
transport planes, 478 bombers (for air drops), 58 ground-attack aircraft, and 168 
fighters. Of those, 32 transport planes, 13 bombers, and five fighters were lost.78° 
Eighth Army HQ had calculated that at least 150 tonnes of supplies (including 
fuel) would have to be flown in daily, but that requirement was far from fulfilled. 
The total amount of supplies (including fuel) landed or dropped for the Stemmer- 
mann Group from 28 January to 15 February was 1,490 tonnes. The daily average 
of 78 tonnes was thus only about half of the minimum tonnage required.?°! 

Eighth Army HQ quickly realised that defence of the pocket was hopeless. On 
5 February it already requested permission to break out and made all the necessary 
preparations. Army Group South’s chief of staff responded favourably, stating that 
the army group would if necessary ‘give the order for the breakout on its own 
responsibility. There can be no question of leaving the two corps sitting in the 
pocket.’?8* The next day, 6 February, he was nevertheless obliged to admit that the 
army group had ‘not received permission for the breakout’.?®? 

The desperate situation in the pocket was no secret to Soviet enemy intelligence 
either. On 8 February a Soviet negotiator appeared under a flag of truce and 
demanded surrender. He handed over an ultimatum signed by Marshal Zhukov 
and Generals Konev and Vatutin guaranteeing ‘the lives and security of all officers 
and men who ceased resistance and, at the end of the war, return to Germany or 
another country according to the personal wish of the prisoner of war’.?84 This call, 
however, had as little effect as the propaganda of the National Committee for a Free 
Germany (NKFD) and the League of German Officers (BDO). General Walther 
von Seydlitz and Otto Korfes, both in Soviet captivity, wrote personal letters to the 
German divisional commanders in the pocket, but received no answer.*®? Nor did 
massive Soviet propaganda over loudspeakers or in leaflets have any results.?°° 
An account of the battle of the Cherkassy-Korsun pocket contains the laconic 
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comment that ‘no German soldiers believed those promises, and later events fully 
justified their mistrust’.287 

Stalin, who had prematurely announced the liquidation of the pocket, grew 
increasingly impatient. He was keen to present the world public with the spectacle 
of a new Stalingrad, but all Soviet attempts to split the pocket had failed so far. 
As a result, he was drawn into an overreaction which led to a crisis of command on 12 
February. Early that morning he phoned Zhukov, who was coordinating the oper- 
ations of Ist and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts. Most unusually, Zhukov proved to be 
unaware of the latest developments. In his memoirs he gives as an excuse that 
he had gone to bed with a cold and been rudely woken by Stalin’s phone call.?88 
The confused situation was exploited by General Konev in such a scheming way as to 
‘poison his relationship with Zhukov until their deaths decades later’.*®? In a tele- 
phone conversation with Stalin, Konev accused Vatutin, the commander-in-chief of 
1st Ukrainian Front, and also indirectly Zhukov, of clearly not having the situation in 
hand. He suggested to the Soviet dictator that he himself could resolve the crisis if 
responsibility for liquidation of the pocket was transferred to him alone, going so far 
as to promise that not a single German would escape from the trap. Stalin reacted 
no later than 12 February by issuing a directive with the following key sentence: 
‘Command of all troops engaged in action against the Korsun grouping is transferred 
to the commander-in-chief of 2nd Ukrainian Front, with the task of destroying the 
Korsun grouping without delay.’?°° For that purpose he ordered all 1st Ukrainian 
Front troops involved in the encirclement, above all 27th Army, to be placed under 
Konev’s command. At the same time, Zhukov was ‘relieved of supervision of the 
liquidation of the Korsun grouping’.”?! He was to concern himself henceforth only 
with defence against the forces of II] Armoured Corps attacking from the west. 

Zhukov refers to this only vaguely in his memoirs, but in reality it was one of the 
most shameful humiliations he had ever had to endure. The latest official Russian 
account has this to say: ‘In other words, Stalin sidelined Zhukov when it came to 
coordinating the efforts of the two operationally strategic units on the external and 
internal front, although that task was particularly important in the destruction of 
the encircled enemy grouping.’”°” The only task left to him was to hold a single 
German armoured corps in check—a decidedly subordinate role for a marshal who 
had been sent to the front as a representative of the Stavka, the highest military 
command authority. General Vatutin was not only relieved of command of his 
troops in the Korsun area, but was even required to move his headquarters and take 
responsibility only for the Rovno—Lutsk Operation by the right wing of 1st 
Ukrainian Front. This measure proved pointless, however, since the operation in 
question had been abandoned owing to the complete exhaustion of both attacking 
armies. Zhukov protested to Stalin, warning him that such a drastic change in the 
command structure would lead to confusion. 
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Seen from today’s viewpoint, Zhukov and Vatutin’s approach was correct. They 
had planned to concentrate as many units as possible in the Lisyanka corridor so as 
to establish a blocking position between the German troops in the pocket and HI 
Armoured Corps. Konev, on the other hand, had promised Stalin rapid liquidation 
of the enclosed German forces. He therefore distributed his units around the 
pocket for a concentric attack. However, some of the Soviet troops found them- 
selves thrusting into empty space, because the soldiers of the Stemmermann 
Group had pulled back into the south-western part of the pocket in order to 
break through the Lisyanka corridor. Moreover, the change of command was 
carried out at a critical point in the operation, which only added to the difficul- 
ties.2?3 Unintentionally, Konev helped considerably to make the Stemmermann 
Group’s breakout possible. He also played into the hands of a German special unit 
working in the background which created the preconditions for German success, 
namely radio intelligence.?°* The complicated regrouping movements ordered 
by Konev resulted in a perceptible increase in Soviet radio traffic, which was 
intercepted by the Germans. Manstein’s headquarters was thus very well informed 
of Konev’s intentions. 

The fate of the German troops caught in the Cherkassy—Korsun trap seemed 
already sealed, when suddenly the Soviet stranglehold loosened for a moment. 
Konev’s regrouping movements briefly gave rise to a gap in the Lisyanka corridor 
itself, between Khilki and Komorovka, when the troops positioned there were 
moved northwards on the evening of 16 February? to participate, together with 
other Soviet units assembled in the area, in the final assault to liquidate the pocket. 
In the light of intercepted radio messages, the Stemmermann Group was in a 
position to effect a breakout in the right place at exactly the right time. Field 
Marshal von Manstein wanted to exploit that advantage at all costs. Well aware of 
Hitler’s hesitant attitude, he refrained from requesting permission from Fihrer 
headquarters and gave the order for the Stemmermann Group’s breakout on his 
own authority. The decisive radio message was worded: “Watchword freedom, 
objective Lisyanka. Set out at 23.00 on the 16th.’29° 

Meanwhile the Stemmermann Group had been obliged to abandon Korsun. In 
the final phase the pocket had shrunk to an oval-shaped area 8 kilometres long and 
5 kilometres wide. The remaining 45,000 troops?°” crammed into it were exposed 
to wet weather by day and frost by night, and were constantly threatened by enemy 
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artillery and aircraft fire. They had hardly any food or medical supplies left. General 
Stemmermann put the breakout order into effect. The attack was to be made 
between Khilki and Komorovka. Stemmermann himself took command of the 
rearguard and appointed Lt.-Gen. Lieb, the commanding general of XXXXI Army 
Corps, as leader of the breakthrough group.??® As for supporting armoured 
vehicles, they had only seven tanks, three assault guns, two self-propelled anti- 
tank cannon, and 12 armoured howitzers available.?°° Ammunition was available 
only in small quantities and, above all, there was very little fuel, so that it was 
questionable whether some of the armoured vehicles would be able to reach the 
German troops at Lisyanka. On the way to the marshalling areas all the units had to 
pass through the bottleneck of Shanderovka, later dubbed ‘hell’s gate’,>°° the 
starting place for the breakout which sealed the fate of so many. 

The first drama occurred even earlier, however, at the main assembly area for the 
wounded in Shanderovka,*°! where there were some 2,150 sick and wounded 
who could no longer be flown out. Only 700 of them were classified as capable 
of walking. So the question now was what to do with the 1,450 non-walking 
wounded.3°? General Stemmermann was faced with an extreme conflict of con- 
science. The action had to be carried out as quickly as possible under cover of night. 
But transporting the non-walking wounded would delay it considerably and could 
even jeopardize it. Stemmermann therefore ordered that those unfortunate soldiers 
should be left behind in Shanderovka and handed over to the Red Army, ‘according 
to the procedures and rules of the Geneva Convention’,3°? and that four medical 
corps officers and 12 medical corps other ranks should remain with them.3% 
This, however, as an originally designated doctor later put it, would have meant a 
death sentence for all those left behind.*°° Only too often, Red Army troops killed 
non-walking German prisoners, sometimes even in a cruel manner.°° Medical 
personnel left behind were usually also liquidated as witnesses. For that reason 
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Col. Schulze, the medical officer of XI Army Corps, protested against the order, 
invoking a decision of the German medical inspectorate which stated that: ‘In view 
of repeated experience that medical officers and medical personnel left behind with 
the wounded have been murdered by the Russians, it is hereby decided that, in the 
east, leaving medical officers and medical personnel behind must be avoided on 
principle.’3°7 Stemmermann took note of the protest but insisted that his order, for 
which he took personal responsibility, be carried out. 

Despite this, the general’s order was largely disregarded, since his troops could 
not bring themselves to leave their wounded comrades in the lurch. They loaded 
the non-walking wounded onto horse-drawn carts, mostly driven by Soviet para- 
military auxiliaries.3°° No more than 600 non-transportable, seriously wounded 
soldiers were left behind in Shanderovka.>°? Accordingly, by independent decision 
of a staff medical officer, only part of the medical personnel ordered to remain by 
General Stemmermann stayed behind with the wounded. SS Armoured Division 
‘Viking’, for example, carried 300 wounded with it during the breakout, of whom 
110 were saved despite the most adverse circumstances.3!9 But a cruel fate awaited 
the non-transportable wounded who were left behind. They were ‘shot en masse at 
the western exit from Shanderovka or run over by Russian tanks’.3!! Since that 
time, the troops left in the pocket have been classified as missing. A report by the 
deputy medical officer of XXXXI Army Corps merely states: “Nothing is known as 
to their further fate.’>12 


(d) The Breakout on 16-17 February 


When the breakout to the west began, at 23.00 on 16 February, the German troops 
were gripped by euphoria.>!3 The watchword ‘freedom’ fully described their mood. 
The temperature had fallen to minus 5, making the previously muddy terrain once 
again passable. In addition, a snowstorm blowing from the east was reducing 
visibility for the Soviet guards. The breakthrough group consisted of three wedges: 
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Corps Detachment A on the northern wing at Khilki, 72nd Infantry Division in 
the centre, and SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’ (mostly fighting on foot) on the 
southern wing. The initial phase of the attack was carried out noiselessly and 
without artillery support, taking the enemy by surprise. The very first assault 
breached the Soviet positions over a width of 4.5 kilometres, partly by means of 
bayonet attacks. The Soviet positions were manned by units of 27th Army, which, 
together with 52nd Army and 4th Guards Army, formed the inner ring of 
encirclement. The German troops were surprised by the weakness of the resistance, 
as in many places they encountered only a thin chain of guard-posts. The fact that 
the Soviet troop movements had given rise to a gap in this very sector was, from the 
Soviet viewpoint, an unpardonable error on Konev’s part. 

Under cover of night, the German attack made rapid progress. Individual anti- 
tank and artillery positions were taken out in close combat. At around 03.30, 105th 
Infantry Regiment, belonging to 72nd Infantry Division, was the first unit to reach 
the outer Soviet encirclement ring at the road from Zhurzhinksy to Point 239. 
This sector was occupied by the reinforced XX Armoured Corps of 5th Guards 
Armoured Army, whose troops were facing in the opposite direction, looking west 
towards the German III Armoured Corps. 

Suddenly the German vanguard detected the silhouettes of several T-34s and saw 
that the Russians were mostly fast asleep in their foxholes. The German troops 
swept through the enemy positions in a lighting attack. Immediately afterwards the 
vanguard came upon another four tanks, but found to their delight that they 
belonged to Armoured Regiment Bake.?!4 The breakout had succeeded. Around 
04.10 the troops of 105th Infantry Regiment were received by 1st Armoured 
Division in Oktyabr.!> It was the only major formation to break through as a 
single unit, almost without losses.*! 

Meanwhile, most of the Stemmermann Group units in the centre of the 
breakthrough sector were pushing straight towards Hill 239. This hill exerted a 
magical force of attraction, since it was designated as the place where the troops of 
HI Armoured Corps would be waiting for the units which broke out of the pocket. 
To the escaping troops, Point 239 seemed like the gateway to freedom. But 
suddenly the noise of tanks was heard, spotlights blazed, and the German soldiers 
ran straight into fire from Soviet tank cannon and machine guns. The hill was in 
enemy hands! At first there was sheer terror; then the escaping troops surged forward 
in a desperate attempt to reach the German front lines, only a kilometre away. The 
assault with small arms failed, and in next to no time the terrain was covered with 
dead soldiers. Those who survived the fire barrage threw themselves to the ground, 
but the Soviet tanks rolled forward and crushed them where they lay.3!” 
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Since that time a great deal of ink has been spilt puzzling over the reasons for the 
disaster. The germ actually lay in the wording of the radio message which Eighth 
Army HQ sent into the pocket on 15 February: ‘“Stemmermann Group must carry 
out decisive breakthrough to Zhurzhintsy—Hill 239, two kilometres to the south, 
with its own forces. Link up there with III Armd. Corps.’3!8 General Stemmer- 
mann therefore assumed that Hill 239 was already in the hands of the relief troops. 
Later there was wild speculation that Lt.-General Hans Speidel, the Eighth 
Army chief of staff, had deliberately concealed the truth so as not to undermine 
motivation for the breakout. That supposedly led to the bloodbath at Hill 239. 
Those accusations, however, do not fit the facts.3!? In reality, on the afternoon of 
16 February the German operations staffs were firmly convinced that ‘the area of 
Point 239.0 can be reached by the evening’, as can be seen from II Armoured 
Corps’ war diary.*?° Heavy Armoured Regiment Bake was gaining ground and was 
only a few hundred metres from the point in question. How could the operations 
command at corps and army level have foreseen that the tanks would run out of fuel 
just before the objective? When a few barrels of petrol were brought up the next 
morning, a preparatory attack by three Tigers at around 09.00 sufficed to take 
Point 239, but the Tigers withdrew soon afterwards from their exposed position. In 
the late morning Heavy Armoured Regiment Bake attacked again with eight Tigers 
and six Panthers, and took the hill without any problem.3?! This was followed by a 
push from Point 239 in the direction of Pochapintsy, but it was broken off because 
the Stemmermann Group was not in sight. 

On the German side there had been a combination of several unfortunate 
circumstances. II] Armoured Corps had been late in learning that Heavy Armoured 
Regiment Bake’s attack on Point 239 had been delayed by logistic problems, and it 
then made repeated attempts to inform the Stemmermann Group accordingly. 
However, the radio link with the troops in the pocket was broken, so that radio 
messages, as the war diary records, had to be sent ‘blind’.3?? Meanwhile, General 
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Stemmermann had met a tragic fate. His death is recounted below, but it meant 
that the troops breaking out of the pocket were left leaderless at a crucial stage. 

The Soviet side had had enough time to react since the beginning of the German 
breakout.” The major role fell to 5th Guards Armoured Army, which was 
deployed directly in the corridor. XX Armoured Corps blocked the sector on 
both sides of Point 239, having been reinforced for that purpose by a number of 
other units, including an anti-tank artillery regiment. The escaping German troops 
were enclosed in a pincer movement from the north by XVIII Armoured Corps, 
supported by 27th Army, and from the south by XXIX Armoured Corps, support- 
ed by 4th Guards Army and V Guards Cavalry Corps. In addition, they were 
harried in the rear by 52nd Army, advancing from the east. On the German side, in 
contrast, III Armoured Corps was unable to continue the relief attack at the decisive 
moment, since it was forced onto the defensive by massive attacks on its flanks by 
6th and 2nd Armoured Armies and 1st Guards Armoured Army.34 

Meanwhile, the disaster on the eastern slope of Hill 239 was running its course. 
The German troops tried in vain to break through. They threw themselves into 
battle, as Konev later wrote, ‘with the desperation of the doomed’.4”° But they had 
to attack tanks with small arms. The few fighting vehicles left to them were engaged 
in combat with the pursuing Soviet armoured units, and some of them had already 
run out of fuel and been blown up. Only a few soldiers managed to break through 
between the tanks that were firing on them.3*° Most of the units that had failed in 
the frontal attack fled southwards past Pochapintsy, gripped at times by collective 
panic. General Stemmermann had driven forward around 04.00 to try and get an 
overall view of the situation, but his vehicle took a direct hit and he was killed 
instantly. Radio traffic was also cut off, leaving the German units leaderless at the 
decisive moment. The loss of General Stemmermann was not noticed until much 
later. In the end, Lt.-Gen. Lieb took over command. He described the situation as 
follows: 


There was no longer any effective control; there were no regiments, no battalions. Now 
and then small units appeared alongside us. [.. .] Behind and alongside me, thousands 
of men were struggling south-west [...] The entire area was littered with dead horses, 
and with vehicles and guns that had either been knocked out by the enemy or simply 
abandoned by their crews [...] Despite the general confusion and complete lack of 
control, one could still recognize the determination in the minds of the troops to break 
through toward the south-west, in the direction of HI Armoured Corps.??7 
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With the onset of daylight, the fleeing troops were fully exposed to fire from the 
Soviet tanks, anti-tank cannon, artillery, and machine guns. In columns or smaller 
groups, they tried to advance in the shelter of woods or ravines. Now all hell broke 
loose against the seriously wounded, who were mostly carried on wooden carts and 
were attended selflessly by their comrades and Russian paramilitary auxiliaries. 
Although the carts were marked with red crosses visible from afar, the Soviet 
tanks began ‘target-shooting’ at them and simply rolled over some of them.4?8 
A summary report by Army Detachment B reads: “We have irreproachable reports 
that enemy tanks have rolled over horse-drawn carts carrying the wounded.’%?? 
That is also confirmed by survivors: ‘A cry went up from hundreds of voices. 
I turned and saw a horrifying scene I shall never forget as long as I live. The tanks 
drove at a group of wooden carts loaded with wounded soldiers, overturned them, 
and crushed them to pulp together with all the wounded.’?3° A member of 5th 
Armoured Artillery Regiment reported: “The tanks push whole horse carts before 
them—some loaded with wounded—and shove them over the edge of a ravine 
[...] We look on in helpless rage, unable to intervene.’>?! A seriously wounded 
soldier who was still able to walk managed to escape the slaughter: ‘I had to watch as 
the enemy tanks crushed the columns of wounded, and Soviet infantry dragged the 
helpless, unarmed men from the carts and beat them with their rifle butts.’3?? 
These excesses increased the general panic. The mass streamed south past 
Pochapintsy and Point 222.5 to the Gniloy Tikich river. On the far bank freedom 
beckoned. But the river, swollen by the floods, was now 25 metres wide and had 
risen to over 2 metres. The banks were covered in jagged ice, and ice floes were 
carried by the current. Many soldiers met their fate at the river crossing, where 
more lost their lives than anywhere else during the breakout, only a few metres from 
safety on the opposite bank. Although a life-saving team was organized for non- 
swimmers, many drowned. The steep, smooth west bank, eroded by the current, 
proved treacherous. Some thought they had already reached safety but slid back 
into the river and were swept away. Thousands of German soldiers piled up on the 
east bank, offering a target for the enemy guns and grenade launchers. Suddenly 
several Soviet tanks arrived from the north and fired on the crowd from a distance 
of a few hundred metres, until they were driven off by two Panthers rapidly 
deployed on the west bank. Anyone who managed to swim across the river, in a 
temperature of minus 5 degrees and an icy wind from the east, had to walk another 
2 kilometres in stiffly frozen clothing to Lisyanka, where 1st Armoured Division 
had its command post. Paradoxically, the disastrous river crossing was quite 
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unnecessary, since the fleeing troops could have reached the German forces without 
getting their feet wet. Further to the north the Gniloy Tikich bends westwards, and 
just behind the bend, in Lisyanka, where the troops breaking out of the pocket were 
awaited, the sappers of 1st Armoured Divisions had built a bridge. But most of the 
men in the Stemmermann Group had drifted far to the south, to the crossing place 
at Point 222.5. 

By no means all officers, however, were infected by the general panic. Maj.-Gen. 
Kurt Kruse, the commander of 389th Infantry Division, and his chief of oper- 
ations, Lt.-Col. Hans Meier-Welcker,**? assembled their units in a gorge and 
analysed the situation calmly. They sent out several officer reconnaissance patrols, 
one of which discovered a crucial gap at the bend in the Gniloy Tikich.>*4 By that 
route they reached Lisyanka relatively unhampered, together with other units 
which had followed their example. In the course of the afternoon, when the 
rearguards arrived, the situation stabilized. In the meantime, sappers had built a 
makeshift bridge at the crossing place south-west of Point 222.5 where so many had 
lost their lives, and Heavy Armoured Regiment Bake had liberated Hill 239. 
Relatively orderly conditions had been restored, so that units which had started 
out later made a relatively undramatic withdrawal. Nevertheless, the last groups 
from the pocket did not arrive until the morning of 19 February. 

The cruelty perpetrated by some Red Army troops against unarmed wounded 
soldiers is described above. The men of Stemmermann Group were furious on 
learning that, according to Soviet accounts, they themselves had allegedly commit- 
ted similar acts. Marshal Konev, for example, referred in his memoirs to ‘reports by 
the Soviet Bureau of Information’ claiming that, ‘at the order of the German high 
command, wounded soldiers and officers were killed and their bodies burnt’.49° 
This disinformation stemmed from 2nd Ukrainian Front HQ, as confirmed by an 
interview with Major Kampov, one of Konev’s staff officers: “The order to kill the 
wounded was strictly carried out [...] in many cases they [the Germans] set fire to 
the ambulance vans with the dead inside. One of the oddest sights were the charred 
skeletons in those burned-out vans, with wide bracelets of plaster-of-Paris round 
their arms or legs. For plaster-of-Paris doesn’t burn.’3*° A striking detail in this 
account is the statement that most of the wounded were shot through the back of 
the head, a particularly Soviet method of execution. Elsewhere in his account, 
Major Kampov makes matters clearer: ‘[The Soviet cavalry] massacred the Fritzes 
[...] There was no time to take prisoners. It was a kind of carnage that nothing 
could stop till it was all over.’37 Milovan Djilas, a comrade-in-arms of the Yugoslav 
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Communist leader Marshal Tito, visited 2nd Ukrainian Front HQ shortly after 
the battle, where the foregoing course of events was confirmed by Marshal Konev 
in person: 


He described, somewhat gleefully, Germany’s latest catastrophe: some eighty, or even a 
hundred, thousand Germans had refused to surrender and had been forced into a 
narrow space, then tanks smashed their heavy equipment and machine-gun posts while 
the Cossack cavalry finally finished them off. “We let the Cossacks cut them up for as 
long as they wished. They even hacked off the hands of those who raised them to 
surrender!’ the Marshal said with a smile.33° 


Notwithstanding all the justified indignation of former members of the 
Wehrmacht,3*? it must not be forgotten that similar wild ‘hunting scenes’ took 
place on Ukrainian soil a few years earlier, in the area of Kiev. At that time the victims 
were several hundred thousand Red Army soldiers who were trying to escape 
encirclement. It is true that the German front-line troops generally respected the 
international laws of war and spared the lives of those who surrendered. Nevertheless, 
in September 1941 alone 665,000 Soviet troops were taken prisoner in the battle of 
the Kiev pocket.54° In the camps behind the front lines, however, living conditions 
were so horrific that large numbers died of hunger and epidemics. The Red Army 
troops storming forward in the spring of 1944 were not unaware of those misdeeds. 
They took excessive revenge and so further accelerated the spiral of violence. 


(e) Summing Up: ‘No Stalingrad on the Dnieper’ 


The American military historian Douglas E. Nash rightly entitled his work on the 
Cherkassy—Korsun battle ‘No Stalingrad on the Dnieper’,>4! taking issue with 
historians like Sergei S. Smirnov, the author of Stalingrad na Dnepre.>* The 
propaganda of the Stalin era created the picture of a second Stalingrad, to which 
Konev above all, the victor of the battle, was particularly attached.343 As late as 
1972 he claimed in his memoirs that ‘not a single German soldier [...] got 
through anywhere on the external or internal front’.>44 

In reality, Cherkassy—Korsun ultimately failed as a battle of encirclement. 
On 16-17 February as many as 36,262 men were still able to break out,*4° and 
4,161 wounded had already been flown out by 11 February.54° This means that at 
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least 40,423 men were rescued. According to the final report of the army medical 
officer, Stemmermann Group’s losses in the fighting in the pocket and during the 
breakout amounted to 3,000 ‘counted dead’ and around 10,000 missing.347 
Konev’s claim that 130,000 men were caught in the trap thus belongs in the 
realm of fantasy.348 

From 1 to 20 February, in the course of its relief attack against the superior forces 
of several Soviet armoured armies, II] Armoured Corps lost 559 dead, 347 missing, 
and 2,252 wounded.*4? The number of tanks and assault guns lost in February 
seems unusually high at 156,°°° especially as the figure given in the original reports 
was much lower. The explanation is that only around 30 per cent were knocked out 
by enemy fire (including mines), while most were blown up by the Germans 
themselves, often days later, since it had proved impossible to salvage them either 
because of technical defects or because they were stuck fast in the mud.?*! 

As emphasized in a communication from the staff officer responsible for anti- 
tank combat, almost all the damaged vehicles would ‘not necessarily have been 
write-offs if enough haulage resources had been in place in good time’.*°? Heavy 
Armoured Regiment Bake, deployed at the spearhead of the breakthrough wedge, 
lost 23 Panthers, of which only four were knocked out by enemy fire, as well as 
seven Tigers, only one of which was destroyed by a Soviet cannon.3°? At the same 
time, this regiment, deploying on average a dozen Tigers or Panthers on each 
occasion, destroyed a total of 268 Soviet fighting vehicles.>°4 As far as can be judged 
from the fragmentary surviving documentation, the losses incurred by XXXXVII 
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Armoured Corps, positioned further to the west, were minimal. In any case, it had 
few fighting vehicles and was mostly deployed in static combat. 

In the battle of the Cherkassy-Korsun pocket the Red Army, according to its 
own figures, lost 80,188 men, of whom 24,286 dead or missing.>°° Here again, as 
always when heavy losses of armoured vehicles were incurred, no Soviet figures were 
recorded. Resort must therefore be had to the German reports, which were 
astonishingly reliable in this phase of the war because of the restrictions on 
hit recognition. From 4 to 19 February, according to the German reports, 728 
Soviet tanks and assault guns were destroyed, as well as 600 anti-tanks guns 
and 150 cannon.?*¢ III Armoured Corps alone accounted for 606 fighting vehicles, 
336 anti-tank guns, and 71 cannon.3°7 

On the Soviet side, it should be noted that at the time of this battle the 
operational and tactical skill of the Red Army was far from having reached 
the level it attained by the following summer, for example during Operation 
BAGRATION. Nevertheless, the battle of the Cherkassy-Korsun pocket showed 
clear progress compared with earlier Soviet operations, reflected specifically in 
the role of 5th Guards Armoured Army. Normally, large-scale operations were 
always conducted in conjunction with general (infantry) armies. In this case, 
however, the tactical breakthrough was achieved by the armoured units alone. 
The ensuing advance was also an exclusively armoured operation. Once the 
connection was made with the spearhead of 6th Armoured Army, the pincer had 
closed. The Soviet forces had succeeded in trapping two German corps and 
opening up a 100-kilometre-wide breach in the front. At that point, however, 
the Stavka made a decisive mistake. Instead of pushing forward in depth and 
forcing the German troops back, the Soviet armoured units went over to the 
defensive. From the operational viewpoint, this was clearly a retrograde step 
compared with Stalingrad. At Stalingrad the forward thrust had been continued, 
and the front had been pushed back 150 kilometres to the west, with the result 
that, later on, the German relief troops could get no closer than 50 kilometres. 
At Cherkassy—Korsun, in contrast, II] Armoured Corps was only 40 kilometres 
from the pocket at the beginning of the relief attack and, despite very adverse 
terrain conditions, it was able to get within a few kilometres of the encircled 
troops, thereby making the breakout possible.*°® The Stavka’s mistake was 
compounded by a serious error on the part of Konev, the commander-in-chief 
of 2nd Ukrainian Front. The realignment which he ordered, conflicting with 
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Zhukov’s intentions, created great confusion and opened up a gap through 
which the German troops were able to escape. 

Soviet propaganda celebrated the battle as a complete victory, in the course of 
which not a single German had escaped. General Konev became the first front 
commander promoted to the rank of marshal of the Soviet Union during the 
war.?°? Zhukov commented bitterly in his memoirs: ‘On 18 February our capital 
city saluted the troops of 2nd Ukrainian Front. Not a word was said about the 
fighters of 1st Ukrainian Front. I consider this an unforgivable error on the part of 
the Supreme Commander. The Red Army had lost a great opportunity. The 
prey escaped. There was no “Cannae at Korsun”.’ 

Cherkassy—Korsun was one of the strangest battles of the war in terms of its 
reception, for German propaganda too celebrated it as a victory. There was no basis 
for that at all, and it was no glorious chapter in Field Marshal von Manstein’s 
career. The main blame for the debacle undoubtedly lay with Hitler, who had 
insisted on holding the salient at all costs, against the demands of his generals, even 
when encirclement was imminent. In retrospect, however, it can be seen as a 
mistake to have attempted to encircle the encircling Soviet troops by means of a 
complicated manoeuvre instead of conducting a relief attack by the direct route. In 
so doing, Manstein was complying with a basic requirement of Hitler’s and could 
hardly have foreseen the sudden change in the weather which rendered the roads 
almost impassable for some time. Nevertheless, he stuck too long to the original 
plan of a wheeling attack in the direction of Medvin. As a result, the final push 
towards Lisyanka did not get under way until seven days after the first attempted 
attack and 14 days after the encirclement. And so the counter-attack, instead of 
striking the enemy in the rear or on the flank as was usually done, was directed 
frontally against his newly established front. 

After the breakout from the pocket, the troops of Stemmermann Group learned 
that, back home, the counter-offensive at Cherkassy was being celebrated bom- 
bastically as a ‘great victory’. Once again, the propaganda machine distorted the 
facts and turned them on their head. The press reported the following announce- 
ment by Fuhrer headquarters: “The troops cut off there since 28 January [...] 
fought off the assault by far superior enemy forces in heroic battle and then broke 
through the enemy’s enclosing ring in bitter fighting. The commanders and their 
troops have thus written another glorious page in the history of German soldiery, a 
further shining example of heroic endurance, daring fighting spirit, and selfless 
comradeship. 3°! Lt.-Gen. Vormann, whose armoured corps had pushed in vain 
towards the pocket, commented: “The troops who took part were astonished and 
unbelieving when they were told they had won a great victory at Cherkassy in the 
Ukraine in 1944,’362 
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7. THE WITHDRAWAL BATTLES OF FOURTH ARMOURED 
ARMY IN THE NORTHERN UKRAINE FROM 
THE END OF JANUARY TO APRIL 1944 


The dilemma of Hitler’s operational command is aptly summed up by the follow- 
ing observation: ‘Hitler committed the strategic “deadly sin” of taking space as his 
prime operational objective, rather than enemy forces which had to be beaten 
wherever they were.°> In pursuing that objective, the price he had to pay for 
holding onto front salients that were difficult to defend was much too high. The 
losses suffered at Cherkassy—Korsun ‘flew in the face of all military economy’ .3 
But that error did not only affect the sector directly concerned. Since Army Group 
South had to concentrate all its reserves in the centre of the front at Korsun, both 
wings were left exposed. The Red Army, however, was so strong numerically that it 
was also able to conduct two offensives on the wings. 

On 30 January, 3rd and 4th Ukrainian Fronts launched the Nikopol—Krivoy 
Rog Offensive.3° More than 700,000 men attacked the exposed Sixth Army in the 
Dnieper bend.*°° Consequently, on 2 February Sixth Army was reassigned to Army 
Group A, which then consisted essentially only of Seventeenth Army (enclosed in 
Crimea). Army Group South, however, now had to contend with the problem of a 
breach in its right flank, where the advancing Soviet troops reached the Ingulets by 
the end of February. Once again, the price was paid for Hitler’s refusal to abandon 
an untenable salient. Sixth Army barely managed to escape encirclement. 

An even greater problem arose on the northern wing, where a gap had been torn 
in the German front in the autumn of 1943 between Fourth Armoured Army 
and its neighbour on the left, Army Group Centre. The gap was now over 
100 kilometres wide, and the no-man’s-land south of the Pripet could only be 
kept under surveillance but not defended. In addition, large tracts of the Pripet 
marshes, which stretched from east to west, were controlled by partisans. Field 
Marshal von Manstein saw the gap as a ‘mortal danger’ that was bound to lead to 
the collapse of his army group in the long run.3°7 It would provoke the enemy into 
pushing westward through the breach and then swinging south in order to ‘launch a 
large-scale flanking movement against Fourth Armoured Army, which would be 
synonymous with outflanking the whole of Army Group South’.*° Manstein 
remained convinced that ‘the issue was as destined as ever to be settled on the 
northern wing’.*°? A breakthrough by the enemy on the southern wing was ‘the 
lesser evil’, while the ‘operational consequences’ of a breakthrough on the northern 
wing ‘would be irreparable’.4”° For that reason he once again demanded of Hitler 
that Seventeenth Army, which was enclosed in Crimea and standing uselessly on 
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the sidelines, be inserted in the gap between the two Army Groups.7”! For the 
dictator, however, possession of the peninsula (which was untenable in the long 
run) was a strategic chimera that took precedence over all operational necessities. 
The result was that Seventeenth Army ended up in voluntary imprisonment in 
Crimea and had to assume responsibility for guarding it. 


(a) The Kovel Gap 


In the course of the Soviet Zhitomir—Berdichev Offensive Operation, Fourth 
Armoured Army had not only lost Korosten, its northern cornerstone, but had 
been thrown back far to the west beyond Sarny. For the first time, the Red Army 
crossed the former Polish-Soviet border. This was followed by 1st Ukrainian 
Front’s Rovno—Lutsk Offensive Operation, which lasted from 27 January to 11 
February 1944.37 The offensive was conducted by 13th and 60th Armies, with a 
total of 19 rifle divisions supported by two armoured corps. What proved most 
dangerous, however, was the thrust by two cavalry corps on the northern wing, 
through the ‘army group gap’ south of the Pripet. I and VI Guards Cavalry Corps 
surged forward, with the partisans showing them the way through the difficult 
forest and marshland. After pushing west almost unhindered, they swung to the 
south, just as Manstein had feared, and took Rovno and Lutsk on 2 February.374 
The left wing of Army Group South had been outflanked. 

Gauleiter Erich Koch, the hated Reich commissioner for the Ukraine, had lost 
no time getting out of Rovno, ‘though not before enjoining the civilian agencies 
and police forces under his jurisdiction to fight to the last’.574 He behaved similarly 
in East Prussia later on. Hitler, on the other hand, reacted as he often did when 
unwilling to admit to a mistake, by looking for a scapegoat. He immediately 
ordered a court-martial inquiry into the circumstances leading to the loss of 
Rovno and summoned the battle commander responsible for the town to Fihrer 
headquarters.” As a result of the inquiry, however, sentence of death was passed 
not upon the officer originally accused but on the divisional commander of the 
Rovno area, who had been summoned only as a witness. Nevertheless, following an 
intervention by Field Marshal von Manstein and General Raus, the commander-in- 
chief of Fourth Armoured Army, Hitler subsequently quashed the sentence.3”° 

The Soviet advance into the Rovno area left Army Group South’s left wing 
hanging in the air, with enemy units positioned deep in the rear of Fourth Armoured 
Army. Army Group Centre, its neighbour on the left, was also unable to plug the 
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huge gap. It had swung its right wing back through ninety degrees to the west and 
moved Second Army into position along the Pripet. That gave the Red Army two 
possibilities: it could push further west towards Kovel, south of the Pripet, or veer 
south with other forces to cut the army group off from its connections to the rear. 
From the German viewpoint, a push to the west seemed the most threatening, since 
the Red Army had assembled a new army group, 2nd Belorussian Front, especially for 
such an operation. On 26 February the new formation was brought into position 
between Ist Ukrainian Front and 1st Belorussian Front (formerly Belorussian Front). 
It consisted of 47th, 61st, and 70th Armies and had been assigned the primary task 
of taking the Kovel transport node. Kovel was of paramount importance in 
the prevailing situation because of its position at the south-western end of the 
400-kilometre-long Pripet marshes. Whoever wanted to circumvent that enormous 
obstacle had to gain possession of Kovel, when it would then be possible to swing 
northwards unimpeded to the Bug at Brest-Litovsk. Kovel became the nightmare of 
the two German army groups, since a successful manoeuvre in that direction could 
result in the collapse of the eastern front. On 19 March, 2nd Belorussian Front 
pushed forward to Kovel and encircled the town. On 27 March, with Army Group 
South unable to intervene, the front sector with the beleaguered town was placed 
under the command of Army Group Centre. On 5 April, as described above, Second 
Army’s LVI Armoured Corps broke through the encircling ring around the Kovel 
‘marshes fortress’.3”7” The Soviet high command then called off the offensive and the 
same day ordered the disbandment of 2nd Belorussian Front and the assignment of 
its units to 1st Belorussian Front. 


(b) The Soviet Attack towards the South 


While the German forces managed to stop 2nd Belorussian Front’s advance on 
Kovel, 1st Ukrainian Front’s southward offensive from the Yampol area threatened 
to unhinge Manstein’s army group. As a result of Hitler’s refusal to withdraw the 
front on the southern wing of Army Group A and use the units thus freed up to 
plug the hole on the northern wing of Army Group South, the course of the 
German eastern front was now very unfavourable. In the Ukraine it had lengthened 
to 1,200 kilometres, with the northern and southern wings almost 500 kilometres 
apart. Moreover, the front was continuous only as far as Shepetovka, to the west of 
which the Yampol gap began. And even beyond the gap, as far as Kovel, there were 
only isolated sections of front. This problem affected Fourth Armoured Army, 
whose right wing (LIX Army Corps and XXIV Armoured Corps) ran eastwards 
from Yampol, while its fragmentary left wing, on which XIII Army Corps and the 
newly brought-in XXXXVIII Armoured Corps were deployed, ran from there to 
the west. On the outermost left wing, “Von dem Bach Group’ (later “Gille Group’) 
had to guard the marshland at Kovel. The town of Yampol, where a dangerous 
breakthrough was possible, was seen by General Raus as the ‘springboard for the 
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enemy’s southward thrust’.778 Above all, immediately to the south, between 
Tarnopol and Proskurov, lay the army group’s ‘most sensitive place’.3”? Through 
that area ran the strategically important Lvov—Odessa railway line, the only 
remaining connection north of the Carpathians, and from there the Red Army 
could push further south over the Dniester and through Romania to the Black Sea. 

Fourth Armoured Army was in an exceptionally critical situation. Its actual 
strength on 1 March was 115,613 men.38° Four days later its right wing 
(LIX Army Corps and XXIV Armoured Corps) was assigned to First Armoured 
Army east of Yampol, so that it could concentrate on securing the army group’s 
threatened northern flank. That considerably reduced the units available to Fourth 
Armoured Army. As for operational fighting vehicles, it was left with only 10 tanks, 
20 assault guns, and 13 anti-tank cannon on self-propelled carriages.>*! Manstein 
later commented on the situation on the eastern front as follows: 


In non-stop combat since mid-July, the German divisions were literally burned out. 
Regimental strengths were down to a fraction of their former level [. . .] How were any 
further effective counter-strikes to be carried out when, for example, a whole armoured 
corps possessed only 24 operational tanks? [...] All in all, there were simply not 
enough men and weapons to cover the large areas in which a many times superior 
adversary could push time and again through undefended gaps.?*? 


In this phase, however, Hitler ruined any attempt at a sensible conduct of oper- 
ations by refusing to obtain reserves by shortening the front. Instead, he told Col.- 
Gen. Zeitzler: “The Russians are bound to stop attacking some time. They have 
been attacking non-stop since last July and can’t go on for ever.’83 On this 
Manstein commented in his memoirs: ‘In March 1944 it was time to foot the 
bill for the Supreme Command’s cardinal error of never having been willing to give 
anything up (either in the east itself or in some other theatre) for the sake of being 
stronger than the enemy, or at least as strong, at the decisive spot.’>°4 

Hitler also acted contrary to the findings of Maj.-Gen. Gehlen’s Foreign Armies 
East Department. On 10 February Gehlen had already determined that: 


a particularly strong threat exists for the whole of the German forces located between 
the Black Sea and the Pripet area. This continues to be the Soviet point of concentration 
[...] A decisive success against Army Group South would both completely clear the 
way for the enemy to the Balkans and Poland and also render the present course of the 
eastern front untenable. The outcome of the present operations in the area of Army 
Group South will therefore [.. .] determine, first and foremost, the fate of the German 
eastern front.38> 
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On 1 March Gehlen correctly predicted the Soviet operational intentions. Observ- 
ing with concern 1st Ukrainian Front’s build-up of a point of concentration in the 
Yampol area, he assumed that a ‘large-scale offensive involving two or three 
armoured armies’ was imminent, with the objective of ‘finally smashing the 
northern wing of Army Group South and cutting off the vital connections of 
Army Groups A and South while the forces of 3rd and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts 
conduct a frontal pinning attack’.7°° 

A few days later, on 4 March, 1st Ukrainian Front launched the Proskurov— 
Chernovits Offensive Operation from the Yampol area. This offensive, which led to 
the encirclement of First Armoured Army, is discussed in detail in section 8. With 
regard to Fourth Armoured Army, Ist Ukrainian Front confined itself to a local 
operational thrust, though with the ambitious aim of penetrating into Galicia as far 
as Lvov. Fourth Armoured Army’s weak northern wing was harried by 18th and 69th 
Armies, but the attack by 13th and 60th Armies from the Yampol area was more 
dangerous, as it was supported by units of the Soviet 1st and 4th Armoured Armies. 
At the same time, the left wing of Army Group South was hanging in the air. 

Right at the beginning of the offensive, Fourth Armoured Army’s front collapsed 
on the southern wing. Following the Soviet breakthrough at Yampol, the connec- 
tion with its neighbour to the right, 1st Armoured Army, was broken. The right 
wing was therefore pulled back far to the south with the aim of establishing a new 
defensive line behind the Seret river. Fourth Armoured Army now consisted of only 
two corps. XIII Army Corps was given the task of holding the northern wing and 
XXXVIII Armoured Corps the southern wing. The latter, however, had to give up 
its remaining armoured units for urgent redeployment in a counter-attack to assist 
the even harder-pressed First Armoured Army and close the gap between the two 
armies. Some of the German armoured divisions, which had been in action non- 
stop since the summer, were little more than debris. On 5 March, immediately after 
the Soviet breakthrough, when 7th Armoured Division was supposed to conduct 
a counter-thrust, the commander-in-chief of Fourth Armoured Army was informed 
that the division had ‘not a single operational tank. In 2—3 days, after repairs, 
10 tanks will again be operational.’8” The two German armoured armies never- 
theless succeeded in re-establishing a continuous front, even though weakly 
manned, on the inner wings between Tarnopol and Proskurov. 1st Ukrainian 
Front continued its offensive on 21 March and again achieved a breakthrough. 
As a result, 7th Armoured Division, 1st SS Armoured Division ‘Leibstandarte’, and 
68th Infantry Division were cut off on Fourth Armoured Army’s right wing and 
had to be reassigned to 1st Armoured Army.?*8 Fourth Armoured Army was left 
with hardly any fighting vehicles. 
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Map IV.m.9. The breakout by First Armoured Army from the Kamenets Podolsky ‘moving pocket’ 
(27 March to 6 April 1944) 


Sources: OKH situation maps for 27.3, 2.4, 6.4. 44, BA-MA, Kart RH 2 Ost/976, 982, 986; OKH 8th. Div., situation maps, 
RH60/v. 32; A.Gr.South, situation maps for 27.3, 2.4, 5.4, 7.4, Kart RH 2 Ost/5857, 5863, 5866, 5867; 1st Armd.A., KTB 
1.3. — 30.4.1944, RH 21-1 /123; lst Armd.A., daily reports, RH 21-1/1321, 133; 4th Armd.A., situation maps, RH 21-4/226 K; 
III Armd.C., situation maps, RH 24-3/125 K; XXIV Armd.C., situation maps, RH 24-4/278 K, 288 K. 
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(c) The Tarnopol Disaster 


Fourth Armoured Army’s withdrawal battles in the spring of 1944 might not have 
aroused any great interest on the part of military historians, had it not been for the 
fact that a fateful idea of Hitler’s was born at that time and first put into effect in 
that sector of the front. This was the establishment of ‘fortified places’, as required 
by Fithrer Order No. 11 of 8 March 1944: 


The ‘fortified places’ will fulfil the function of fortresses in former historical times. 
They will ensure that the enemy does not occupy these areas of decisive operational 
importance. They will allow themselves to be surrounded, thereby holding down the 
largest possible number of enemy forces [...] Each ‘fortified place commandant’ 
should be a specially selected, hardened soldier, preferably of general’s rank.3®? 


Hitler had had ‘another of his “inspired” ideas’.39° He actually believed he had 
found a new means of permanently stopping the Red Army’s irresistible advance on 
all sectors of the front. The ‘fortified places’ were to act as breakwaters. In fact, 
Hitler had fallen back into the thinking of the First World War, when fortresses like 
Verdun still had a role to play. In the course of the Second World War, however, 
even costly modern fortifications, such as Eben-Emael and the Maginot Line, had 
been overrun in an astonishingly short time. The fixed defensive points ordered in 
the spring of 1944 were mostly towns which possessed no noteworthy fortifications 
and were proclaimed ‘fortified places’ from one day to the next. In Manstein’s 
opinion, Hitler’s ‘invention’ of such strongholds was useless because ‘in practice 
they required more troops to defend them than was worth devoting to their 
retention. Apart from which, the forces required for such purposes could not be 
made available.’3?! The stipulation that a fortified place could be surrendered only 
with the personal approval of the Fithrer3°? was particularly disastrous. Since their 
encirclement was programmed in advance, these fortress towns, like Kolberg in 
1807, became traps for the troops that manned them. The controversy over Hitler’s 
‘fortified places’ is dealt with in detail later on in the discussion of the collapse of 
Army Group Centre.373 

Tarnopol, in the front sector of Fourth Armoured Army, was the first place to be 
so designated by Hitler. Soviet units penetrated the city on 9 March, and the 
following day it was declared a ‘fortified place’.3°4 Army Group South HQ 
expressed strong reservations about the proclamation of fortified places in general 
and Tarnopol in particular. The city possessed neither fortifications nor an airfield 
for supplying it by air. There were not even enough troops or sufficient supplies 


389 Der Fiithrer, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 2434/44 g.K., 8 Mar. 1944: ‘Fiihrerbefehl Nr. 11’, 1, 
BA-MA RH 21-4/191 a. See also Hitlers Weisungen, 243. 

390 Buchner, Ostfront 1944, 75. 391 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 599. 

392 Der Fiithrer, GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I) No. 2434/44 g.K., 8 Mar. 1944: ‘Fiihrerbefehl Nr. 11’, 
1-2, BA-MA RH 21-4/191 a. 

393 See Part V, Chapter I.5, “Hitler's “Fortified places” : The Doctrine of Self-Imposed Encirclement’. 

394 Radio message from A.Gr. South, 10 Mar. 1944, 08.35, to C-in-C Fourth Armoured Army, 
BA-MA RH 21-4/191 a. 
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available in the event of a siege. Maj.-Gen. Schrepffer, who had been appointed 
‘fortified place commandant’, also protested that it was hopeless to attempt to hold 
the city against a massive attack. In the defence of Tarnopol he would have to resort 
to messengers, since no communications equipment was available.*?° That same 
day, 10 March, Army Group South HQ nevertheless received a telex stating that 
‘the Fithrer has decided that Tarnopol remains a “fortified place” and must be held 
to the last’.3°° On 11 March, moreover, Maj.-Gen. Schrepffer was relieved of his 
command and replaced by Maj.-Gen. Heinrich Kittel, despite having that day 
managed to drive out the Soviet troops who had penetrated the city. 

A new attack took place on 23 March, completely enclosing the city. The 
resulting pocket lay 20 kilometres east of the front to which the German units 
had been forced to withdraw. What now followed was a remarkable military folly 
on the part of Hitler, whose stubbornness was steadily increasing. Tarnopol did not 
remotely meet the criteria which he himself had laid down for the establishment of 
a fortified place. Enclosure by the Red Army had occurred so quickly that it had 
been impossible to lay in sufficient supplies for the troops in the city. In response, 
Hitler ordered an armoured unit to advance on Tarnopol—not in order to help 
the enclosed troops break out, but to bring them supplies. On the morning of 
25 March, however, when Armoured Combat Group Friebe stood ready as the 
escort, it transpired that the supply convoy from Lvov, 130 kilometres away, would 
not arrive in time. Thereupon the tanks were ordered to attack by themselves in the 
direction of Tarnopol. The action turned into a farce, since the combat group 
neither had the task of escorting the supply convoy, nor of bringing back the troops 
enclosed in Tarnopol, nor even of remaining in the city as a reinforcement. Instead, 
it was ordered to carry out a ‘relief attack’. This episode does not reflect well on the 
responsible military leadership either, and especially not on Fourth Armoured 
Army’s commander-in-chief, General Raus. But the generals were increasingly 
resigning themselves to Hitler’s interventions and carried out his nonsensical orders 
with a shake of the head. It was the troops who paid the price. 

Colonel Werner Friebe’s combat group consisted of an armoured battalion with 
36 fighting vehicles, reinforced by two armoured infantry battalions with infantry 
fighting vehicles and several smaller units. In the initial phase it was temporarily 
supported by 507th Heavy Armoured Battalion (22 Tigers).3?” On the morning 
of 25 March the combat group attacked from Ozerna in the direction of Tarnopol, 
but met with strong resistance.*?® The road was mined, and the group had 
repeatedly to break through anti-tank gun barriers and massive artillery fire. 


395 Fricke, ‘Fester Platz’ Tarnopol, 41. 

396 Radio message—KR—GHZOX 1529 11.3.1944 0130, g.Kdos., 10 Mar. 1944, ‘O.B. d. H.Gr. 
Siid an Pz.AOK 4, BA-MA RH 21-4/214. 

397 KTB 4. Panzerarmee, 23 Mar. 1944, fo. 167, BA-MA RH 21-4/182. On the order of battle, see 
XXXXVIIL Panzerkorps, “Gefechts- und Verpflegungsstarken vom 26.3.1944’, App. 22a, BA-MA RH 
24-48/147. 

3°8 On the course of the fighting, see Col. Friebe’s combat report, repr. in Fricke, ‘Fester Platz’ 
Tarnopol, 148-51. See also KTB XXXXVIII. Panzerkorps, 25 Mar. 1944, 93-7, BA-MA RH 
24-48/144. 
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It was attacked on the flanks by Soviet tanks and came under fire from enemy 
ground-attack aircraft. On the other hand, no support from the Luftwaffe was 
possible because of the critical situation on the rest of the front. The group even had 
to do without preparatory air reconnaissance. Its losses piled up, especially when the 
command post was attacked by low-flying aircraft during a briefing. A regimental 
commander, two battalion commanders, and other officers lost their lives. In the 
end, Colonel Friebe took the only right decision: although a thrust towards 
Tarnopol ‘would probably have been possible with the last forces’, he broke off 
the operation on his own authority,*?? considering it pointless to continue the 
mission. The fact that the tanks had set out without the supply convoy proved 
fortunate in retrospect, since given the enemy fire, as Colonel Friebe observed 
somewhat ironically in his report, all the supply trucks would have gone up in 
flames.40° 

While Hitler was indulging in the luxury of a ‘fortified place’ 20 kilometres from 
his own front lines, the front itself was threatening to collapse. Colonel Friedrich- 
Wilhelm von Mellenthin, chief of staff of XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, urgently 
called for the six battalions tied down to no purpose in Tarnopol to be withdrawn 
and used to close the gap between 357th and 359th Infantry Divisions.4°! In the 
end, Hitler’s calculation that the ‘fortified place’ would influence the Red Army’s 
conduct of operations and induce it to halt its offensive was not borne out. 
Although four Soviet divisions were used to form a ring round the city, Soviet 
superiority was so great that 60th Army, together with IV Guards Armoured Corps, 
was able to continue attacking the front held by XXXXVIII Armoured Corps. The 
aim was to surround the wings while conducting a frontal pinning attack. It 
appeared to be only a matter of days before the hopelessly inferior defenders of 
Tarnopol were overrun by the Soviet troops. After the supply convoy failed to arrive 
on time, the armoured thrust by Combat Group Friebe on 25 March was con- 
ducted as a ‘relief attack’, but even that minimal objective was not achieved. That 
same day, the Soviet troops even managed to step up their attacks and breach the 
city’s defences. Their concentrated thrusts increasingly constricted the German 
pocket. On the side of the defenders, serious shortages of all supplies were making 
themselves felt. They had to watch helplessly as the Soviet artillery moved into 
position on the hills around the town and opened a barrage of fire. For the encircled 
German troops, artillery ammunition was in short supply and was saved by many 
batteries for single shots against tanks. As Tarnopol had no airfield, the Luftwaffe 
attempted to drop ammunition containers by parachute. Because of the great 
danger from Soviet anti-aircraft fire, however, the planes could mostly fly only at 
night, and so most of the supply containers landed in enemy hands. There were 
spectacular exploits by German pilots who flew transport gliders through the enemy 
fire and made extremely difficult spot landings, but the supplies they brought in 


399 KTB 4. Panzerarmee, 25 Mar. 1944, fo. 173, BA-MA RH 21-4/182; Gep. Verband 8. Pz.Div., 
Ia, “Tagesmeldung fiir den 25.3.1944’, BA-MA RH 24-48/147; Fricke, ‘Fester Platz’ Tarnopol, 77. 
149-50. 

400 See Fricke, ‘Fester Platz’ Tarnopol, 77-8, 150-1. 401 Thid. 80. 
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were a mere drop in the ocean. These were, in any case, suicide missions, since for 
the pilots there was no way back. From 10 March to 1 April the defenders lost half 
of the troops fit for action. Out of an original garrison of some 4,600 men, 2,325 
were lost (of whom 674 dead or missing).4° 

Maj.-Gen. Egon von Neindorff, who had meanwhile been appointed the third 
commander of the Tarnopol ‘fortified place’ in the space of twelve days, considered 
defence of the city just as pointless as his two predecessors had. On 1 April he sent 
the following radio message from the pocket: “Despite bitter resistance, unable to 
hold out against far superior enemy. Request Fuhrer decision to attempt break- 
out.”4°3 The shattering, laconic reply came only a few hours later: ‘Fiihrer decision: 
Tarnopol must be held.’4°4 It was a death sentence for the vast majority of those 
trapped in the city. The besieging ring closed tighter and tighter around them. The 
ruined city was under relentless fire from the Soviet artillery, which included heavy- 
calibre cannon: “Over the city itself hung a black, brown and grey cloud deck. Fiery 
flashes shot from the fountains of smoke and dust which marked the points of 
impact of incoming artillery rounds. The air was filled with thundering, crashing, 
and roaring sounds. Flames leapt high into the air, houses collapsed, and walls 
crashed to the ground. Projectiles howled and whistled in from all sides.’4°° The 
Soviet air force rained bombs on the smoking field of ruins, while four divisions of 
infantry, supported by tanks, attacked repeatedly. Within the murderous encircle- 
ment, every street and house was fought over. Flamethrowers and explosives were 
used. Conditions were especially bad for the wounded, who lay practically untend- 
ed in the cellars. On 4 April a radio message reported that 850 seriously wounded 
were in a disastrous condition.4°° Medical supplies were running out, and even 
drinking water was lacking. 

Hope flared up again on 8 April, when a radio message announcing a relief attack 
was received from XXXXVIII Armoured Corps. Hitler had finally given in. Now, 
however, such a thrust had much less chance of success than on 25 March. At that 
time Colonel Friebe would have been quite capable of conducting a successful relief 
attack, although that was not what the supreme command had in mind. Since then, 
the Red Army had established a multiply staggered cordon of anti-tank gun barriers 
and massed large numbers of troops. Above all, the encircled defenders were now so 
weakened that they were no longer capable of launching a serious attack from inside 
the pocket in the direction of the relief units. Once again, the counter-attack was to 
be conducted by Armoured Combat Group Friebe (with 33 battle tanks), together 
with 9th SS Armoured Division ‘Hohenstaufen’, which could deploy 30 tanks and 


402 Pz. AOK 4, ‘Funkspriiche des Kommandanten F. Pl. Tarnopol’, radio message, 1 Apr. 1944, 
19.30, 5, BA-MA RH 21-4/216. 

403 Tbid. 4, radio message, 1 Apr. 1944, 09.20. 

404 Tbid.; see also radio message Pz.AOK 4 to commandant, 1 Apr. 1944, 15.10, BA-MA RH 
21-4/215. 

405 Buchner, Ostfront 1944, 85. 

406 Pz.AOK 4, ‘Funkspriiche des Kommandanten F. PI. Tarnopol’, radio message, 4 April 1944, 7, 
BA-MA RH 21-4/216. 
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30 assault guns.4°” The thrust was to be made from a south-westerly direction, via 
Gorodishche, on the morning of 11 April. 

But then a torrential downpour began, rendering the roads virtually impassable. 
The war diary reads: “The mud is so deep that even caterpillar-tracked vehicles get 
hopelessly stuck; the infantry’s speed of movement is around 1 km per hour.’4°8 
Fourth Armoured Army’s commander-in-chief described the prospects of the relief 
attack as ‘hopeless’. ‘Everything depends on the weather,’ he wrote. ‘It is very 
doubtful whether the garrison in Tarnopol can hold out until better weather makes 
it possible to resume the relief attack.’4°? VIII Air Corps was also barely able to 
intervene. After heavy fighting the German troops finally managed to gain a 
bridgehead at Mlyniec on the east bank of the Vosushka, but construction of the 
military bridge took a disproportionately long time because a 135-metre-long 
corduroy track had to be built to enable the tanks to get across. The first vehicles 
did not cross the bridge until the morning of 14 April.4!° 

Meanwhile, the final battle for Tarnopol was under way. The day before, the 
pocket had been split into two parts joined only by a narrow causeway. A race now 
began, as the Red Army strove to liquidate the pocket before the arrival of the 
German relief troops. The Germans were fighting their way forward laboriously 
and had broken through several blocking positions, although the Soviet troops, 
entrenched in field fortifications, defended stubbornly and were steadily reinforced 
with more armoured units and 1st Guards Artillery Division. Velikiy Khodachkov 
fell on the evening of 15 April, and the German tanks pushed towards the hill to the 
east of the village. Then the unexpected happened. On Hill 363 there suddenly 
appeared several dirty, decrepit figures with beaming faces, hardly recognizable as 
German soldiers. The ten men identified themselves as returning stragglers from 
Tarnopol and reported that the breakout had already taken place.4!! The attacking 
German armoured unit therefore expected the rest of the garrison to follow shortly, 
but only 33 more men arrived that day. 

Events in the pocket had taken the following course. On 14 April the defenders’ 
final agony began. Tarnopol came under such massive Soviet fire that the city had 
to be evacuated. The German troops withdrew to the Zagrobela district on the west 
bank of the Seret. Once again the cruel moment arrived when over 700 seriously 
wounded,*!* whimpering from pain and fear, had to be abandoned to a highly 
uncertain fate at the hands of the Red Army. In Zagrobela there were hardly any 
cellars in which transportable wounded could be sheltered. The houses were made 
of clay or wood. The pocket in which the remaining 1,500 men were crammed 
together was no more than 1,000 metres in diameter. The attackers fired into it 
with weapons of all calibres, and the Soviet air force flew waves of bombing and 
strafing missions. The end came on 15 April. At 11.02 Fourth Armoured Army 


407 KTB 4. Panzerarmee, 11 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 21-4/183, fo. 74. 

408 Tbid., 12 Apr. 1944, fo. 81. 409 Tbid., fo. 82. 

410 KTB XXXXVIII. Panzerkorps, 13 and 14 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 24-48/148, 46-8. 

411 KTB 4. Panzerarmee, 16 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 21-4/184, fo. 4; KTB XXXXVIII. 
Panzerkorps, 16 Apr. 1944, RH 24-48/148, 56; Buchner, Ostfront 1944, 91. 

412 Buchner, Ostfront 1944, 92; Fricke, ‘Fester Platz’ Tarnopol, 120. 
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received a desperate radio message: ‘Relief extremely urgent. Well destroyed. 
Ammunition!’4!3 With the only remaining well destroyed, there was no more 
drinking water.4!4 The last radio message from the pocket, received around 
noon, reported the death of the commandant, Maj.-Gen. von Neindorff, in an 
air raid.415 

Colonel Carl August von Schénfeld, the commander of 949th Infantry 
Regiment, then took command in the pocket and ordered the breakout on his 
own authority. Two groups of around 700 men were formed, one of which was to 
break out westwards and the other towards the southwest. At 02.00 on 16 April 
both groups succeeded in breaking through the inner encirclement ring, having 
taken the Soviet troops completely by surprise. The south-westerly group pushed 
past Yanovka and crossed through the woods to its west, but in the open terrain 
around Pochapintsy they were surrounded by Soviet troops and cut down. Colonel 
von Schénfeld fell at the head of the breakout group. On 16 April, as already 
mentioned, only 43 men reached the spearhead of Combat Group Friebe some 
3 kilometres further on. Two days later, another five soldiers arrived. The westerly 
group, which set out towards Kozlov, fared even worse. Only seven men got 
through to the German lines.*!° Thus, all in all, only 55 of the original garrison 
of 4,600 men escaped from the pocket.4!7 

On 18 April the curtain fell. Tarnopol, where Hitler first tested the ‘fortified 
place’ concept, had turned into a ‘miniature Stalingrad’.418 But the dictator was still 
convinced he had been right, claiming that the fortified place had tied down strong 
enemy forces. The military reality was quite different, however. The Red Army had 
advanced in depth past Tarnopol without allowing itself to be disturbed by the 
German troops in its rear. It had indeed been obliged to leave strong encircling 
forces behind for a while but, given its huge numerical superiority, that had not 
weighed particularly heavily in the balance. The Tarnopol ‘fortified place’ had 
become an end in itself. Rather than relieving the burden on Fourth Armoured 
Army, it was itself a burden. The troops sacrificed there to no purpose could have 
been deployed much more usefully at the front, where dangerous gaps had arisen. 
Moreover, instead of tying down the Soviet attackers, Tarnopol tied down the few 
remaining German armoured reserves that had to be assembled for the relief attack. 
Open criticism of Hitler’s ‘fortified place’ obsession was a risky business, but 
General Raus, the commander-in-chief of Fourth Armoured Army, was unmistak- 
ably clear: “The point is whether the loss of a whole garrison of 4,200 troops with 


413, Pz, AOK 4 radio message from Kommandant F. PI. Tarnopol: ‘Funkspruch 15.4.1944’, BA-MA 
RH 21-4/216, 23. 

414 Pz AOK 4 daily report, 15 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 21-4/209, fo. 151. 

415 Bricke, ‘Fester Platz’ Tarnopol, 123; Buchner, Ostfront, 92; “Chef-Notizen vom 15.4.1944’, 
BA-MA RH 21-4/186 b. 

416 On the returning stragglers, see KTB 4. Panzerarmee, 16 to 18 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 21-4/ 
184, and the corresponding daily reports in BA-MA RH 21-4/209. See also Fricke, Fester Platz’ 
Tarnopol, 125-9; Buchner, Ostfront 1944, 93-4. 

417 The list of names of those 55 returning stragglers is found in Pz.AOK. 4: ‘Kampfkommandant 
Tarnopol, April 1944: Zuriickgekehrte Tarnopolkampfer’, BA-MA RH 21-4/215, fos. 227-8. 
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their valuable material, as well as human losses of 1,200 men in the relief attack, are 
in tolerable proportion to what was achieved.’4!9 But Tarnopol was only the 
prologue to a much greater disaster that befell Army Group Centre the following 
summer. Whereas in Tarnopol only troops of regimental strength had been obliged 
to let themselves be encircled, Hitler went on to apply the ‘fortified place’ system at 
the level of divisions and army corps. As a result, the combined mass of three armies 
ended up in a ‘super Tarnopol’. 


(d) The Behaviour of the Population in the Ukraine and Galicia 


In most historical accounts of military operations, events are described as if they 
took place on an uninhabited battlefield. In the German—Soviet war, however, the 
dividing line between soldiers and civilian population was blurred.4?° On the one 
hand, civilians were victims of military violence; on the other, they too engaged in 
violence as partisans. The front was often invisible, and in the Ukraine it ran 
through the middle of the population, so that in the hinterland it was often no 
longer possible to distinguish between friend and foe. On 29 February 1944 
General Vatutin, the commander-in-chief of 1st Ukrainian Front, was travelling 
to Sixtieth Army headquarters. As he passed through the village of Milyatyn, 
escorted by an armed convoy, he was shot by Ukrainian nationalist partisans and 
died of his wounds soon afterwards.*?! Here some discussion of the behaviour of 
the Ukrainian population is called for. In the west there is very little awareness that 
the Ukrainians were among the greatest victim peoples of the bloody twentieth 
century. In the space of some 30 years they lost around 11 million lives through 
democide (excluding military operations).4?? The paroxysm was reached in the 
winter famine of 1932-3, when the Soviet leadership sealed off the Ukraine 
hermetically after removing all the foodstuffs it could lay hands on. Within a 
few months the artificially induced famine cost 7 million people their lives.4?4 
It was ‘the fastest mass murder committed against a single ethnic group in the 
twentieth century, and possibly in all history’.44 By such ruthless cruelty Stalin 
broke the Ukrainians’ will for freedom for a long time to come. 

When the Wehrmacht marched into the Ukraine in 1941, the German troops 
were welcomed enthusiastically in many parts of the country. Many Ukrainians 


419 Oberkommando der 4. Panzerarmee No. 2885/44 geh., 24 Apr. 1944: ‘Erfahrungen iiber feste 
Platze’, BA-MA RH 21-4/192 b, fo. 143. The figure of 4,200 men refers to 23 March, when Tarnopol 
was finally encircled. On 10 March, when it was proclaimed a ‘fortified place’, there were as many as 
4,600 troops in the city. The figure of 1,200 human losses by the relief troops, however, includes the 
wounded. 

420 This subject can be dealt with here only in outline. On this see Germany and the Second World 
War, ix/II (chapters by Bernhard Chiari). 

421 Zhukov, Erinnerungen (8th edn.), 229. 
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423 Ibid. 58. 
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fought on the German side during the war or helped as auxiliaries. The Nazi regime 
soon showed its true face, however, above all in its intention to destroy ‘Judaeo- 
Bolshevik subhumanity’. Two distinct partisan movements arose: one pro-Soviet, 
the other a Ukrainian nationalist movement directed against both the Germans and 
the Soviets, with the aim of an independent Ukraine. When the Red Army 
reconquered the country in the summer of 1943, many inhabitants had mixed 
feelings about the return of the Soviet commissars. A new wave of terror was 
unleashed against real or alleged collaborators, but the seemingly uninvolved 
population was also plunged into the maelstrom of war. Because of its horrendous 
losses, the Red Army was temporarily short of personnel. Special troops surrounded 
whole villages and forcibly recruited the majority of the male population, in some 
places from the age of 13 upwards and in others from 16. Engagements took place 
in which half of the prisoners captured by the Wehrmacht were less than 18 years 
old. Such ‘booty Ukrainians’ were frequently incorporated directly into Red Army 
combat units, although they had no training or combat experience whatsoever. In 
some cases they made up 40 per cent of the Soviet infantry, serving in fact only as 
‘cannon fodder’.475 ‘If these hordes encountered intact German units,’ General von 
Vormann remarked, ‘they suffered terrible losses, beyond all imagining.’4° Instead, 
many Ukrainians joined the ranks of the partisans. It was they or their sympathizers 
who killed General Vatutin. The Red Army now experienced a new situation, since 
it too was henceforth obliged to ‘set aside strong forces to combat partisan 
formations’.4?” What is more, a third group of partisans had formed in the western 
Ukraine, consisting of members of the Polish minority who were fighting above all 
against the Ukrainians. The hostilities in the region thus became increasingly 
complex and confusing.*78 


8. THE BREAKOUT BY FIRST ARMOURED ARMY FROM 
THE KAMENETS PODOLSKY ‘MOVING POCKET?’ 


While Fourth Armoured Army was only touched on the edge by the Soviet 
Proskurov—Chernovits Operation, that offensive hit First Armoured Army full 
on. It nevertheless consisted of only one of four simultaneously launched Soviet 
attacks aimed at destroying the German southern wing on which Army Groups 
A and South were positioned in the spring of 1944. That could have resulted in the 
collapse of the entire eastern front. The Stavka’s plan was to split the southern wing 
by means of several armoured wedges, surround the German armies, and destroy 
them one after the other.4?° First Armoured Army was specially threatened, since it 
was in danger of a gigantic encirclement by the massed forces of two Soviet army 
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fronts. The main attack was to be carried out by 1st Ukrainian Front. Its task was to 
push southwards to the Dnieper as quickly as possible at the interface between the 
German First and Fourth Armoured Armies in order to cut off First Armoured 
Army’s retreat to the west. At the same time, 2nd Ukrainian Front would smash the 
left wing of the neighbouring Eighth Army, push forward in turn to the Dnieper, 
and then swing west with several armies so as to enclose First Armoured Army in a 
second pincer. The two Soviet army fronts constituted a concentration of 19 armies 
which included all six Soviet armoured armies and several independent mechanized 
units.49° To the east, 3rd Ukrainian Front was to conduct an offensive from the 
Krivoy Rog area in the direction of Odessa and destroy the German Sixth Army, 
belonging to Army Group A, on the Black Sea. These three operations were to 
be launched at daily intervals starting on 4 March. As already discussed, 2nd 
Belorussian Front on the flank had the task of encircling the northern wing of 
Army Group South at Kovel. 

1st Ukrainian Front alone had 800,000 men, 1,400 tanks and assault guns, 
11,900 cannon and grenade launchers, and 477 combat aircraft,49! and 2nd 
Ukrainian Front had 691,000 men, 670 tanks and assault guns, 8,890 cannon 
and grenade launchers, and 551 aircraft.45* On the other side, the German First 
Armoured Army had an actual strength 211,545 men and Eighth Army 
152,637.493 How inferior the defenders were in terms of material can be seen 
from the number of battle tanks, which were the Germans forces’ premier weapons 
system. Although the bulk of all Army Group South’s armoured units were 
concentrated in First Armoured Army, the latter had only 96 tanks and 64 assault 
guns to deploy against the mass of Soviet armour.**4 Its fleet of motor vehicles was 
also wretchedly small in comparison with that of the Soviet units. Given the forced 
de-motorization, the role of the lorry was increasingly taken over by horses, of 
which First Armoured Army, for example, deployed around 50,000.4%° Field 
Marshal von Manstein also complained that personnel replacement had come to 
a halt. His army group had incurred total losses of 405,409 dead, missing, or 
wounded from July 1943 to January 1944, but only 221,893 replacements had 
been provided.*° Of the new arrivals, 25 to 40 per cent did not even have small 
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arms, and 10 per cent had to be sent back as physically unfit.43” This applied above 
all to the newly formed infantry divisions of the 24th wave, which were 50 per cent 
composed of fleetingly trained 18-year-olds.438 

Furthermore, in the spring of 1944 the consequences of involvement in a war on 
several fronts on land, at sea, and in the air were increasingly perceptible. Many of 
the troop and material transports urgently needed on the eastern front were 
diverted to Italy or, above all, to the western front in order to concentrate strong 
forces there in view of the expected invasion. At the same time, the Soviet Union 
was receiving large quantities of weapons, vehicles, and supplies from the western 
powers, increasing still further the huge country’s already massive armament. 

At the beginning of March, Manstein’s army group had to hold an 850-km-long 
front with only 33 decimated divisions.49? The weak German forces were no longer 
sufficient to form defensive positions, but only thin security lines without reserves. 
Their only chance of avoiding encirclement and destruction was to withdraw, while 
fighting a rearguard action, to the rivers Bug, Dniester, and Prut, which ran parallel 
to their lines, in a race against time with the armoured units of the Red Army. But 
the German generals had another dangerous adversary, namely Hitler. His oper- 
ational plan can be summarized in the single phrase: “Hold firm!’ In the front sector 
of First Armoured Army, it resulted in the following weeks in the greatest battle of 
encirclement since Stalingrad. 


(a) The Encirclement of First Armoured Army 


From 1 March 1st Ukrainian Front was commanded by Marshal Zhukov in 
person, and on 4 March it launched the Proskurov—Chernovits Offensive Oper- 
ation. Field Marshal von Manstein had clearly identified the Soviet point of 
concentration and endeavoured to place his weak forces as best he could. To that 
end he moved First Armoured Army further to the northwest as a counter-weight. 
First Armoured Army transferred the corps on its right wing, VII Army Corps, to 
Eighth Army and took over from Fourth Armoured Army the combat sector and 
the units of XXIV Armoured Corps and LIX Army Corps.44° Nevertheless, Army 
Group South had too few troops to form a continuous front and had to put up with 
the ‘Yampol gap’, for example. Not surprisingly, it was there that the attacking 
forces achieved the breakthrough. The Soviet 60th Army made the decisive breach, 
through which the fighting vehicles of 3rd Guards Armoured Army and 4th 
Armoured Army then streamed southward. By 10 March the first wedges had 
already reached the Proskurov area. Then Manstein launched his pre-planned 
counter-attack. The flanks of the Soviet breakthrough corridor were attacked 
from the east by II] Armoured Corps, while XXXXVHI Armoured Corps, belong- 
ing to Fourth Armoured Army, attacked from the west. The advancing avalanche 
of the superior Soviet forces was brought to a halt. However, the right wing of 
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Fourth Armoured Army was broken off during the fighting and was transferred to 
First Armoured Army. From then on, as the ‘Mauss Group’ (7th Armoured 
Division, 1st SS Armoured Division ‘Leibstandarte’, 68th Infantry Division), it 
formed the left cornerstone of First Armoured Army.‘4! 

In his superabundant reserves Zhukov still had 1st Armoured Army, which was 
put into action later. On 21 March it achieved the decisive breakthrough in the gap 
between the German First and Fourth Armoured Armies.44? With that, the dam 
was finally broken. The three armoured armies of 1st Ukrainian Front pushed 
south along First Armoured Army’s western flank, which had been torn open. At 
the same time, First Armoured Army was subjected to holding attacks by 1st 
Guards Army and 18th Army, while 38th Army pushed forward on the eastern 
flank to strike it from the rear. The Soviet 1st Armoured Army, commanded by 
General Mikhail Yefimovich Katukov, attacked on the extreme western flank and 
advanced almost unimpeded deep into the area to the south. On 24 March it 
crossed the Dniester and five days later reached Chernovits on the Prut.44% 
Meanwhile, the Soviet 4th Armoured Army swung east and on 27 March joined 
up at Kamenets Podolsky with 38th Army, which was advancing apace from the 
opposite direction. The two arms of 1st Ukrainian Front’s pincer attack had closed. 
The Soviet losses were nevertheless considerable, with 3rd Guards Armoured Army 
losing 70 per cent of its tanks444 and Fourth Armoured Army left with only 60 
fighting vehicles.44> The German units had defended vigorously, but in the face of 
such overwhelmingly superiority they were unable to prevent encirclement. Things 
went even worse for the German First Armoured Army, since 40th Army, belong- 
ing to 2nd Ukrainian Front, was now approaching from the north-east in another 
(external) pincer movement aimed at forestalling any attempt by the German 
troops to break out to the south. On 31 March it closed the pincer arms of the 
two army fronts (4th Armoured Army and 40th Army) at Khotyn. The German 
First Armoured Army was now trapped in a double encirclement both north and 
south of the Dniester. 

On 5 March, the day after 1st Ukrainian Front began its offensive, 2nd 
Ukrainian Front launched the Uman—Botosani Offensive Operation. In the main 
thrust alone, Marshal Konev deployed three general armies and three armoured 
armies, with a total of 651 tanks and assault guns.*#° Against such superior forces 
Eighth Army, still suffering from the consequences of the Cherkassy—Korsun battle, 
had no chance at all. After Manstein concentrated almost all armoured units with 
1st Armoured Army, Eighth Army had been left with only three armoured 
divisions, equipped with a rudimentary fleet of fighting vehicles, and one armoured 
infantry division. On 10 March the Soviet units already took Uman, and on 12 
March their first troops crossed the Southern Bug. They suffered considerable 
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losses nevertheless, and 6th Armoured Army had to be ordered back to the reserves 
after only a few days as only 20 per cent of its original fleet of fighting vehicles 
remained available.447 The German units too were in a ‘shattering’ condition, as 
XXXXVII Armoured Corps’ chief of staff noted after a visit to the front: “Troops 
rendered apathetic by exhaustion. Artillery, assault guns, and tanks have no more 
ammunition. Most field kitchens lost, troops have had no hot food for days.’448 On 
17 March advance troops of the Soviet 5th Guards Army reached the Dniester and 
crossed it a few days later after constructing a military bridge. 

Then, however, there came a fundamental change in the Soviet operational plan 
which worked to the advantage of the German troops of First Armoured Army, 
who were fighting for their lives. On 22 March an order arrived from Moscow that 
2nd Ukrainian Front was no longer to veer south-west to complete the encircle- 
ment manoeuvre by Ist Ukrainian Front.44° Wrongly assuming that the fate of the 
German First Armoured Army was already sealed, the Stavka now ordered most of 
the armies of 2nd Ukrainian Front to be directed towards the south-east to support 
2rd Ukrainian Front’s faltering operation against the German Sixth Army north of 
the Black Sea. Given the abundance of forces, numerous units were diverted to the 
destruction of First Armoured Army. While the Soviet 40th Army entered the fray 
immediately, other units lunged south into Romanian territory in a movement 
designed to deny First Armoured Army any possibility of retreating to the 
Carpathians. In Moscow they believed the encircled German troops would see 
flight to the south as the only way out. Meanwhile, the Soviet attacking units had 
driven a huge wedge between First Armoured Army and Eighth Army. The latter 
was split from Army Group South and pressed more and more tightly against the 
left flank of Sixth Army, which belonged to Army Group A. Eighth Army was now 
reliant on Army Group A for supplies too. Unified operational command seemed 
an urgent necessity.4°° In this situation Field Marshal von Kleist, the commander- 
in-chief of Army Group A, took an independent decision fraught with conse- 
quences. On the morning of 26 March he informed the OKH chief of staff by 
telephone that ‘he had this morning placed Eighth Army under his command, 
because the situation so demanded. That afternoon he intended to take the 
momentous decision to withdraw from the Bug to the Dnieper, and to issue the 
necessary orders. He could no longer take responsibility for remaining in the 
present position. Someone had to stick his neck out.’4°! Col.-Gen. Zeitzler 
accepted the takeover of Eighth Army but referred Kleist’s intention to withdraw 
on his own authority to Hitler. Hitler finally gave his agreement, though very 
reluctantly, and his reluctance later had negative personal consequences for Kleist. 
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The reassignment of the separated Eighth Army to Army Group A was doubtless 
correct on the higher operational level, but it meant that the encircled First 
Armoured Army was even more isolated and could no longer expect any help 
from its former neighbour on the right. Its left-hand neighbour, Fourth Armoured 
Army, was now separated from it by a gap of 80 kilometres, which was widening all 
the time. On 24 March encirclement already seemed inevitable, and it first took the 
form of a pocket open to the west. The units of First Armoured Army were 
positioned in a half-circle: XXXXVI Armoured Corps, which stretched to the 
Dniester to the west of Mogilev Podolsky, formed the right cornerstone, while 
the Mauss Group, as the left cornerstone, was left completely hanging in the air at 
Gusyatin (on the Zbruch). This gave rise to the following configuration: the army’s 
front faced north and east; the south (in the rear) was covered by the Dniester; but 
in the west there was, so to speak, a vacuum. Between the Mauss Group at 
Gusyatin and Khotyn on the Dnieper there were no German troops. The Soviet 
3rd Guards Army and 4th Armoured Army advanced from the west through 
the 70-kilometre-wide gap, forcing the commander-in-chief of the German 
First Armoured Army, General Hube, to evacuate his headquarters in Kamenets 
Podolsky. The situation map now showed a terrible picture, in which First Armoured 
Army seemed to be caught in the tentacles of an octopus. It was surrounded by seven 
Soviet armies, three of them armoured. They included the newly arrived 40th Army 
of the neighbouring 2nd Ukrainian Front, which was advancing in depth from the 
north-east with other units in order to block the southward escape route. The River 
Dniester, a major obstacle, had turned from a shield into a barrier blocking the way 
south, although there was still a crossing at Khotyn with a bridgehead on the far 
bank. The situation thus looked even worse than at Stalingrad, where the pocket 
had at least had a continuous circular front. On 27 March, Goebbels wrote in his 
diary: ‘In the east we are now facing the most serious crisis for along time [... ] our 
troops are partly engaged in hopeless battles.’4° 

There were about 220,000 men in the Kamenets Podolsky pocket.4°> They 
belonged to First Armoured Army, three divisions which had been split off from 
Fourth Armoured Army (the Mauss Group), and the Wehrmacht retinue (rear 
services, Todt Organization, police, paramilitary auxiliaries, and so on) The actual 
front-line units were considerably reduced in number. The combat strength of 
XXXXVI Armoured Corps (excluding 18th Artillery Division), for example, was 
only 3,677 men.4°4 Against the Soviet armoured units fast approaching on several 
sides, the troops in the pocket could muster only 43 tanks and 50 assault guns.*>° 
On paper there were 22 divisions, which was a respectable number, but in fact all of 
them possessed only a fraction of their normal combat capability and some were not 
even up to regimental strength. While 1st Infantry Division still had 600 men 
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(combat strength) and two batteries of its original artillery equipment, it did not 
possess a single anti-tank cannon.*°° All the units were extremely short of weapons 
and vehicles, as well as ammunition and fuel.4°” Ignoring the lessons of the 
encirclement battles of Stalingrad and Cherkassy—Korsun, Hitler again hoped the 
logistic problems could be solved by supply from the air. Here too, he overesti- 
mated the possibilities of the Luftwaffe, especially as the nearest airfield was 200 
kilometres away. The report of 30 March on the supply situation reads: “Today air 
supply once again wholly insufficient [...] ammunition and fuel supply situation 
extremely critical. Weapons blown up, vehicles set alight. Supplies for the wounded 
catastrophic.’4°8 And on 1 April: ‘the supply situation is so serious that special 
requirements are superfluous. The fuel retrieved from burnt-out trucks is used up. 
Unless fuel arrives tonight, the first tanks will be unable to move.’4°? The same day 
came the brief report: ‘Fuel exhausted. Tanks of 7th and 16th Armd.Div. already at 
a standstill.4°° In addition, the extremely difficult road conditions once again 
revealed the eastern army’s insufficient supply of tractors. With the weather 
alternating between snowstorms and thaw, the roads, almost all of which were 
unpaved, turned into a deep morass. Many vehicles got stuck and had to be 
destroyed.*°! Food was extremely scarce, and many of the food-supply trucks 
failed to reached their destination. The psychological condition of the wholly 
overstrained troops needs no further description. 


(b) Manstein’s Ultimatum to Hitler 


Meanwhile, the conflict between Hitler and the commander-in-chief of Army 
Group South was escalating. In Manstein’s words, ‘it was time to foot the bill for 
the Supreme Command's cardinal error’.4°? His army group was facing a catastro- 
phe that would put even Stalingrad in the shade. The whole southern front 
threatened to collapse like a house of cards. On 19 March, when Vinnitsa had to 
be evacuated, Manstein made the full seriousness of the situation clear to Hitler at a 
meeting on the Obersalzburg. Since Sixth Army, at that time belonging to Army 
Group A, was still positioned far east of the Bug, he demanded that it be withdrawn 
to behind the Dniester and that the troops thus freed be used to stabilize Eighth 
Army. That proposal was supported by Field Marshal von Kleist, the commander- 
in-chief of Army Group A, but Hitler refused. Two days later, as recounted above, 
the front also collapsed at the interface between First and Fourth Armoured Armies. 
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Strong Soviet armoured units pushed forward in depth towards Chernovits on the 
Dniester, and First Armoured Army was enclosed on three sides. On 23 March, 
Manstein demanded immediate permission to break out before the trap closed 
completely. He also asked for new forces to be brought in from the east to close the 
gap between Fourth and First Armoured Armies. As in the case of Cherkassy— 
Korsun, however, Hitler was not prepared to authorize withdrawal even in view of 
the threatening encirclement. He also refused to make additional units available to 
help First Armoured Army fight its way free. Col.-Gen. Zeitzler shared the views of 
the commander-in-chief of Army Group South but could do nothing in the face of 
Hitler’s unbending will. 

In this situation Manstein took an unprecedented risk: he gave Hitler an 
ultimatum. At noon on 24 March he reported that he would give First Armoured 
Army the breakout order on his own authority unless he received an instruction to 
that effect by 15.00 hours.4°> The reply from Fiihrer headquarters can only be 
described as sheer cynicism. Permission was given for First Armoured Army to clear 
its way to the west, but the previous position should continue to be held. On this 
Manstein later wrote: 


Where the army was to find the forces to drive west and clear its communications zone 
of the enemy was quite beyond us. It was exactly the same as at Stalingrad in December 
1942, when Hitler had likewise been ready to let Sixth Army attempt to break out in 
the direction of Fourth Panzer Army. In that case, too, he had demanded the 
simultaneous retention of the city, which simply meant that Sixth Army could not 
assemble any forces for a breakout.44 


The next day the field marshal was summoned to Fihrer headquarters at Berch- 
tesgaden, but before his plane took off he demonstratively issued the order to make 
preparations for the breakout.*©° 

The fate of First Armoured Army was decided on 25 March, far from the eastern 
front, against the backdrop of the Alps at Hitler’s Berghof headquarters. A ‘sharp 
exchange’ took place. The dictator bluntly refused Manstein’s request for with- 
drawal and accused him of always ‘playing at operations’. For his part, Manstein 
coolly confronted Hitler with all his operational errors of recent weeks. Probably no 
one had ever dared criticize the Fiihrer in such a way in front of his closest staff. 
More and more furious, Hitler finally brought the dispute to an end and ordered a 
resumption of the talks after the evening’s situation conference. Immediately 
afterwards, Field Marshal von Manstein asked Lt.-Gen. Rudolf Schmundt, the 
Fithrer’s chief adjutant, to inform Hitler that he considered it futile to remain in 
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command of the Army Group unless Hitler accepted his recommendations. If that 
were not the case, he ‘wished the command of Southern Army Group to be 
entrusted to someone else’.406 

When Hitler appeared at the evening conference, he was in a completely 
different mood and treated Manstein in a distinctly friendly manner. His first 
words were: ‘I have been thinking the matter over again and agree with your plan to 
make First Armoured Army fight its way through to the west.’4°7 He even acceded 
to Manstein’s request for powerful reinforcements. II SS Armoured Corps would be 
brought in from France immediately for the proposed assault group, as would two 
infantry divisions from Hungary. The field marshal had won all along the line, but 
little knew, as yet, the personal price he would have to pay for his victory. 


(c) The Breakout by First Armoured Army 


At this time Manstein had to contend with three conflicts simultaneously: Soviet 
superior force, Hitler’s intransigence, and disagreement on the part of his own 
generals. His plan for rescuing First Armoured Army appeared so bold that by no 
means all were willing to go along with it, especially not First Armoured Army’s 
commander-in-chief, General Hube. On 24 March Hube’s army was enclosed on 
the north, west, and east, and had been thrown back to the Dniester. At that 
moment both Soviet wing armies were crossing the river to join up to the south and 
cut off the last escape route. General Hube’s reflex reaction was to demand 
immediate retreat to the south before the trap snapped shut. Instead, Field Marshal 
von Manstein decided on a breakout to the west, straight through the middle of the 
two advancing Soviet armoured armies. At first sight, everything seemed to speak in 
favour of Hube’s preference for a southward breakout. It was, after all, the path of 
least resistance. His plan could be implemented much more easily, and with far less 
risk, than a breakout to the west, which would involve getting through enemy lines 
and crossing several intervening rivers. One of First Armoured Army’s corps had 
similarly run the gauntlet of an encircling ring during the breakout from the 
Cherkassy—Korsun pocket, but only at the cost of painful losses. On the face of 
it, and from a tactical viewpoint, General Hube was undoubtedly right. Manstein, 
however, was thinking several moves ahead, like a chess player, and was guided by 
the following operational and strategic considerations: 


¢ In the event of a breakout to the south, First Armoured Army would escape 
encirclement north of the Dniester only to end up enclosed south of the river. 
Strong Soviet armoured forces pursuing at speed had already crossed the 
Dniester and were beginning a further pincer movement on both flanks. 
And even if Hube’s army managed to avoid encirclement south of the river, 
it would be forced back to the Carpathians. 


¢ Withdrawal to the south would open a huge gap between the army and its 
neighbour, Fourth Armoured Army. The Soviet forces would be able to 
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advance through that gap via Lvov to Cracow and Breslau. First Army would 
then have failed in its main task of preventing a Soviet breakthrough to Galicia 
north of the Carpathians. 


¢ In the event of a breakout to the west, the German forces would mainly 
encounter the enemy’s supply columns, since several armoured units had 
already crossed the Dniester. They could thus break through the Soviet pincer 
arm and cut it off from its supplies. 


¢ The distance to the German front was shortest to the west, so a relief group 
could advance towards the breakout forces from the opposite direction. In that 
way the gap with Fourth Armoured Army could be closed. 


¢ For Manstein, however, the decisive factor, which had brought him success in 
many seemingly hopeless situations, was surprise.4°° 


As we have said, the commander-in-chief of Army Group South had already 
ordered preparations for a breakout to the west before flying to Fithrer headquarters 
at Berchtesgaden on 24 March, and General Hube had issued the corresponding 
warning order to First Armoured Army.*©° The crisis between Manstein and Hitler 
reached its peak the following day, when the field marshal submitted his resignation 
ultimatum. In the middle of that nerve-racking situation he received further 
disastrous news from the front.47° In view of the dramatic worsening of the 
situation, General Hube considered breakout to the west ‘impracticable’ and 
insisted that ‘the correct solution was to head southwards’.47! He was so sure of 
the logic of his situation assessment that during Manstein’s absence he rescinded 
the previous warning order for breakout to the west and replaced it by a new 
one,‘7? stating that ‘First Armoured Army shall break through southwards across 
the Dniester.’4”3 Manstein was unimpressed and stuck to what he considered the 
right decision. Shortly after midnight on 26 March, after Hitler had surprisingly 
approved Manstein’s operational plan at the evening situation conference, the 
commander-in-chief of Army Group South gave the final order for breakout to 
the west.474 Following this, General Hube had to rescind his own order once again 
and order the breakout to the west.47° 

Manstein did not give the order to start the breakthrough attack until 28 March. 
With astonishing mastery and cool-headedness, he watched the encirclement 
growing ever tighter around First Armoured Army and chose exactly the right 
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time and place for the breakthrough. The field marshal was fully aware of the 
enemy’s intentions, however, since German radio intelligence had managed to 
break the Soviet radio code in this important phase too. His army group’s Ic 
Department had even deciphered the twice-daily strength reports of the individual 
armoured brigades.*”° In the opposite direction, the army group’s own intelligence 
service managed to give Soviet radio surveillance the impression, by means of 
operational radio deception, that First Armoured Army’s breakthrough attack 
would be carried out southwards across the Dniester.4’7 There then arose the 
paradoxical configuration of a ‘pocket within the pocket’. Strong forces of the 
Soviet 4th Armoured Army and XXX Rifle Corps had broken into the pocket 
through the originally existing gap in the west and taken Kamenets Podolsky.478 
Those units were now enclosed in turn and, like the German First Armoured Army, 
had to be supplied from the air. Strangely enough, the two airfields were very close 
to each other.4”? The German troops nevertheless managed to wear down the 
encircled Soviet units and retake the town. 

When the breakout from the pocket began on 28 March, the Soviet encircling 
forces in the west were taken completely by surprise and overrun. General Hube 
had formed two attack groups: in the north the Chevallerie Group (LIX Army 
Corps and XXIV Armoured Corps) and in the south the Breith Group (II and 
XXXXVI Armoured Corps). In addition, the Gollnick Group already held a 
bridgehead south of the Dniester at Khotyn. During the first days of the breakout 
operation there were repeated snowstorms, which provided protection against 
reconnaissance and, above all, against the enemy air force. By 29 March the Zbruch 
had already been crossed in several places, while Marshal Zhukov, who had still not 
seen through the German deception manoeuvre, continued to send troops across 
the Dnieper towards the south.48° His orders were as follows: ‘On 29 March 1944 
the enemy is expected to make determined attempts to break through to Khotyn via 
Kamenets Podolsky [...] I order the armies to continue the rapid attack and finally 
destroy the enclosed group by 31 March 1944.’48! Meanwhile Hube’s armoured 
army, surrounded by seven Soviet armies, was pushing westwards in the form of a 
‘moving pocket’. 

It was only on 1 April, when the foremost German units had already crossed the 
Seret, that Marshal Zhukov realized he had been taken in by a deception 
manoeuvre.*®* The commander-in-chief of 1st Ukrainian Front had made a huge 
mistake, fatally overestimating his own strength because of the overwhelming 
superiority of the Soviet forces. Thinking the battle already won, he was still 
concentrating on the destruction of the enemy and sought to close the last loophole 
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to the south. With characteristic determination, Zhukov rushed as many armoured 
units as possible across the Dniester. He also fragmented his forces, fanning the 
Soviet 1st Armoured Army out in three different directions: towards Stanislav, 
Kolomyia, and Chernovits. Above all, he wholly misunderstood the enemy’s real 
operational intentions. As he admits in his memoirs, he counted on the Germans’ 
taking the ‘rational and possible decision’ to break out southwards.48? His oppon- 
ent, Field Marshal von Manstein, however, owed his greatest successes to seemingly 
irrational and impossible decisions. In the western campaign of 1940 it had been 
his idea—at first considered ‘crazy’ by the AOK—+o attack with tanks through the 
Ardennes mountain forests. Zhukov had been outmanoeuvred by Manstein on 
several previous occasions, and this time he must have felt completely duped. But 
there was no Soviet general less capable of accepting defeat than Zhukov. Normally, 
when success evaded him, he attacked like a battering-ram, throwing his troops into 
battle en masse without regard for losses.4°4 Now, however, they were in the wrong 
place at the wrong time. Moreover, some of his armoured units south of the 
Dniester were cut off from their supplies, because the German First Armoured 
Army had thrust straight through the middle of their supply columns during its 
breakout north of the river. What now followed can be explained only by Zhukov’s 
excessive frustration. In the afternoon of 2 April several of the German staffs in the 
pocket received an astounding radio message, written in clumsy, ungrammatical 
German: 


Offer from Front Commander Zhukov, Marshal of the Soviet Union, to the 
commanders of HI and XXXXVIIH Armoured Army Corps [etc.]: 


(1) To spare further victims, I propose you end pointless resistance by end of 2 April 
and surrender with supported [sic] units. You are surrounded on all sides. No hope 
from the side [sic]. You cannot get out of pocket. 


(2) Ifnot surrender [sic] by end of 2 April 44, of all soldiers who do not fulfil the offer 
to end the pointless resistance, the third [i.e. one in three] will be shot. That is the 
punishment for pointless resistance. Surrender in groups, you are enclosed in three 
rings. All officers who voluntarily cease resistance, their arms, decorations, and 
transport will be kept.485 


A few hours later a new demand from Marshal Zhukov arrived, this time in correct 
German. Apparently he had cooled down a bit, as now he only threatened to shoot 
all the commanders ‘in front of their units’ unless they surrendered by 
the evening.*8° This brutal demand for capitulation, which was also propagated 
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by leaflets,48” met only with scornful laughter, but it should not be forgotten that it 
was a glaring breach of the international laws of war. 

That same day, 2 April, another event occurred which hit the troops of Army 
Group South like a shock. By order of Hitler, Field Marshal von Manstein was 
relieved of his command and replaced by Field Marshal Walter Model. That 
measure, which marks a turning point in the conduct of the war on the eastern 
front, is discussed in detail in section 9. At all events, it had no further impact on 
First Armoured Army’s breakthrough operation, which was already well under way. 
In the following days there was again bitter fighting. Zhukov tried furiously to stop 
the ‘moving pocket’. The armies in the encirclement ring thrust into the flanks 
from the north and south and followed hard in the rear from the east. Above all, 
Zhukov sent several armoured units westwards to try to overtake First Armoured 
Army and block its way forward. During those few days, however, the weather 
thawed, impeding in particular the movements of the Soviet units, which had been 
wrongly positioned and needed to be extensively regrouped. First Armoured Army 
was indeed surrounded by seven Soviet armies, but at the decisive point in the west 
it had relative superiority. Zhukov was no longer able to overcome the operational 
disadvantage: his measures came too late. Moreover, he had made another mistake 
with serious consequences. Unlike at Stalingrad and Cherkassy—Korsun, he had 
not considered it necessary to reinforce the outer encirclement ring against the 
right wing of the German Fourth Armoured Army.*8® Apparently he had not 
reckoned with a relief attack, since the two German armies were then more than 
100 kilometres apart. Now, however, the reinforcements which Manstein had 
wrested from Hitler at the dramatic conference at Berchtesgaden rolled in from 
the north-west. Designated as the “Hauser Attack Group’, they were commanded 
by SS Obergruppenftihrer Paul Hauser, the commanding general of II SS Ar- 
moured Corps, which had been rushed in from France. It consisted of 9th SS 
Armoured Division ‘Hohenstaufen’ and 10th SS Armoured Division ‘Frundsberg’, 
plus two units, 100th Light Infantry Division and 367th Infantry Division, 
brought in from Hungary. The relief attack began on 5th April and immediately 
achieved a breakthrough. The Hauser Attack Group then pushed 50 kilometres 
south-east to Buchach on the Stripa. The next day, at 17.05, it joined up with 6th 
Armoured Division, the attacking spearhead of First Armoured Army,**? thus 
breaking the encirclement and restoring the connection with Fourth Armoured 
Army. Two days later the last rearguard units had reached the German front. 


(d) Outlook 


The Kamenets Podolsky encirclement battle (21 March to 8 April 1944) was the 
mightiest breakout battle of the war and differed fundamentally from the 
Cherkassy—Korsun breakout battle which had taken place a few weeks earlier. 
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This time the breakout was carried out under tight, deliberate leadership. There was 
no panic or disintegration. Moreover—and this was very important for morale—all 
the wounded were taken along, as was the heavy material, especially the tanks. First 
Armoured Army thus remained an operational large formation and could be 
deployed in a new attack immediately after the breakout. The air supply to the 
pocket also functioned properly, after a few initial difficulties. The landing places 
had to be moved constantly as First Armoured Army pushed westwards, and in the 
end only air drops were possible. Nonetheless, a total of 7,270 wounded were flown 
out.4?° The breakout succeeded after ‘heavy fighting, but without high losses’.4?! 
First Armoured Army lost only 2,311 dead, 3,567 missing, and 8,364 wounded,*9” 
while destroying 399 Soviet tanks and assault guns and 280 cannon.*?> Such a 
difficult manoeuvre, conducted so swiftly, would have been impossible for the 
Soviet army. As a First Armoured Army analysis concluded, ‘the Russian middle 
and lower-level command was probably not capable—in terms of either command 
or supply—of conducting such an extensive large-scale operation successfully. The 
Red Army lacked the tradition of a highly trained general staff. Its inferiority in a 
war of movement became clearly apparent.’494 Given the disastrous overall situ- 
ation, such a feeling of superiority was rather rare, but it seems to have been one of 
the secrets of the successful breakout. Without a heightened awareness of their own 
qualitative superiority, the German officers would have simply given way to despair 
and succumbed to the maelstrom of the onrushing enemy masses. The success was 
also due to General Hube, who implemented Manstein’s audacious operational 
plan, which he had first considered utopian, with energy and determination. On 20 
April he was summoned to Fuhrer headquarters and awarded the Knight’s Cross of 
the Iron Cross with Oak Leaves, Swords, and Diamonds. He did not enjoy his 
success for long, however. He died on the return flight from Berchtesgaden, when 
the plane crashed shortly after taking off. Hube was an invalid, having lost an arm 
in the First World War, but he was known as a particularly resolute and energetic 
general. He was very popular with his troops, who called the Kamenets Podolsky 
breakout battle the ‘Hube moving pocket’ in his honour.4°> By the end of May the 
front was finally stabilized. North of the Dniester the positions of First Armoured 
Army ran along the Stripa, while some more ground was gained south of the 
Dniester in a counter-attack from Stanislav towards the east. The newly arrived 1st 
Hungarian Army also took part in these engagements.4°° Fourth Armoured Army 
was able to fend off all further Soviet attacks on the northern wing, so that the 
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Army Group succeeded in establishing a new front line between the Carpathians 
and Pripet. 

In the spring of 1944 one of the longest and bloodiest offensives of the war came 
to an end on the eastern front. According to official accounts, the ‘right-bank 
Dnieper campaign’, also known as the “Dnieper—Carpathian Strategic Offensive 
Operation’, lasted from 24 December 1943 to 17 April 1944. However, Soviet 
historiography concealed the fact that the fighting by two of the army fronts 
involved actually continued for another 19 days before it was abandoned for lack 
of success. In recent Russian research the concluding date has been corrected to 
6 May.497 All four Ukrainian Fronts took part in the operation, as did 2nd 
Belorussian Front for some of the time. The combined strength of the Soviet forces 
(as at 1 January 1944) was 2,230,000 men.4?8 The figure given for Soviet losses is 
extraordinarily high at 1,192,900 men, of whom 288,600 dead or missing.4°? The 
highest casualty count was that of 1st Belorussian Front, most recently commanded 
by Zhukov himself, with losses totalling 456,369.°°° In this operation in particular, 
however, the number of casualties must have been much higher.°°! Numerous 
newly recruited Ukrainians, for example, were not taken into account in the Soviet 
reporting system. They were incorporated into the ranks of the Red Army imme- 
diately after the liberation of their towns and villages, and often lost their lives in 
their first action. The vehemence with which the Soviet units were thrown into 
battle can be seen from the magnitude of the material losses, which are given as 
4,666 tanks and assault guns, 7,532 cannon, and 676 aircraft.°°” The combined 
efforts of these five Soviet army groups—or fronts, as they are called—were directed 
against four German armies (First and Fourth Armoured Armies, Sixth and Eighth 
Armies). Although total German losses from January to April were ‘only’ 250,956 
men (of whom 41,907 dead and 51,161 missing),°°> their impact was much more 
serious than that of the Soviet casualties, which were at least five times higher, since 
at this stage the German eastern front was only sporadically receiving replacement 
personnel. 

On a higher strategic level, the interdependencies of a war on several fronts were 
increasingly making themselves felt. In his Directive No. 51, issued in November 
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1943, Hitler had announced his intention to transfer the strategic point of 
concentration from the eastern to the western front.°°4 Accordingly, more and 
more troops were moved to the Atlantic Wall in France to repel the impending 
Allied invasion. In the spring of 1944, however, the dramatic developments on the 
eastern front forced Hitler to yield to Manstein’s demand and send II SS Armoured 
Corps right across the continent to support Army Group South. After the successful 
Allied landing in Normandy, Hitler complained of the absence of that corps, which 
was to have constituted the operational reserve.»°’ The SS armoured units, whose 
modern fighting vehicles were superior to those of the Americans and British, 
would have caused the western Allies considerable difficulties if they could have 
been deployed in the right place at the right time. As this example shows, 
Germany’s military situation had deteriorated so alarmingly that even the absence 
of two armoured divisions now had operational, rather than merely tactical, 
consequences. German strategy had literally become a ‘system of expedients’, in 
which Hitler’s command decisions no longer consisted in anything more than 
plugging a gap in one front while opening a new one in another. 


9. MANSTEIN’S DISMISSAL AND 
THE ‘END OF OPERATIONS’ 


To the troops of the encircled First Armoured Army, their rescue subsequently 
seemed ‘almost like a miracle’.°°° Field Marshal von Manstein had pulled off a 
brilliant operational coup. Even Russian historiography, which treats German 
military achievements with great reserve, speaks of a ‘daring breakthrough’.°°” 
Yet Manstein again became the victim of his own ideas. Once before, during 
preparations for the western campaign in 1940, the OKH had removed him 
from his command because his proposed plan of an armoured breakthrough 
through the Ardennes had been considered ‘foolhardy’.°°® That plan was finally 
adopted, but Manstein had to follow its unexpected success from a post in the 
hinterland. Now, in March 1944, the seemingly impossible happened to him again. 
His paradoxical idea of a breakout to the west through the Soviet columns, instead 
of a breakout to the south through the only remaining loophole, resulted in the 
rescue of First Armoured Army. But it was to be his last great operational 
achievement. 

On 30 March 1944, five days after Manstein had wrested permission from Hitler 
for First Armoured Army’s breakout, he was again summoned to Fithrer headquar- 
ters. On board the plane which Hitler sent to bring him to Berchtesgaden there was 
already Field Marshal von Kleist, the commander-in-chief of Army Group A. Even 
before take-off, Manstein had been informed that he and Kleist were to be removed 
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from their command. The news had been conveyed to him by the OKH chief of 
staff, Col.-Gen. Zeitzler, who had been so angered by Hitler’s intention that he 
tendered his own resignation, which the Fiihrer had summarily rejected with the 
words ‘a general must remain at his post’.*°? In the evening a meeting took place at 
which Hitler adopted the attitude of a magnanimous elder statesman. He began by 
awarding Field Marshal von Manstein a medal, before informing him that he had 
decided to place the command of Army Group South ‘in other hands’. Hitler’s 
reason for doing so seems of great importance, since it signalled a paradigm change 
in the future conduct of war on the eastern front. According to Manstein’s account, 
Hitler announced that ‘the time for grand-style operations in the east, for which 
I had been particularly qualified, was now past. All that counted now was to cling 
stubbornly to what we held. This new type of leadership must be inaugurated 
under a new name and a new symbol.’?!° On 2 April, Field Marshal Model took 
over Manstein’s command, while Kleist was replaced by Col.-Gen. Ferdinand 
Schérner. The two new commanders-in-chief had in common a reputation as 
‘stayers’, earned in tenacious defensive battles. 

There were several reasons for Manstein’s dismissal. For one thing, the Fiihrer 
did not tolerate strong, self-assured individuals in his proximity, especially if, like 
Manstein, they were far superior to him in terms of operational competence. In that 
respect Manstein’s dismissal was revenge for the fact that, a few days earlier, Hitler 
had been forced to yield to the pressure of the field marshal’s arguments. Another 
factor was the dictator’s aversion to members of the Prussian military aristocracy, 
who had regarded him from the outset as a rabble-rouser from the gutter whose 
vulgarity was just as repulsive as his undisguised brutality. For his part, Hitler the 
‘revolutionary’ despised that caste for its reactionary mentality. Conservative aris- 
tocrats did not fit in with his idea of an atavistic ideological war. Manstein, who had 
been a page at the Kaiser’s court in his youth, was therefore suspect from their first 
encounter,”!! as can be seen from a remark by Hitler to his chief adjutant: ‘I don’t 
trust Kleist and Manstein; they’re clever chaps but no National Socialists.’>!* Their 
successors, Model and Schérner, came from the upper middle class, as did Erwin 
Rommel, for example, whom Hitler, with his petit-bourgeois origins, treated as a 
special favourite. 

Opposing concepts of operational command, however, were much more im- 
portant factors in determining Hitler’s behaviour than the above-mentioned 
sources of resentment. For Hitler, the very word ‘operational’ was an irritant. 
Guderian subsequently commented sarcastically: “But if Hitler heard the word 
“operational” he lost his temper. He believed that whenever his generals spoke of 
operations they meant withdrawals; and consequently Hitler insisted with fanatical 
obstinacy that ground must be held, all ground, even when it was to our disadvan- 
tage to do so.’°!> This was essentially a conflict between the principles of ‘static’ and 
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‘mobile’ defence.*!4 The battles of Tarnopol and Kamenets Podolsky can be seen as 
symbolic for both concepts. With his notorious Fithrer Order No. 11 of 8 March 
1944, Hitler had ordered the establishment of ‘fortified places’, in what was 
nothing less than a perversion of the principle of ‘static’ defence. The first such 
fortified place, Tarnopol, turned into a ‘Stalingrad’ on a smaller scale. Had Hitler’s 
‘static defence’ principle been applied in the encirclement battle of Kamenets 
Podolsky, First Armoured Army would have been enclosed by seven Soviet armies 
and crushed to pieces. Thanks to Manstein’s mobile defence approach, however, 
the army was manoeuvred out of the trap. Its commander-in-chief subsequently 
had his staff draw up a memorandum which can be regarded as a key document in 
the controversy between Manstein and Hitler. In it we read: 


We play into the enemy’s hands if we continue to defend and expose ourselves to his 
superior numbers and barrage of fire without seeking an opportunity for a counter- 
attack against his weak side by means of mobile warfare [...] The enemy cannot be 
defeated simply by defending, taking what comes to us, and stubbornly holding our 
ground. His forces are eroded in the process, but experience shows that the defender’s 
forces are consumed to the same extent. The numerically superior Russians will 
therefore [...] be able to endure this erosion of forces longer than we can.>!° 


The memorandum concludes with a clear statement against a ‘war of position’ and 
in favour of mobile defence by means of delaying action and counter-attack, as 
demanded by Manstein.>!° 

On 2 April, when Manstein had to give up his command, Hitler took two 
measures which seem at first sight mutually contradictory. On the one hand, he did 
what he always liked to do in crisis situations: he issued an order to hold firm. In 
Operational Order No. 7 he drew a new line which had to be ‘held uncondition- 
ally’.°!7 On the other hand, he ordered Army Group South and Army Group A to 
be renamed ‘Army Group North Ukraine’ and ‘Army Group South Ukraine’ 
respectively. That designation was geographically illogical, however, since only a 
small corner of the Ukraine was still occupied by German troops. For Hitler, the 
new names were intended to maintain the fiction of a subsequent reconquest of the 
Ukraine.*!8 These two measures make sense, however, if seen against the back- 
ground of Hitler’s two-front strategy of the summer of 1944, which can be 
summed up in the simple phrase ‘strike in the west, hold firm in the east’. The 
dictator planned to shift the point of concentration temporarily to the western front 
and fend off the Allied invasion on the Channel coast. Once that was achieved, the 
divisions thus freed up would be transported back east to reconquer the Ukraine. 
The temporary period of weakness on the eastern front was to be bridged by 
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Hitler’s creation of the ‘fortified places’ system of static defence. His intention, 
therefore, was to ‘barricade’ the eastern front for a certain time, and to do so, 
moreover, in immeasurably distant Russia against a massively superior enemy. 
The Prussian military reformer General August Graf Neidhardt von Gneisenau 
defined strategy as ‘the science of the use of time and space’.?!? According to that 
principle, Hitler should have given up space to gain time. Instead, he rejected 
Manstein’s proposal to use space as a weapon for outmanoeuvring the numerically 
superior enemy. 

But the time of Manstein’s combat victories was also past. While he managed to 
make a fool of his adversary, Zhukov, at Kamenets Podolsky, it was only an 
intellectual triumph. In physical terms the Red Army had won once again, as is 
clear from a glance at the situation map. Zhukov’s troops conquered a vast area, 
even if, to his chagrin, the prey escaped. For Manstein it had long since ceased to be 
a matter of ‘lost victories’, as he entitled his memoirs, but only of ‘victoriously’ 
prevented disasters. But even that much was to be made considerably more difficult 
for the German generals in future, since Hitler decided not on the successful 
Kamenets Podolsky strategy but on the system that had failed at Tarnopol. 
Manstein’s dismissal thus meant more than the recall of a general. His name 
symbolized an operational concept, and his dismissal finally paved the road to 
ruin on the eastern front. From then on, Hitler’s troops would no longer counter 
the rapidly advancing superior Soviet forces by active operational manoeuvres but 
would defend passively and let themselves be slaughtered in the killing fields of the 
‘fortified places’.°7° 


519 Letter from Gneisenau to Stein, 27 Jan. 1814, repr. in Stein, Briefe und amtliche Schriften, 
iv. 482. 

520 The ‘fortified places’ system is analysed in detail in Part V, Chapter I.5 of the present volume, in 
the discussion of the collapse of Army Group Centre in the summer of 1944. 


IV. The Withdrawal of Army Group A 


through the Crimea to Romania 


Klaus Schénherr 


With the debacle at Stalingrad the Axis powers lost the military initiative in the 
eastern theatre of war at the end of 1942. Asa result, they found themselves forced 
onto the defensive from the start of the enemy’s winter offensive. At this point the 
Soviets exploited the advantage they had gained by concentrating their attack on 
the unstable southern section of the eastern front. This confirmed the indications at 
the end of the year that the Red Army’s winter offensive would be directed 
primarily against Army Groups Don and A, with a view to encircling them at the 
Sea of Azov and cutting their rear communication lines. The main threat was to 
Army Group A, which, in December 1942, still occupied forward positions extend- 
ing into the Caucasus and south of the Terek river. In view of this danger, the 
OKH needed to take immediate steps to withdraw the army group from the 
Caucasus to the Don in order to form a stable defence front to protect the Donets 
Basin, which was vital to the conduct of the war. But only when Army Group B 
collapsed in the mid-Don area in December and the position came to a head for the 
German troops in the Caucasus was Gen. Kurt Zeitzler able to order the withdrawal 
of Army Group A. Although a rapid retreat over the Don at Rostov was imperative 
in the tense situation at the end of 1942, Hitler only authorized the gradual 
withdrawal of the army group from the Caucasus. As a result, only the northern 
section of First Armoured Army was able to cross the Don at Rostov, while the 
rest of Army Group A was obliged to withdraw to the Taman peninsula.! There, in 
the Kuban estuary, Seventeenth Army established a bridgehead that was to deter- 
mine the military situation in the southern section of the eastern front over the 
coming months. Even so, four weeks were to pass before Hitler took the decision 
on the redeployment of Army Group A. In accordance with that decision, four of 
the army group’s own divisions and First Armoured Army HQ were to be 
transferred to Army Group Don, while the southern section of First Armoured 
Army was placed under the command of Seventeenth Army. In his order of 


1! The promontory in the Kuban estuary between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov is described in 
Russian as the Taman peninsula. This area on the Kerch Strait is also known, in connection with the 
battles on the eastern front, as the Kuban bridgehead or under its operational name, the ‘Gothic Head’. 
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27 January 1943, Hitler gave Army Group A the task of defending the Kuban 
bridgehead and protecting the Crimea from enemy incursions.” The decision was 
bound up with Hitler’s plan to launch a new offensive from the ‘Gothic Head’ 
positions in the summer of 1943 in order to recapture the Maikop oilfields, which 
were vital to the conduct of the war. However, Hitler’s decision was influenced not 
only by this operational objective but also by political considerations. Possession of 
the Crimea, in particular, would be threatened if the territory to the east of the 
main battle lines were surrendered. Germany could not afford to lose the peninsula, 
because this might affect the political attitude of the friendly ‘neutral’ power, 
Turkey, and of Germany’s allies, Bulgaria and Romania.? 

At the beginning of February 1943, when the withdrawal had been completed, 
20 divisions numbering close on 400,000 men were still stationed in the Kuban 
bridgehead and the Crimea. In this situation the commanders-in-chief of Army 
Groups Don and A, unlike Hitler, were in favour of strengthening the front to the 
north of Rostov and on the Don in order to protect the Donets Basin, which was 
vital to the war economy. The withdrawal from the Caucasus provided temporary 
relief and also stabilized the southern section of the eastern front.4 


1. THE KUBAN BRIDGEHEAD 


At the end of March 1943 the thaw had set in and Seventeenth Army had largely 
taken up the necessary defensive positions in the Kuban bridgehead. Then, on 27 
March, Hitler gave the army group the task of holding the Taman peninsula and 
disposing of the enemy beachhead to the south of Novorossiysk. In addition to 
defending the Gothic Head, the army group was also responsible for military 
matters in the Crimea, where the commander of the Crimea’ was supposed to 
prevent a Soviet invasion. For the defence of the bridgehead, Seventeenth Army 
had at its disposal the “Wetzel Group’ (V Army Corps, Gen. Wilhelm Wetzel), 
XXXXIV Army Corps, and XXXXIX Army Corps, and a Romanian corps, com- 
prising six German and two Romanian divisions deployed along the 120-kilometre 
front from Novorossiysk to Kurchanskaya. Despite the numerous combat units at 
its disposal, there was clearly a danger that Seventeenth Army might not be able to 
hold these defensive positions in view of its drastically reduced manpower and the 
shortage of materials. The combined German and Romanian forces, which still 
comprised some 200,000 men at the beginning of April, faced North Caucasus 
Front, which had 69 units with a combined strength of more than 350,000 men.° 
As only 60 per cent of these were deployed on the front line, the opposing forces on 
the southern flank of the eastern front were almost equally matched. 


2 Schwarz, Die Stabilisierung der Ostfront, 30-3, 35. 3 Hillgruber, ‘Die Krise’, 664. 
4 Germany and the Second World War, vi. 1173-84; Zeitzler, “Die ersten beiden planmafigen 
on Riickziige’, 110-13; Sawjalow and Kaljadin, ‘Die Schlacht um den Kaukasus’, 199-212. 
> XXXXII Army Corps HQ served as headquarters for the Crimea command. 
© Danilevich, ‘Srazhenie za kubanskii platsdarm’, 128. 
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The Luftwaffe had sent I Air Corps to the Crimea at the end of March, to 
support the army group. That left the enemy with only marginal air superiority in 
that area of operations. The army group also required considerable support from 
the navy, which was obliged above all to keep Seventeenth Army supplied in the 
Gothic Head. In this connection, the responsible Caucasus naval commander in 
Kerch managed to arrange the transport of the necessary 4,000 tonnes of supplies 
every day until the Kuban peninsula was evacuated.” 

Even if it had been possible to form a stable defence front between the Sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea in the spring of 1943, Seventeenth Army HQ believed that 
North Caucasus Front under Gen. Ivan Ivanovich Maslennikov would attack again 
soon. By the end of March the Soviet leadership had already begun planning the 
1943 summer campaign, in which the centre of operations was to be in the Kursk 
area, where they expected a major German offensive. The Soviet high command 
decided to build up deep and stable defences in all sections of the front, and to 
launch an offensive from this system of fronts. In the case of North Caucasus 
Front, the military high command’s plan was to liquidate the enemy bridgehead 
quickly, destroy Seventeenth Army, and so prevent the German and Romanian 
troops from withdrawing to the Crimea. This objective was to be achieved by 
Operation KRASNODAR, launched at the beginning of February. Despite a number of 
attempts, which continued until the middle of March, the Soviet offensive ended in 
complete failure because the German defence stood firm against almost all attacks. 
As a result, on instructions from the Stavka, North Caucasus Front went onto the 
defensive, in order to prepare a new offensive. 

For this purpose the Stavka drew up plans for a new operation, in which forces 
from the north and the south would surround Krymskaya, liberate the town, and 
attack both wings of the enemy forces, causing the German defence to collapse.? 
Despite the daunting experience in Operation KRASNODAR, Moscow was again 
pressing for an attack to start as soon as possible, so North Caucasus Front 
responded by launching the first of a number of offensives in Operation TAMAN 
on 4 April. However, the first attack, directed against the centre of the German 
defence line to the east of Krymskaya, met with little success because, on the one 
hand, XXXXIV Corps stood firm under pressure from the Soviet 56th Army, and 
on the other, the attacking forces had no air support because of the weather. On the 
contrary, the German I Air Corps managed to gain temporary air superiority at the 
beginning of April, enabling the Soviet attackers to be effectively fought off.'° 
Above all, the heavy losses on the first day of the attack,!! and the unexpectedly bad 
weather, which made the marshes in the northern section of the Kuban front 
impassable, prompted Marshal Georgii K. Zhukov to conduct an inspection of the 
Kuban front, as a result of which, with Stalin’s consent, he gave orders on 17 April 


7 Hillgruber, Die Raumung, 86, n. 3. 

8 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 138-42. 

9 Danilevich, ‘Srazhenie za kubanskii platsdarm’, 135. 10 Tbid. 135 ff. 

11 On 5 April the Soviet 56th Army lost not only approximately 2,300 men but also 13 tanks. KTB 
AOK 17, Abt. Ia, No. 6 (5 Apr. 1943), BA-MA RH 20-17/178, fo. 160. 
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for operations on that front to be temporarily suspended. !? A further attempt, ten 
days later, to get Operation TAMAN going again also had to be abandoned in the face 
of fierce German resistance.!3 Seventeenth Army too had resumed operations in the 
first half of April, endeavouring with little success to clear the Soviet beachhead at 
Novorossiysk.!4 

Although the two enemy offensives did not find Seventeenth Army unprepared, 
they nevertheless caused multiple crises because the units involved were still 
suffering from a serious shortage of manpower. Since the withdrawal to the 
Taman peninsula, Seventeenth Army had lost some 10,000 German troops in 
the period 1 to 30 April 1943 and had received only about 4,700 men to replace 
them. The Romanian ally too had lost some 2,000 men. Anticipating the offensive, 
Seventeenth Army HQ had already applied to the OKH at the end of April for 
permission to return to the main base west of Krymskaya. But, as it so often did, the 
OKH put off taking a final decision. Only when North Caucasus Front, with the 
Soviet 56th Army and strong air support, attacked the centre of the German— 
Romanian defence line and sent three armies to attack the positions occupied by 
XXXXIX Mountain Corps at Novorossiysk and on the Kuban river, did the OKH 
allow parts of Seventeenth Army to return to its main base, on 3 May.!> As the 
OKH’s decision came too late, the withdrawal took place under constant pressure 
from the enemy, with the result that the Soviet forces were able to achieve some of 
their objectives. Nevertheless, in a defensive engagement that lasted for two weeks, 
Army Group A managed to stand firm in the face of the Taman offensive and to 
hold the peninsula. Despite this success, dearly bought with the loss of 2,000 men 
between 1 and 20 May 1943, the army group command believed that Maslennikov 
would launch another offensive against the Kuban bridgehead after a short 
rehabilitation and regrouping phase. Previous attempts to break through the centre 
of the German—Romanian defence system had failed, so Seventeenth Army 
HQ expected the next Soviet offensive to concentrate mainly on the area between 
Novorossiysk and Krymskaya.!° 

Anticipating further massive attacks, and under the impact of heavy losses, Hitler 
approved the transfer of a division to the Gothic Head. By removing these forces 
from Army Group South, he weakened the defences in the Donets Basin, a move 
that was to have serious repercussions in the coming weeks. Also, Seventeenth 
Army was in urgent need of replacements if it was to continue to perform its task. 
On 26 May, before Seventeenth Army had completed its preparations for the next 
defensive action, the Soviet 37th Army advanced against XXXXIV Corps in the 
north-western section of the line, in order to take the important positions on the 
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high ground at Kievskoye.'” Although the German forces were already seriously 
depleted and the Soviet attack again caused heavy losses,!*® the remaining forces 
sufficed to halt the enemy offensive once again, forcing the new commander-in- 
chief, Gen. Ivan E. Petrov, to end the operation at the beginning of June. From 
June on, in view of the German preparations for an attack in the Kursk salient, the 
Red Army moved its centre of operations to the area between the Sea of Azov and 
the Pripet,!° and was consequently less active in other sections of the front. As a 
result, Seventeenth Army had time, between early June and mid-July, to reorganize 
and revive its shattered forces. Field Marshal Ewald von Kleist was well aware that 
the Stavka would not abandon its plan to press forward into the Kuban bridgehead. 
Although Seventeenth Army made excellent use of the temporary suspension of 
operations, by the end of June it still needed more than 23,000 German and 
11,000 Romanian troops to bring it up to full strength. In addition to manpower, 
equipment was a source of deep concern. And it was also short of air support, most 
flying units having been withdrawn and sent to serve in the Kursk offensive.*° 
At the beginning of July, even before the new offensive on the 16th of the month, 
there were already signs that North Caucasus Front was again preparing to do 
battle. Seventeenth Army’s manpower situation was clearly still a source of extreme 
tension after the five-week rest, and by the middle of July the shortfall recorded at 
Seventeenth Army HQ had risen to 26,400 German and 18,500 Romanian 
troops.?! Even so, Army Group A and North Caucasus Front were equally matched 
in respect of manpower at this point. Kleist had about 430,000 men at his disposal, 
and North Caucasus Front had a total strength of approximately 460,000 men. 
However, the Soviet enemy forces were considerably better equipped with tanks 
and artillery.2” Nevertheless, XXXXIV Corps had the necessary strength to with- 
stand the Soviet 56th Army’s four-week onslaught at Krymskaya. At the same time, 
to the north of Novorossiysk, V Corps was engaged in fierce defensive battles 
against the Soviet 18th Army, which failed to break through the German lines 
despite all its efforts. Once again, the defence front between the Sea of Azov and the 
Black Sea stood firm, with the result that North Caucasus Front ended the 
operation in the middle of August.?4 

Seventeenth Army had succeeded in withstanding the enemy onslaught in a 
number of defensive engagements since the beginning of April. By the end of July, 
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however, developments in the military situation north of the Sea of Azov had been 
so unfavourable to the German—Romanian side that there no longer appeared to be 
any justification for continuing to hold the Kuban bridgehead. The heavy losses 
that had been incurred and the lack of sufficient replacements prompted Seventeenth 
Army HQ to review the situation on 31 July and to address the question of 
evacuating the bridgehead. Regardless of the fact that neither the OKH nor Hitler 
had taken a position on this important issue, Army Group A produced a study on 
the ‘evacuation of the Gothic Head’. Abandoning the bridgehead, which was now 
of little operational use, would release about four of the eleven German divisions 
stationed on the Taman peninsula in the summer of 1943, which could then be 
deployed at other focal points in the OKH theatre of war. Following the failure in 
the battle for Kursk and the widespread moves to withdraw to the southern and 
central sections of the eastern front, there was a strong military and operational case 
for immediate evacuation. When, in the middle of August, Marshal Ion Antonescu 
and Tsar Boris of Bulgaria both absolutely rejected any evacuation of the Taman 
peninsula, Hitler decided to maintain the status quo.?4 Only when the military 
situation in the area north of the Sea of Azov had deteriorated dramatically, with the 
result that the southern section of the eastern front was forced to retreat from 
Mius to the Melitopol-Zaporozhye position, was Hitler obliged to withdraw 
Seventeenth Army from the Taman peninsula. As the Stavka had already made 
plans to drive the German enemy out of the peninsula, the evacuation, which 
started on 7 September, had to be conducted under increasing enemy pressure. The 
Stavka, on the other hand, intended to penetrate the German—Romanian front in a 
two-pronged attack and destroy the enemy forces before they reached the Kerch 
Strait, in order to prevent them from mounting a strong defence of the Crimea.?° 
Nevertheless, within a month Army Group A, with support from naval units of 
Admiral Black Sea, had managed in Operation BRUNHILD to convey not only the 
entire German—Romanian Seventeenth Army, comprising more than 200,000 
men, but also 100,000 tonnes of military equipment and supplies, together with 
all weapons, motor vehicles, and horses, over the Kerch Strait to the Crimea. 

For almost six months Army Group A had fulfilled its mission and held the 
Kuban bridgehead, with the result that Hitler’s delusions about using the Taman 
peninsula as a base for recapturing the Maikop oilfields persisted until the summer 
of 1943. From the Soviet military leaders’ point of view, it was true that the 
Caucasus had been liberated and the German and Romanian defenders had 
abandoned the bridgehead, but the Stavka nevertheless regarded the battles in the 
spring and summer of 1943 as a failure. North Caucasus Front had failed to fulfil its 
mission to encircle and destroy Seventeenth Army.*° And Seventeenth Army had 
shown that, despite the reverses it had suffered in the winter of 1942/3, it still had 
the necessary strength to prevent a superior enemy force from achieving its 
operational goals. Once the centre of operations moved to the central section 
of the eastern front and the area between the Seym river and the Sea of Azov, 
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the bridgehead became available, because some of the units deployed in the Gothic 
Head were urgently needed to meet the Soviet offensives north of the Sea of Azov. 
Although, for political reasons, Hitler was reluctant to evacuate the bridgehead, 
military developments in Army Group Centre and also in Army Group South left 
him with no alternative. If a decision had been taken earlier, the German side 
would at least have been able to achieve some local and fleeting successes. Fortu- 
nately for Army Group A and for the whole of the eastern front, the Soviet centre of 
operations had moved north and the enemy forces consequently did not take full 
advantage of the German withdrawal.’7 

While Army Group A had succeeded in defending itself against the North 
Caucasus Front attacks, the situation in the area north of the Sea of Azov had 
deteriorated dramatically during the summer of 1943. Hitler had hoped that the 
Kursk offensive would ‘ensure that the German army had the initiative in the 
coming spring and summer’,?® but when the offensive collapsed in the middle of 
July and the Soviets finally gained control of events on the eastern front, the Axis 
powers were increasingly obliged to withdraw in the face of superior enemy forces. 
This applied particularly in the southern section of the eastern front, where the Red 
Army summer offensive began in the second half of July with an attack on the 
Mius—Donets salient. Prior to the Mius operation, opinion in Moscow had been 
divided as to how the forthcoming battle should be conducted. Zhukov wanted to 
organize the attack so that the German troops would be cut off and encircled in the 
Don Basin, but Stalin would not have it. His idea was to mount a frontal attack on 
the enemy positions and force the Germans to abandon their defences, and he had 
his way.?? 

In view of the critical situation in the summer of 1943, Field Marshal Erich von 
Manstein suggested that the Donets Basin should be abandoned in order to reduce 
the length of the southern section of the eastern front and build up urgently needed 
reserves. Hitler categorically rejected this proposal on war-economy grounds. 
So Army Group South was obliged to remain in the exposed ‘balcony position’ 
overlooking the Donets and the Mius, where the newly formed Sixth Army had 
taken over the defence of the right wing. On the Mius, the Soviet South Front 
launched its offensive against the 200-km-long section of Sixth Army on 18 August. 
Thanks to superior equipment and air power, it succeeded in breaking through 
Sixth Army’s defensive positions in the first onslaught.7° Once again, Sixth Army 
was in danger of being hemmed in. All attempts to close the gap in the Mius front 
failed, and Sixth Army HQ was obliged to withdraw its forces and abandon 
the front. Sixth Army retreated to the “Tortoise Line’, where it remained until 4 
September.?! However, even this line of defence could not be held for long, 
because the Red Army had succeeded in breaking through at a number of points 
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in the area held by First Armoured Army, posing a threat to Sixth Army’s left flank. 
In order to avoid encirclement, the OKH approved its withdrawal from the Tortoise 
Line. Only when Sixth Army reached the Zaporozhye—Melitopol—Sea of Azov line, 
the so-called “Wotan Line’, in the middle of September before the advancing Soviet 
forces, was it able to build up new defences, starting on 20 September.*? In view of 
the military situation, the OKH had already placed Sixth Army under the command 
of Army Group A on 17 September, with the result that Army Group A was now also 
responsible for the area of operations north of the Crimea.*4 


2. FROM THE WOTAN LINE TO THE DNIEPER 


Despite the rapid move to the Wotan Line, Sixth Army barely had time to prepare 
its defence in the new line because Gen. Fedor Ivanovich Tolbukhin’s South Front 
was in hot pursuit and launched an attack on the defensive block. Tolbukhin 
wanted to complete the Stavka’s mission without delay, that is, to break through 
‘the defensive position established by the enemy on the Molochna river [the Wotan 
Line] and press forward to the lower Dnieper’.>4 The aim of the operation was to 
establish a bridgehead on the right bank of the Dnieper and cut off Seventeenth 
Army in the Crimea. In parallel to the South Front operation, South West Front 
was to advance towards Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhye, take the Dnieper Line, 
and liberate both cities.4° 

On 26 September Tolbukhin launched an attack on the defensive block between 
the Konka lowlands and the Sea of Azov with 15 divisions and strong tank forces. 
Although Sixth Army only had 83 tanks,3° 98 assault guns, and 173 batteries, 
compared with the enemy force of almost 800 tanks and 400 artillery batteries, it 
enjoyed a territorial advantage in the Wotan Line.*” However, supplies were a 
source of concern. The only available way for supplies to reach Sixth Army was via 
the single-track Zaporozhye—Melitopol—Crimea railway line. This had ceased to 
operate even before the battle for the Wotan Line came to a head, when First 
Armoured Army was obliged to abandon Zaporozhye.+® Even so, and despite heavy 
losses,? Sixth Army was able to establish itself in the blocking position on the 
Molochna river, with the result that Tolbukhin ended his offensive on 2 October. 
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im Donez-Becken und in der Nogaischen Steppe vom 18.8.—3.11.1943’, 31, BA-MA RH 20-6/326; 
Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 316 ff. 

39 Sixth Army reported the loss of 5,034 men between 21 October and 3 November 1943. BA-MA 
RW 6/v. 558, fo. 63. 
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As Sixth Army had mounted a surprisingly successful defence, Tolbukhin 
strengthened his forces very considerably over the next few days*° and, in a fresh 
advance, broke through the defence line on the edge of the Nogai Steppe. To meet 
this superior enemy force, Sixth Army had only 13 divisions—12 German and 
one Romanian—and they were at a particular disadvantage in respect of heavy 
weapons.*! Army Group A’s primary concern was to continue to provide access to 
the Crimea. Hitler, on the other hand, insisted that the Dnieper salient must be 
held in order to prevent the enemy from recapturing the mineral-rich mining areas 


Table IV.1v.1. Army Group A: order of battle (status: 4 October 1943) 


156th F.T.D. (parts) 
Slov. 1st Inf.Div. 


Rom. Ist Mtn.Div. 
Rom. 2nd Mtn.Div. 


Gr. Col. Krieger 

Rom. 3rd Mtn.Div. 
Rom. 6th Cav.Div. 
Rom. 10th Inf.Div. 


4th Mtn.Div. 

97th Lt.Inf.Div. 
50th Inf. Div. 

98th Inf. Div. 
370th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 19th Inf.Div. 


111st Inf.Div. 

336th Inf. Div. 

15th Lw.Fld.Div. (parts) 
Rom. 4th Mtn.Div. 
Rom. 24th Inf.Div. 


9th Inf. Div. 

79th Inf. Div. 

13th Armd. Div. (parts) 
5th Lw.Fld.Div. (parts) 
15th Lw.Fld.Div. (parts) 


3rd Mtn. Div. 

101st Lt.Inf.Div. 
Cbt.Gr. 258th Inf. Div. 
302nd Inf. Div. 

17th Armd.Div. 

5th Lw.Fld.Div. (parts) 


Cdr. of the Crimea 


Rom. Mtn.Corps 


VAC. Seventeenth Army 
XXXXIX Mtn.Corps 
XXXXIV A.C. 
XXIX A.C. 
Sixth Army 
IV A.C. 
Cdr. A.Gr. A 


A.Gr. A 


40 45 rifle divisions, 5 tank corps, and 400 artillery batteries were transferred to South Front. 
AOK 6, ‘Die Abwehrschlacht im Donez-Becken’, 31, BA-MA RH 20-6/326. 
41 Sixth Army had 30 tanks, 22 assault guns, and 173 artillery batteries that were operational on 
24 September 1943; KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 2, x. 262 (24 Sept. 1943), BA-MA 19 V/19, fo. 49. 
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of Krivoy Rog and Nikopol, which were vital to the conduct of the war.4? Army 
Group A was accordingly required to defend the Wotan Line at all costs. 

Although the Red Army had succeeded in recapturing the eastern Ukraine in its 
summer offensive, it still had a long way to go to achieve the real aim of the operation, 
which was to liberate the Ukraine from German occupation. In view of this situation, 
the Stavka proposed to liberate Kiev in the autumn, establish bridgeheads on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, outflank the defensive positions on the Molochna river, and 
recapture the mineral-rich mining areas in the Dnieper salient. This, it hoped, would 
provide the basis for a rapid advance into the western Ukraine. While South-West 
Front was to advance towards Dnepropetrovsk and Krivoy Rog, Tolbukhin’s South 
Front had to attempt, in a second advance, to break through the German positions on 
the eastern edge of the Nogai Steppe. The offensive against Army Group A was 
conducted in close cooperation with units of 3rd Ukrainian Front, the new name of 
South-West Front, which had been renamed on 20 October (South Front was 
renamed 4th Ukrainian Front as from the same date), and these units were to attack 
the right wing of Army Group South.*? 

On 9 October Tolbukhin started the second advance against the Wotan Line 
with an attack by the Soviet 5th Shock Army and 44th Army on the dividing line 
between the German IV and XXIX Corps. As both corps withstood the enemy 
assault, save for small incursions, South Front moved its centre of operations to the 
south after only two days, with the result that XXXXIV Corps saw more action 
south of Melitopol after 11 October.44 This corps too withstood the assault and 
succeeded in preventing South Front from destroying Sixth Army and opening the 
gateway to the Crimea and the western Ukraine. But it was not the situation on 
its own defence front at Melitopol that gave Army Group A cause for concern in 
mid-October 1943, but the position of its neighbours to the left, where 3rd 
Ukrainian Front was advancing on the Zaporozhye bridgehead and XVII Corps 
had difficulty in withstanding the pressure. There was thus a danger that, if the 
enemy succeeded in breaking through on the left flank, Sixth Army would be under 
threat and the Soviet forces might be able to outflank the Wotan Line from the 
north and cut off IV and XXIX Corps from the rear. In these circumstances, Kleist 
asked for XVII Corps to be placed under the command of Army Group A, in order 
to take over the conduct of operations in the bridgehead. Without informing Army 
Group South, the high command in Kherson discussed the request with the OKH 
and, by the middle of October, the discussions had reached a point where Hitler 
ordered the commander-in-chief of Army Group A to report to him at Fihrer 
headquarters. However, Kleist distanced himself from his intentions when the 
OKH ordered XVII Corps to be strengthened with the army group’s resources. 
Army Group A was not in a position to do this, in view of the strong Soviet pressure 


42 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 549. 

43 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 320; see also Part IV, Chapter III.4(c) of the 
present volume. 

44 XXXXIV Army Corps HQ was transferred from Seventeenth Army to Sixth Army HQ on 
3 October 1943. KTB AOK 6, Abt. Ia, No. 7, 61 (3 Oct.1944), BA-MA RH 20-6/327, fo. 80. 
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on Sixth Army’s southern wing. Hitler finally decided, after the discussion, that 
Army Group South should continue to be responsible for the bridgehead.*° 

Despite all the German and Romanian efforts to defend the position, the Soviet 
28th Army succeeded in breaking through the defensive block after ten days of 
continuous assault. After these long battles and heavy losses, Sixth Army no longer 
had the necessary forces to close the gap in the front, and the Soviet 51st Army was 
consequently able to advance westwards without encountering any appreciable 
resistance. The five-week war of attrition had decimated XXXXIV Corps to such 
an extent that, after Melitopol fell, it could only establish a weak security line. 

Although the corps was still able to withstand the Soviet 28th Army’s assault on 
23 and 24 October, the losses on both days were so heavy that it no longer had the 
necessary forces to man a complete defence line.4° Col.-Gen. Karl Adolf Hollidt 
therefore had no alternative but to withdraw troops from other sections to restore the 
balance in XXXXIV Corps’ front.47 In taking this measure, Sixth Army HQ 
weakened its left wing to an almost intolerable extent. In addition to the tactical 
troop movements resulting from the change in the enemy’s point of main effort, 
logistics were a major source of deep concern to the army group HQ. The relatively 
inadequate supply lines passed through the area under the command of Army Group 
South, which had the same difficulties to contend with, and also through Romanian 
territory, where the Axis partner’s agencies handled the passage of transport in a 
highly restrictive manner. As a result, there was a shortage of supplies and particularly 
of munitions in the southern part of the area under the army group’s command.‘8 

Despite all the difficulties, XXXXIV Corps was able to withstand the attacks in 
the last ten days of October. Finally, on 26 October, the Soviet 51st Army gathered 
all the enemy forces together and mounted a concentrated attack to the north-west 
in order to force the units on the corps’ left wing to retreat northwards. The corps 
was divided, creating a 15-kilometre-wide gap in the front, through which the 
enemy spearheads advanced continuously to the west and north-west. As a result, 
the enemy spearheads were more than 20 kilometres behind the XXXXIV and 
XXIX Corps lines at the end of the day. Only by dint of major regrouping and by 
moving the right wing west was XXIX Corps able to avoid encirclement.*? 

After 26 October Sixth Army was split into a northern group and an extremely 
depleted southern group. As Sixth Army HQ no longer had any reserves and the 
OKH could not send reinforcements,*° the gap in the front could not be closed. 4th 
Ukrainian Front now had an opportunity to advance rapidly through the Nogai 


45 KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, i. 29 ff, 39, 50 ff. (12, 13 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 V/20, fos. 
31 ff, 41, 52 ff. See Part IV, Chapter III.4(c) of the present volume. 

46 On 25 October 1943 the combined fighting forces of Sixth Army Infantry Division, including 
reconnaissance and mobile units, numbered only 21,945 men. KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, i. 259 
(27 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 V/20, fo. 261. 

47 335th Inf.Div., Hvy. Art.Beln. 884, 4th Mtn.Div., and a Cbt.Gr. from 13th Armd.Div.; AOK 6, 
‘Die Abwehrschlacht im Donez-Becken’, 39, BA-MA RH 20-6/326. 

48 KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, i. 181, 187, 361 (23, 31 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 V/20, fos. 
181, 189, 363. 

49 KTB AOK 6, Abt. Ia, No. 7, 167—98 (23-7 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 20-6/327, fos. 186-217; 
Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 320-2. 

50 KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, i. 278 (28 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 V/20, fo. 280. 
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Steppe to the Dnieper. But lack of the necessary forces combined with the difficult 
terrain meant that Sixth Army had little chance of forming an effective defence line 
east of the Dnieper. In this situation, Kleist had to take steps to restore some stability 
in the face of these threats. There were two possible ways to re-establish a united 
front, and the major solution—to close the gap in accordance with the ‘holding 
line’>'—appeared to present a considerable risk. In view of the available forces and 
resources, the breach in the front could be closed only by attacks on the flanks. 
A more feasible solution would be for the northern group to withdraw to the 
extended Lepetykha—Nikopol bridgehead and the southern group to the ‘Friesen 
Line’? On 27 October the army group HQ decided on the riskier solution, 
according to which XXIX Corps was to attack the flank from the Pokrovka—Veseloye 
line while an armoured division practising mobile warfare was to prevent any further 
enemy advance in the breakthrough area.*> If the army group’s plan were to fail, there 
was a danger that the whole of the southern section of the eastern front would be in 
trouble. In fact, the armoured division proved not to be strong enough to halt the 
enemy advance, and Sixth Army HQ lacked the necessary forces to conduct a 
successful attack on the flank, so the project had to be broken off after two days.*4 
The danger at Zaporozhye had been averted by the middle of October, but Army 
Group A faced a new threat on its left flank as October drew to a close. At the end of 
the month, 3rd Ukrainian Front broke through the dividing line between First 
Armoured Army and Eighth Army, into the defence position of Army Group 
South. It was therefore able to advance westwards to Krivoy Rog. This meant that 
the Soviet spearheads were now located to the west of IV and XXIX Corps’ defence 
line and presented a considerable threat to the heart of Sixth Army’s left flank.>° 
By 28 October it was already clear that the army group’s aims could not be 
achieved, and Kleist accordingly decided to arrange for IV and XXIX Corps to 
withdraw to the Lepetykha—Nikopol bridgehead. However, this measure did not 
suffice to stabilize the position of Sixth Army, and XXXXIV Corps too was obliged 
to withdraw to the Friesen Line on the following day. While the northern group 
was establishing the bridgehead on 30 October, the central section of Sixth Army 
was in crisis. On 29 October the OKH had again insisted that the position must be 
held unconditionally. The army group accordingly gave orders that Sixth Army 
‘was to defend the Friesen Line protecting the Crimea and was to receive reinforce- 
ments from the northern group for the purpose’. Also, XXXXIV Corps was to 
strengthen its left wing ‘to ensure that the Friesen Line was manned along the 
whole of its length and, by defending it, to maintain the connection with Seven- 
teenth Army and the Dnieper’.°® While Sixth Army HQ was still in the process of 


5! The ‘holding line’ was a 130-km-long stretch from the Konskaya lowlands at Balki to the 
Molochnoye Lagoon, based on old Soviet anti-tank ditches. 

52 The Friesen Line was a weak security line extending from the Dnieper at Kakhovka to the bank 
of the Sivash, east of the Perekop isthmus. 

53 KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, i. 242 (26 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 V/20, fo. 244. 
4 Ibid. 295 ff. (28 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 V/20, fo. 297 ff. 
55° See Part IV, Chapter III.4(c) of the present volume. 
© KTB AOK 6, Abt. Ia, ‘Die Abwehrschlacht im Donez-Becken’, 44, BA-MA RH 20-6/326. 
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carrying out the army group’s orders and making arrangements to withdraw 
completely to the Friesen Line, 4th Ukrainian Front was redeploying its forces. 
On 30 October the Soviet 51st Army had an opportunity to advance round the left 
flank of XXXXIV Corps, north of Agaymon, and press forward in a south-westerly 
direction. In this way, the Soviet 51st Army spearhead was able, virtually without 
impediment, to reach a position where it broke through the defensive block on 
both sides of Askania Nova. This decisive blow opened a 30-kilometre-wide breach 
in the line defended by XXXXIV Corps. The Soviet 51st Army and 2nd Guards 
Army advanced through the gap, cutting off the escape route of the southern group, 
which was still stationed on the line between Salkovo (approximately 60 kilometres 
south of Agaymon on the Sea of Azov) and Agaymon. It was now clear that the 
enemy intended to reach the mouth of the Dnieper before Army Group A, to 
advance over the Perekop isthmus to the Crimea, and to cut Seventeenth Army’s 
rear communication lines. In this precarious situation XXXXIV Corps had to fight 
its way back west through the enemy spearheads. But any semblance of unity was 
completely lost in the process. The corps, split up into a number of separate combat 
groups, attempted to reach either the Dnieper Line at Kherson or Seventeenth 
Army’s security line at Perekop. While the bulk of the corps reached the Dnieper 
estuary before the Soviet enemy forces and prepared to defend itself in a bridgehead 
on the right bank at Kherson, the right wing was driven onto the Perekop isthmus, 
where Seventeenth Army took in the units in question. Sixth Army was unable to 
halt the Soviet advance before it reached the Kherzon—Perekop road, so the land 
link with the Crimea was lost, and Seventeenth Army was cut off at the beginning 
of November. However, it was able to check the Soviet 51st Army’s advance at the 
Tatar Trench on the land link with the Crimean peninsula at Perekop.>” 

On the army’s northern wing, XXIX Corps had launched an attack on 30 
October on the flank of 2nd Guards Army at Rubanovka (60 kilometres south of 
Agaymon) with a view to re-establishing the connection with the southern group of 
Sixth Army, XXXXIV Corps. Although the initial results were good, XXIX Corps 
was obliged to suspend the action on instructions from the OKH, because it 
became clear that the gap between the two corps could not be closed. The Army 
General Staff then ordered a substantial bridgehead to be established at Nikopol, 
which Sixth Army was to hold ‘until the planned counter-attack could be launched 
in the area where the breach had occurred’.** Both the corps in the northern group 
were sent back to the Lepetykha—Nikopol bridgehead to prepare for the counter- 
attack. Surprisingly, the OKH decided on 4 November to place IV and XXIX 
Corps under the command of First Armoured Army, leaving the responsibility for 
the conduct of operations in the Nikopol bridgehead entirely in the hands of Army 
Group South. Sixth Army, with its limited forces, now established a defence line on 
the lower Dnieper, extending from the mouth of the Bug through Kherson to the 


57 KTB AOK 6, Abt. Ia, No. 7, 199-247 (28 Oct.—3 Nov. 1943), BA-MA RH 20-6/327, fos. 218-66. 
KTBAOK6, Abt. Ia, ‘Die Abwehrkampfe der 6. Armee in der “Wotan-Stellung” und in der Nogaischen Steppe 
vom 26.9. bis 3.11.1943’, 7-16, BA-MA RH 20-6/327, fos. 9-19. 

58 KTB AOK 6, Abt. Ia, ‘Die Abwehrschlacht im Donez-Becken’, 49, BA-MA RH 20-6/326. 
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army group boundary at Lepetykha. After hard-fought engagements, in which 
Sixth Army suffered heavy losses,°? the southern section of the eastern front 
came to a halt on the Dnieper at the end of November 1943. 

In the middle of September Army Group A, which had been responsible for 
defending the Crimea and the Kuban bridgehead since April 1943, was obliged to 
take on the additional task, with Sixth Army, of withstanding the massive attacks by 
South Front on the northern shore of the Sea of Azov and the eastern edge of the 
Nogai Steppe. Sixth Army HQ was hardly capable of meeting this demand, given 
its own limited manpower and material resources, and Soviet air superiority. 
By refusing to evacuate the Kuban bridgehead, Hitler tied forces up in a section of 
the front that was of only minor importance to the military situation on the eastern 
front. His decision deprived Army Group A, and also Army Groups South and 
Centre, of troops that were essential to stabilize the central and southern sections of 
the eastern front. Although the OKH withdrew a number of units from Seven- 
teenth Army after September 1943, these measures generally came too late to have 
any decisive effect on the operational situation. Particularly in the case of Sixth 
Army, the decision to hold the Gothic Head proved to be completely counter- 
productive because, in spite of everything, the Soviet enemy withdrew forces from 
the Kuban bridgehead in order to strengthen 4th Ukrainian Front’s offensive 
capabilities. Kleist and Hollidt nevertheless succeeded, with Sixth Army’s limited 
resources, in preserving or restoring the unity of the front to the very last. Only after 
a three-month defensive battle were the forces no longer sufficient, in view of the 
shortage of reinforcements, to prevent an operational enemy breakthrough. As a 
result, not only was Seventeenth Army cut off in the Crimea but Sixth Army was 
also obliged to use its remaining forces to form a weak security line on the lower 
Dnieper.°! 


3. THE CRIMEA IN THE WINTER OF 1943/4 


When the evacuation of the Taman peninsula had been completed at the beginning 
of October, Seventeenth Army HQ took over the defence of the Crimean strong- 
hold. In view of the tense situation in the central and southern sections of the 
eastern front, it would have been a good time to abandon the Crimea and, with the 
help of Seventeenth Army, to stabilize the precarious conditions north of the Sea of 
Azov. The Crimean peninsula was not of paramount importance to the Stavka’s 
operational plans either, but it was nevertheless of considerable military, political, 


5° Sixth Army reported the loss of some 23,300 men between 1 October and 3 November 1943, of 
whom 6,400 dead or seriously injured. Study P-114c, pt. 6, ch. 2,259, BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2073, fo. 334. 

60 As most of the combat units of Air Fleet 6, responsible for the south-eastern front at the time in 
question, were deployed in Army Group South, the only flying units available to support Sixth Army 
were Romanian. I Air Corps took part in Sixth Army’s battles on the ground for the first time at the end 
of October. KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, i. 10-31 Oct.1943, BA-MA RH 19 V/20. 

61 KTB AOK 6, Abt. Ia, ‘Die Abwehrkampfe in der “Wotan-Stellung”’, 1-17, BA-MA RH 20-6/ 
327, fos. 3-19. 
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and strategic significance. It commanded the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, and 
provided a useful air base for industrial and military missions.°? 

Even after the evacuation of the Kuban bridgehead, the Crimea was still a highly 
relevant factor in the OKH’s operational plans for defending the southern section 
of the eastern front, because the peninsula protected its flank. It was this consid- 
eration, above all, that made it impossible for Seventeenth Army HQ to evacuate 
the peninsula. Despite the political and military importance that both Hitler and 
the OKH attached to possession of the peninsula, Seventeenth Army had only one- 
and-a-half German and seven Romanian divisions at its disposal in the autumn of 
1943. Seventeenth Army HQ had to transfer the rest of the units that became 
available when the bridgehead was evacuated at once, to strengthen the front on the 
mainland. It was true that this measure enabled a disaster north of the Sea of Azov 
to be temporarily averted, but the potential was not enough to strengthen the 
southern section of the eastern front in the long term. 

The danger that Seventeenth Army might be trapped on the peninsula became 
even greater in late October, when Sixth Army was forced to abandon the Wotan 
Line under pressure from the enemy forces. Gen. Erwin Jaenecke therefore decided 
to prepare to evacuate the Crimea. Although Army Group A and Zeitzler were in 
favour of ‘Operation Michael’, as it was called, Hitler refused to approve it, and the 
OKH decreed that ‘the Crimea was to be held, even in the event of the overland 
connection being cut within the next few days, as expected’.©? On 28 October the 
first Soviet tanks had already reached the Perekop isthmus, where the Soviet 
advance was brought to a halt. Even so, the connection with Sixth Army was 
lost, and the German—Romanian Seventeenth Army was consequently trapped in 
the Crimea from 1 November on.®4 

On 25 October Hitler had for the first time formally insisted that the Crimea 
must continue to be held. He explained to the chief of the Romanian General 
Staff, Gen. Ilie Steflea, that the reason for this decision was that the peninsula 
‘might serve as a base for an enemy attack on the Romanian—Bulgarian coast’. 
Hitler’s intention did not coincide with the Romanian position on the subject 
because, for Ion Antonescu, the Crimea was not only of military importance but it 
was also, above all, a political issue in that Romanian troops bore the main burden 
of defending it in the autumn of 1943. The peninsula was in danger of being cut off 
as a result of Sixth Army’s situation, and the ‘Conducator’ therefore thought it 
likely that the seven Romanian and two depleted German divisions would scarcely 
suffice to defend the Crimea successfully. He considered that the risk ‘associated 
with evacuating the Crimea was less than the risk of subsequently losing the 
Romanian units deployed there. He could not be politically responsible for another 
reverse like Stalingrad.’°° Hitler responded as usual, glossing over the situation on 


62 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 278 ff. 

63 Hillgruber, Die Raumung, 13. 64 Ibid. 12-14; Tieke, Kampf um die Krim, 251-4. 

65 KTB OKW,, iii/2, 1228 (29 Oct. 1943). 

66 Pandea and Ardeleanu, Romdnii in Crimeea, 287 ff.; see in this connection KTB OKW, iii/2, 
1229 (29 Oct. 1943). 
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Table IV.1v.2. Seventeenth Army: order of battle (status: 2 February 1944) 


98th Inf. Div. VAC. 

Rom. 3rd Mtn.Div. 73th Inf. Div. s vk 
Rom. 6th Cav.Div. aie ey 
Rom. 10th Inf.Div. Rom. Cav.Corps 

Rom. 19th Inf.Div. Konrad Grup 

50th Inf. Div. (XXXXIX Mtn.Corps) 11 1st. Inf. Div. 
336th Inf. Div. 

Rom. 9th Cav.Div. 

Fort.Cdr. Sevastopol Rom. Ist Mtn.Corps 


Rom. Ist Mtn.Div. 
Rom. 2nd Mtn.Div. 


the eastern front and making promises that he could not possibly keep, given 
the dire shortage of manpower and materials. He accordingly informed the Roma- 
nian head of state on 29 October that he had decided that: 


1. The Crimea will be defended in all circumstances and with all available means. 


2.-3. Sixth Army will be provided with additional forces, and the situation will 
probably be restored. 


4, Sixth Army is in any case to pull back in order to block access to the Crimea. 


5. Further German battalions are being sent to the Crimea by land, sea, and air.°” 


The German dictator’s position was supported, above all, by the commander-in- 
chief of the navy. Grand Admiral Karl Dénitz had assured him two days earlier that 
‘adequate supplies could be conveyed to Seventeenth Army by sea’.°* This promise 
led to considerable disputes with Zeitzler, who had recognized the threat to the 
Crimea at a very early stage and had called for the peninsula to be evacuated 
immediately in view of the steadily deteriorating situation on the mainland. The 
chief of the Army General Staff and Seventeenth Army HQ both had extremely 
serious doubts about the military situation in the Crimea at the end of October. 

In Moscow, the decision on the operational arrangements for the liberation of the 
peninsula had already been taken. In considering the matter, the Stavka had decided 
at the beginning of October that the Crimea should be attacked from the north by 
4th Ukrainian Front and also from the east by North Caucasus Front under Petrov’s 
command. Petrov’s troops were to take the Kerch Strait and establish a bridgehead on 
both sides of the city in ‘Operation Kerch—Eltingen’, while 4th Ukrainian Front was 
to advance along the north shore of the Sea of Azov to the Perekop isthmus, and press 
on into the peninsula from there. North Caucasus Front’s plan was to advance 
westward from the Kerch bridgehead and take possession of the peninsula. At the end 
of October 1943 the Soviet enemy’s preparations for the attack were nearing 
completion, and the two parallel operations could begin. 


67 KTB ORW,, iii/2, 1230 (29 Oct. 1943). 68 Hillgruber, Die Riumung, 15. 
69 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 279-81, 321 ff. 
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The invasion attempts on the north bank of the Sivash and on the Kerch Strait 
appeared to confirm Seventeenth Army HQ’s prognosis. In the first few days 
of November, 4th Ukrainian Front succeeded in breaking through the front 
at the Tatar Trench near Perekop, taking the Chigary peninsula (approximately 
30 kilometres east of Armyansk), and establishing a bridgehead on Seventeenth 
Army’s northern front. The situation of XXXXIX Mountain Corps deteriorated 
considerably as a result of the enemy success. V Corps too was unable to prevent the 
enemy from landing and establishing a substantial bridgehead north of Kerch. The 
Soviet forces also occupied a narrow coastal strip south of Eltingen, which was 
subsequently encircled but not retaken in a German—Romanian counter-attack. 
Despite the tense manpower situation, the forces of XXXXIX Mountain Corps 
and V Corps proved strong enough in fierce defensive battles to prevent major 
enemy incursions. The Soviet forces consequently took no further action after 
10 November.”° 

The loss of the land link and the Soviet invasion attempts prompted Army 
Group A to request that the Crimea be evacuated according to plan. If Hitler 
refused to agree, the army group had no alternative but to strengthen Seventeenth 
Army’s defence forces and, at the same time, to make preparations on the lower 
Dnieper for a relief operation to re-establish the land link with the Crimea. The 
chances of doing so were still relatively good in November 1943. But Kleist had to 
proceed on the assumption that Hitler would not accept the proposal. The army 
group and Seventeenth Army HQ therefore endeavoured in the next few weeks to 
convince Hitler that Seventeenth Army did not have the necessary forces to provide 
a comprehensive defence, given the length of the coastline. In these circumstances 
the peninsula should be evacuated without delay. But Hitler held to his decision 
and was only prepared to send a few battalions, which had originally been 
intended for Army Group South, to strengthen Seventeenth Army’s defence force 
in the Crimea.”! 

The deteriorating situation on the southern wing of the eastern front forced the 
high command in Nikolayev to inform Seventeenth Army on 21 November that 
Hitler still intended ‘to re-establish the connection with the Crimea. The army 
group does not know, and the OKH too cannot say, whether or when this can be 
done. Personally of the opinion that it will not be possible to relieve the Crimea in 
the foreseeable future.” This fear, expressed by Gen. Hans Réttiger, was not 
unjustified, as developments at the end of 1943 in the area north of the Black Sea 
showed. When Manstein again asked for the Nikopol bridgehead to be evacuated 
in January 1944, any hope of relieving Seventeenth Army vanished. With the start 
of the Soviet winter offensive in mind, the commander-in-chief of Army Group 
South asked the OKH to withdraw Seventeenth Army from the Crimea so that its 


70 KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ii. 1, 20, 35, 54, 65, 78, 89, 101, 115, 124 (1-10 Nov. 1943), 
BA-MA RH 19 V/21, fos. 2, 20, 35, 54, 65, 78, 89, 101, 115, 124. 

71 Study P-114c, pt. 6, ch. 3, 336-40, BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2074, fos. 74-8; Hillgruber, 
Die Réumung, 17-19; Hillgruber, ‘Die Krise’. 

72 KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ii. 212 (21 Nov. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 V/21, fo. 212. 
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forces could be used to support the southern section of the eastern front, but 
Hitler was not to be swayed. As he did not accept Manstein’s requests, and as the 
requests were also ‘completely contrary to his firmly held strategic convictions’,’4 
Seventeenth Army’s fate was sealed. 

After the loss of the land link, Seventeenth Army established all-round defences 
along the 700-kilometre coast in the winter of 1943-4. The army had XXXXIX 
Mountain Corps, V Corps, and the Romanian 1st Mountain Corps at its disposal 
to complete this task.” The German mountain corps protected the Perekop 
isthmus, the Sivash front, and the west coast, while the Romanian corps was 
responsible for fighting the partisans in the Yaila Mountains (a mountain range 
on the south coast of the Crimea) and for protecting the coast in the southern part 
of the peninsula. V Corps was stationed on the Kerch peninsula, where it was 
primarily engaged in trying to prevent the invasions attempted at Eltingen and in 
the Kerch Strait. From January on, the army was able to call on the Crimean 
Mountain Rifle Regiment as an active reserve force.”° As for armour, the army had 
only 45 assault guns, supported in anti-tank defence by 9th Anti-Aircraft Division. 
The combined German and Romanian forces were nevertheless not strong enough 
to withstand a massive Soviet invasion and to hold the peninsula for long.” 

XXXXIX Mountain Corps fought the first battles at Perekop from the end of 
October, while the Soviet 51st Army barred access to the peninsula at the Tatar 
Trench. The mountain corps was also able to stop, at least in part, the 4th 
Ukrainian Front invasion on the Sivash front at the beginning of November, 
with the result that only the Chigary peninsula was lost. The battles on the 
Crimean front in the first half of November were concentrated on the eastern 
shore of the Kerch peninsula, where the Soviet forces established bridgeheads at the 
beginning of the month to the north of Kerch and south of Eltingen. North 
Caucasus Front managed to extend its territorial gains to the north of Kerch in 
the course of November, before V Corps brought its advance to a halt. Seventeenth 
Army HQ planned to launch a counter-offensive to clear the bridgehead at 
Eltingen when the fighting eased up at the beginning of December. Jaenecke had 
decided on this move because the prospects of success on this narrow headland 
appeared to be really good. The combined German and Romanian units launched 
their offensive at the beginning of December, after the navy had blocked access to 
the bridgehead for five weeks, and three days later the area was once again in their 
hands. By means of this successful operation, V Corps forestalled the enemy plans 
for a pincer movement.’” 


73 Hillgruber, Die Réiumung, 19. 

74 XXXXIX. Mtn.A.C.: 50th Inf.Div., Cbt.Gr. 336th Inf. Div., 4th Mtn.Div., Rom. 10th Inf.Div.; pts. 
Slov. 1st. Div.; V A.C.: 98th Inf.Div., Rom. 19th Inf-Div., Rom. 3rd Mtn.Div., Rom. 6th Cav.Div.; Rom. 
Mtn.A.C.: Rom. Ist, Rom. 2nd Mtn.Div. (Status: 26 Oct. 1943); Die geheimen Tagesberichte, viii. 581. 

75 This unit consisted of additional field battalions from 4th Mountain Division, and 97th and 
101st Rifle Divisions. 

76 Up to April 1944 Seventeenth Army still had 73rd Infantry Division (Jan. 1944) and 111th 
Infantry Division (Mar. 1944) under its command. 

77 KTB AOK 17, Abt. Ia, No. 8 (4-10 Dec. 1943), BA-MA RH 20-17/221, fos. 173-201; 
Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, vii. 279-83. 
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If Seventeenth Army HQ had hoped that it could now proceed to drive the 
Soviet 51st Army too out of the Chigary peninsula, it was soon obliged to recognize 
that this plan could not be carried out with the forces currently at its disposal. 
Although 73rd Infantry Division had been transferred to the Crimea in January 
1944, the high command in Simferopol could not achieve its aim of reconquering 
the peninsula because the division only made up for the heavy losses suffered in the 
past few weeks. The reinforcement was a mere drop in the ocean, and by the end of 
January the situation in the Crimea had deteriorated to such an extent that the front 
at Kerch was in danger of collapse. Fortunately for the German and Romanian 
troops and to their surprise, the Soviet attacks had become less frequent. After 
almost three months’ fighting, the battle for the Crimea now eased off. However, it 
was clear to Army Group A and also to Seventeenth Army HQ that the pause 
would not last and it would not be long before the Soviet forces launched a major 
offensive to regain possession of the peninsula. The developments in the situation 
on the mainland indicated that the period of German—Romanian occupation of the 
Crimea was about to come to an end. 


4. NIKOPOL 


Despite all the reverses in the southern section of the eastern front, the German and 
Romanian forces prevented any operational breakthrough by Soviet forces north of 
the Black Sea at the end of 1943. The Axis powers were able to achieve this success 
only at a heavy price in men and materials. Moreover, the Axis forces now had no 
reserves. The critical situation might possibly have been resolved, especially if the 
length of the front between the Black Sea and the Baltic had been compatible with 
the available forces and if the Crimea had been evacuated. Also, in view of the 
dangerous position, Hitler would have had to stop giving’® ‘express priority to 
equipping the western theatre of war rather than the eastern theatre of war with 
men and materials’.” 

While Army Groups South and A were still endeavouring to establish a defence 
front along the Dnieper, the operational conduct of the 1943/4 winter offensive 
was already being discussed in Moscow. Stalin’s impression that the Soviet ‘troops 
could continue their active operations against the German army [and] move 
straight on from the summer campaign to the winter campaign’®® played a central 
part in the discussions. By continuing the offensive without a break, the Stavka 
hoped to exploit their past successes to the full and give the German forces no time 
to draw breath. A massive strategic attack was to be launched against the enemy’s 
flanks, concentrating on the southern section of the front. The Stavka planned to 
liberate the Crimea and the Ukraine west of the Dnieper, and destroy Army Groups 
South and A in its winter offensive. To that end, the Soviet forces engaged in 
action south of the Pripet marshes would have to concentrate their attack on the 


78 See Directive No. 51 of 3 Nov. 1943, in Hitlers Weisungen, 233-9. 
79 Gruchmann, ‘Der Zweite Weltkrieg’, 187. 80 Stalin, Briefwechsel, 577. 
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south-west. However, the main aims of the operational plan were economic as well 
as military, because regaining possession of the western Ukraine would mean 
acquiring a region that was famous for its highly developed mining industry and 
intensive farming. At the same time, Moscow hoped that a successful winter 
campaign would have an impact on domestic politics in Bulgaria, Romania, and 
Hungary, to the benefit of its allies in those countries. Stalin approved the 
operational plan in mid-December, and the Red Army immediately began making 
intensive preparations for the attack.®! 

The Wehrmacht, on the other hand, had no detailed plans for conducting 
operations against the Red Army in the winter of 1943/4. Essentially, they accepted 
Hitler’s maxim that the front lines were to be held at the point where the 
withdrawal had come to a standstill. Directive No. 51 had a particularly damaging 
effect on the eastern front, because it reduced the operational capability between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea to a minimum.®* In view of the fact that the war was 
being fought on more than one front, the OKW had no alternative but to reduce 
the length of the defence front and evacuate the Crimea, if the German forces were 
to continue to hold the occupied territory for some time to come. An effective 
defence could be mounted only if the human and material resources were deployed 
on the shortest possible front. In this connection, the Dnieper salient with the 
mineral-rich mining areas of Krivoy Rog—Nikopol would have to be abandoned, 
and the front would have to be taken back to the Cherkassy—Kirovograd—Ingulets— 
Nikolayev line. 

For Army Group A, which had established a weak security line on the lower 
Dnieper and in Transnistria on the Black Sea coast, 1944 got off to a relatively quiet 
start, as 1st Ukrainian Front’s winter offensive had only an indirect bearing here. 
However, the major Soviet offensive west of Kiev meant that the Dnieper Line 
could not be held with the small German forces that were available. The aim of the 
Red Army’s ‘Nikopol—Krivoy Rog’ operation was to split Army Group A into 
separate groups so that it could press on to the west through the gaps in the front. 
3rd and 4th Ukrainian Fronts had 47 divisions and three special corps at their 
disposal for this offensive, representing a total force of approximately 700,000 
men.®? However, in view of the massive advances against the left wing of Army 
Group South, the OKH naturally assumed that the enemy intended to encircle 
Sixth and Eighth Armies from the north in order to drive them to the Romanian 
border and the Black Sea.*4 

At the beginning of 1944 Army Group A had under its command the Romanian 
3rd Army,®° which covered the Black Sea coast from the Dniester estuary to 
Kherson, and also XXXXIV Army Corps, with 79th and 370th Infantry Divisions 


81 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, viii. 63-73. 
See detailed account in Part II, Chapter III of the present volume. 

83 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, viii. 98. 

84 Wosnenko, ‘Die Schlacht’, 326-8; see also Part IV, Chapter III of the present volume. 

85 At the beginning of 1944 the Romanian 3rd Army was under Commander West Tauria, 
together with 5th Luftwaffe Field Division, the Slovakian 1st Division, the Romanian 4th/24th 
Mountain Division, and the Romanian 15th and 21st Mountain Divisions. 
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on the lower Dnieper. Sixth Army®° was deployed to the north, with five corps 
protecting the mineral-rich mining area of Nikopol in a ‘balcony position’ covering an 
extensive area to the east. Although the iron ore that was vital to the conduct of the war 
had not been extracted or shipped out for some weeks, Hitler held to his decision to 
defend the area round Nikopol in all circumstances. As a result, forces that were 
needed to stabilize the southern section of the eastern front and to provide operational 
reserves were needlessly tied up. The section of the front between Kirovograd and 
Kherson was inevitably open to a pincer movement by the Soviet forces, cutting off 
Sixth Army east of the Ingulets river, and an attack in the Nikopol area was therefore 
to be expected any day. Army Group A had about 550,000 German and allied troops 
to defend the area against an enemy offensive,®” and the gravely endangered Sixth 
Army still had some 260,000 men at its disposal in February 1944.88 

However, 3rd Ukrainian Front did not start the ‘Nikopol—Krivoy Rog’ operation 
against XXX Corps’ defensive positions until 30 January.8? Having suffered heavy 
losses at the beginning of the action, the corps could not halt the advance of some six 
rifle divisions, with the result that the enemy was able to break through to Apostolovo 
in the south. The attack to the east of Krivoy Rog was to be only a diversion from the 
main attack on Apostolovo, which followed two days later.?° In this situation, Sixth 
Army was again placed under the command of Army Group A. “The transfer, which 
had been on the cards for weeks in view of developments in the position of Army 
Group South [...], came at a time when Sixth Army was in an extremely difficult 
position.’ °! The Soviet spearheads had already reached the Kamenka, a tributary on 
the right of the Dnieper, and they were now only a few kilometres from Apostolovo. 
So it seemed certain that 3rd Ukrainian Front would move south, in order to cut 
off the units of Sixth Army that were still endeavouring to advance eastwards. When 
4th Ukrainian Front too began to advance against the southern section of the 
front at Nikopol, the OKH decided to move Sixth Army back to the Kamenka 
line. By making this move, which began on 3 February, the Army General Staff’s 
intention was to ward off the major Soviet attack on the Kamenka. However, this 
rapidly proved to be a delusion. The withdrawal was severely hampered by the 
dwindling strength of the German units and by the poor condition of the roads as 
a result of the weather, so some of Gen. Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s troops were able to 
pass the German forces, cross the Kamenka, and advance westwards. As a result, XVII 
and IV Corps, which were engaged in defending Nikopol in the eastern section of the 
bridgehead as part of the ‘Schérner Group’,?” had to withdraw through the enemy 


86 Sixth Army HQ had been transferred to Army Group South on 29 December 1943. KTB AOK 6, 
Abt. Ia, No. 8, 115 (29 Dec. 1943), BA-MA RH 20-6/336, fo. 131. 

87 This figure does not include the Seventeenth Army strength of approximately 100,000 men 
(Jan. 1944). BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2076, fo. 258. 

88 Tbid., fo. 261. 8° Die geheimen Tagesberichte, ix. 278. 

9° Eliseyev and Mikhalev, ‘Osvobozhdenie’, 38 ff.; Grylev, ‘Die Zerschlagung’, 361. 

°l KTB H.Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, v. 10 (2 Feb. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/24, fo. 11. 

°2 The Group, named after its commander Gen. Ferdinand Schérner (commander of XXXX Army 
Corps), consisted of XXXX Armoured Corps HQ, and the XXIX, IV, and XVII Army Corps HQs 
attached to it. The Schérner Group included 10th Inf'Div., 1st Lt.Inf'Div., and 1st Mtn.Div.; KTB H. 
Gr. A, Abt. Ia, No. 3, v. 10 (2 Feb. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/24, fo. 12. 
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lines. When, on 5 February, the Soviet 46th Army took Apostolovo and continued to 
advance southwards, Kleist decided to marshal the Schérner Group west of Nikopol 
in order to prepare it for an attempt to break out. Starting on 8 February, the group, 
with IV Corps on its left, endeavoured to liberate Apostolovo from the south-east, in 
order to cut off the Soviet 8th Guards Army in the rear and establish a security line 
along the Krivoy Rog—Apostolovo—Nikopol line. This plan was not really feasible, as 
Soviet superiority combined with bad weather conditions meant that it was no longer 
possible to recapture the Kamenka line.?? Although the IV Corps offensive had 
broken through, Sixth Army HQ was again ordered by Army Group A HQ to gather 
its forces together and advance through Apostolovo north-west to Krivoy Rog. Kleist 
hoped that this tactical move would leave less room for a possible enemy break- 
through and slow the pace of the Soviet attack. Meanwhile, 3rd Ukrainian Front was 
endeavouring to destroy the German forces in the Nikopol area, in order to focus on 
continuing the advance to the south-west and forcing Sixth Army back over the 
Ingulets river. In this way, the Soviet forces intended to stop the relief of the Crimea 
by land. All sections of the Schérner Group had finally reached the west bank of the 
Kamenka on 11 February, so the group was able to escape the threat of encirclement 
and annihilation.?° 

The desperate situation in Sixth Army’s area of operations, where ‘the capability 
of almost all units had now been reduced to such a low level in every respect that a 
successful campaign was no longer being conducted in what was now a very 
extensive defence area’,?© prompted the army group HQ to request the OKH to 
move the front back either to the lower “‘Bug—Ingul line’ or even to the line of 
the Bug. That would reduce the length of the front from 320 to 200 kilometres, 
releasing three or four divisions for redeployment.?” On 17 February, while the 
high command in Nikolayev was still awaiting the OKH’s decision, Malinovsky 
launched a pincer movement against Krivoy Rog, in which his troops ‘closed in on 
the main German position from the north and the south’,?® in order to encircle 
LVII Armoured Corps and destroy it. In this critical situation the army group again 
asked the OKH to move Sixth Army back, at least to the Ingulets section of the 
front. At the same time, the army group HQ ordered Sixth Army HQ to ‘launch 
an attack to close’ the gap between the army’s right and left flanks north-west 
of Krivoy Rog, ‘and establish a permanent link between the two groups in all 
circumstances, at the very latest on the Ingulets’.°? XXXXIX Corps had already 
succeeded in establishing the missing connection between the southern and 
northern groups, in a counter-offensive launched on 19 February. The OKH 


93 Ibid. 102 (8 Feb. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/25, fo. 127. 
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disbanded the Schérner Group on the following day, after the unit had escaped 
encirclement in the Nikopol area.!°° However, the successful withdrawal was inevit- 
ably accompanied by substantial losses in heavy weapons and motor vehicles. 1°! 

Although the Schérner Group had managed to escape encirclement by enemy 
forces, its success was immediately followed by a further crisis, when Soviet forces 
attacked LVII Armoured Corps with a view to recapturing Krivoy Rog. The 
Schérner Group had lost almost all its heavy weapons, so Sixth Army lacked the 
necessary resources to provide the armoured corps with adequate support in its 
defence. The army group now decided to move Sixth Army back to the Dudkhina 
(Dnieper)—Arkhangelskoye (Ingulets) line according to plan, and to prepare the 
withdrawal to the Ingulets between Arkhangelskoye and Ternovatka, starting on 18 
February. XXXXIX Corps and the troops under Commander West Tauria on the 
army group’s right wing were to continue to hold the positions on the lower 
Dnieper and in the Bug estuary. While the army group HQ in Nikolayev was 
still waiting for OKH approval to withdraw to the Ingulets, the Soviet 46th Army 
pressure on Krivoy Rog had increased to such an extent that, on 21 February, Kleist 
allowed Sixth Army HQ to evacuate the city and move LVI Armoured Corps back 
to a position behind the Ingulets. It was only on the next day that Hitler gave 
permission for Sixth Army to withdraw to the Dudkhina—Arkhangelskoye—Terno- 
vatka line. Despite considerable enemy pressure, Sixth Army succeeded in estab- 
lishing a shorter defence front by the end of February. 

However, the position of its neighbour on the left, where the front extended to 
the west in a wide loop, meant that Sixth Army’s defence positions were in danger 
of being rolled up from the north. In order to forestall this threat, at least to some 
extent, the OKH transferred LII Corps to Sixth Army HQ on 26 February. 
Although this measure increased the length of Army Group A’s front by 110 
kilometres, it had the advantage of enabling operations in the southern section of 
the eastern front to be conducted homogeneously. !°” 

Although Army Group A was able to deal with the critical situation at Nikopol in 
February 1944 and essentially maintain its position under enemy pressure by 
employing delaying tactics until the end of the month, there was still a danger 
that the enemy forces might break through.!°% At this delicate point in the 
proceedings the thaw set in at the end of February, with the result that operations 
were put on hold and Army Group A had time to consolidate its position. 
However, conditions improved only to a limited extent, because Hitler refused to 
approve withdrawal to the Ingulets, leaving LII Army Corps stationed south-east of 
Kirovograd. Meanwhile, the Stavka had already made preparations for the next 
offensive. It intended ‘to destroy the enemy section by section in a series of 
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powerful parallel strikes on a 700-km-long front extending from Lutsk to the 
Dnieper estuary, and complete the liberation of the Ukraine on the right bank of 
the river’.1°4 


5. THE WITHDRAWAL TO THE BUG 


Army Group A’s defensive measures had prevented 3rd and 4th Ukrainian Fronts 
from achieving their operational objectives, and the result of the winter campaign 
consequently failed to fulfil the Stavka’s expectations, at least in the southern 
section of the front. It is true that the Soviet forces had succeeded in driving the 
German forces from the Dnieper, and liberating the mineral-rich mining area of 
Krivoy Rog—Nikopol, but they had been unable to achieve their real aim—to 
destroy Army Groups South and A, and recapture the whole of the Ukraine—by 
the end of February 1944. 1st and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts, which faced Army Group 
South, had largely completed their respective tasks but the two neighbouring 
Fronts to the south were still far from having done so. The Stavka was therefore 
obliged to reduce its operational objectives in the middle of February, with the 
result that Malinovsky was given only the task of breaking through the Ingulets 
front so as to outflank the German defensive positions on the lower section of the 
river and liberate the Nikolayev area. The Stavka withdrew 4th Ukrainian Front 
from the front line altogether, so that it could prepare to liberate the Crimea.!°° 

After Hollidt had taken Sixth Army back to the positions on the Ingulets, with 
great difficulty and heavy losses,!°° operations in the southern section of the eastern 
front were temporarily suspended on account of the weather. In the light of the 
OKH?’s information on the enemy’s intentions, the Army General Staff assumed 
that the Soviet offensive would continue once the thaw was over. The OKH 
thought that the spring operation would be directed primarily against the southern 
section, where the severely depleted Army Groups South and A were stationed on 
an extremely long front, without adequate supply lines. They were therefore hardly 
in a position to withstand a massive enemy assault, even for a short time.!°7 

As the OKH had feared, the Red Army launched its offensive against the 
southern section of the eastern front on 3 March. At this point the southern 
wing of Sixth Army was still stationed on the Dnieper, while the central section 
of its defence front was on the Ingulets and the left-hand section was already west of 
the Ingul. “The position, which formed a near-semicircle projecting to the east, was 
approximately 400 kilometres long in all, and was consolidated only on the banks 
of the Dnieper and at a few points on the Ingulets.’!°8 At the beginning of March, 
3rd Ukrainian Front had completed its approach to the German defence lines with 
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six armies (7th and 8th Guards Armies, and 6th, 37th, 46th, and 57th Armies), 
while 4th Ukrainian Front covered the lower Dnieper with two armies (5th Shock 
Army and 28th Army). Malinovsky launched the operation on 3 March, with two 
armies south of Krivoy Rog and one army north of the city. The attack concen- 
trated on the section covered by XXIX Army Corps, where the Soviet 8th Guards 
Army succeeded in breaching the front line and pressing through to the west on the 
very first day. Although the advance of the Soviet forces was subsequently held up, 
Sixth Army ultimately lacked the necessary strength to close the gap, especially as 
the enemy also broke into the complex of positions held by LVII Armoured Corps. 
By 7 March the 3rd Ukrainian Front spearheads had almost reached Novy Bug, 
which surrendered on the following day. In view of the critical situation, Sixth 
Army ought to have been moved west into a shorter defence line. But once again, 
the army group’s plan met with stubborn opposition from Hitler, who issued an 
order on 8 March that Sixth Army was to ‘hold on and close the gap’.!°? 

While Sixth Army was still endeavouring to close the gap in the front, the Soviet 
8th Guards Army, having taken Novy Bug, was pressing on towards the Bug 
estuary in the south-west. Malinosky’s decision to advance into the area between 
the Ingul and the Ingulets rivers created a life-threatening situation for the army 
group’s southern flank, where four corps were still fighting in forward positions 
some considerable distance to the east. The order to withdraw from the Dnieper to 
the Ingulets was issued only on 9 March, when developments in the situation left 
Hitler with no alternative. Once again, Hitler’s reaction came too late, destroying 
any chance Army Group A might have had of taking up new defensive positions 
according to plan. While the two corps on Sixth Army’s extreme right wing 
managed to withdraw to the Bug estuary after 9 March without too much trouble, 
and to establish a bridgehead south-east of Nikolayev after 13 March, the with- 
drawal from the section of the front between Berislav, on the Dnieper 60 kilometres 
east of Kherson, and Krivoy Rog proved to be fraught with problems. The Soviet 
8th Guards Army spearheads had already reached Barmasovo on 11 March, cutting 
off the withdrawal route to the west for large sections of the southern group. 
Fortunately for the threatened southern group, Malinovsky divided the 3rd 
Ukrainian Front spearheads after the capture of Novy Bug. So only the Soviet 
8th Guards Army was deployed in the area between Novy Bug and the Bug estuary. 
The southern group of Sixth Army now found itself obliged to fight its way back to 
the Bug through the enemy lines and it managed, with strong support from I Air 
Corps,!!° to break through the weak defences on the Soviet 8th Guards Army’s 
flank. By the middle of March, the southern group had reached the Nikolayev— 
Trikhati bridgehead and the Bug, where it established a weak security line. The 
northern group of Sixth Army—the Kirchner Corps Group!!!—returned, in 
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collaboration with the right wing of Army Group South, to the line between 
Oligopol (25 kilometres west of Novy Bug) and Annovka, where it was still some 
50 kilometres east of the Bug. 

The loss of unity in the front undoubtedly posed an existential threat to Sixth 
Army, but developments in the situation of its neighbour on the left represented a 
far greater danger to the southern section of the eastern front. 2nd Ukrainian Front 
had already crossed the Bug at Gayvoron and was pressing on south, advancing 
with two armies against Army Group South’s security line at Balti and Balta. So 
Gen. Ivan Stepanovich Konev’s armies threatened the deep left flank of Army 
Group A, which was engaged in the middle of March in a desperate attempt to get 
Sixth Army to the Bug before the enemy spearheads reached it. The situation gave 
particular cause for concern, in that the forces deployed between the Bug and the 
Dniester south of the Balti-Balta—Pervomaysk line were not really in a position to 
halt a Soviet advance to the Black Sea.!!* 

When the Soviet forces recaptured North Transnistria in February and pressed 
on into North Bessarabia, the military situation acquired a political dimension. 
Now that the military operations had moved into Romanian territory, the possi- 
bility could no longer be precluded that political opinion in Romania might 
change, and the kingdom might withdraw from its alliance with Germany and 
take no further part in the action.!!3 


6. FROM THE BUG TO THE DNIESTER-IASI POSITION 


When Army Group A moved to the Bug position in the middle of March 1944, the 
Red Army had not only reached the eastern border of Transnistria but had also 
liberated the northern part of the territory annexed by Romania.!!4 The first 
measures to evacuate the area between the Bug and the Dniester had already 
been taken when the Soviet troops crossed the upper Dnieper in the course of 
their 1943 summer offensive, and the military operations were approaching the 
Bug. As a result of the military developments, Antonescu transferred the civil and 
military control of the narrow strip of land to Gen. Gheorghe Potopeanu in January 
1944.1!5 When the Red Army advanced towards the Bug and entered the northern 
part of the Romanian district, Army Group A took full control and Romanian rule 
in Transnistria effectively came to an end.!!° 
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Army Group A had withdrawn to the Bug line at the beginning of the second 
half of March. It was endeavouring to establish a stable defence line against the 
approaching forces of 3rd Ukrainian Front, and it had to pay particular attention to 
developments in the situation of the neighbour on its left. As for Army Group 
South, 2nd Ukrainian Front had succeeded in breaking through Eighth Army’s left 
flank west of Zvenigorodka at the beginning of March, permanently severing the 
link between First Armoured Army and Eighth Army, and advancing southwards. 
By the middle of the month, the 2nd Ukrainian Front spearheads had crossed the 
upper Bug at Gayvoron, and were approaching the Dniester at Yampol. 

In view of the overextended front line, the most sensible move would have been 
to withdraw Army Groups South and A to the Dniester without delay, consolidate 
the southern section of the eastern front, and build up urgently needed reserves by 
reducing the length of the front. The state of the units, in respect of manpower 
and materials, called for measures that would offer some chance of withstanding 
the massive onslaught of superior enemy forces, and reviving the exhausted and 
decimated units. Since the beginning of the year, the commanders-in-chief, Manstein 
and Kleist, had both repeatedly sought permission to withdraw and reduce the 
length of the front, but Hitler remained absolutely determined not to surrender 
voluntarily a single metre of the ground that had been won. By the middle of 
March, the situation in Army Group South was close to disaster and Army Group 
A was in danger of destruction, but Hitler was prepared to take this desperate 
situation into account only on certain conditions.!!” Even when, during a visit to 
Obersalzberg on 19 March, the two commanders-in-chief asked Hitler to withdraw 
Army Group A to the Dniester, and to use the forces released by this move to stabilize 
the front between the Dniester and the Prut and support the northern wing of Army 
Group South, Hitler refused to approve this broad operational concept. He decided 
instead that ‘Army Group A must remain on the Bug, and announced only minimal 
measures to support the north wing of Army Group South’.!!8 

While the two field marshals were pleading with Hitler for a limited measure of 
operational control, 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts were already receiving further 
orders from Moscow, the execution of which would shortly destroy the German 
position in the western Ukraine. Konev was to advance to the Prut with the bulk of 
his troops and take the northern part of Bessarabia. 3rd Ukrainian Front was 
instructed to continue the offensive in order to ensure that Sixth Army did not 
establish itself on the west bank of the Bug. The Stavka also expected Malinovsky’s 
troops to liberate Odessa and Tiraspol, and to reach the Prut and the lower 
Danube. Tolbukhin received orders on 16 March ‘to launch the operation in the 
Crimea as soon as the troops on 3rd Ukrainian Front’s left wing had secured the 
Nikolayev area and were proceeding to Odessa.’!!9 

The critical situation at the beginning of the second ten days in March forced 
Sixth Army HQ to move IV Corps to the Chisinau area with an infantry division, 
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in a tactical move to delay an enemy advance. By the middle of the month the 
enemy had succeeded in steadily widening the gap between First Armoured Army 
and Eighth Army, advancing in force against the Balta—Balti line, and finally 
coming to a halt in the Raut—Cula section of the front.!#° At this point, Sixth 
Army with five corps was stationed in defence positions on the west bank of the 
Bug, where the Soviet 8th Guards Army had managed to establish a small bridge- 
head at Nova Odessa. A week later, 3rd Ukrainian Front closed in and ordered 
seven leading armies in the front line to advance with a view to recapturing 
Transnistria. On 21 March the OKH moved the boundary of Army Group A 
west, extending the army group’s front line to Pervomaysk in the north.!7? 

As Eighth Army’s situation was steadily coming to a head, Sixth Army HQ was 
again obliged to withdraw troops from the Bug and move them to the Balta area. In 
the light of these grave threats, Hollidt considered that, ‘in view of Eighth Army’s 
situation, there is no alternative but to withdraw from the Bug with all speed [.. .]. 
If orders to that effect are not issued by the higher authorities, the withdrawal will 
have to proceed on our own initiative.’!?* On 25 March the army group HQ 
accordingly ordered Sixth Army HQ and the Romanian 3rd Army high command 
to prepare to withdraw to the Tiligul estuary—Dniester bridgehead position at 
Dubossary.!73 When, likewise on 25 March, Eighth Army was obliged to surrender 
Balta, it was clear that 3rd Ukrainian Front would shortly resume operations 
on the Bug. 

It would now have made sense to place Eighth Army under the command of 
Army Group A. This would have unified the conduct of operations on the southern 
flank of the eastern front. As the OKH had not taken a decision in this connection 
by 26 March, Kleist seized the initiative, and ‘placed [...] Eighth Army [...] 
under his own command [...] by his own decision’.!24 He informed the OKH 
that he was taking this step and, at the same time, that he proposed to move Sixth 
Army back from the Bug to the Dniester. The OKH approved the independent 
decision to take command, but Col.-Gen. Zeitzler refused to sanction Sixth Army’s 
withdrawal to the Dnieper. He accordingly referred Kleist to Hitler, to clarify the 
matter directly with the dictator. Surprisingly, Hitler accepted the army group’s 
proposal, in that he gave permission for the army to withdraw to the Odessa— 
Tiraspol bridgehead position, but he insisted categorically that the Crimea must be 
held. The day after Army Group A took over Eighth Army HQ, the Romanian 
Grand General Staff placed the Romanian 4th Army under the army group’s 
command, a move that appeared to offer some prospect of relief in the critical 
situation obtaining in the southern section of the eastern front.!?° Sixth Army’s 
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Table IV.1v. 3. Army Group A: order of battle (status: 26 March 1944) 


Rom. 21st Inf.Div. 
Rom. 14th Inf.Div. 


Rom. 4th/24th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 15th Inf.Div. 
5th Lw.Fld.Div.Cbt.Gr. 


302nd Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
304th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
370th Inf. Div. 


9th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
306th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 


3rd Mtn. Div. 

97th Lt.Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
17th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
258th Inf. Div. 

294th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
335th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 


15th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
257th Inf. Div. 
384th Inf. Div. 


Corps Det. A 
76th Inf.Div. 
320th Inf. Div. 
2nd Para.Div. 


10th Armd. Inf. Div. 

4th Mtn.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
376th Inf. Div. 

198th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
3rd SS Armd. Inf. Div.“T” 
11th Armd.Div. Cbt.Gr. 


34th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 
106th Inf.Div. 
282th Inf. Div. 


13th Armd.Div. 
14th. Armd.Div. Cbt.Gr. 


Armd. Inf. Div. ‘GD’ 


79th. Inf.Div. 
Blocking Unit “Haus’ 


Rom. 5th Inf. Div. 


Rom. 7th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 5th Cav. Div. 
Cantimir Gr. 
Raves Gr. 


LXXII A.C. 
(special duties) 


Rom. III A.C. 

XXXXIV A.C. 

XVII A.C. 

XXIX A.C. 

XXX A.C. 

LIT A.C. 
Knobelsdorff 
Group 

VII A.C. 
(XXXX. Armd. 
Corps) 

XXXXVII 

Armd.Corps 

IV A.C. (Mieth) 

370th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 4th 
Army 

Rom. IV A.C. Rom. 3rd Inf. 
Div. 
Rom. 6th Inf. 
Div. 


Rom. 3rd Army 


Sixth Army 


153rd F.T.D. 
Slov. 1st Div. 


Army Det. 
Wohler 
(Eighth Army) 
Enroute: 


LVII Armd.Corps 
HQ.24th Armd. 
Div. 

23rd Armd.Div. 
Cbt.Gr. 

3rd Armd. Div. 
Cbt.Gr. 


46th. Inf.Div. 
Cbt.Gr. 
Corps Det. F 


Seventeenth 
Army 


Army 
Group A 
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withdrawal from the Bug started promptly on 28 March, and was to be completed 
on 5 April according to the plans.!*° 

At the end of March, when Army Group A had three German armies and two 
Romanian armies under its command, the command structure in the context of 
German—Romanian cooperation was reorganized. The two armies fighting on the 
left wing, the German Eighth Army and the Romanian 4th Army, were combined 
to form Army Detachment Wohler under the command of Eighth Army HQ. The 
German Sixth Army and the Romanian 3rd Army were combined as Army 
Detachment Dumitrescu, in a rather obscure military structure commanded by 
Col.-Gen. Petre Dumitrescu of the Romanian 3rd Army.!?7 As Sixth Army was 
wedged between the areas in which Army Detachment Wohler and the Romanian 
3rd Army were operating, this singular command structure, which was probably 
the result of an agreement between Hitler and Antonescu, was contrary to all the 
criteria for efficient conduct of operations. 

In the operational phase at the end of March, Army Group A’s intention was that 
Army Detachment Wohler should cover the deep left flank of Sixth Army as it 
withdrew. At the same time, Eighth Army was to delay 2nd Ukrainian Front’s 
continuing southward advance in a holding operation, and finally bring it to a halt 
at Sculeni, 20 kilometres north of Iasi on the Dubossary—Orgeyev—Prut line. The 
Romanian 4th Army was given the task of preventing Soviet forces from crossing 
the Prut for as long as possible. When, on 26 March, the Soviet 27th Army 
captured the first bridgeheads on the upper Prut, in the vicinity of Stefanesti 
about 50 kilometres north of Iasi, and when three Soviet armies moved south 
and mounted a massive attack on Balta, it became clear that the enemy intended to 
advance along the Dniester to the Black Sea. Konev’s aim, in making these moves, 
was ‘to prevent Army Group A from withdrawing to the other side of the Dniester 
and, in collaboration with 3rd Ukrainian Front, to encircle and destroy the enemy 
forces’.!78 Army Group A responded to the Soviet offensive by sending a combat 
group to cover Iasi, and moving the Romanian 4th Army back to the Iasi-Targu 
Frumos line. It also moved the right wing of Eighth Army and the northern 
section of Sixth Army south again, to protect Sixth Army’s rear on the Tiraspol— 
Dubossary—Raut (section)—Orgeyev line.!*° 

Kleist was endeavouring to deal with the crisis on the southern wing of 
the eastern front without excessive loss of men and materials, and to establish a 
united front. But Hitler relieved him of his command on 30 March and appointed 
Col.-Gen. Ferdinand Schérner to replace him. In doing so, the Fiihrer parted with a 
commander-in-chief whose warnings he had come to find tedious. He set out his 
operational intentions in detail, explaining to Manstein that ‘the time for grand- 
style operations in the east [...] was now past. All that counted now was to cling 
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stubbornly to what we held.’!9° In addition to making changes in command, Hitler 
issued an order two days later, Operational Order No. 7, laying down the frame- 
work conditions for the conduct of operations in the southern section of the eastern 
front.!3! However, the instructions entailed no changes for Army Group A, which 
was to continue to defend the Dniester line and the front between the Dniester and 
the Carpathians to the north of Chisinau—Iasi, and to hold the Crimea. The army 
group was renamed Army Group South Ukraine on 5 April but the organizational 
structure remained the same. 

Insofar as the army group had had any hopes that its defence front would be 
stabilized, at least for a time, as a result of the withdrawal to the Tiligul estuary— 
Dniester bridgehead position, it was very soon forced to abandon them. Malinovsky’s 
troops were hot on its heels, and the withdrawal operation was already under 
serious threat from the Soviet 46th Army on 2 April. Two days later the Soviet 
forces broke through XXIX Corps’ front line and split Sixth Army; the idea of 
evacuating Odessa according to plan and shipping supplies to the Crimea from 
Constanta went up in smoke. Schérner immediately ordered an attack on the 
enemy flank, in order to cut off the units that had broken through and establish a 
security line. Sixth Army’s strength had been reduced considerably in the course of 
the withdrawal, so the counter-attack failed and Odessa had to be evacuated, 
starting on 9 April.13? Hitler now had no alternative but to approve withdrawal 
to the right bank of the Dniester.!93 The operation was completed by 14 April, and 
Army Detachment Dumitrescu set about establishing a defence front on the eastern 
border of Bessarabia. While Sixth Army HQ attempted to protect the west bank of 
the Dniester during the first half of April, the danger of being cut off in the rear 
became slightly less acute because the threatened Soviet counter-attack west of Iasi 
failed to materialize. Although Army Detachment’s front line was still under strong 
pressure from 2nd Ukrainian Front at the beginning of April, Eighth Army 
strengthened the line from the Raut section to the edge of the Carpathians at 
Targu Neamt in a skilful defensive action, in which the German—Romanian army 
profited from the bad weather conditions. !34 

The battle for the Crimea—4th Ukrainian Front had launched its major 
offensive to recapture the peninsula—affected operations on the mainland only 
to a limited extent. There, Army Group South Ukraine withdrew during the 
second ten days in April to the line approved by the OKH; 3rd Ukrainian Front 
pressed on towards the Dniester, and 2nd Ukrainian Front advanced from the 
north in the area between the Prut and the Carpathians. The enemy forces 
succeeded in establishing bridgeheads on the Dniester in the Tiraspol area. 

Meanwhile, Army Detachment Wohler and the Romanian 4th Army managed 
to intercept the advancing Soviet forces in the Targu Frumos-—lasi area on 10 and 
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11 April.'9° On the strength of this positive result, the detachment was in a 
position to keep its northern flank between the edge of the Carpathians and the 
Dniester. On the other hand, the gap between the group and its neighbour on 
the left gave cause for considerable concern, and Army Group North Ukraine 
accordingly brought the Hungarian 1st Army in to establish a security line on the 
edge of the Carpathians west of Cernauti. However, the Hungarian Army had to 
spend almost a month on the operation, which was successfully completed at the 
beginning of May. 

When the Soviet forces reached the Dniester in the middle of April, the high 
command in Galati thought that, after a short rehabilitation phase, 2nd and 3rd 
Ukrainian Fronts would continue the offensive ‘that was to lead to a decisive 
breakthrough to the Balkans’.!3° This was a reasonable assumption, given the 
120 rifle divisions and twelve mobile corps deployed opposite the army group’s 
front line. However, it was decided at Soviet headquarters to take no further action 
in the Romanian area of operations, in view of the bitter resistance from the 
German and Romanian forces. The Stavka accordingly issued orders on 6 May 
that 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts were now to defend the lines they had 
reached. !37 

Since the end of December 1943, when the Soviet winter offensive was 
launched, Army Group A had been forced to withdraw westwards from the lower 
Dnieper for almost 400 kilometres before halting at the Dniester. During that time, 
the army group had had nothing at its disposal to match the enemy’s crushing 
superiority in manpower and materials. Although the army group had faced a 
number of crises that posed existential problems, Kleist’s troops had nevertheless 
succeeded above all in preventing 3rd Ukrainian Front from achieving the goal it 
had been set, namely to advance to the Prut. Thanks to skilful conduct of 
operations—despite Hitler’s restrictive interventions—and to the German units’ 
willingness to fight on, it proved possible to offset the Soviet superiority sufficiently 
to prevent the complete collapse of the southern section of the eastern front. It must 
also be acknowledged that the German defence received some help from oper- 
ational errors and a rigid conduct of operations on the other side. Even so, this 
successful defence was achieved at the cost of heavy losses,!3* which, given the 
limited manpower at the Wehrmacht’s disposal, could never be made good. Had 
the army group possessed more freedom of action, operations could probably have 
been conducted in a more flexible way, and this, in turn, might have improved the 
army group’s situation. 
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7. THE LOSS OF THE CRIMEA 


Tolbukhin launched the offensive to recapture the Crimea with 4th Ukrainian 
Front on 8 April. According to the Stavka’s plans for the operation, 4th Ukrainian 
Front was to lead the main attack from the north and the north-west, while 
Primorye Army was to break through the German defences at Kerch and advance 
on Sevastopol in a pincer movement. Almost 470,000 men were available for the 
operation to liberate the Crimea.!3? Seventeenth Army had only 165,000 German 
and 65,000 Romanian troops at its disposal to meet this powerful superior force.!4° 
Despite the discrepancy in manpower, Schérner still felt able to inform the OKH 
on 7 April, after visiting Seventeenth Army, that ‘he was convinced [...] that the 
defence of the Crimea [was] secured for some time to come. In his opinion, 
contrary to the view taken by some, the defence could also be conducted on 
offensive lines.’!4! In expressing this opinion, Schérner was completely at odds 
with the Seventeenth Army commander-in-chief, who had been vehemently 
insisting since October 1943 that the peninsula should be evacuated. 

In view of the Soviet attack, Seventeenth Army was obliged to establish two 
defence centres, with XXXXIX Mountain Corps covering the Perekop isthmus and 
the Sivash coastline in the north, and V Corps defending the Kerch peninsula in the 
east. As Seventeenth Army had no tanks and only a few assault guns at its disposal, 
the Luftwaffe’s 9th Anti-Aircraft Artillery Division provided backing in anti-tank 
operations. The anti-aircraft artillery successfully supported XXXXIX Mountain 
Corps in the battle against armoured forces on the ground, especially at the Tatar 
Trench. The German 51st and 336th Infantry Divisions initially succeeded in 
withstanding the massive onslaught of the Soviet 2nd Guards Army and 51st Army 
at Perekop and the Sivash. But the superior strength of the enemy forces was so 
overwhelming that, on 10 April, 50th Infantry Division’s defence line was moved 
back to the positions at Sun, and it became necessary to bring in 111th Infantry 
Division, which had been held in reserve. Despite these measures, the situation in 
the area did not remain stable for long, as it was already clear on 9 April that the 
Romanian 10th Infantry Division could no longer hold its positions in the south- 
eastern Sivash area.!4? The breach in the German—Romanian defence front at [Sun 
enabled 4th Ukrainian Front to advance rapidly to the centre of the peninsula, as 
Seventeenth Army had already called up all its reserves on the third day of the 
operation, and the centre of the Crimea lay unprotected, at the mercy of the 
advancing Soviet forces. In view of the catastrophic developments, the general 
commanding XXXXIX Mountain Corps ordered the corps to withdraw to Sevastopol. 
For the corps, which already had units of the Soviet 51st Army operating behind 
it, this meant withdrawing across more than 160 kilometres of steppe, where 
the German troops were completely exposed and had no protection against enemy 
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air attacks. The withdrawal started on 11 April, and by 14 April XXXXIX Mountain 
Corps—essentially in good order, despite setbacks—had reached Sevastopol, where 
it proceeded to establish a defence front to the north and east of the fortified area.!49 

The northern front was in trouble, and V Corps was still occupying positions to 
the east of Kerch. On 10 April General Andrei Ivanovich Yeremenko finally 
launched the operations on the Kerch front. On the same day, Seventeenth 
Army HQ ordered V Corps to withdraw to the Parpach line at Feodosiya.!44 
V Corps did not remain in the line position for long because the Soviet 51st Army 
was approaching Simferopol and threatening the corps’ withdrawal. V Corps and the 
Romanian I Mountain Corps were therefore instructed to use the narrow coast road 
when withdrawing to the west. V Corps’ late withdrawal too developed into a race with 
the vastly superior enemy force, culminating in a fiasco for the German and Romanian 
troops. Both corps reached the fortified area by 17 April, albeit with heavy losses. !4° 

The order to withdraw, issued by Seventeenth Army, was directly contrary to 
Hitler’s intentions. He regarded the order as a piece of deliberate disobedience and 
accused Jaenecke of having ‘lost his nerve’.!4° In view of the chaotic situation, 
Hitler was nevertheless obliged to approve the withdrawal to the fortified Sevastopol 
area.'47 He qualified his approval the next day, noting that Sevastopol was to be 
held indefinitely, ‘so no combat troops of any kind were to be evacuated’.!48 
However, the first evacuations to Constanta, primarily of members of the armed 
forces, members of the civil and military administration, staff and auxiliary services, 
started on 12 April, and the navy was able to transport about 100,000 people to the 
Romanian mainland by the beginning of May. 

With V Corps now in the Sevastopol area, Seventeenth Army had a ration 
strength of about 125,000 men (78,000 Germans, 46,000 Romanians); the active 
strength amounted to about 20,000 troops. !4? What was left of Seventeenth Army 
was defending the Sevastopol area and the Crimean peninsula in a semicircular 
front line about 40 kilometres long. XXXXIX Mountain Corps, with the remnants 
of 50th and 336th Infantry Divisions, was fighting in the northern section, while 
V Corps, with combat groups from 73rd, 98th, and 111th Infantry Divisions, 
continued to occupy the eastern section. In addition to what was left of the 
divisions, amounting to regimental strength at most, Seventeenth Army HQ 
continued to deploy combat groups consisting of members of the auxiliary services, 
navy, and air force, and remnants of Romanian units. 9th Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
Division was the mainstay of the defence in the fortified area, successfully combating 
the massive onslaught of enemy tanks and aircraft, alone and unaided, with the 300 
cannon remaining at its disposal. 
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Despite the heavy losses they had suffered during the withdrawal, the German 
and Romanian forces succeeded in occupying the fortified front and repelling the 
first onslaught of the massive enemy forces pursuing them. In the middle of April, 
Seventeenth Army faced three Soviet armies, 8th Guards Army, 51st Army (4th 
Ukrainian Front), and the independent coastal army, with a combined strength of 
almost 470,000 men, and 200 tanks supporting the infantry. In this dangerous 
phase of the operation, the German combat groups bore the main burden of 
the defence because, as Schérner informed the Chief of the General Staff, ‘the 
Romanians [.. .] were worn out’.!°° The steadily deteriorating situation prompted 
Schérner and Jaenecke to approach Hitler in person and seek his permission to 
surrender Sevastopol and evacuate the remaining German and Romanian troops. 
Even in this hopeless situation, Hitler was not to be persuaded to change his mind. 
His decision was based on political considerations, without regard to military 
factors. His attention was focused on ‘neutral’ Turkey, which, he assumed, ‘already 
had strong feelings about the forced withdrawal in the Crimea. If Sevastopol were 
to be lost, Turkey might join the other camp.’!! In this critical situation Hitler, as 
usual, promised Seventeenth Army more men and materials. But the Wehrmacht 
no longer had the necessary resources to comply with this undertaking, so Seven- 
teenth Army only got some anti-tank guns which had actually been earmarked for 
Army Group South Ukraine’s front on the mainland. Although Hitler forbade 
withdrawal from the Crimea even in the second half of April, he nevertheless agreed 
to the evacuation of Romanian troops and auxiliary services in response to a request 
from Antonescu. As 4th Ukrainian Front’s attacks diminished at the end of March, 
Hitler thought that Sevastopol could be held for a few more weeks. But Tolbukhin 
was only preparing for the final offensive, giving his units an opportunity to 
regroup, recover, and prepare for the fresh assault.!°? 

On 1 May 1944, even before the final Soviet offensive was launched, Hitler 
relieved Jaenecke of his command of Seventeenth Army on the ground that ‘he 
[Jaeneke] could no longer be entirely trusted to bring the battle for Sevastopol to a 
successful conclusion in accordance with the orders he had been given’.!°> This 
measure was Hitler’s response to a situation report submitted by the commander- 
in-chief on 29 April, in which Jaenecke took a highly critical view of the situation 
in the Crimea and expressed the opinion that Sevastopol could not be held for 
much longer.!>4 Hitler appointed, as his successor, the commander of V Army 
Corps, Gen. Karl Allmendinger, who had Hitler’s sympathetic support because his 
position on the Crimean problem was more agreeable to the dictator.!°° 
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Hitler’s decision ‘sealed Seventeenth Army’s fate’.!°° When the final Soviet 
offensive was launched on 5 May, with an impressive assembly of material, there 
were still about 60,000 German and Romanian troops in the Sevastopol—Crimean 
area ready and willing to defend their position against the enemy attack.!°”7 The 
operation was opened by the Soviet 2nd Guards Army north of the fortified front, 
where XXXXIX Mountain Corps endeavoured to keep its hold on the harbour and 
city of Sevastopol. Although they suffered considerable losses, the German and 
Romanian defenders did not give way under the massive enemy pressure. Two days 
later Tolbukhin extended the offensive to the south, ordering the Soviet 51st Army 
to advance on the positions held by V Corps. While XXXXIX Mountain Corps 
overcame the strong advances in its section of the front without losing much 
ground, the German troops had been forced to abandon the strategically important 
Sapun Hills. The fortified area extending to the western end of the Crimean 
peninsula was now open to the advancing Soviet troops.!°® This meant that 
‘Sevastopol [...] had effectively fallen [and] Seventeenth Army had been placed 
in an impossible situation’.!°° Under the impression, after 7 May, that Sevastopol 
could no longer be held and that the front line would have to be moved back to the 
Crimean position, Schérner again sought permission on 8 May to evacuate the 
Crimea immediately. In view of the desperate situation, Hitler gave his consent on 
the following day. And by 13 May the navy had managed to rescue about 30,000 
men, safely conveying them from the Crimean peninsula to the Romanian main- 
land, despite massive enemy intervention.!©° Some 10,000 men died during the 
last few days of the operation or were lost at sea during the rescue, and almost 
12,000 men who surrendered to 4th Ukrainian Front on 13 May, together with all 
military equipment, had to be left behind in the Crimea. 

Holding on to the Crimea, which made very little sense in military terms, cost 
the lives of almost 60,000 German and Romanian!®! and 17,800 Soviet troops. !© 
By taking this decision, Hitler blocked for months on end manpower and material 
resources that were needed to stabilize the southern section of the eastern front. 
Despite all the catastrophes during the last days and weeks on the peninsula, the 
fact remains that it was an extraordinary achievement to get almost 150,000 men 
out of the inferno within a month. 
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PART V 


COLLAPSE IN THE EAST 


The Withdrawal Battles from the Summer 
of 1944 


I. Errors and Illusions 


The German Command’s Miscalculations 
in the Early Summer of 1944 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


‘If ignorant both of your enemy and of yourself, you are certain in every battle to 
be in peril.’! This maxim, coined two-and-a-half thousand years ago by Sun Tzu, 
the ‘Chinese Clausewitz’, was eerily apposite in the summer of 1944. In that 
phase of the war the German command made a series of miscalculations. The 
point of concentration of the Soviet offensive was wrongly predicted, with the 
result that the defeat of Army Group Centre, which was in any case inevitable, 
became a catastrophe. But it was not only the enemy’s situation that was 
miscalculated. The German command also misjudged the situation of its own 
forces. Hitler and his closest advisers operated with a mixture of fact and delusion 
that led to a frightening loss of touch with reality, as shown by their overesti- 
mation of Germany’s remaining potential and options.” Hitler lived at Fithrer 
headquarters—far from actual events at the front—where he was interested only 
in the virtual reality of the situation maps. But the divisions shown on those 
maps were often no more than a facade. Instead of replenishing increasingly 
weakened and depleted units, Hitler constantly created new formations. As a 
result, the deployment of forces on the eastern front was becoming ‘a gigantic 
bluff in which regiments were called divisions, battalions were called brigades and 
brigades corps, and the time was shortly to come when mobile tank-destroyer 
units were in reality companies of cyclists equipped with anti-tank grenades’.? 
Instead of deceiving the enemy, however, the dictator increasingly succumbed to 
self-deception. 
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1. ‘ATTACK OR PERISH’: HITLER’S 
AUTO-SUGGESTIVE VICTORY EUPHORIA 


In the final phase of the war Hitler repeatedly fell into apocalyptical moods in 
which he envisaged his own end, and that of the greatest possible number of 
Germans, as a ‘twilight of the gods’. But in the early summer of 1944 he still 
seemed by no means ready to accept defeat. In his monologues he talked himself 
into what Albert Speer later called an ‘auto-suggestive euphoria’.4 Hitler’s former 
armaments minister recounted that, even during the depressing second half of the 
war, the Fihrer repeatedly fell prey to a victory mania, characterized by such 
declarations as: ‘All we have to do is to show the enemy once more, by a smashing 
success, that he cannot win the war. Without Stalin’s fanatical determination, 
Russia would have collapsed in the autumn of 1941. Frederick the Great, too, in 
a hopeless situation fought on with indomitable energy [...] Gentlemen, the will 
always wins!’> 

Percy Ernst Schramm, keeper of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff war diary, 


wrote of Hitler’s extreme voluntarism: 


In every situation he emphasized willpower as the decisive positive factor. It reflected 
the accumulated experience of his revolutionary rise to power. He thought that if he 
had ever learned to think like a General Staff officer, at every single step he would have 
had to stop and calculate the impossibility of reaching the next one. Consequently, he 
concluded, he would never have even tried to come to power since on the basis of 
objective calculations he had no prospect of success in the first place.® 


Instead, Hitler was guided by a principle which Schramm called the ‘avalanche 
effect.” At the beginning of the National Socialist movement he had fought for 
his ideas with a handful of followers, until he eventually succeeded in rallying 
hundreds, thousands, and finally millions to his cause. He believed in the law of 
impetus, whereby a decisive initial success can develop an unforeseeable momentum 
of its own. Hitler trusted that: 


further developments would shoot ahead beyond calculations once the first success was 
achieved and that, with the help of the energy generated on one’s own side and sapped 
on the other, the improbable would then be within reach. That was what he meant by 
the word ‘fanaticism’, which he used so often and repeatedly demanded of the 
Wehrmacht [...] Had he been fond of quoting the Bible, it would surely have been 
the assurance that faith can move mountains which would have come most readily to 
his lips.® 
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For that reason, dismissing Hitler’s ideas as merely irrational and unrealistic falls 
short of the mark. Rather, he prided himself on being ‘the real realist who had 
predicted actual developments more accurately, precisely because he had included 
the incalculable in his calculations’.? As a politician he had risen miraculously from 
street agitator to Reich chancellor. And as a military commander he fed above all on 
the myth of the ‘miracle of 1940’, when the western powers were overrun in a 
blitzkrieg.!° The generals had been appalled by Hitler’s plan for a western offensive, 
privately describing it as ‘madness’, since according to the General Staff’s calcula- 
tions such a campaign was unwinnable.'' But the Fiihrer had apparently been 
right, and that aura clung to him even in the second half of the war when failures 
were piling up. To the pessimism of many generals who secretly anticipated defeat 
on the basis of their military calculations, Hitler opposed his positive belief in final 
victory. It was only a matter of inflicting a new powerful blow, and the impetus of 
that success would soon burst all the dams. 

That mood carried over to Hitler’s close circle, as shown, for example, by Alfred 
Jodl’s famous declaration that ‘we shall win because we must win, for otherwise 
world history will have lost all meaning’.!? Grand Admiral Karl Dénitz, whom 
Hitler ultimately appointed as his successor because of Dé6nitz’s unconditional 
determination to hold out, wrote in retrospect: ‘Moreover, despite all the difficulty 
of the situation, there were still reasons to hope for a last-minute turnaround.’!4 
Hitler was convinced that the First World War had been lost because the German 
leadership had given up too soon. In seeking to gain time, he was sustained mainly 
by two hopes. The first was that the technological superiority of German arma- 
ments would result in a turnaround. In the summer of 1943 he was already 
promising miracles from deployment of the new Tiger and Panther tanks. A year 
later his expectations lay in the development of jet aircraft and new U-boats, which 
would reverse the situation in the air and sea war, as well as rockets and other 
‘miracle weapons’. His second hope was that the ‘unnatural alliance’ between the 
enemy powers would eventually collapse.!4 “We shall fight,’ he declared, ‘if neces- 
sary even on the Rhine. That is a matter of complete indifference. We shall go on 
fighting at all costs until, as Frederick the Great once said, one of our damned 
enemies gets tired of fighting.’!° In his view, the inherent contradictions within the 
Allied coalition were too great for it to last long. It was, he stressed, a coalition of 
‘the greatest extremes imaginable in this world: ultra-capitalist states on one side 
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and ultra-Marxist states on the other’. Those states would collide with each other 
day to day simply because of their objectives.!° In his ‘stand firm’ speeches he 
constantly invoked the ‘Miracle of the House of Brandenburg’ in the Seven Years 
War, when Frederick the Great was saved out of the blue by the collapse of the 
enemy coalition following the death of Empress Elizabeth. 

The more desperate the situation, the more Hitler tended to plunge ahead 
regardless, convinced that the war could be won only by attacking. He had always 
adhered to the principle of attack and fundamentally rejected Clausewitz’s conten- 
tion that ‘the defensive form, with a negative object, is the stronger form, the attack, 
with the positive object, the weaker’.!” He had striven ‘from the outset to fight the 
war offensively wherever possible’, so as not to let himself be manoeuvred into a 
position like that of the First World War.!8 Accordingly, he wanted to go over from 
‘the fruitless defensive to the offensive’, since that was the only way to force a 
decisive turn in the war.!? At the beginning of 1945 Hitler continued to assure his 
generals that he was ‘still determined, gentlemen, to wage the fight in the east 
offensively. The defensive strategy of our generals helps only the Bolshevists! But 
I have never in my life been a man for the defensive. Now we shall go over from the 
defence to the attack once more.’?° According to Speer, who was one of those who 
knew Hitler most intimately, the dictator followed that maxim almost always. He 
had already done so in the early Munich years, and he continued in the same way in 
his aggressive foreign policy, which, after a series of unexpected successes, finally led 
to the outbreak of war. Given the disastrous setbacks in the second period of the 
war, it was ‘as if Hitler had always known that he had only the choice between the 
offensive and defeat, and that the loss of the initiative itself was virtually equivalent 
to his downfall’.”! 

It would be a mistake to interpret Hitler’s decisions, which repeatedly drove his 
generals to despair, in purely operational terms. His obsessions and reckless flights 
of the imagination, which conflicted with the military reasoning of the general staff, 
make sense, if only inherently, when seen against the background of his strategic 
all-or-nothing mentality. 


2. ‘WINDOW OF VULNERABILITY’: THE RISKY 
NEGLECT OF THE EASTERN FRONT IN 
FAVOUR OF THE WESTERN 


After the Red Army’s spring offensives abated, a deceptive calm settled on the 
eastern front. Within the German leadership there then took place a remarkable 
change of mood that was in total contradiction to the reality of the military 
situation. That situation could hardly have been worse. The Wehrmacht was on 
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the defensive on all fronts. In the east the Red Army had finally gained the 
initiative, in the Balkans German troops were increasingly entangled in the web 
of partisan warfare, and in Italy the Allies were advancing irresistibly. The U-boats 
had lost the fight in the Atlantic, and the Luftwaffe was able to pit hardly anything 
against the Allied air raids on the territory of the Reich. Instead of a two-front war, 
the constant nightmare of German strategists, there was now the threat of a war on 
all fronts, especially as the western powers had assembled a huge landing-fleet in 
Britain. The invasion battle was imminent, and its outcome had become ‘the issue 
that would finally decide the war’.?? 

Paradoxically, this expectation aroused a strange euphoria on Hitler’s part.*? 
He was looking forward to the imminent clash of arms, seeing it as the last chance 
to turn the situation round by a victory in the west. And when the report that the 
invasion had started came at last, the dictator was clearly elated.?4 His military 
advisers were also temporarily carried away by this manic mood. Lt.-Gen. Rudolf 
Schmundt, the Fihrer’s chief adjutant, went so far as to declare that they had only 
to beat off the invasion and the war was won.*° Likewise Joseph Goebbels, though 
never one for metaphors, invoked the ‘new Dunkirk’ in store for the Allies.2° As can 
be seen from the secret public-mood reports from the Reich Leader SS’s security 
service, the German population also awaited the invasion ‘with great hopes’.?7 
The news of the start of the Normandy landing was ‘welcomed as a release from 
unbearable tension and oppressive uncertainty’ and ‘greeted in some parts with 
great enthusiasm’.?8 The new mood is also apparent in the war diary of the Naval 
War Staff. An entry for 6 June, the day of the invasion, reads: ‘Once again we have 
the possibility for a rapid decision of the war by means of a short but powerful 
engagement.’?? 

In his Directive No. 51, issued in November 1943, Hitler had already 
announced his intention to shift the point of concentration from the eastern to 
the western front: “The danger in the east remains, but a greater danger now appears 
in the west: an Anglo-American landing! In the east, the vast extent of the territory 
makes it possible for us to lose ground, even on a large scale, without a fatal blow 
being dealt to the nervous system of Germany. It is very different in the west!’>° 
Certain that the war would be decided in the west, Hitler saw the imminent 
invasion not as a great danger but as a great opportunity.?! The OKW’s assessment 
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was similar. On the one hand, it feared that a successful enemy landing would 
‘quickly lead to the loss of the war’,3? especially as the Ruhr district, “Germany’s 
industrial heartland’ was in dangerous reach of the western powers. On the other, it 
saw the imminent invasion battle on the Atlantic as the last opportunity to give the 
war a decisive turn. This was expressed with particular clarity in Jodl’s address to the 
Reich cabinet on 5 May: ‘I look forward to this battle with full confidence. 
A defensive victory will change the military and political situation from top to 
bottom, because a landing operation of that kind, for which detailed preparations 
have been years in the making, cannot simply be repeated—not to mention the 
political repercussions in Britain and America.’3? In this phase of the war Hitler’s 
overriding strategic objective was to split the western powers from the enemy 
coalition. At bottom, he saw the dispute with them as no more than a conflict 
which had been forced upon him and was preventing him from pursing his real 
aim, the conquest of ‘Lebensraum’ in the east. He hoped that victory in the battle 
on the Channel coast would be decisive both militarily and politically, since he saw 
the western powers as the weaker enemy that could most easily be shaken by 
military force.*4 The prospect of a negotiated peace with the western Allies would 
be further strengthened by the military successes of the Red Army, which were 
bound to increase fears of Bolshevik domination in Europe.%° 

Hitler’s aim of seeking a decision in the west seemed perfectly plausible and in 
accordance with continued action on internal lines. Given its unfavourable position 
in the centre of Europe, Germany had always faced the threat of war on two fronts. 
Mainly under the influence of Count Alfred von Schlieffen, it had developed a 
quick-decision strategy aimed at prostrating the most important enemy in a ‘battle 
of annihilation’ while remaining on the defensive on the opposite front, after which 
the whole potential could be concentrated on the second enemy. In that way a two- 
front war could be turned into two wars, each on a single front. According to 
Michael Salewski, these ideas are reminiscent of ‘the old “blitzkrieg” concept, only 
this time in reverse’.>° Once again in German military history, strategic disparities 
were to be circumvented by operational manoeuvres.?” 

From the spring of 1944 on, Hitler and the higher operations staffs awaited the 
invasion with growing impatience. Interest focused entirely on the western front. 
As a result of the shift in the strategic point of concentration, the eastern front was 
now felt to be a secondary theatre, and the threat from the increasingly superior 
Red Army was disastrously repressed. The plan was to reinforce the western front, 
first and foremost, with freshly replenished units and newly manufactured arms, 
especially tanks. With regard to the necessary distribution of forces, however, Hitler 
was not entirely consistent. In the first half of 1944 a number of units actually 
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intended for the western front were transferred to the east or to Italy to help deal 
with the repeated crises on those fronts. Nevertheless, every division stationed in 
the west, or held in reserve for that theatre, was sorely missed in Russia. With regard 
to armaments and supplies, the eastern front had been relegated to the status of 
‘poor relation’.? In any case, the Red Army’s impending summer offensive was not 
supposed to be countered actively by means of counter-attacks, as in the west, but 
passively by stubborn resistance in ‘fortified places’. Hitler’s dual strategy can be 
summed up in the simple phrase ‘strike in the west, hold firm in the east’. It was 
clear that the divisions fighting on the eastern front were by themselves too weak to 
withstand the assault by the Red Army permanently. They had to be reinforced as 
soon as possible by units freed up on the western front. Hitler, who had repeatedly 
shown himself to be a gambler in the past, was ready to stake everything on one 
card.4° This was admitted indirectly in an OKW memorandum of 14 April, which 
reported that ‘the Supreme Command, in full knowledge of the crises in the east, 
has taken a risk which is at the limit of answerability to history and the nation’.*! 

The OKH, which was responsible for the eastern front, viewed the increasing 
prioritization of the OKW’s western theatre with some mistrust. In the eastern 
army, unease grew all the stronger as the wait for the expected invasion went on. 
After all, the units on the eastern front were engaged in bloody defensive battles 
against the Red Army, while the troops in the west were apparently idly enjoying 
life in France. Sarcastic comparisons were already being made between the western 
army and the German High Sea Fleet, which had lain idle during the First World 
War. At that time, a mocking ditty had made the rounds: ‘Lieb Vaterland magst 
ruhig sein, / die Flotte schlaft im Hafen ein’ (‘Dear Fatherland rest easy, the fleet’s 
asleep in harbour’).42 Now the aphorism arose that in 1918 the war had been lost 
because of the ‘fleet in being’, while in 1944 the war in the east would be lost 
because of the ‘army in being’ in the west. With growing impatience, the OKH 
asked why only 53 per cent of the army’s forces were deployed in the vast expanse of 
the east.4? The above-mentioned OKW memorandum purported to show that, of 
the 341 divisions and comparable units of the army and the Waffen SS, only 131, 
that is, less than 40 per cent, were deployed in other theatres, but in that apologetic 
calculation all the units in the territory of the Reich, including all the reserves, were 
added to those on the eastern front.44 No amount of juggling with the figures, 
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however, could hide the fact that German inferiority to the constantly growing 
strength of the Red Army threatened to assume dramatic proportions. The OKW’s 
dream of a decisive victory in the west became, for the OKH, the nightmare of a 
decisive defeat in the east. 

The German dictator was already making new plans in anticipation of a 
turnaround in the west. He ‘welcomed the landing’ by the enemy, since ‘we shall 
beat him’, after which ‘30 to 35 divisions will be free for operations in the east’.4° 
Apparently he was already dreaming of a new Operation BARBAROsSA.*° At the 
beginning of May 1944 he went so far as to tell Herbert Backe, the minister of 
agriculture, that ‘Germany would soon retake the richest part of the Ukraine, and 
that preparations for its control and exploitation should begin immediately.’4” 
Significantly, immediately after the loss of the Ukraine in the spring of 1944, he 
had Army Groups South and A rebaptized “North Ukraine’ and ‘South Ukraine’ 
respectively—names which clearly proclaimed his intention to reconquer those 
territories.4° As will be discussed later, some of Hitlers mistaken operational 
decisions in the summer of 1944 were described by German officers as ‘crazy’. 
They are understandable only in the context of his all-or-nothing strategy and 
conqueror mentality. For example, the front salient in the area of Army Group 
Centre, which protruded far to the east, had to be held in order to serve as a 
springboard for a subsequent offensive against the Ukraine. Only that explains why 
Hitler insisted on holding onto bridgeheads even in the most endangered sectors, 
despite the urgent demands of the generals on the eastern front for the front to be 
withdrawn behind rivers such as the Dnieper at Mogilev. Bridgeheads are of 
interest only to an attacker, whereas a defender, for practical reasons, withdraws 
behind natural barriers. Hitler, however, seemed instinctively drawn only to the 
offensive, to ‘world power’ or downfall.4? His all-or-nothing maxims assumed 
increasingly grotesque forms. 

An examination of the breakdown of forces on the eastern front immediately 
raises the question of the operational reserve. It seems impossible to attempt to hold 
such a long front line against a numerically superior enemy without having freely 
available forces at hand to react to breakthroughs. Incredible as it may seem, 
Hitler’s ‘reserve’ was some 2,300 kilometres away (as the crow flies) on the Atlantic 
coast. As already mentioned, this scenario is reminiscent of the all-or-nothing 
approach of the Schlieffen Plan before the First World War. At that time the 
German chief of staff wanted first to throw almost all the German units into 
the offensive in the west in order to force a rapid decisive victory, and then move 
the troops from the Seine to the Vistula to halt the oncoming Russian steamroller.*° 
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In the same way, Hitler apparently planned to transfer his troops to the eastern front 
at top speed after the victorious invasion battle in the west. The determining factors 
of his behaviour thus resemble those of 1914. In the west, it was not simply a matter 
of victory, but of a rapid victory. Nevertheless, the temporary relegation of the eastern 
front to a secondary theatre of war was a serious headache for the OKH. Even if there 
was a rapid decisive victory on the Channel coast and the 35 divisions envisaged by 
Hitler were made available immediately, how could they be transported to the east 
quickly enough? Furthermore, the Soviet command would certainly time its summer 
offensive to coincide with the invasion by the western powers, so as to take advantage 
of the Germans’ acute moment of weakness. So even with the best possible outcome of 
German operations in the west, a dangerous ‘window of vulnerability’ would open 
at the same time on the eastern front. The Red Army would be able to launch a 
decisive offensive against the fragile German front at that precise moment and 
shatter it with a single powerful blow. Clearly, that nightmare weighed heavily on 
the minds of the German military decision-makers, and it led to a disastrous 
misreading of actual Soviet offensive intentions. 


3. ‘THE BALKANS OR THE BALTIC’: THE DELUSION 
OF A DECISIVE SOVIET OFFENSIVE 


In the summer of 1944 the eastern front comprised an oddly shaped salient, rather 
like a question mark, dissected by the long stretch of the Pripet marshes. In the 
northern half the ‘Belorussian balcony’, occupied by Army Group Centre, protruded 
to the east, while in the southern half the “Ukrainian balcony’, recaptured by the 
Soviet forces, bulged out far in the opposite direction. The southern bulge looked 
like a new, oversized version of the Kursk salient from the summer of 1943. Now, 
however, the Wehrmacht no longer had any armoured units available with which 
to attack it on the flanks. The ‘Ukrainian balcony’ was considered an ideal 
springboard for future Soviet offensives. As a result, the military operations staffs, 
above all Foreign Armies East, had their eyes fixed hypnotically on that salient. 
Since the Red Army had concentrated a large part of its attacking potential there at 
the end of the spring offensives, the German command took it for granted that, 
after a break of a few weeks, the enemy would resume his offensive operations in 
precisely that area, south of the Pripet. 

In the assessment of Soviet offensive intentions, two likely directions of thrust 
crystallized: one to the south-west and another to the north-west. These two 
variants were designated the ‘Balkans option’ and the ‘Baltic option’.°! The fear 
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was that the Soviet command would launch a large-scale encirclement operation 
from the Ukrainian balcony against either the northern or the southern German 
wing, delivering a powerful blow that would cause the collapse of the eastern 
front.°? The ‘window of vulnerability’ was thus both temporal and spatial. On 
the one hand, there would be a dangerous gap in time between the start of the 
Soviet summer offensive and the expected arrival of German reserves from the west. 
On the other, there was a geographical window, the ‘Galician gap’, between the 
Carpathians and the Pripet, into which the ‘Ukrainian balcony’ protruded danger- 
ously. That space, free of significant terrain obstacles, was bound to provoke the 
Soviet command into attempting the decisive breakthrough right there, in the 
sector of Army Group North Ukraine. The latter’s commander-in-chief, Field 
Marshal Walter Model, managed to secure priority of reinforcements for his own 
army group, since it was assumed that the opposing points of concentration 
would meet precisely in its area. For Foreign Armies East, too, the question of 
which front sector was under threat and should be therefore take priority seemed 
clear in advance. The only remaining question was whether, after the break- 
through in the sector of Army Group North Ukraine, the Soviet command 
would swing its encirclement forces south towards the Balkans or north towards 
the Baltic. 


The Balkan Option 


At first, the German operations staffs feared that the Soviets intended to thrust into 
the rear of Army Group South Ukraine, which was positioned between the 
Carpathians and the Black Sea. The enemy would probably try to break through 
the eastern front to the north of the army group, in the area of Lvov, and advance 
westwards across the San. The Soviet attacking units could then veer south through 
the Carpathians to the Hungarian lowland plain and push into the Romanian 
hinterland.°? The Balkan option was rendered probable by the fact that, at the end 
of the spring offensive, the bulk of the Soviet units were concentrated in the 
southern sector of the front. All six armoured divisions were stationed between 
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the Pripet marshes and the Black Sea. The Soviet command was clearly concerned 
that its troops be able to secure a foothold in the Balkans before the western Allies. 
In addition, two goals of traditional Russian expansionist policy, which had already 
fascinated the Tsars, lay within immediate reach: the Dardanelles and access to the 
Mediterranean. There was also the war-economy factor of Romanian oil, the loss of 
which would severely handicap German conduct of the war.>4 


The Baltic Option 


In the spring of 1944 German intelligence still considered the Balkan option as 
definitely the most probable. Its assessment of enemy intentions changed at the 
beginning of the summer, however, following numerous reports of Red Army troop 
relocations. The presumed point of concentration of the enemy attacks shifted ever 
more clearly northwards.°° The course of the spring offensive had led to a strong 
concentration of Soviet troops in the north-western corner of the Ukrainian 
balcony, known as the ‘Kovel bend’. This bulge pointed towards Warsaw and 
seemed to indicate the direction of thrust of the Red Army’s forthcoming attacks. 
Kovel itself formed the hinge between Army Group Centre and Army Group 
North Ukraine, and the front made a sharp 90-degree turn to the south at that 
point. In the spring of 1944 the heavily contested town, which was considered the 
cornerstone of German defence, became the focal point of the eastern front. As the 
Red Army had at first attacked only south of the Pripet river, the southern flank of 
Army Group Centre had grown longer and longer. At Kovel, however, which is 
near the source of the Pripet, the geographical obstacle of the river and the difficulty 
of passing through its marshes ended. After taking the town, the Soviet forces 
would be able to swerve north unimpeded, between the Pripet marshes and the 
Vistula, towards Warsaw. In the spring of 1944 the front had already threatened to 
collapse here, but the situation had been stabilized once again with the help of the 
last reserves. On 5 April LVI Armoured Corps, under General Friedrich Hossbach, 
had broken through the encircling ring and relieved the Kovel ‘fortified place’. 
At first the spring thaw had prevented the Red Army from resuming its attack. Now 
the fear was that it would concentrate its forthcoming offensive wholly on this 
sensitive point—this time with a strategic, rather than merely operational objective, 
that is, a thrust towards the Baltic coast. 

Army Group Centre HQ, above all, was alarmed by this terrifying prospect. 
On 21 April Field Marshal Ernst Busch already warned of the gathering danger in 
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the rear of his army group: ‘A large-scale marshalling of forces is currently under 
way in the Kovel area. It can be assumed that the Russian command is aiming to 
overrun Army Group Centre by a thrust via Brest-Warsaw in the direction of 
K6nigsberg—Danzig. The first stage of this operation will probably aim at reaching 
the Lvov—Lublin—Brest line, while the second stage will be a push towards the 
Baltic.’ All in all, he considered that the Soviet command had ‘very wide-ranging 
operational objectives’.>° 

A successful Soviet push to the Baltic would enclose not only Army Group 
Centre but Army Group North too in an enormous pocket on the coast. Most 
worrying of all, a breakthrough at Kovel would leave the two army groups with no 
chance of reacting to the mortal danger in their rear. Because of the unfavourable 
curve of the front salient, their main forces were far to the east, near Vitebsk, in 
anticipation of a frontal Soviet attack. Rapid withdrawal to the Vistula near Warsaw 
also seemed impossible because of the distance. 

Moreover, the “Belorussian balcony’ bulged like an enormous shield in front of 
the section of the Vistula that would have to be crossed in a thrust towards Berlin. 
Starting from Vitebsk, the Soviet attacking units would have to fight their way to 
the Vistula through 700 kilometres of Belorussian forests and swamps, whereas 
from Kovel the distance was less than 200 kilometres and the terrain was favourable 
to tanks. That being so, rather than beating down the German troops in the 
Belorussian balcony by means of a direct frontal attack, the Soviet command 
must have been tempted to achieve the collapse of the front by the ‘indirect’ 
method of a thrust in the rear in the direction of Warsaw. The German General 
Staff officers, trained in the Schlieffen school of thought, were particularly obsessed 
by the idea of a Soviet ‘sickle cut’ to the Baltic. For the Soviet encircling forces, a 
thrust to the Baltic would also have the advantage that their left (western) flank 
would be covered by the Vistula, so that any relief attack by German reserves from 
the territory of the Reich could be easily blocked. 

It was clear to Foreign Armies East that such an enemy operation would be 
‘potentially decisive for the outcome of the war’.°” Let the Red Army achieve a 
breakthrough at any other place, only not here. Kovel was perceived as the ‘solar 
plexus’ of the eastern front, where the Wehrmacht could be dealt a knock out blow, 
and the horizon of expectation for an enemy offensive narrowed increasingly to that 
single sector of the front. The one-dimensional fixation of German intelligence on 
that particular place must also be seen as a result of Hitler’s all-or-nothing strategy. 
Since the dictator was seeking a decisive battle in the west, it was to be expected that 
the Red Army too would exploit the temporary German weakness to launch a 
decisive offensive. So while the OKW sought to inflict a ‘Dunkirk’ on the western 
Allies on the Channel coast, the OKH feared a ‘Dunkirk’ on the Baltic coast. 

The spectre of a decisive Soviet major operation seems also to have obscured the 
thinking of Foreign Armies East. In this phase the enemy intelligence section made 
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the fatal mistake of paying too little attention to another danger that appeared less 
terrifying but was nevertheless very real. The Soviet high command chose an option 
that was less plausible from the German viewpoint. It placed the point of concen- 
tration north, rather than south, of the Pripet marshes, and attacked Army Group 
Centre in the Belorussian balcony frontally from the east. Although the two options 
favoured by German intelligence, namely a Balkan or Baltic offensive, were taken 
into consideration, they were both subsequently rejected. Too strong a commit- 
ment in the Balkans was less of an option for the Soviet high command at this stage 
of the war, since it was concerned, first and foremost, to liberate the remaining areas 
of its own territory still occupied by the Wehrmacht. On the other hand, the idea of 
a thrust to the Baltic from the Kovel area was very tempting. The Stavka fully 
recognized the opportunity for a huge encirclement operation that would enable it 
to eliminate two German army groups at once and would then clear the way for an 
advance on Berlin from Warsaw.°* That plan was most probably discussed, but it 
was nevertheless rejected.*? Did the Soviet high command make an unforgivable 
mistake in shrinking from a decisive large-scale offensive in the summer of 1944, 
thus passing up the chance of an early end to the war? That question is discussed 
conclusively in the following sections. 


4. THE DANGER IGNORED: GERMAN ENEMY 
INTELLIGENCE AND THE BELORUSSIAN BALCONY 


(a) The Confusion about the Soviet Point of Concentration 


If enemy intelligence ever played a decisive role in the eastern campaign, it was in 
the early summer of 1944 in the run-up to the expected Soviet large-scale offensive. 
Normally speaking, an enemy breakthrough does not necessarily signify a catastro- 
phe. It is a fundamental rule of military science to keep an operational reserve ready 
behind the front in order to react to just such an eventuality. In the summer of 
1944, however, there was no such reserve on the eastern front. Instead, the 
divisions intended for that purpose were in the west, on the Atlantic coast, and 
were supposed to be transferred to the east as soon as possible after the Allied 
invasion had been repelled. For the time being, the units on the eastern front had 
only themselves to rely on in the face of overwhelming Soviet superiority. In the 
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first phase of the eastern campaign the Wehrmacht had predominantly initiated the 
action. In the following phase it had almost only reacted—albeit time and again 
successfully—in accordance with Erich von Manstein’s mobile tactics of striking on 
the backhand. Now, however, the nadir had been reached. Until the hoped-for 
reinforcements arrived, the eastern army was no longer even capable of reacting. 
Confined to static operations, its only chance was to detect the exact time and 
direction of thrust of the impending Soviet summer offensive and establish the 
appropriate defensive point of concentration to meet the point of concentration of 
the enemy attack. Instead of the German General Staff’s traditional ‘a posteriori’ 
mode of operation, the only remaining possibility was to deploy its own forces ‘a 
priori’, in anticipation of the enemy attack. Yet never had it been more difficult for 
German intelligence to determine the enemy’s point of concentration. 

The reason was that, instead of launching a single decisive strategic offensive, the 
Soviet leadership had decided to carry out a series of operational strikes along the 
entire front. The operations were to be staggered in time, beginning consecutively 
so as to make it difficult for the Germans to shift their reserves, until all four 
German army groups were simultaneously entangled in defensive battles with the 
attacking units of the Red Army. In official Soviet historiography this plan was 
celebrated as an overall strategic and operational concept of true genius.°° But one 
may legitimately ask whether the real reason for it was not simply fear of being 
too audacious. During that very period of the Wehrmacht’s blatant weakness, 
the Soviet high command did not dare deal its enemy the decisive blow. However 
impressively the cumulative operational successes and the number of square kilometres 
of ground conquered are presented in the historiography, they did not bring about 
the end of the war but only postponed it. 

For the summer of 1944, the Stavka planned to begin with an offensive against 
the Finnish army in Karelia. That was to be followed by the main blow against 
Army Group Centre in the Belorussian balcony, combined with a secondary thrust 
against Army Group North. After that, there would be strikes against Army Group 
North Ukraine and, last of all, Army Group South Ukraine. The Red Army’s 
superiority was then so great that it could attack using a system of multiple 
simultaneous points of concentration. For each of the successive major offensives, 
at least two points of concentration and one reserve point of concentration were 
planned. The individual Soviet army fronts, in their turn, had to form various 
different points of concentration.®! This plan achieved at least one objective, that of 
throwing Foreign Armies East into confusion. Since powerful enemy offensive 
forces were detected simultaneously in front of Army Group North Ukraine, 
Army Group South Ukraine, and Army Group Centre, the German defence forces 
found themselves in the role of the fabled hunting dog whose instinct was blocked 
when it spotted three equally distant hares. 

The Red Army’s strongest offensive, Operation BAGRATION, was to be directed 
against Army Group Centre. Contrary to the Germans’ original assumptions, 
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however, it was planned as a frontal attack from the east on the exposed Belorussian 
balcony, and an unprecedented concentration of offensive forces was massed in 
preparation. Since that time, historians have repeatedly asked how it was possible to 
assemble such a gigantic attacking potential and yet take the enemy by surprise. 
In the following section we shall consider whether enemy intelligence really did 
have so little idea of Soviet intentions. 


(b) Army Group Centre’s Inconsistent Assessment 
of the Enemy Situation 


The starting position in the early summer of 1944 was as follows. Army Group 
Centre had to defend the Belorussian balcony, which was divided on the eastern 
side into three front sectors: Third Armoured Army in the northern sector near 
Vitebsk, Fourth Army in the centre near Mogilev, and Ninth Army in the southern 
sector near Bobruisk. The focus of the semicircular salient was Minsk, the capital of 
Belorussia, where Army Group Centre’s headquarters was also situated. The right 
wing, which swung far back to the west, ran along the Pripet marshes to Kovel and 
was covered by Second Army. Army Group Centre was positioned on territory 
steeped in history. Napoleon’s troops had marched on Moscow through the forests 
of Belorussia across the land bridge between the Dvina and the Dnieper known as 
the ‘Smolensk gate’. Army Group Centre had also pushed towards Moscow 
through that traditional gateway to the Russian heartland in the summer of 
1941, when its forces had attacked along long stretches of the Minsk-Moscow 
highway. 

In the winter of 1943/4 the Red Army had also tried to push across the land 
bridge in the opposite direction. It had been repelled in the winter battles of 
Vitebsk and Orsha, although the Soviet forces nevertheless managed to advance 
south of the Pripet marshes as far as Kovel. That sector was now assigned to Army 
Group Centre’s southern neighbour, Army Group North Ukraine, under Field 
Marshal Model, thus enabling Army Group Centre to concentrate its attention 
on the Belorussian balcony in the east. Although the Belorussian balcony was 
considered to be of secondary importance as a theatre of war, in May and June 
1944 there were increasingly frequent instances of intelligence reports which did 
not match the given picture. It seemed as if a peculiar danger was brewing in that 
sector, but the threat was assessed differently by the individual army staffs and the 
army group headquarters. 

The assessment of the enemy situation by Second Army, which was deployed on 
the right wing and thus formed the hinge with Army Group North Ukraine, is 
particularly instructive. Its war diaries show that the threatened point of concen- 
tration was perceived as shifting from the right to the left wing.°* Second Army was 
at first convinced that the greatest threat lay in the neighbouring Kovel sector on 
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the northern wing of Army Group North Ukraine, where the Red Army had 
massed a huge concentration of troops. But it then received more and more reports 
of an increasing concentration of Soviet forces on the left flank, in the sector of 
Ninth Army near Bobruisk. That clearly indicated that the threat to Army Group 
Centre was not from the southern flank but from the east. Maj.-Gen. Henning von 
Tresckow, Second Army’s chief of staff, accordingly informed Lt.-Gen. Heusinger 
that the enemy was planning to attack Army Group Centre’s protruding salient, 
rather than Second Army.% 

Third Armoured Army was also proved correct in its assessment of the enemy 
situation. The Vitebsk salient, considered the army group’s sensitive point, lay in its 
sector of the front. During the previous winter the city had been held in the course 
of heavy defensive fighting but was now increasingly closed in. In those circum- 
stances, Third Armoured Army predicted a two-flank pincer attack on the exposed 
sector. 

Fourth Army too noted a massing of Soviet offensive forces near the front. Its 
reconnaissance focused particularly on the area of the Moscow—Minsk highway. 
An intelligence report of 17 June, for example, stated that ‘in the Dnieper highway 
sector the enemy has almost completed preparations for an attack’.°4 Lt.-Gen. (ret.) 
Heinz-Georg Lemm recalled that “during my time in Russia I had seldom seen all 
the signs point so clearly to an impending attack’.©° He also described the mood of 
the officer corps as a mixture of resignation and despair at the way in which the 
reports from the front were apparently dismissed by the higher operations staffs. 

Ninth Army HQ went particularly far in predicting the coming disaster. Not only 
did it analyse the enemy’s marshalling of forces directly opposite its own sector of 
the front, but it also drew operational conclusions about the danger threatening 
both Army Group Centre and Army Group North. Its enemy intelligence report of 
17 June 1944 is particularly instructive. The otherwise soberly written document 
includes some dramatic emphasis, and the first two sentences should already have 
alarmed the higher command authorities: “The situation facing the army has changed 
fundamentally in a short time. While the distribution of enemy forces near the front 
remains unchanged, a large-scale marshalling of forces is taking place in depth along 
the whole of the army’s sector of the front.’°° The first signs had already been 
detected on 3 June. The Soviet reinforcements brought in by 15 June were 
estimated at 10 to 15 divisions and one to two armoured corps. Furthermore, 
enemy intelligence assumed there were many undetected movements, since over 
large stretches the thickly wooded terrain ‘makes insight into the enemy situation 
almost impossible’.®” It clearly drew attention to the enemy’s intention of ‘splitting 
the army’s front by means of independent large-scale offensive thrusts so as to free 
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the way forward to Minsk via Bobruisk’. The report also referred to ‘plans for wide- 
ranging encirclement’.°® 

Information according to which Rokossovsky and Zhukov would be coordinating 
the enemy’s offensive operations was considered particularly significant.© Above 
all, Ninth Army HQ reached the conclusion that the Soviet command had ‘provi- 
sionally abandoned its old south-westerly objective (Lvov, the Balkans) [...] in 
favour of the reconquest of Belorussia .’° It considered that ‘the point of concentra- 
tion of the enemy offensive should therefore lie undoubtedly in the area of Army 
Group Centre’.7' On 22 June, when the staggered Soviet large-scale offensive 
began, Ninth Army remained largely unscathed. Nevertheless, the war diary 
contains an entry which, in the words of Lt.-Gen. Gerd Niepold, anticipated the 
imminent disaster ‘in almost prophetic fashion’.’? It begins as follows: ‘Ninth 
Army is on the eve of a mighty new battle whose extent and duration can only be 
guessed at. One thing is certain, however: in the last few weeks and days, the 
enemy has assembled an enormous concentration of forces opposite the army’s 
front, and AOK is convinced that this concentration puts even the enemy’s 
massing of forces opposite the northern wing of Army Group North Ukraine in 
the shade.’73 

The following interim conclusion may be drawn regarding the situation as seen 
by the armies deployed in the Belorussian salient: at the beginning of the summer 
offensive the Soviet forces were unable to achieve a tactical surprise attack in any 
single place, since the German armies’ Ic sections had correctly identified the points 
of concentration. While there was still uncertainty about the reserves assembled in 
depth, the intelligence findings in the area near the front were in themselves so 
alarming that a major threat had to be assumed. Predicting the starting date of the 
offensive was no problem either, as 22 June, the third anniversary of the German 
attack on the Soviet Union, seemed the obvious choice. The spectacular partisan 
actions which immediately preceded it were also a warning signal. 

In comparison, the enemy situation analyses of Army Group Centre HQ seem 
astonishingly unclear and ambivalent. Vitebsk is a very good example. As already 
explained, the heavily contested city was the army group’s main cornerstone, and its 
exposed position made it, so to speak, a salient within the salient. From today’s 
viewpoint, the assessment of enemy intentions by Third Armoured Army HQ, 
whose forces were directly threatened, was perfectly correct.”4 It anticipated that 
the Soviet forces would attack not frontally but ‘on the shanks of the protruding 
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Vitebsk salient’.7> Neighbouring Army Group North also predicted an ‘impending 
attack on both sides of Vitebsk’, and accordingly feared a thrust against its own 
southern wing.”° Foreign Armies East likewise expected ‘an attack on both sides’ 
against the salient.”7 

Given this remarkable concordance in the assessments of the enemy situation, it 
is hard to understand why Army Group Centre HQ made such a wrong prediction. 
The Ic section’s summary assessment of 19 June categorically asserts that “assess- 
ment of the enemy’s situation at the present time does not permit the conclusion 
that it intends a concentrated attack on Vitebsk’.”® Three days later the army group 
realized its mistake. An entry in the army group’s war diary dated 22 June reads: 
‘The large-scale attack north-west of Vitebsk came [...] as a complete surprise.’”? 

This partial perception disorder is explained by the fact that on 20 May Field 
Marshal Busch had dared to refer insistently to the threat to Vitebsk, thereby 
provoking an angry reaction from Hitler, who bluntly rejected the idea. The shock 
of Hitler’s reaction had a lasting effect, making mention of the Vitebsk scenario 
taboo, and Army Group Centre HQ thereafter avoided any too obvious reference 
to that sensitive point. This will be discussed in detail later. 

The enemy situation reports conveyed to Army Group Centre HQ from April to 
June testify to a development whose dynamics were not properly appreciated by 
the army group’s Ic section. At first, the focus was entirely on the area east of Kovel. 
Lt.-Gen. Hans Krebs, Army Group Centre’s chief of staff, asserted that ‘the point of 
concentration of the enemy’s operational intentions will be directed against Second 
Army’.®° In May, however, there were increasingly frequent reports which strongly 
suggested a different point of concentration. They pointed to a considerable build-up 
of Soviet forces in the east, opposite the ‘Belorussian bulge’. From 2 June especially, 
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the enemy activities took on a new quality, but Army Group Centre’s Ic section 
interpreted the Soviet offensive preparations as diversions or feints.8! 

The decisive turning point in assessment of the enemy situation was 14 June. 
The entry in the army group’s war diary for that date contains the striking 
statement that ‘the enemy situation opposite the eastern front has become increas- 
ingly acute’.®? For the first time, it speaks of a ‘systematic build-up of troops’.*? 
That same day, the OKH held a meeting of chiefs of staff of the army groups and 
armies on the eastern front. At the meeting Lt.-Gen. Krebs revised Army Group 
Centre’s assessment of the enemy situation and concluded that ‘the point of 
concentration of the enemy attack’ would be directed ‘against the wings of the 
army group’s eastern front’.84 It transpired that only Army Group Centre possessed 
unequivocal indications of an enemy marshalling of forces which had almost been 
completed. That was not the case of any other major formation, not even Army 
Group North Ukraine. The meeting would have been the right moment to react to 
the danger—eight days before the large-scale offensive expected on 22 June—but 
there is not the slightest sign that Army Group Centre’s chief of staff succeeded in 
alarming the other participants. Instead, he gave in and accepted the assurance that 
the (fairly weak) 20th Armoured Division would also be assigned to him.®° 

Meanwhile, the signs of an imminent large-scale offensive continued to mount up. 
The massing of artillery at the subsequent breakthrough points, for example, was 
sufficiently detected. The most important pointer, however, was the regrouping of 
the Soviet air force. In the event of an operational change of point of concentration 
it is notoriously difficult to move armoured units over a long distance, and even 
more difficult to move infantry units. In the case of air forces, however, it can be 
done very quickly, so Ic sections are particularly alert to movements of air squad- 
rons. Such operations are in fact the most conclusive sign of imminent offensives, 
and it was precisely in that sector that a dramatic development was taking place. On 
29 May the 438 German aircraft in the sector of Army Group Centre had been 
faced with 3,495 identified Soviet planes.8° By 19 June, in the space of only three 
weeks, that number had increased by 1,000 to 4,500 aircraft, in a sector that was 
supposedly in the lee of the wind.8” The time had come to sound the alarm bells. 
The situation cried out for action against the impending catastrophe. 

In the summary assessment of the enemy situation dated 19 June, which was 
the last before the start of the attack, Army Group Centre’s Ic section noted: 
‘The picture has [...] changed considerably since 2 June. Until then, what was to 
be anticipated was local offensive action [...] aiming at operational encirclement. 
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Developments on the army group’s eastern front since that date indicate [...] 
more extensive enemy intentions.’8 The Ic section now suspected that the aim of 
the impending enemy offensive was to ‘break through the front and bring about 
the collapse of the protruding salient at several points’. 8° If the enemy situation 
report had ended with that sentence, the higher operations staffs would have 
been forced to react. It seems typical of the inconsistency of Army Group Centre 
HQ, however, that this alarming prediction was immediately tempered in the 
next sentence by the statement that the disposition of the Red Army forces 
‘does not permit the conclusion that the enemy has a more ambitious objective, 
such as Minsk’.°° Thereupon, the preceding operational conclusions collapsed like 
a house of cards. 

The erroneous interpretation of the situation by Army Group Centre command 
seems all the more incomprehensible in the light of the Ic section’s annotations on 
the situation maps.°! These, given the large number of Soviet divisions detected, 
show a very alarming scenario. Above all, the high concentration of troops on the 
flanks of the Belorussian bulge near Vitebsk and Bobruisk—that is, just where the 
subsequent main breakthrough took place—is unmistakable. It takes no great effort 
of the imagination to see the thrust groups linking up in depth in the area of Minsk. 
Evaluation of the situation maps with regard to the ongoing Soviet reinforcements 
shows a dynamic development over time that was unprecedented in the course of 
the campaign. It is, therefore, puzzling why Army Group Centre HQ played the 
threat down to such an extent. 

The army group’s Ic section had clearly detected the operational massing of 
forces in the area near the front. The only problems concerned detection of the 
second staggered line of forces and the armoured reserves deeper in the hinterland. 
Thus, the movement of a Soviet army to each of the wings went undetected or was 
considered of concern to the neighbouring army group. Nor was there any 
unambiguous mention of the transfer of 5th Guards Armoured Army to the 
Smolensk area.°* Nevertheless, the intelligence results were more than sufficient 
for a correct appreciation of Soviet offensive intentions. The Red Army’s superior- 
ity was ‘enormous and in some places quite fantastic’.°* The overkill was such that a 
fraction of the 4,000 tanks deployed in the first phase of the offensive would have 
been sufficient to ensure success. To appreciate the enemy’s intentions, therefore, it 
was by no means necessary to identify the full Soviet assembly of forces down to the 
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last tank. That is even more true of the artillery, which had been massed near the 
front in unprecedented concentration. The following comparison of numbers is 
instructive: at the beginning of the Russian campaign, the whole German eastern 
army had only 7,000 artillery cannon at its disposal,?4 whereas in the summer of 
1944 the Red Army deployed a total of 45,000 cannon and grenade launchers 
against Army Group Centre in Operation BAGRATION alone, of which 24,383 were 
already used in the initial phase.°° So even if only the tip of the iceberg was visible, 
the signs of an imminent large-scale offensive must have been more than obvious. 
General Kurt von Tippelskirch was therefore right to conclude in retrospect that 
‘the picture of the enemy situation was exceptionally clear, and the multitude of 
observations no longer left any room for belief that it was a case of feigned troop 
concentrations and diversionary manoeuvres’.°° Why then did Army Group Centre 
HQ—first and foremost Field Marshal Busch—not have the courage to draw the 
irresistible conclusion and sound the alarm? The underlying reason, a factor of 
decisive importance, is discussed separately at the end of this chapter. 


(c) The ‘Trilemma’ Faced by Foreign Armies East 


The attempt to predict the point of concentration of the Soviet summer offensive 
involved an equation with three unknowns, since the Red Army’s superiority had 
increased to such an extent that it was capable of launching a major offensive 
against three German army groups simultaneously. At first, the Foreign Armies East 
Department of the OKH had speculated only on whether the point of concentra- 
tion would be directed against Army Group South Ukraine or Army Group North 
Ukraine. The dilemma became a trilemma when, from May 1944, enormous 
preparations for an offensive against Army Group Centre were also reported. 
Foreign Armies East, under Maj.-Gen. Gehlen, was thus confronted with one of 
the most difficult tasks of the whole eastern campaign. Surprisingly, it attributed 
greater significance to the threat to Army Group Centre than did the army group’s 
own HQ. In its enemy situation assessment of 13 June, it reported that the enemy 
was ‘planning to go beyond holding attacks and to launch an offensive operation 
from the Gomel-Smolensk area ultimately aimed at Minsk’.?” 

Foreign Armies East had detected that the Red Army intended to deploy 
independent ‘mobile armoured groups’ for the first time, which indicated a deep 
operational thrust.?® That raised the question as to the main objective of the Soviet 
summer offensive. Maj.-Gen. Gehlen was not in an enviable position. His Soviet 
opponents were generally well informed about German plans since the fighting was 
taking place on Soviet territory, where the civilian population was able to provide 
sufficient information about German troop movements in the hinterland. The enemy 
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intelligence departments of the western Allies were also surprisingly well informed 
about German intentions. Their strategic reconnaissance planes kept a watch on 
the German hinterland. Above all, British intelligence had managed to break the 
German ‘Enigma’ radio code, so that the plans and orders of the German oper- 
ations staffs could be read like an open book. Gehlen’s department, on the other 
hand, was often groping in the dark. While it could monitor Soviet units deployed 
near the front, it was scarcely able to detect the assembly of forces in the rear. Thus, 
Foreign Armies East was sometimes forced to resort to blind guesses based on 
intuition rather than empirical data. 

On 13 June Gehlen made a fundamental assessment of the enemy situation in 
which he attempted to put the expected Soviet offensives on the eastern front in 
chronological order. He predicted an operation in two stages. The Red Army would 
begin with heavy attacks on the wings of Army Groups Centre and South Ukraine 
in order to ‘deceive the German command as to the point of concentration and 
withdraw the reserves from the area between the Carpathians and Kovel’.°? Once 
the centre had been weakened in favour of the wings, the real main offensive would 
be launched against Army Group North Ukraine. Col.-Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, the 
OKH chief of staff, agreed with that enemy situation assessment. There was also 
extensive agreement on the part of the OKW.!° Hitler too thought the point of 
concentration of the expected Soviet offensive would be in the area of Army Group 
North Ukraine, and specifically on the northern wing near Kovel.!0! 

On 22 June the offensive against Army Group Centre began exactly as the 
German armies involved had anticipated, at the expected time and in the expected 
sectors of the front, but with totally unexpected force. Since then, Foreign Armies 
East has been repeatedly blamed for the disaster, with Army Group Centre HQ 
already at the time seeking to divert attention from its own failure. In the post-war 
period this myth was mainly established by Hermann Gackenholz, formerly the 
keeper of Army Group Centre’s war diary. 1? 

To be quite clear: Foreign Armies East was well aware that Army Group Centre 
was under great threat. Maj.-Gen. Gehlen even considered that threat greater than 
the army group’s own HQ was prepared to admit. But he was also aware of the far 
greater danger that would arise if the Soviet forces broke through in the area of 
Army Group North Ukraine, especially at Kovel. That is why his attention 
remained focused on the sector of the neighbour to the south.!° 

The latter threat had to be considered as very real indeed, since 1st Ukrainian 
Front, under Marshal Ivan Stepanovich Konev, was massed directly opposite the 
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centre of Army Group North Ukraine. According to Soviet sources, it was ‘the 
largest army front ever assembled for offensive operations in the Great Patriotic 
War’.!94 In the same official account we read: “Once the fascist high command had 
concluded that the main action was taking place there [in the area of Army Group 
Centre], and had transferred its reserves there from the south, the troops of Ist 
Ukrainian Front would launch the offensive resolutely in the direction of Lvov.’!°° 
On 13 July 1st Ukrainian Front broke through the positions of Army Group North 
Ukraine from the outset. A few days later, on 18 July, the reinforced left wing of 1st 
Belorussian Army, commanded by Marshal Rokossovsky, attacked near Kovel and 
also achieved an operational breakthrough. 

Looking at the whole eastern front in the early summer of 1944, rather than just 
the sector of Army Group Centre, it is hard to sustain the allegation of total failure 
repeatedly levelled at Foreign Armies East since that time.!°° All three enemy 
offensives predicted by Maj.-Gen. Gehlen did in fact take place within a short time 
on the front sectors in question. On 20 August, after the attacks on Army Groups 
Centre and North Ukraine, the Red Army launched a powerful offensive against 
Army Group South Ukraine which led to the collapse of the whole Balkan front. The 
fact remains, however, that Foreign Armies East (owing to its fixation on Kovel) 
classified the offensive against Army Group Centre as no more than a secondary 
operation. Had the full extent of the danger been recognized in time, defeat could not 
have been avoided, but the extent of the catastrophe suffered by the units in the 
exposed salient could have been reduced decisively by timely counter-measures. 


(d) The Causes of the Erroneous Assessment 
by German Enemy Intelligence 


Distraction by Events on Other Fronts 


For Germany, June 1944 was the most crisis-ridden month in the war so far. On 
4 June the Allies liberated Rome, on 6 June the Normandy invasion began, and 
on 9 June the Red Army launched an offensive in Karelia that resulted in the 
defection of Finland from the war against the Soviet Union. News of all these disasters 
distracted attention from the danger to Army Group Centre that was brewing in the 
east at the same time. In this situation the concentration of power in the person of 
Hitler played a fateful role, especially the fact that he was not only supreme 
commander of the OKW but supreme commander of the OKH as well. In June 


104 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 97. 105 Tbid. 27. 
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Soviet-imposed radio silence resulting in the lack of German radio surveillance was lifted after the start 
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1944 he criminally neglected the latter function, focusing his attention one-sidedly 
on the OKW theatre in the west and less on the OKH theatre in the east. 


Lack of Aerial Reconnaissance 


The Luftwaffe had far too few reconnaissance aircraft to cover the vast expanse of 
Russian territory, and many of them had been transferred to the west in view of the 
imminent Allied invasion. But even for the aircraft that remained, there was not 
enough fuel. The forced rationing meant that sometimes reconnaissance flights 
could be conducted only in good weather, when the Soviet forces suspended their 
troop movements anyway. In-depth reconnaissance was virtually impossible, given 
the density of Soviet fighter defence. The aerial reconnaissance results were depress- 
ingly poor, as can be seen from a letter of 26 June 1944 from the commander-in-chief 
of Army Group North, Col.-Gen. Georg Lindemann, to the commander-in-chief of 
Air Fleet 1, in which he reproached the latter with the fact that the Soviets had 
withdrawn 37 rifle divisions, eight armoured units, and one artillery division from 
the front facing his army group, ‘without any information to that effect from aerial 


reconnaissance ’.!97 


Insufficient Depth of Ground Reconnaissance 


The Soviet front facing Army Group Centre was so densely occupied by troops that 
German reconnaissance patrols were barely able to get through it. As a result, in 
most sectors only units located near the front were detected. The undetected 
number of enemy troops and reserves actually assembled was almost impossible 
to calculate. Yet in order to assess Soviet operational intentions correctly, it would 
have been necessary, above all, to reconnoitre the enemy’s second staggered line of 
forces in the hinterland. 


Radio Silence 


Soviet radio traffic had previously been one of the most important sources of 
information for German enemy intelligence. But just before this decisive offensive, 
the Red Army succeeded for the first time in doing without their insecure radio 
communications and maintaining strict radio discipline. In this crucial phase, the 
‘electronic oracle’ fell silent. 


Simultaneous Soviet Points of Concentration 


The superiority of the Red Army was so overwhelming that it could prepare and 
carry out several offensives at the same time. That gave rise to problems, especially 
for Foreign Armies East, in predicting the main point of concentration. 


107 OB HGr Nord, 26 June1944, to OB Luftflotte 1, in KTB HGr Nord, 26 June 1944, BA-MA 
RH 19 HI/310, fos. 107-10. 
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Maskirovka’ 


The Soviet forces were masters of ‘maskirovka’ (camouflage and deception). They 
successfully concealed the massing of forces by exploiting the terrain to best 
advantage and moving units at night, while simulating offensive preparations in 
remote sectors of the front. When the decision was taken to direct the main 
offensive against Army Group Centre rather than against Army Group North 
Ukraine at Kovel, they continued to divert the enemy’s attention to Kovel. The 
Soviet high command sent empty goods trains to Kovel at night, and then had 
them return during the daytime, when they were clearly visible to German 
reconnaissance.!°8 Such measures contributed to Foreign Armies East’s initial 
assumption that the main point of concentration would be at Kovel. Only in the 
final phase of the Soviet assembly of forces did the German Ic sections of the 
individual armies see through the deception. In any case, the offensive units 
detected at Kovel were not necessarily a deceptive manoeuvre by the Stavka. That 
was seen on 18 July, when the Red Army did indeed launch a powerful offensive in 
that area. Shortly before, an average of 35 tanks and 178 cannon per kilometre of 
front had been deployed against the armies of Army Group Centre stationed in the 
Belorussian bulge in the main concentration sectors; at Kovel the average was 83 
tanks and 356 cannon per kilometre.!°? 


Field Marshal Busch’s Subservience to Hitler 


The main responsibility for the disaster which befell Army Group Centre lay with 
its own commander-in-chief. Instead of duly passing on the reports he received and 
sounding the alarm, he even made light of the danger. Although far from all of the 
deeply staggered Soviet attacking units had been detected, the intelligence results 
were more than sufficient. But the army group command seemed blind to the 
danger. The key to this apparently inexplicable behaviour is an event that took 
place on 20 May 1944, far from the eastern front, at Fithrer headquarters. When 
Busch tried to draw attention to the impending danger of a large-scale Soviet 
offensive against his army group, Hitler flew into a rage. Brutally rejecting the idea, 
the dictator delivered himself of a cynical, calculated jibe. He had not known, he 
said, that Busch too was ‘one of those generals who always look backwards’.1!° 
Hitler, a master of malicious insinuation, had hit the field marshal exactly at his sore 
point. Busch, who thought of himself as a convinced National Socialist and an 
absolutely loyal follower of the Fiihrer, was shaken to the core.!!1 From then on, he 
spared no effort to regain Hitler’s trust and give proof of unconditional obedience. 
There could be no more passing on of ‘defeatist’ reports about an impending 
Soviet offensive, irrespective of the enormous danger threatening his army group. 
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Not daring to resist the ideological overruling of his professional judgement, Field 
Marshal Busch remained strangely silent. Such behaviour, however, had meanwhile 
become only too typical of part of the German corps of generals. In December 
1942 Col.-Gen. Paulus had not dared break out of Stalingrad against Hitler’s 
orders. In the summer of 1944 Field Marshal Busch, faced with the threat of a 
‘super Stalingrad’, did not even dare pass on unambiguous intelligence findings for 
fear of angering his leader. 


5. HITLER’S ‘FORTIFIED PLACES’: THE DOCTRINE 
OF SELF-IMPOSED ENCIRCLEMENT 


The foregoing discussion raises the question of how the German command ought 
to have reacted to the intelligence findings that forces were being assembled for an 
offensive against Army Group Centre. Reinforcement by reserves was no solution, 
since even if all the reserves on the eastern front had been brought in, they would 
not have been nearly sufficient to stop the avalanche. The other alternative 
was for Army Group Centre to go over to mobile defence and withdraw to 
positions in the rear. That would have made it possible to slow the enemy 
attack and save the exposed units in the Belorussian bulge from the threatening 
encirclement and destruction. Army Group Centre HQ logically envisaged two 
withdrawal options. !!2 


‘Smaller Solution’ 


In the event of a major Soviet offensive, Fourth Army would withdraw behind the 
Dnieper, where construction of the ‘Bear Line’ had already begun on the west bank. 
That line of defence continued north of Orsha with the “Tiger Line’ prepared by 
Third Armoured Army, which ran as far as the Dvina. Apart from shortening the 
front by 80 kilometres, this would also have meant giving up the Vitebsk salient, 
which was especially threatened with enclosure. 


‘Larger Solution’ 


Withdrawal of the front behind the Berezina was considered much more effective 
operationally. With the silent consent of Army Group Centre HQ, the armies had 
already prepared the “Beaver Line’, which ran behind the Berezina river from 
Bobruisk to Polotsk. Withdrawal to that position in good time, with troops intact, 
was also advisable in view of the intense partisan activity in the forests east of the 
Berezina. The greatest advantage, however, was that the front would be shortened 
by some 250 kilometres, thereby freeing up large numbers of reserves. This would 
also have been in line with the thinking of the OKH, which was contemplating the 


12 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2054, 2-3; Gackenholz, ‘Der Zusammenbruch der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 
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formation of a reserve army behind the northern wing of Army Group Centre. 
The Red Army’s ability to take the Germans by surprise by developing unexpected 
points of concentration could be countered only by means of a freely available large 
formation. As things stood, the Wehrmacht had to hold a 2,240-kilometre front 
line in the east without any reserves. Col.-Gen. Jodl had already put the most 
radical solution to the OKW at the beginning of 1944. He considered it unrea- 
sonable that, because of the unfavourable course of the eastern front, with its many 
salients and bulges, numerous units were tied down unnecessarily when they were 
urgently needed elsewhere. He had therefore proposed withdrawing to the shortest 
line between the Baltic and the Black Sea and taking up a defensive position 
running from Riga to Odessa. Straightening the front in that way would free up 
20 divisions at a stroke, which could then be deployed either for operational 
counter-attacks in the east or for defence against the impending invasion on the 
Channel coast.!!3 Hitler had categorically rejected the proposal. Field Marshal 
Busch similarly received a curt rebuke on 20 May, when, drawing attention to the 
disproportion between the length of the front which Army Group Centre had to 
hold and the forces available to it, he had proposed withdrawal to the Dnieper or 
Berezina line.!!4 

Hitler’s strategy of ‘holding on’ reached its peak with the notorious Fithrer Order 
No. 11 of 8 March 1944, decreeing the establishment of ‘fortified places’ on the 
eastern front. Hitler declared categorically: “The “fortified places” will fulfil the 
function of fortresses in former historical times. They will ensure that the enemy 
does not occupy these areas of decisive operational importance. They will allow 
themselves to be surrounded, thereby holding down the largest possible number of 
enemy forces.’"!!° The following passage had a particularly fatal effect in the 
summer of 1944: ‘Only the commander-in-chief of an army group in person 
may, with my approval, relieve the fortified place commandant of his duties, and 
perhaps order the surrender of the fortified place.’!!° 

Hitler’s ‘fortified places’ were supposed to act as breakwaters to stop the ‘Red 
tide’.'!7 These imaginary fortifications were located all over the eastern front, but 
they had particularly disastrous consequences in the case of Army Group Centre, 
where at the beginning of the Soviet summer offensive 12 to 13 German divisions 
fell victim to Hitler’s absurd self-containment order.'!® Above all, the troops 
deployed in the ‘fortified place’ on the eastern edge of the Belorussian bulge risked 
being cut off in the very first days of a Soviet attack. For Bobruisk, Mogilev, and 
Orsha, Hitler had stipulated an occupying force of one to two divisions each, for 
Vitebsk as many as three. These provisions were criticized by Army Group Centre, 
whose operations department invoked the following counter-arguments: 


¢ There were too many ‘fortified places’ in the area of the army group, tying 
down a number of units that was ‘debilitating’ for the rest of the front. 
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Table V.1.1. Planned distribution of forces in ‘fortified places’ in the sector of Army Group 
Centre (29 March 1944) 


Fortified Place | Command Authority Security Contingent — Planned Total Contingent 


Brest-Litovsk Second Army 1 Rgt. (reinf.) 2 Div. 
Pinsk Second Army 1 Buln. 1 Div. 
Luninets Second Army 1 Buln. 1 Div. 
Bobruisk Ninth Army 2 Beln. 2 Div. 
Mogilev Fourth Army 2 Ben. 2 Div. 
Orsha Fourth Army 1 Buln. 2 Div. 
Borisov Fourth Army 1 Buln. 2 Div. 
Vitebsk Third Armoured Army 2 Beln. 3 Div. 
Minsk Army Group Centre 1 Regt. 2 Div. 
Vilna Army Group Centre 1 Regt. 2 Div. 
Slutsk Army Group Centre 1 Bln. 1 Div. 
Baranovichi Army Group Centre 1 Buln. 1 Div. 


Source: OK HGr Mitte, Ia No. 3900/44 g.Kdos., 29 Mar. 1944, ‘Befehl fiir die Einrichtung der Festen Platze im 
Bereich der HGr Mitte’, BA-MA, RH 19 II/240, 4, fos. 70-1. 


¢ The necessary quantities of building and barrier materials, and so on, as well as 
the number of sapper units needed to do the work, would be lacking for the 
construction of the main battle line and for the establishment of rearward 
positions. 


¢ In view of the tight ammunition situation, no stocks could be laid in for the 
fortified places. 


* Given the shortage of general staff officers, such a concentration of command 
personnel appeared unjustified. 


¢ The security units needed for the fortified places would be lacking for anti- 
partisan combat.!19 


On 20 May, however, the highly consequential meeting at Fiihrer headquarters 
took place. As already mentioned, Field Marshal Busch did a sharp about-turn and 
rigorously implemented Hitler’s ‘hold on’ orders. He defended the concept of 
fortified places and invoked Hitler’s maxim: “The word “withdraw” no longer 
exists.’!?° From then on, the commanders-in-chief of the armies had the impression 
that Busch ‘had no mind of his own and did not even defend the interests of 
the troops’.!?! This gave rise to a vehement dispute with Col.-Gen. Reinhardt 
concerning the Vitebsk fortified place, which would tie down three of Reinhardt’s ten 
divisions. All in all, there were five divisions in the narrow Vitebsk salient, inside a 
sack that could be tied shut at any moment. Reinhardt considered it a ‘fundamental 
error’ to concentrate defence efforts on such an exposed city. In his view, it was 
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‘more important that the whole army front should hold’.!?? In a communication to 
the OKH dated 15 April, he spoke against giving ‘one-sided priority’ to the Vitebsk 
fortified place.!?3 At the same time he began, on his own authority, to withdraw 
from the city personnel intended for the construction of fortifications. 

Field Marshal Busch played an ambivalent role, staunchly defending Hitler’s 
concept of fortified places despite his own professional doubts. This led him into 
remarkable intellectual contortions, such as responding to Reinhardt’s arguments 
with Hitler’s assertion that ‘the Vitebsk fortified place is certainly tying down 
30-40 enemy divisions and so holding back forces that would otherwise be free 
for the offensive in a westerly or south-westerly direction’.!24 Reinhardt adduced 
two convincing reasons for his opposition. First of all, it was unrealistic to assume 
that the Soviet command would actually allow itself to be tied down by the Vitebsk 
fortified place. After enclosing the city, the Red Army attacking units would 
probably just continue their advance. In fact, Reinhardt added, the Vitebsk traffic 
node was already being circumvented by the Russians.!7° The fortified place was 
thus having exactly the opposite effect to that intended: it was not Soviet but 
German troops who were tied down in Vitebsk—troops who were urgently needed 
to hold the whole undermanned German front line. Secondly, once Vitebsk was 
enclosed, there would be no more troops available to plug the gaps arising and 
establish a new front line further back. And a relief attack on Vitebsk was out of the 
question anyway, because of the lack of reserves. It therefore made no sense to 
‘declare Vitebsk a fortified place and hold it’.!7° On the contrary, in the event of 
a renewed large-scale offensive, ‘everything should be removed from Vitebsk’.!*7 
Busch was unable to refute Reinhardt’s arguments but, invoking Hitler, he nevertheless 
refused to make any changes to the order already issued. 

Reinhardt’s reservations were shared by the commanders-in-chief of the group’s 
other armies. An entry in Ninth Army’s war diary, for example, reads: 


The army command considers that the orders designating the larger towns in the 
combat zone as ‘fortified places’ are particularly dangerous [...] The knowledge that 
one is chained to combat methods that caused enemy defeat in earlier victorious 
campaigns but of whose correctness in the present circumstances one cannot in all 


conscience be convinced [...] makes one contemplate coming events with a sense of 
foreboding. !78 
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At this point, it will be helpful to examine the various aspects of Hitler’s ‘fortified 
places’ concept. 


Strategic Aspect 


As already mentioned, Hitler’s strategy in the summer of 1944 can be summed up 
in the simple phrase ‘strike in the west, hold firm in the east’. The European theatre 
of war as a whole was like a room with two doors, one of which—the eastern one— 
was to be barricaded in order to shut out the attackers on one side, at least 
temporarily, while the defenders strove with all their might to expel the intruders 
on the opposite side of the room through the other door. The problem was, 
however, that barricading the eastern front against a superior enemy with strong 
armoured forces was no easy matter. Above all, Hitler made the mistake of failing to 
adopt a favourable defensive line. Instead, he was absolutely determined to defend 
every salient like a fortress. His frequently invoked role model, Frederick the Great, 
had maintained to the contrary that ‘he who seeks to retain everything, retains 
nothing’.!? Faced with a scarcely winnable war on multiple fronts, the Prussian 
king unhesitatingly gave up whole provinces—even including, for a time, his own 
capital—in order to concentrate on one theatre at a time, and defeated his enemies 
one after the other in ‘lightening campaigns’. Hitler, however, whose troops were 
deployed in the depths of the Russian interior, could not bring himself to give up 
territory. Instead of responding flexibly to the Red Army’s expected onslaught, he 
ordered rigid defence and thereby risked the total collapse of the front. Thus, a 
basically logical concept of strategic defence was opposed by a fundamentally wrong 
operational approach. 


Operational Aspect 


Whereas the Schlieffen school’s motto had been ‘Operation is movement’,!3° 
Hitler’s maxim was ‘holding on at all costs’.!5! In the summer of 1944 there was 
a permanent conflict between him and the corps of generals on the eastern front 
over the issue of rigid versus mobile defence. Manstein had always insisted that space 
be used as a weapon to outmanoeuvre an enemy superior in terms of mass. He 
demonstrated the correctness of that concept by his ‘strike on the backhand’ 
approach after the Stalingrad crisis. 13? In the same sense, Col.-Gen. Heinz Guderian, 
as inspector-general of armoured troops, declared to the Fihrer in a presentation on 
27 March 1944: “This war can never be decided in our favour by defence alone. We 
have to attack again.’'?? Whenever the armoured units had been deployed without 
regard to the principle of mobility, he said, they had been ‘ground to pieces’. 
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Guderian therefore called for a return to ‘the form of combat suited to us’, with the 
constitution of an operational reserve as a precondition for mobile defence.!34 For 
Hitler, however, ‘the idea of free operation in free space’ was ‘a load of rubbish’ .135 
On the offensive the dictator was fascinated by bold concepts and technical 
innovations, but on the defensive he remained a prisoner of the ideas of the First 
World War. In 1940 the Wehrmacht had achieved its legendary ‘blitzkrieg’ victory 
in France by switching from the positional warfare of the First World War to an 
operational war of movement, whereas Fithrer Order No. 11 on the establishment of 
‘fortified places’ sounded like a resurrection of the spirit of Verdun, Fort Douau- 
mont, and the subsequent Maginot Line. Hitler’s operational thinking seemed 
static, linear, and one-dimensional, hardening more and more into a fanatical 
insistence on ‘holding firm’. He demanded that ‘every square metre be defended 
to the last man’.!3° ‘T consider it a crime’, he declared, ‘to give up without bloody 
combat something that was won through bloody combat.’!3” He accordingly 
demanded unconditional defence of the fortified places ‘to the last breath’,!3* or 
‘until destruction of the garrison force’.!3? Schramm later reported that ‘Hitler, in 
an increasingly irrational manner, ordered positions to be held that it was no longer 
possible to hold, and at the same time forbade the timely reconnaissance and 
possible construction of rearward positions’.!4° Schramm considered that Hitler’s 
dogmatic attitude originated in his subjective experience as a corporal in the First 
World War. In the spring of 1917 the bulge in the front between Arras and 
Soissons was to be shortened by withdrawal to the Siegfried Line. When the troops 
learned of this, the retreat took place more quickly than the army leadership had 
planned. The units deployed in the bulge apparently no longer did their utmost to 
defend territory which, as everyone knew, was to be evacuated in a few days 
anyway. ‘With Hitler, the memory of that retreat hardened into the principle 
that fighting troops were “magnetically” attracted to rearward positions and should 
therefore never be exposed to temptation by premature preparation of defences in 
the hinterland.’!4! 

Manstein’s dismissal as commander-in-chief of Army Group South on 30 March 
1944 was highly significant in this respect. Hitler explained that ‘the time for 
grand-style operations in the east [...] was now past. All that counted now was to 
cling stubbornly to what we held.’!4* That concept was heavily criticized by the 
generals, and Col.-Gen. Zeitzler’s judgement is particularly damning: “Hitler saw 
his own role as issuing orders from his East Prussian headquarters to “hold firm”, 
“hold on at all costs”, “hold on no matter what”, meddling in the tiniest details of 
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the affairs of the commanders-in-chief, and reserving even the smallest decisions for 
himself.’ !43 


Tactical Aspect 


According to a widespread cliché, Hitler applied the defensive tactics of the First 
World War. In point of fact, his tactical thinking was even more backward. 
In 1914-18 the Germans had used a system of mobile defence later known as 
Grofkampfverfahren (‘major battle procedure’). Under that system, the front-line 
troops withdrew from the first line of defence shortly before the start of the enemy 
attack, so that the artillery barrage fell only on positions that had already been 
evacuated. If the attackers pushed forward in depth, they were no longer covered by 
their own artillery and suddenly came up against the “major battle line’ to which the 
defenders had pulled back. The attacking units, now within optimum range of the 
defenders’ staggered artillery, were crushed by the bombardment. The fact that this 
procedure could lead to notable tactical success in the Second World War too was 
seen in April 1945 in the battle of the Seelow Heights just before Berlin, where 
Marshal Zhukov ran straight into the ‘open knife’ of his adversary, Col.-Gen. 
Gotthard Heinrici.!44 In the summer of 1944, however, Hitler, in his obstinacy, 
often refused to allow the preparation of such rearward positions, so that the troops 
should not ‘look backwards’. 

It is precisely at the tactical level that psychological factors play an important 
role. Nothing made the German troops feel more uncomfortable than being 
deployed in purely static defence, since that involved from the outset the risk of 
encirclement. According to an occurrence report, the men associated ‘the concept 
of “fortified place” with thoughts of death or imprisonment’.!4> Hitler’s ‘hold firm’ 
paranoia led to an ‘encirclement psychosis’ among his soldiers. '4° 


Political/Propaganda Aspect 


Short of arguments for retaining the Vitebsk fortified place in his confrontation 
with Col-Gen. Reinhardt, Field Marshal Busch revealed Hitler’s real motive, 
namely prestige. Vitebsk, he explained, was ‘the only place on the eastern front 
whose loss would make the world sit up and take notice’.!4” Thus, the spectre of 
Stalingrad loomed on the horizon. That city too had been retained as a ‘fortified 
place’, against all military logic. Now that Hitler wanted to extend the dogma of 
‘holding on at all costs’ to the whole eastern front, more than just one army was in 
danger. 


143 Col.-Gen (ret.) Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grofSen Entscheidungen im zweiten Weltkriege’, 
BA-MA, Zeitzler papers, N 63/80, ii. 13. 

144 See Frieser, ‘Die Schlacht um die Seelower Héhen’, 136 ff. 

145 18. Flakdivision (mot.) —Kommandeur, 26 Aug.1944, ‘Der Zusammenbruch der Heeresgruppe 
Mitte im Sommer 1944’, BA-MA RL 7/522, 6, fo. 38. 

146 Ibid. 7, fo. 39. 147 Thid. 
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Hitler’s Most Important Reason: The Bridgehead Function 


The foregoing considerations do not sufficiently account for the frenetic intensity 
of Hitler’s insistence on the retention of ‘fortified places’ in front salients and 
bridgeheads. His irrational behaviour drove the military experts to the brink of 
despair. A new interpretation suggests itself, however, if the idea behind Hitler’s 
‘hold on’ tactics is carried to its logical conclusion. Given the disastrous situation, 
the dictator’s ideas appear visionary and utopian. But Hitler thought only in terms 
of victory or downfall, and staked everything on a turnaround in the war that might 
still be possible. Seen in that light, his apparently irrational ‘hold on’ paranoia has 
some intrinsic meaning. With his conqueror mentality, Hitler always thought 
offensively, never defensively. In short, his ‘fortified places’ were intended not 
only as defensive ‘breakwaters’ but also to serve as bridgeheads, even springboards, 
for future offensives once the tide of war had turned again in his favour. However 
illusory such thinking appears to us today, in Hitler’s obsessional view of the world 
it was not entirely illogical. The dictator’s utopian offensive strategy will be 
discussed again in detail in connection with Army Group North’s Courland pocket, 
which was designated as a single, oversized fortified place. It was for this folly that 
the dictator sacrificed so many of his troops. 


II. The Collapse of Army Group Centre 
in the Summer of 1944 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


1. THE ASYMMETRY OF FORCES 


(a) The Soviet Potential: An Unprecedented Concentration of Force 


The Red Army had repeatedly mobilized huge masses of troops and material in the 
eastern theatre, but the build-up of forces in June 1944 for the attack on the 
‘Belorussian balcony’ put into the shade every concentration of firepower and strike 
force previously mustered for a single operation. The deployment was staggered 
over time, in the following stages: 


The first phase of the major Soviet offensive against the Belorussian balcony, 
in which three of the four armies of Army Group Centre were located, began 
on 22 June. The German armies were faced by four Soviet army fronts, of 
which 14 general armies and one armoured army were deployed at the outset. 
In addition to their organic units, the Soviet armies were reinforced by a 
multitude of independent armoured units, artillery units, and so on, taken 
mainly from the central reserve (see Table V.11.2). In the initial phase the 
attacking forces already consisted of 1,254,300 troops (see Table V.1.3), 
supported by 24,383 cannon, heavy grenade launchers, and rocket launchers 
(‘Stalin organs’), and 4,070 fighting vehicles (2,715 tanks and 1,355 assault 
guns). A total of 6,334 aircraft were also deployed. Of these, 5,327 came from 
the four air armies of the individual army fronts, while 1,007 were long-range 


bombers (see Table V.1.4). 


On 18 July the left wing of 1st Belorussian Front launched a further offensive 
on the southern flank of Army Group Centre, where the German Second 
Army was positioned. Five general armies and one armoured army were 
deployed in the attack, supported once again by a large number of independ- 
ent units. They comprised a total of 416,000 troops, 8,335 artillery cannon, 
grenade launchers, and rocket launchers, 1,748 tanks and assault guns, and 
1,465 aircraft specially assigned to the left wing (see Table V.1.3). 


In the course of the operation, which lasted from 22 June to 29 August, in 
addition to the 172 divisions deployed from the outset, a further 24 divisions 
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Table V..1. Breakdown of Soviet forces for the Belorussian operation (1st Phase: 22 June 


to 4 July 1944) 


Stavka Army Fronts Armies Corps and Mobile Groups (Reserve) 
coordinator Divisions 
Ist Baltic Front 4th Shock 8th RAl.Corps I Armoured Corps 
Army 
6th Guards 24th RA. Div. 
Army 
43rd Army 
Marshal 3rd Beloruss. 39th Army 11th RA.Corps 5th Guards Armoured Army 
Vasilevsky Front 
5th Army 33rd RA. Div. (initially Stavka reserve) 
31st Army II Guards Armoured Corps 
11th Guards (of 11th Guards Army) 
Army 
Mechanized Cavalry Group 
(III Guards Cavalry Corps, 
III Guards Mech. Corps) 
2nd Beloruss. 33rd Army 7th RA.Corps several armoured brigades 
Front 
49th Army 22nd Rfl. Div. 
50th Army 
Marshal 1st Beloruss. 3rd Army 13th RA.Corps = Mechanized Cavalry Group 
Zhukov Front 
(right wing) 48th Army 39th RAl. Div. (IV Guards Cavalry Corps, 
65th Army I Mech. Corps) 
28th Army IX Armoured Corps (of 3rd 


Army) 
I Guards Armoured Corps 
(of 65th Army) 


Source: Niepold, Mittlere Ostfront, 48. 


(including the operations staffs of 2nd Guards Army and 51st Army), plus 
19th Armoured Corps, were thrown into the battle to exploit the initial 
successes.! All in all, the forces deployed in the Belorussian operation num- 
bered over 2.5 million troops, over 45,000 cannon and launchers, 6,000 tanks 
and assault guns, and around 7,000 front-line aircraft (not including over a 
thousand long-range bombers deployed at various stages).* 


| Grif sekretnosti sniat, 202-3. The list of 172 divisions comprises 160 rifle divisions (four of them 
Polish) and 12 cavalry divisions. There is a contradiction in the Soviet literature, however. According to 
Table 1 on p. 75 of “Belorusskaya operatsia v tsifrakh’, the number of rifle divisions deployed in the 
initial phase was 154, not 160. Apparently the four Polish divisions and another two rifle divisions were 


not taken into account. 


? Geschichte des Grofen Vaterlindischen Krieges, iv. 226. 
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(b) Army Group Centre: A House of Cards about to Collapse 


The example of Army Group Centre strikingly illustrates the discrepancy between 
appearance and reality that increasingly characterized the German high command’s 
assessment of its own force potential. The figures which Hitler so wanted to hear 
and with which he operated in his headquarters had long lost all relation to reality at 
the front. In theory, Army Group Centre, with its four armies and the units of the 
Wehrmacht commander in Belorussia deployed in the hinterland, had an impres- 
sive 47 divisions available (see Table V.u.5), giving the corresponding number of 
little flags on Hitler’s situation map.? In reality, however, some were still in the 
process of being created or restructured, while others were simply burned out. 
Many units, especially the security divisions, were not at the front anyway, but were 
engaged in the rear on surveillance tasks and anti-partisan combat. During the first 
phase of the operation, when Second Army on the southern flank was not yet under 
attack, the three armies in the Belorussian balcony, including the army group’s 
reserves, possessed at most 34 functional divisions,* of which 29 were directly at 
the front. 

Attention must be drawn at this point to the striking discrepancy between the 
target strength of the army group and the daily strength of its divisions and 
independent combat units. On 1 June the former was 849,000 men, while the 
latter was only about 486,000.° How is the difference of 363,000 men to be 
explained? For one thing, the target figure includes a conglomeration of all sorts of 
agencies and units in the army group’s huge hinterland which had something to do 
with the Wehrmacht but were scarcely suitable for deployment at the front. These 
included administrative departments, security units, the Reich Labour Service, 
390th Field Training Division, 103,000 Russian paramilitary auxiliaries, and so 
on. Moreover, target strength was only a notional quantity used to ‘compute the 
total strength of the German army’.° It included men on leave, men seconded to 
other units, and the sick and wounded. On the reference date in question (1 June), 
Fourth Army, for example, had 18,069 men on leave and 7,500 sick or wounded in 
hospital.” At Fithrer headquarters, however, they happily juggled with theoretical 
target figures instead of recognizing the actual strength, or rather weakness, of the 
troops at the front. If Second Army? is deducted from the daily strength of the army 
group (486,493), that leaves a total of 336,573 men for the three armies under 


3 The two corps detachments, D and E, were each counted as a division. 

4 This figure excludes 201st and 286th Security Divisions, which were deployed in the rearward 
area, as well as the units of Second Army. 

> Note dated 24 July 1944, ‘Iststirken und Tagesstirken des Feldheeres aufgegliedert nach 
Kriegsschauplatzen (Stand 1.6.1944)’, BA-MA RH 2/1339, fo. 29. 

6 OKH, GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I), No. 25865/42 geh., 13 Oct. 1942, ‘Gefechts- und 
Verpflegungsstarke’, BA-MA RH 2/1107, 2, fo. 37; see also OKH, GenStdH/OrgAbt. No. I/1620/ 
44 geh., 24 Feb. 1944, ‘Festlegung der Stirkebegriffe’, BA-MA RH 2/60, 1-2; on this, see Zetterling 
and Frankson, ‘Analyzing World War II’, 177. 

7 AOK 4, Ia, No. 2050/44 g.k., ‘Die Entwicklung der Lage bei der 4. Armee [...]’, BA-MA RH 
20-4/618, 78. 

8 The daily strength of Second Army was 149,920 men; see ‘Starkemeldung 2. Armee, Muster VI, 
Stand vom 1.6.1944’, BA-MA RH 20-2/906. 
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Table V.1.2. Number of major formations and independent troop units of the four Soviet 
army fronts at the start of the Belorussian operation (22 June 1944) 


Ist 3rd 2nd Ist Total 1st 
Balt. | Beloruss. Beloruss. Beloruss. Beloruss. 
Front Front Front Front Front 
right wing left wing 
(17 July) 
Combat troops: 
General armies 3 4 3 4 14 5 
Rifle divisions 24 33 22 39 118 36 
Armoured armies 1 = = 1 1 
Indep. armd. and mech. corps 1 4 - 3 8 4 
Indep. armd., mech., and aslt.gun 5 5 4 1 15 4 
brigades 
Indep. armd. and aslt.gun regiments 9 23 10 22 64 17 
Cavalry corps - 1 - 1 2; 2 
Artillery: 
Artillery divisions 2 4 - 4 10 3 
Indep. artillery brigades 3 5 6 7 21 11 
Indep. artillery regiments A 10 13 4 34 4 
Grenade launcher brigades 1 - 1 1 3 3 
Indep. grenade launcher regiments 4 4 4 6 18 5 
Rocket launcher divisions 1 1 1 3 1 
Indep. rocket launcher brigades - - 1 - 1 - 
Indep. rocket launcher regiments 5 7 5 11 28 7 
Other: 
Anti-aircraft divisions 3 D 2 4 14 4 
Indep. anti-aircraft regiments 6 7 10 4 27 5 
Tank-destroyer brigades 2 3 4 4 13 6 
Indep. tank-destroyer regiments 3. 4 3 7 17 6 
Sapper brigades 7 10 5 8 30 8 
Fortified areas 1 1 1 4 7 = 


Note: Additional reserves included 24 rifle divisions and one armoured corps. 


Source: ‘Belorusskaya operatsia v tsifrakh’, 75. 
ya Op 


attack in the Belorussian balcony. That is the figure used for the comparison of 
strength on 22 June (see Table V..6). However, even this figure needs further 
refinement. If combat strength is calculated instead of daily strength, the result 
(excluding Second Army)? is the alarmingly low figure of 166,673.10 It was that 
number of men who faced the Soviet avalanche at the beginning of the offensive. 

Army Group Centre’s greatest problem, however, was its lack of tanks. Signifi- 
cantly, the designation “Third Armoured Army’ was also wholly misleading. That 
formation had long possessed not a single tank, but only 76 assault guns. As 


> Tbid., where the combat strength of Second Army is given as 70,099 men. 

10 The combat strength of the army group, including Second Army, was 236,772 men; see OKH, 
OrgAbt I, 26 Jul. 1944, “Notiz: 1) Verbande: Stand 1.6. sowie 2) Fechtende Heerestruppen: Stand 
1.6., BA-MA RH 2/1341, fos. 31-2. 
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Table V..3. Soviet strength for Operation BAGRATION 


Ist Phase starting 22 June 2nd Phase starting — Total strength 
15 July 
(1st Baltic Front, 2nd and _ (left wing of Ist (22 June to 
3rd Belorussian Fronts, Belorussian Front) 29 August) 
right wing of Ist 
Belorussian Front) 
Personnel 1,254,300 416,000 2.5 million 
Artillery cannon, 24,383 8,335 45,000 
grenade launchers, and 
rocket launchers 
Tanks 2,715 1,126 over 6,000 (tanks 
Assault guns 1,355 622 and assault guns) 
Front-line aircraft 5,327 1,465 over 7,000 
Long-range aircraft 1,007 over 1,000 


Source: “Belorusskaya operatsia v tsifrakh’,77; Geschichte des Grofsen Vaterliindischen Krieges, iv. 226. 


Table V..4. Strength of Soviet air armies before the start of the Belorussian operation (20 


June 1944) 
Ist Baltic 3rd Beloruss. 2nd Beloruss. 1st Beloruss. 
Front Front Front Front (right 
wing) 
3rd Air Army Ist Air Army 4th Air Army 16th Air 
Army 
Category: 
Fighters 403 767 196 952 2318 
Ground-attack planes 368 547 193 636 1744 
Bombers 392 — 263 655 1310 
Night bombers 79 81 121 150 431 
Reconnaissance planes 52 77 18 32 179 
Front-line aircraft 902 1864 528 2033 5327 
Long-range bombers 1007 
Total: 6334 


Source: “Belorusskaya operatsia v tsifrakh’, 78. 


inconceivable as it may seem, at the beginning of June there was only one major 
armoured unit in the whole northern half of the eastern front, namely 12th 
Armoured Division, which belonged to Army Group North. In view of the 
threatening Soviet concentration of forces, 20th Armoured Division was transferred 
to Army Group Centre from Army Group North Ukraine immediately before the 
start of the offensive. But even including its 56 fighting vehicles,!! the total number 


11 App. to 20. Pz.Div., Ia Nr. 666/44 geh., 4 June 1944, ‘Meldung vom 1. Juni’, BA-MA RH 10/ 


157, fo. 42. 


Table V.u.5. Army Group Centre: order of battle on 22 June 1944 
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Divisions Army Corps Armies Army Group 
252nd Inf.Div. IX Reserves: 
Corps Det. D Third Armd. Army 20th Armd. Div. 
246th Inf.Div. 14th Inf. Div. 
4, Lw.Fld.Div. ul Army reserve: 
6. Lw.Fld.Div. 95th Inf. Div. Armd. Inf. Div. 
206. Inf. Div. ‘Feldherrnhall’ 
197th Inf.Div. Rearward army area: (for OKH special duties) 
299th Inf. Div. VI 201st Sec.Div. 
256th Inf.Div. 
78th Aslt.Div. 
25th Armd. Inf. Div. 
260th Inf. Div. Soul 
110th Inf.Div. Fourth Army 
337th Inf.Div. XXXI Rearward army 
12th Inf. Div. pain: area: 286th Sec. 
31st Inf. Div. Div. 
18th Armd. Inf. Div. XI 
267th Inf. Div. 
57th Inf.Div. 
134th Inf. Div. 
296th Inf.Div. 
6th Inf. Div. XXXV 
383rd Inf. Div. Ninth Army 
45th Inf. Div. Army reserve: 
36th Inf. Div. 707th Inf.Div. 
35th Inf. Div. XXXXI Armd. 
129th Inf. Div. 
292. Inf. Div. 
102. Inf. Div. nv 
7th Inf. Div. 
203rd Sec.Div. malt 
Corps Det. E xx Second Army 
(3rd Cav.Brig.) Army reserve: 
5th Lt.Inf.Div. Hun. Ist Cav. 
211th Inf. Div. Div. 
Hun. 12th Res. Div. eu 
221st Sec.Div. Wehrmacht 
Commander 
52nd Sec.Div. White Ruthenia 
39 1st Sec. Div. 390th F.T.D. 


Sources: BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2054, 191; Gackenholz, ‘Der Zusammenbruch der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 475; 
Niepold, Mittlere Ostfront, 33; BA-MA, RH 19 II/232, ‘Gliederung gro. Verb. (4.6.1944)’. 


of tanks was only 118.17 Assault guns had long been obliged to take over the role of 
tanks, even though their rigidly built-in cannon were of limited use in mobile 


12 The other 62 tanks were with Fourth Army; see AOK 4, Ia Stopa, ‘Einsatzbereite Panzer, 


Sturmgeschiitze u. s.Pak, Stand vom 20.6.1944’, BA-MA RH 20-4/1115. 
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Table V..6. Strength of Army Group Centre on 22 June 1944 


Belorussian Balcony Right wing Total strength 

(Fourth and Ninth Armies, | (Second Army) 

Third Armoured Army) 
Personnel 336,573 149,920 486,493 
(daily strength at 1 June 1944) 
Artillery cannon 2,589 647 3,236 
Tanks 118 - 118 
Assault guns 377 75 452 
Aircraft - - 602 


counter-attacks. Of those too, the three armies in the Belorussian balcony had 
only 377.13 That was not exactly an impressive number compared with the more 
than 6,000 tanks and assault guns (4,070 in the opening phase) deployed by 
the Red Army. 

The German inferiority in artillery was to prove particularly disastrous. In the 
Belorussian balcony (Third Armoured Army and Ninth Army) there were no more 
than 2,589 artillery systems, of which 1,305 were field guns.'* As for the infantry, it 
was not even possible to equip all groups with a machine gun.!° There was also a 
shortage of ammunition.!° While the Soviet artillery was so abundantly supplied 
with ammunition that at the beginning of the Belorussian operation it was able for 
the first time to apply a double rolling barrage on an operational scale,!” the 
German gun teams were obliged to use most types of ammunition very sparingly. !8 

The main problem, nevertheless, was the lack of mobility of the German units. 
In the summer of 1944 the Red Army was motorized to an enviable extent, helped 
by extensive supplies of motor vehicles from the United States and Britain, whereas 
the German forces, once feared as a ‘blitzkrieg army’, were engaged in an anachron- 
istic transition from motor vehicles to horse-drawn wagons.!? “De-motorization’ 


13 Fourth Army (see ibid.) had 225 assault guns, and Third Armoured Army 76 (see Pz.AOK 3, Ia, 
‘Sturmgeschiitzlage, Stand vom 16.6.1944’, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 326). Ninth Army also had 76 assault 
guns (see table “Pak, St.Gesch., Art.Rohre der 9. Armee, Stand 24.6.1944, BA-MA RH 20-9/199, 
fo. 84. Second Army’s 75 assault guns are not included here; see AOK 2, Ia, No. T 175/44 geh., 
“Tagesmeldung vom 22.6.1944’, BA-MA RH 20-2/902. 

‘4 Army Group Centre possessed a total of 3,236 artillery systems (of which 2,589 were in the 
Belorussian balcony); see Fremde Heere Ost (II c), Priif No. 1633, ‘Kraftegegeniiberstellung 1.6.-6.7.’, 
BA-MA RH 2/2649, fo. 22. Of that total, 647 were with Second Army. A calculation based on the 
figures for the individual units gives a similar result. The 1,305 field guns of Third Armoured Army, 
Fourth, and Ninth Armies, are listed in detail in Hinze, ‘Der Zusammenbruch’ [1980], 278 ff. Second 
Army, on the other hand, possessed 260 field guns; see KR communication of 18 June 1944, 
“Wéochentliche Zustandskurzberichte’, BA-MA RH 20-2/901. 

5 See Kréker, Fehleinschatzung, 174-6. 

16 Tn the spring of 1944 the shortage of ammunition had already assumed ‘catastrophic forms’; see 
Germany and the Second World War, v/XI. 603. 

17 Geschichte des Grofen Vaterlindischen Krieges, iv. 187. 

18 Hinze, Hitze, Frost und Pulverdampf, 285. 19 Tbid. 283. 
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Table V.u.7. Air Fleet 6: aircraft operational on 20 June 1944 


Target strength Actual strength Operational 
Strategic reconnaissance aircraft 50 44 21 
Tactical reconnaissance aircraft 115 99 69 
Fighters 124 104 61 
Night fighters 48 43 30 
Ground-attack aircraft 99 115 82 
Night ground-attack aircraft 82 81 53 
Bombers 386 434 286 
Total strength: 904 920 602 


Sources: OKL LwFiiSt, Ia op 1, Priif Nr. 1869, 20 June 1944, BA-MA: Kart 40/140; on target strength, see Gen.Qu. 
6. Abt. (V), 27 June 1944, ‘Einsatzbereitschaft der fliegenden Verbande, Stand: 20.6.1944’, BA-MA, RL 2 III/731, 
fos. 1-46. 


became the watchword, for two reasons. On the one hand, the German war industry 
was unable to deliver a sufficient number of motor vehicles. On the other, the fuel 
shortage was so acute that some motorized divisions were forced to give up their 
motor vehicles and convert to horses. The 14th and 36th Infantry Divisions had 
already been de-motorized. Now 18th and 25th Armoured Infantry Divisions had to 
give up all but 120 of their motor vehicles because the few vehicles available were to be 
combined in divisions deployed at major points of concentration.”° The increasing 
immobility of the German forces is strikingly illustrated by the fact that Third 
Armoured Army, which did not possess a single tank, instead had 60,000 horses.?1 
As a result of this process, the tempo of German military operations in the summer of 
1944 was increasingly determined by the marching pace of the infantry and the 
trotting speed of the horse-drawn wagons. Long-distance troop movements could be 
effected only by rail, but the railway lines were a highly endangered Achilles’ heel, since 
vast stretches of forest in the Belorussian hinterland were controlled by partisans. 

In the course of the campaign so far, the Luftwaffe had repeatedly intervened to 
compensate for the weakness of the army, but its condition too was now giving rise 
to considerable concern. Admittedly, the build-up of Soviet air strength had been 
detected and Air Fleet 6, the force assigned to Army Group Centre, had been 
reinforced accordingly. Indeed, its actual strength of 920 aircraft was now greater 
than its target strength of 904.7 But the lack of spare parts kept many planes 
grounded, so that only 602 were operational at the beginning of the offensive.?9 


20 Kréker, Fehleinschitzung, 176-7. 

21 PzAOK 3, O.Qu./Qu. 1, No. 612/44 g.Kdos., 4 June 1944, ‘Monatl. Beurteilung der 
Versorgungslage’, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 670. 

22 The disproportionately large number of bombers is striking. It is explained by the fact that IV Air 
Corps contained a concentration of long-range bombers which were required to intervene on other 
fronts too. On this, see the sketches in Muller, The German Air War, 194, 203. 

23 OKL LwFiist, Ia op 1, Priif Nr. 1869, 20 June 1944, BA-MA: Kart 40/140. On the target 
strength see Gen.Qu. 6. Abt. (V), 27 June 1944, ‘Einsatzbereitschaft der fliegenden Verbiande, Stand: 
20.6.1944’, BA-MA R, L 2 III/731, fos. 1-46). The calculation was made with help from UIf Balke 
(Freiburg). 
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And even these few aircraft were able to fly only a limited number of missions 
because fuel had been rationed. The necessary conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Luftwaffe was in the same situation as the army: the ‘operational air war’ of the 
initial phase of the war had degenerated into purely tactical support, and Soviet air 
superiority had assumed overwhelming proportions.74 

Direct Comparison of Forces: Comparison of the Soviet attacking units at the 
ready on 22 June with the forces available to Army Group Centre yields the 
following ratios for Soviet superiority in the first phase of the operation: personnel 
3.7:1, artillery 9.4:1, tanks 23:1, assault guns 3.6:1, aircraft 10.5:1. On closer 
examination, however, these figures still appear too favourable to the Germans. In 
June 1944 Army Group Centre had to fight a war on two fronts: on one side against 
a frontal attack by three-and-a-half Soviet army groups; on the other, in the rear 
against some 150,000 partisans. 

The length of front which Army Group Centre had to cover was strikingly 
disproportionate to its front-line forces. Along its 1,100 kilometres of front 
the army group had 35 divisions (excluding reserves and security units),”° that is, 
a 30-kilometre stretch per division. In the Belorussian balcony it had on average 
(without Second Army) two to three artillery cannon and one to two tanks or 
assault guns per kilometre of front.?° The opposing Soviet rifle divisions attacked in 
breakthrough sections with an attack frontage of around 1.3 kilometres, deploying 
an average of 178 artillery cannon and 36 tanks or assault guns per kilometre 
(in staggered lines). The massive deployment of forces on the left wing of 1st 
Belorussian Front in the second phase was even more concentrated. There the attack 
frontage of a rifle division was around 1 kilometre, and an average of 356 artillery 
cannon and 83 tanks or assault guns were deployed per kilometre of front.?7 

In the summer of 1944 the German army had to fight a ‘poor man’s war’ with 
‘burned-out’ units.? That assessment is particularly apt in the case of Army Group 
Centre. In the first years of the Russian campaign it had acquired a fearsome 
reputation, mainly because of its armoured operations. In the winter of 1943/4 it 
had still managed to beat back all enemy attacks and had been the only German 
army group to hold its lines until the spring. Since then, however, it had been only a 
shadow of its former self. To put it in a nutshell: in the summer of 1944 Army 
Group Centre was no longer capable of action at operational level. While its units 
could still carry out tactical defensive tasks, an operational-style defence involving 
large-scale counter-attacks (including attacks to relieve temporarily encircled ‘for- 
tified places’) no longer appeared realistic, given its under-armed, under-motorized, 
and under-supplied units. Nor were there any reserves worth mentioning on the 
eastern front, as all available German troops had been tied down since 6 June by the 
invasion battle in Normandy. The only possibility of avoiding disaster was to 
conduct a delaying withdrawal to in-depth positions, taking advantage of the 


24 Muller, The German Air War, 226-7. 

25 The figure of 35 divisions includes Corp Detachments D and E. 

26 Niepold, ‘Fihrung der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 62. 

7 ‘Belorusskaya operatsia v tsifrakh’, 77, 80. 28 KTB ORW, iv. 28, 39. 
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Diagram V.u.1 Strength ratios in the Belorussian balcony (22 June 1944) 


river obstacles. But that was precisely what Hitler had forbidden. The conclusion is 
that, in the summer of 1944, the weakened German eastern front was no more than 
a facade. Army Group Centre in the Belorussian balcony was a house of cards 
about to collapse. The generals in charge must have realized that defeat was 
inevitable and that continuation of the war would involve the senseless sacrifice 
of still more victims. 
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2. THE MILITARY PLANNING 


The operational plan imposed by Hitler—if, given its lack of operational depth, it 
can be described as such—was very simple. The army group’s units were to defend 
on the foremost front in a linear alignment, alongside each other like a string of 
pearls. This static system was rendered particularly rigid by Hitler’s designation of 
‘fortified places’.?? In the Belorussian balcony, the front stretched in the form of a 
half-circle from Polotsk to Kovel: 


¢ Third Armoured Army, under Col.-Gen. Georg-Hans Reinhardt, was 
deployed in the northern section, where defence of the Vitebsk salient was 
particularly problematic. 


In the centre of the Belorussian balcony stood Fourth Army, commanded by 
Col.-Gen. Gotthard Heinrici. Since, on Hitler’s orders, the defensively 
favourable Dnieper was not to be used as the foremost front line, a large 
number of Fourth Army units were positioned in a narrow bridgehead further 
to the east, with their backs to the river. The main defensive point of 
concentration lay in the northern wing, where the terrain, favourable to 
armour, was traversed by the Smolensk—Minsk highway. 


Ninth Army, under Gen. Hans Jordan, had to defend the Bobruisk sector in 
the south-eastern part of the balcony. 


The Army Group’s long southern flank, stretching along the Pripet marshes, 
was covered by Second Army, under Col.-Gen. Walter Weiss. That formation 
played no part during the first phase of the offensive, when the Soviet units 
concentrated on smashing the three armies in the northern part of the balcony. 


Only two divisions of OKH and army group reserves were available immediately, 
while another, 20th Armoured Division, was being brought in and was still on 
its way. 

The aim of the Soviet plan for Operation BAGRATION was to crush Army Group 
Centre and liberate Belorussia. The preliminary decision had already been taken in 
Moscow on 12 April, and on 31 May Stalin instructed the Stavka to convey the 
basic directive to the army fronts. The operation was code-named ‘Bagration’ after a 
Russian commander who died in 1812 in the battle against Napoleon. In view of 
the huge concentration of troops, the Stavka decided to assign its two best 
strategists to coordinate action at the front. Marshal Aleksandr Mikhailovich 
Vasilevsky was responsible for coordinating the actions of the northern attacking 
group, which consisted of 1st Baltic Front, under Gen. Ivan Khristoforovich, and 
3rd Belorussian Front, under Col.-Gen. Ivan Danilovich Chernyakhovsky. Marshal 
Georgii Konstantinovich Zhukov was responsible for coordinating the actions 
of the army fronts deployed in the south, namely 2nd Belorussian Front, under 
Col-Gen. Georgii Fedorovich Zakharov, and 1st Belorussian Front, under Gen. 
Konstantin Konstantinovich Rokossovsky. Only the right wing of 1st Belorussian 


29 See Part V, Chapter I.5. 
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Front was to take part immediately in the first phase of the offensive, but it had 
been reinforced to such an extent that it was even larger than a normal army front. 

The attacking forces were deployed in two staggered rows. In front, the general 
armies, supported by armoured units used as battering-rams, had the task of forcing 
a breakthough in the sectors of main effort. Behind them, the ‘mobile groups’ stood 
ready to make an operational thrust with massed armoured forces through the 
breaches opened up by the first row, and surround the German front-line units. In 
the case of 3rd Belorussian Front, for example, I] Guards Armoured Corps, with 
252 tanks and assault guns, was deployed as a ‘mobile group’ of 11th Guards Army, 
while the ‘Cavalry Mechanized Group’, with 322 fighting vehicles, served as a 
‘mobile group’ of the army front. In addition, 5th Guards Armoured Army, with 
524 fighting vehicles, which had initially been kept back as a Stavka reserve, was 
sent into battle as a further ‘mobile group’ of the army front.*° 

The plan was for the operation to be carried out in three phases. In the first phase, 
the front row of the attacking forces was to smash the German front-line units and 
achieve a breakthrough on the two wings of the attack, at Vitebsk in the north and 
Bobruisk in the south. 

The plan for the second phase was a pincer attack from the wings to encircle the 
German troops in the Belorussian balcony, with Ist and 3rd Belorussian Fronts 
advancing concentrically on Minsk. In this phase the armoured units of the ‘mobile 
groups’ would be brought to the front. In the preliminary attack they were to push 
forward in depth regardless of open flanks and join up in the rear of the German 
front at Minsk. The force attacking the German balcony in the centre, 2nd 
Belorussian Front, was considerably weaker. Its task was to hold down the units 
of the German Fourth Army positioned in the Mogilev area and prevent them from 
withdrawing rapidly in depth. The main task of Ist Baltic Front, deployed on 
the right wing, was to protect the flank against possible counter-attacks by Army 
Group North. 

In the third phase, for which planning had not yet been finalized, the remaining 
German units were to be chased westwards in the direction of the Polish border. 

A special role in the operation was played by the left wing of 1st Belorussian 
Front, which stretched along the Pripet marshes to Kovel. It was not to start its 
attack immediately but to wait until the German armies had been encircled at 
Minsk and the units of the right wing, which were advancing westward, had 
reached Baranovichi.*! It would then break through the northern wing of Army 
Group North Ukraine and swing north-west into the rear of Army Group Centre. 
However, this was not the ‘major solution’ of a thrust along the Vistula to the Baltic 
so feared by the German operations staffs, but only the ‘lesser solution’ of an 
advance on Warsaw. Nor was it planned that the units of the enormously re- 
inforced 1st Ukrainian Front should take part in the swing towards Warsaw: the 
intention was for them to push frontally westwards. Thus, instead of outmanoeuv- 
ring the two German army groups located between the Baltic and the Pripet by 


3° Niepold, Mittlere Ostfront, 48. 3! Rokossovsky, A Soldier’s Duty, 195. 
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means of a thrust in the rear, the Red Army attacked Army Group Centre with its 
main forces directly from the east. 


3. OPENING PHASE: THE OPERATIONAL 
BREAKTHROUGH ON THE WINGS 
(22 TO 28 JUNE 1944) 


The start of the battle of Belorussia was staged by the partisans. While the Germans 
troops stared spellbound at the front ahead of them, they received a blow in the 
back from what was probably the largest partisan operation of the Second World 
War. Belorussia, with its vast forests and inaccessible marshes, was ideal territory for 
partisan warfare.>? Around 143,000 partisans were active in the region, organized 
in 150 brigades and 49 independent detachments.*? They were directed by the Red 
Army, which supplied them with weapons and ammunition. As well as these, there 
were autonomous partisan groups fighting both against the Germans and against 
Soviet rule. Army Group Centre had constantly to devote large numbers of troops 
to ‘bandit repression’. Although it developed successful tactics, such as ‘shrinking 
encirclement’,*4 the enemy was too numerous for it make a lasting impact. The 
partisans were hard to catch, since they confined themselves to sporadic tactical 
stabs. Then came the great surprise: partisan action on an operational scale in the 
‘railway war’. On the night of 19 to 20 June all railway links in the hinterland of 
Army Group Centre as far as west of Minsk were severed by a total of 9,600 
explosions. A further 2,500 explosive charges were discovered in time and defused. 
This operation partially paralysed supply traffic for more than 24 hours,*? but it 
also had the probably unwanted side effect that all German troops in the area of 
Army Group Centre, down to the last man, were now on the alert. The blocking of 
the lines of retreat in the hinterland could only mean the start of a large-scale 
operation at the front. 

As generally expected, the Red Army began its offensive against Army Group 
Centre on 22 June, the third anniversary of the German attack on the Soviet 
Union.*° The attacks were staggered, however, to allow the bulk of the air combat 
forces to be concentrated each time on the sector of main effort. Third Armoured 
Army was attacked on 22 June, Fourth Army on the 23rd, and Ninth Army on 


32 On this, see Germany and the Second World War, vIN. 179-85. 

33 Geschichte des Grofven Vaterlindischen Krieges, iv. 174. 

34 These hunting methods were applied, for example, in the anti-partisan operations code-named 
CORMORANT, RAIN SHOWER, and SPRING FESTIVAL. 

35 OKH, FHO, appendix to Lagebericht Ost No. 1101, 21 June 1944, ‘Feindlage (Banden)’ No. 
464, BA-MA RH 2/1944, fo. 111; OKH HGr Mitte Ia, No. T 2891/44 geh., ‘Bandenmeldung vom 
21.6.1944’, BA-MA RH 19 II/245, fo. 26. Reports that 40,000 railway tracks were blown up and 147 
trains derailed in the course of that night (see, e.g., Grenkevich, The Soviet Partisan Movement, 259) are 
clearly propaganda exaggerations. 

36 Some Soviet accounts give the date of the actual start of the offensive as 23 June, considering 
22 June as a day of preliminary attacks. According to the German view, however, the attacks on 22 
June were already so massive as to mark the beginning of the battle of Belorussia. 
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the 24th. The Wehrmacht had been fighting the Red Army for years and thought it 
knew the enemy inside out. Now, after the long summer pause, came a great 
surprise. The Soviet attacks were conducted with unimaginably superior numbers 
and the force of an avalanche. Moreover, the Red Army did not attack, as it always 
had done, on the broadest possible front. This time it concentrated its forces tightly 
on the German pattern at the points of main effort, and in those sectors Soviet 
superiority attained grotesque proportions. For example, 3rd Belorussian Front 
deployed 204 cannon per kilometre of front against only two to three per kilometre 
on the German side.*” Since the Soviet artillery was, for the first time, firing a 
double rolling barrage ‘of operational dimensions’, two curtains of fire swept back 
and forth over the German trenches for more than two hours without pause. 
Rejecting the tactic which had proved effective up till then, Hitler had refused to 
allow the front-line troops to withdraw from the foremost trenches to a major battle 
line in the rear just before the start of the enemy attack. His obstinacy sealed the 
fate of many German soldiers, since much of the foremost defence system was 
literally pulverized. 

The Soviet air force was an even greater surprise. After suffering extensive 
destruction in the early months of the campaign, it had been gradually rebuilt at 
great effort. Now, with large numbers of German aircraft tied down by the invasion 
in the west, it ruled the skies. In the sector of Army Group Centre the Luftwaffe 
was able to deploy only 61 fighters against a total of 6,334 Soviet aircraft (see 
Tables V.1.7 and V.u.4). Maj.-Gen. Schiirmann, who managed to escape from the 
pocket to the east of Minsk, reported the ‘absolutely enormous deployment of 
enemy ground-attack aircraft and the total absence of our own planes’.*8 

In the weeks preceding the offensive, the commanders-in-chief of the German 
armies had warned repeatedly that the trenches were seriously undermanned, with 
an average of only 80 infantrymen per kilometre of front. The German lines were 
now attacked by an average of 750 Soviet infantrymen per kilometre, a numerical 
superiority of almost 10:1. And that calculation takes account of only the first wave 
of attacking forces. If the following waves are included, the ratio increases to at least 
15:1.°? That figure, however, is purely theoretical, since it assumes a 100 per cent 
survival rate for the defenders. In reality, not many were left after the barrage of fire 
by the Soviet artillery and aircraft. In addition, the Red Army already employed 
large masses of tanks and assault guns in the first wave of the attack. So all hell broke 
loose on the German front-line forces, who had no chance whatever of withstand- 
ing the attack. It was now up to the higher operations staffs to react to this 
catastrophic development. 


37 ‘Belorusskaya operatsia v tsifrakh’, 80; Niepold, ‘Filhrung der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 62. 

38 AOK 4 Ia, No. 2050/44 g.K., “Die Entwicklung der Lage bei der 4. Armee wahrend der 
russischen Sommeroffensive 1944 und die Vorgange bei den abgesprengten Verbinden 22.6. bis 
5.7.1944, BA-MA RH 20-4/618, 8. 
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(a) The Disaster of Third Armoured Army at Vitebsk 


Col.-Gen. Reinhardt now had to carry out a defensive task which he had vehe- 
mently opposed. In his view, the Vitebsk salient was a trap, and the German troops 
had to get out before it was too late. Hitler, however, was obsessed with the idea of 
defending the Vitebsk ‘fortified place’ to the last extremity. Immediately after the 
start of the Soviet offensive, the German forces were faced with the scenario of 
which Reinhardt had warned, that is, a pincer attack on either side of Vitebsk. On 
the east of the salient, [X Army Corps was attacked by 1st Baltic Front’s 43rd Army 
and 6th Guards Army, followed by the I Army Corps ‘mobile group’.4° On the 
south-east, VI Army Corps was attacked by 3rd Belorussian Front’s 39th and 5th 
Armies, followed by the armoured units of the Cavalry Mechanized Group. After 
only two days the front collapsed in both sectors. The Soviet armies which had 
broken through now swung in concentrically, threatening to encircle LIT] Army 
Corps in Vitebsk. On 22 June, given the force of the Soviet attack, Col.-Gen. 
Reinhardt had already requested permission to withdraw parts of his army’s left 
wing to a rearward position. Field Marshal Ernst Busch initially played it down, 
arguing that ‘once we start moving back, we'll soon be completely adrift’,4! but as 
the situation became increasingly acute, he soon had to accede to Reinhard’s 
request. Nevertheless, since Vitebsk had been declared a ‘fortified place’, it was, 
so to speak, beyond the field marshal’s territorial jurisdiction, and was subject to 
Hitler’s sole authority. 

The fate of Army Group Centre was decided on 24 June. On that date it would 
still have been possible to avoid the catastrophe and withdraw the front-line units 
threatened with encirclement and destruction. But the tragedy of Vitebsk quintes- 
sentially illustrates Hitler’s operational dilettantism and cynical inhumanity. The 
battle of Vitebsk was fought not only on the battlefield but also inside the German 
command, between the Fithrer and his generals. Col.-Gen. Reinhardt, who only 
four months earlier had been hailed by the press as the ‘victor of Vitebsk’ after 
successfully beating off the Soviet winter offensive, now requested, indeed adjured, 
his superiors to abandon the city. The fate of almost five divisions threatened with 
encirclement was in the balance, and the whole of the Third Armoured Army front 
was in danger of collapse. LII] Army Corps, deployed in the Vitebsk salient, had 
initially been spared by the Soviet attacking forces, which had passed by to the left 
and right of it, forcing back the two corps on the wings of Third Armoured Army. 
On 24 June there was a wide gap between those two major formations, through 
which more and more Soviet troops were pouring in the rear of LI Army Corps. 
That morning Col.-Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, the OKH chief of staff, arrived at Army 
Group Centre HQ in Minsk to inform himself about the critical situation. Field 
Marshal Busch explained that the front could no longer be held, and urgently 
requested the abandonment of Vitebsk and withdrawal to the Tiger Line.* 


40 Bagramyan, So schritten wir zum Sieg, 268 ff., 278 ff. 
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Zeitzler flew straight back to Berchtesgaden to convey the request in person to the 
Fiihrer. From there, at 15.20, he again telephoned Col.-Gen. Reinhardt, who 
insisted that the last possible moment had come for ordering the breakout.*? 
Immediately afterwards, however, Zeitzler had to pass on Hitler’s incomprehen- 
sible decision that Vitebsk, as a fortified place, must still be held.44 A few minutes 
later Reinhardt received an alarming radio message. Soviet troops had just taken 
possession of the last passable road to Vitebsk, thereby almost closing the ring 
round LIII Army Corps.*? The bad news was immediately conveyed to Hitler via 
Busch, but the dictator continued to insist that the city be defended. Meanwhile, 
precious time was being lost. Finally, the Fithrer decided on a strange compromise: 
the Vitebsk fortified place would continue to be held, but only by a single division, 
while the bulk of LIII Army Corps was given permission to break out to the west.*° 

A more foolish decision is hard to imagine. On the one hand, it was impossible 
for a single division to defend Vitebsk on its own, as the defensive positions had 
been constructed for three divisions. On the other, every man was needed in order 
to force a breakout and subsequently close the huge gap in the front, which had 
meanwhile been pushed back far to the west. In response to this half-measure, Field 
Marshal Busch tried once again, that same evening, to persuade Hitler to release all 
the units for the breakout attempt. But Hitler refused, insisting that, ‘for political 
reasons (the threat of defection by Finland), Vitebsk had to be held at all costs’.4” 
That argument made no sense either, since the threatened encirclement and 
destruction of an army corps in Vitebsk would necessarily cause much more 
damage in terms of foreign policy than a successful breakout. Hitler’s consider- 
ations of political prestige were only an excuse. What he was really concerned about 
was his own prestige. For him, Vitebsk was a precedent. If he gave up the city of his 
own free will, that would mean the general abandonment of his principle of 
‘fortified places’ and his whole doctrine of static defence. So he kept putting off 
permission for the breakout until it was too late. For that reason too, not all 
divisions were allowed to break out: at least one, 206th Infantry Division, had to 
remain in Hitler’s imaginary fortress. He maintained that it was too soon to 
abandon the Vitebsk fortified place, which needed to be held for at least another 
six or seven days. And so the men of 206th Infantry Division were to be sacrificed 
to the dictator’s folly. 

The next day, 25 June, he reaffirmed his intention: ‘206th Div. shall hold 
Vitebsk until relieved.’48 This order met with bewilderment and outrage at Army 
Group Centre HQ.*? It was not only a lie, but a demonstration of pure cynicism 
with regard to the desperate situation of the encircled troops. The dictator had 


43 Heidkamper, Witebsk, 153-4. 

44 KTB 3. Pz.Armee, 24 June 1944, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 345, 8, fo. 59; Ferngesprache O.B., 24 
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neither the possibility nor the intention to liberate the encircled units by means of a 
relief attack. Friedrich Gollwitzer, the commanding general of LHI Army Corps, 
considered himself no longer bound by Hitler’s order, and intended to break out 
with all units. But the tragedy now took on farcical overtones. Despite the fact that 
the order for 206th Infantry Division to hold Vitebsk had already been delivered by 
radio message, the Fiihrer demanded in all seriousness that a general staff officer of 
Third Armoured Army be parachuted into Vitebsk in order to it deliver it 
personally to General Gollwitzer in writing.*° Col.-Gen. Reinhardt, however, was 
not prepared to play a part in the farce, and asked Field Marshal Busch to ‘inform 
the Fiihrer that I refuse to order a general staff officer or any other soldier to be 
parachuted into Vitebsk’.°! When Reinhardt explained that only he personally 
would perform that task, Hitler withdrew his order. Meanwhile, the situation was 
becoming increasingly hopeless. On 25 and 26 June the encircled defenders made 
several breakout attempts. As the enclosing ring had already been massively 
reinforced, however, it became clear that permission to break out had come 
much too late. In the early hours of 27 June, when much of the front was already 
80 kilometres from Vitebsk, the men of LIII Army Corps tried once again, with the 
courage of despair, to break out to the west. The following radio message was 
received; it was sent at 03.45 from a point some 13 kilometres south-west of 
Vitebsk: “Breakthrough by night with pers. involvement of CG [commanding 
general] started successfully.°? That was the last sign of life from LIII Army 
Corps. Of the 28,000 men trapped in the encirclement, around 10,000 were 
taken prisoner,* while most of the others perished in the forests and marshes of 
Belorussia. Only a few units got through to the German lines. 

In the maelstrom of the destruction of LUI Army Corps, the whole of Third 
Armoured Army threatened to break up. Through the gap in the centre of the 
front, which had widened to 100 kilometres, the Soviet units, mainly the Cavalry 
Mechanized Group and the newly brought-in 5th Guards Army, were pushing 
westwards with almost no resistance. German VI Army Corps, deployed on the 
right wing, was forced so far south by the advancing Soviet forces that it had to be 
assigned to the neighbouring Fourth Army. Reinhardt now had available only IX 
Army Corps on the left wing, which consisted of two divisions reinforced by a 
conglomeration of rear service units, security units, and fragments of combat units. 
The army was left with only 70 artillery cannon. Since, on Hitler’s orders, 252nd 
Infantry Division had not been allowed to withdraw in time behind the Ulla, the 
retreat turned into an undisciplined flight in which many soldiers were able to save 
their bare skins, quite literally, only by swimming across the river.°4 Every minor 
withdrawal required authorization from above, and that had to be obtained ‘in 
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most cases not even from the army group’ but only from Fiihrer headquarters.*? By 
the time the order finally reached the troops, if it ever did, it had usually long been 
overtaken by events. In a subsequent analysis by Third Armoured Army, we read: 
‘during those days scarcely an order or decision reached the army which did not 
have to be marked “too late”’.°° Col.-Gen. Reinhardt was so enraged by this 
constant interference in his conduct of operations that he applied to be relieved 
of his command.°” Field Marshal Busch refused, however, knowing how much 
support he had from Third Armoured Army’s commander-in-chief. In the chaos of 
a withdrawal battle against overwhelming superiority, Reinhardt employed the only 
correct tactics, using the remains of his army as ‘one large blocking unit’ to ‘prevent 
breakthroughs’ by means of delaying action.** His situation was made worse by the 
fact that, following a thrust by 1st Baltic Front on the northern wing, the link with 
Army Group North on the left of his army was also broken. Although the gap was 
only about 10 kilometres wide at first, the erosion continued in the following weeks 
until Reinhardt’s forces were completely cut off from Army Group North. 


(b) The Withdrawal of Fourth Army at Mogilev 


Vitebsk was only the beginning of the catastrophe. Fourth Army, deployed further 
to the south, was facing an even worse disaster. The situation was particularly 
critical on the left wing at Orsha, where, on 23 June, XXVII Army Corps was 
attacked head-on by three Soviet armies. But the real danger arose when the 
southern wing of neighbouring Third Armoured Army was broken through and 
a gap opened up between the two armies. The mass of 3rd Belorussian Front 
stormed westward through the breach, following an operational preliminary attack 
by the armoured units of II Guards Armoured Corps, the Cavalry Mechanized 
Group, and, above all, 5th Guards Armoured Army. The main thrust followed the 
course of the Moscow—Minsk highway. Remnants of VI Army Corps, which really 
belonged to Third Armoured Army but had been forced southwards, were now 
deployed to protect the increasingly long left flank. The right flank, where XII 
Army Corps was positioned, was also hanging the air, since the lines of the neighbour- 
ing Ninth Army had been overrun at Rogachev. In the centre of the Fourth Army front 
stood XXXIX Armoured Corps, which in fact consisted of four weak infantry 
divisions. It was able to withstand the pressure from 2nd Belorussian Front for 
only a short time before Soviet units broke through the main battle line and pushed 
forward to the Dnieper behind the German front, to the north of Mogilev. The 
Red Army’s numerical superiority was so great that often a single German battalion 
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was pitted against one or two Soviet divisions.*? In this critical situation the only 
way to avoid encirclement and destruction was to withdraw to rearward positions as 
fast as possible. 

On the evening of 24 June, given the impossibility of fulfilling the defensive 
mission assigned to Fourth Army, Field Marshal Busch had already applied 
unsuccessfully to Hitler for permission to withdraw the front. The next day, with 
the enemy pressure constantly increasing, Busch authorized the partial withdrawal 
of two divisions—a wholly inadequate measure that further aggravated the situ- 
ation of the divisions remaining in the foremost positions, which were now even 
more exposed. Thereupon General Kurt von Tippelskirch, in command of Fourth 
Army while Col.-Gen. Heinrici was on leave, took a brave decision. On his own 
authority he ordered the whole army to withdraw to the Dnieper Line, a prepared 
defensive position between the existing main battle line and the Dnieper. When 
Busch learned of this, he reacted very sharply: “You are acting contrary to Hictler’s 
orders.’ He ordered the troops to return to their former positions, accompanying 
his order by the instruction: ‘notify on completion’. Clearly the field marshal, in 
his dedication to Hitler, had lost touch with reality. In the chaotic situation of a 
collapsing front, such an order was bound to create total confusion. The German 
divisions were in the process of retreat, pursued by an enemy who had already 
caught up with them in several places. Now that retreat was supposed to be halted 
in the middle of the night, in darkness, and turned into an attack in the opposite 
direction, although the former positions were already in Soviet hands. General von 
Tippelskirch, however, found a way out by framing his new order in diplomatic 
terms: the troops were instructed to ‘remain on all sections of the front that were 
not under attack [...] until attacked and forced back by superior enemy forces’ .°! 
The corps commanding generals immediately understood that a back door was 
open to them, and managed to continue the retreat in almost all places. Things had 
gone so far that German generals had to resort to trickery and, often enough, false 
reports in order to save their troops from the senseless destruction caused by 
Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ paranoia. 

The following day, 26 June, Busch flew to Berchtesgaden to present Hitler with 
the extent of the danger facing his troops. But the Fiihrer was primarily interested 
in how the Mogilev und Orsha ‘fortified places’ were holding up as supporting 
pillars of the Dnieper Line. His ‘stand firm’ orders had long been overtaken by 
events, however, since Soviet advance forces had already crossed the Dnieper before 
the German units, which had been pulled back far too late, had been able to 
establish a new front. But the real danger was brewing on the wings. North and 
south of Fourth Army, Soviet armoured units had advanced far to the west and 
were threatening the lines of retreat. Field Marshal Busch still felt bound by Hitler’s 
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directive that the withdrawal to the Berezina should be carried out only in stages, 
but the next day the situation accelerated and the race to the river began. At first 
with the silent consent of General von Tippelskirch, then with the permission of 
the army group, the divisions set out on the perilous march west. Before them lay a 
vast area of forest and marshland which had only a few roads and was under 
concentrated attack by the enemy air force. The terrain was controlled by partisans, 
who had destroyed the river crossings and lay in ambush. The roads on the edge of 
the primeval thicket were already being used by the Red Army to pursue the 
retreating German forces. Its armoured units rolled westward with infantry riding 
on the tanks. Alongside, sometimes even in between the enemy columns, the 
German units attempted to fight their way through. Some were encircled but 
fiercely attacked the encircling forces, forcing them further and further to the 
west. A number of units forced a way to the Berezina through several encirclements 
and were already in sight of the road to Minsk, their escape destination, when they 
met with a dreadful surprise. After escaping tactical encirclement by Soviet divi- 
sions, they unexpectedly found themselves in an operational encirclement by two 
Soviet army fronts, whose two pincers were beginning to close irresistibly at Minsk. 
In this situation, despite the general retreat of the army, Hitler continued to 
demand the defence of Mogilev and Orsha, insisting that the two fortified places 
be held ‘for at least a few days’. In reality, by the time the order reached Fourth 
Army, both towns had long been in the hands of the Soviet attackers.° 


(c) The Encirclement of Ninth Army at Bobruisk 


Ninth Army was the last to be attacked but the most swiftly overtaken by disaster. 
The main reason for this was the particularly overwhelming quantitative superiority 
of the Soviet forces, but the brilliant operational command of Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
the commander-in-chief of 1st Belorussian Front, was also an important factor.®4 
Against initial resistance from Stalin and the Stavka, Rokossovsky had implemented 
the plan of a pincer attack on Bobruisk from the east and south. It was compound- 
ed by the surprise effect of the massive deployment of tanks in a marshland area 
generally considered impassable. The Russian troops, accustomed to that sort of 
terrain, again proved their talent for improvisation by transporting weapons and 
material on swamp sledges. In the previous weeks, moreover, they had secretly built 
numerous corduroy tracks for heavy vehicles. Although the work of the Soviet sappers 
had by no means gone unnoticed everywhere, the Germans did not have enough 
artillery ammunition to disrupt the construction activities effectively. 

On the morning of 24 June all hell broke loose on Ninth Army. The hail of shells 
from the Soviet artillery was so dense that the German infantrymen, and even the 
gun crews, scarcely dared leave cover. The Soviet air attacks, especially the waves of 
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ground-attack aircraft, also reached unprecedented intensity. On the left wing, 
XXXV Army Corps was subjected to the onslaught of two massively reinforced 
armies, followed by the Soviet IX Armoured Corps. According to Soviet accounts, 
27 Soviet infantry battalions plus 15 companies of sappers were deployed on every 
5 kilometres of front against three German battalions.®* The defenders were forced 
back but were nevertheless able to prevent an operational breakthrough. The attack 
on XXXXI Armoured Corps (a complete misnomer, given its lack of tanks) in the 
southern sector at Parichi was even fiercer. On the first day the two Soviet armies 
achieved a breakthrough 30 kilometres wide and 10 kilometres deep. In the evening, 
when I Guards Armoured Corps was sent forward in a second wave, the break- 
through increased to a total depth of 20 kilometres.°° The next day Rokossovsky 
deployed the Cavalry Mechanized Group in a third wave to exploit the break- 
through in operational depth. 

The great lack of an operational reserve on the eastern front now became 
frighteningly clear to the German generals. Army Group Centre had a reserve of 
only one-and-a-half infantry divisions, although 20th Armoured Division had also 
been assigned to it in view of the identified Soviet offensive intentions. The 
confusion surrounding deployment of that armoured division shows the dilemma 
facing the German operations staffs, since it was needed simultaneously at several 
critical points. On 24 June it was first sent to stabilize the situation at a breach on 
the northern wing of Ninth Army. Then, when alarming reports of a breakthrough 
in the southern sector were received, Field Marshal Busch ordered 20th Armoured 
Division to make a 180-degree turn in the middle of the attack and set off in the 
opposite direction. It now had to march 100 kilometres at night on bad roads. By 
the time it began its attack at noon on 25 June, it was already too late. Its remaining 
40 operational tanks made little impact, given the breadth of the enemy break- 
though. Although the division managed to destroy 213 enemy tanks at Bobruisk 
within a few days, this was operationally insignificant in view of the overwhelming 
Soviet superiority.°” The senseless transposition of 20th Armoured Division calls 
for the following remarks: its deployment on the northern wing came too late, but 
its sudden redeployment on the southern wing was an even greater mistake, because 
it was bound to arrive there too late. As a result, it was unable to achieve anything 
on either sector of the front. But even an attack by the division’s 40 tanks at the best 
possible time and place could certainly not have stopped the 900 or so fighting 
vehicles which Rokossovsky deployed on the front sector in question.°* Hitler 
blamed the failure on the commander-in-chief of Ninth Army, General Jordan, 
who was dismissed and replaced by General Nikolaus von Vormann, but the 
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dictator’s anger was directed at the wrong person, since Field Marshal Busch had 
been solely responsible for the decision to give up the army group’s reserve.® 

Events now escalated rapidly, and not only because of the massive Soviet attacks. 
On 27 June the crisis of command in Ninth Army far exceeded the confusion 
which Hitler’s constant interference had caused in the other two armies. XXXV 
Army Corps and XXXX Armoured Corps had been forced back into the area 
around Bobruisk and were almost completely enclosed. Now the army group finally 
gave permission to break out from the threatening encirclement, which Ninth 
Army HQ had been urgently demanding for 24 hours. At 09.00 Ninth Army 
received the long-overdue order for a breakout by both corps in the direction of 
Osipovichi, supported by an attack by 20th Armoured Division.”° Immediately, a 
mad rush began by troop components of all kinds attempting to escape through the 
corridor still held open. 

Then, at 09.15, came a counter-order from the army group, at the instigation of 
Fuhrer headquarters, cancelling permission for the breakout.7! Instead of breaking 
out, the encircled units were now ordered to continue defending the area around 
Bobruisk. Chaotic scenes ensued. While some troop components obeyed the order 
and streamed back into the pocket, they collided at the intersections with other 
units which had not received the counter-order or did not believe that such an 
insane order could be genuine. The chaos was made even worse by the fact that 
several units had been left without commanders. The commander of 134th 
Infantry Division committed suicide out of despair. 

Around 16.00 Ninth Army received yet another counter-order almost identical 
to that received at 09.00, again ordering retreat to the north-west.’* But by now it 
was too late, since the pincer attack by the two Soviet armoured corps had 
meanwhile closed the pocket. Some 70,000 men were caught in the trap. “Total 
confusion! Operational madness’—such were the comments in Ninth Army HQ. 
on the orders issued by the higher command.’? When the second counter-order 
was received around 16.00, the army’s chief of staff exclaimed: ‘It’s a madhouse! 
That’s the very thing we had to call off this morning.’”4 

The situation was even more paradoxical, however, since Hitler’s permission to 
break out did not apply to all troop units.”° As in Vitebsk and Mogilev, one of the 
encircled divisions was ordered to remain in the Bobruisk pocket. This time the 
victim was 383th Infantry Division. Hitler’s disastrous decision showed once again 
how little he cared about the fate of his troops. He was more concerned about his 
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obsession with ‘fortified places’. But reality made nonsense of Hitler’s order. Since 
every breakout attempt failed, all the other encircled divisions also had to remain in 
the Bobruisk pocket. All attempts to break out to the north were thwarted, above 
all, by the Soviet air force. In the space of one-and-a-half hours the major 
intersection at Titovka alone, where the columns of trucks piled up, was attacked 
in waves by a total of 526 aircraft from 16th Air Army.”° For Ninth Army, the 
situation on the evening of 27 June was that the bulk of two of its corps was 
encircled, while the remaining LV Army Corps had been transferred to Second 
Army, its neighbour on the right. Although preparations for a relief attack were 
under way, Ninth Army had ceased to exist as an operationally available major 
formation. 

On 28 June Field Marshal Busch was removed from his post as commander-in- 
chief, and his dismissal met with obvious satisfaction within the army group. He 
had shown great loyalty to his supreme commander but astonishingly little con- 
sideration for the troops entrusted to his command. While his army group was 
suffering a catastrophe without precedent, he took not a single independent 
decision but carried out Hitler’s stupid ‘stand firm’ orders like a puppet in marshal’s 
uniform. A typical description of his ‘command activity’ at the time reads: ‘No 
combat instructions at all from the army group. Only stand firm, stand firm!’77 
Seldom had a top-level military commander on the eastern front failed so strikingly 
as Busch. Although he clearly recognized that Hitler’s static defence concept was 
doomed to failure, he caved in completely after his reprimand at Filhrer headquar- 
ters on 20 May. From then on, he no longer dared properly report the alarming 
build-up of enemy forces against his army for fear of provoking his Fiihrer once 
again. He carried out Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ orders against his better judgement, 
thereby condemning tens of thousands of his troops to their doom. Thus, he 
remained to the end the faithful servant of his master, until the latter finally 
dropped him, although he had always carried out his instructions to the letter. 
Now he had to render his leader one last service by assuming the role of scapegoat. 


4. THE FORMATION OF THE POCKET AT MINSK 
(28 JUNE TO 4 JULY) 


When Field Marshal Walter Model, the new commander-in-chief of the army 
group, arrived on 28 June, he was confronted with a crisis that could hardly have 
been worse. The German front had broken down over a breadth of more than 400 
kilometres, and Soviet units had advanced in places as far as 150 kilometres to the 
west. As well as two army corps, almost all the army group’s divisions were either 
already encircled or threatened with encirclement. Until then, Fourth Army had 
been attacked only head-on by the relatively weak 2nd Belorussian Front, but the 
Soviet plan for its twofold concentric envelopment was now clearly apparent. In the 
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first phase the Red Army had put the main effort on the wings against Third 
Armoured Army and Ninth Army. After the encirclement of strong German forces 
at Vitebsk and Bobruisk, however, the armoured units of 1st and 3rd Belorussian 
Fronts swung inwards towards Minsk. As a result, Fourth Army was not only in 
danger of being cut off in its withdrawal from the Drut to the Berezina, but was also 
threatened in its rear with enclosure by another huge pincer movement at Minsk, 
150 kilometres further west. The trap had already closed on Ninth Army, most of 
whose units were encircled in the area of Bobruisk, but there was still a chance of 
breaking through the still weak Soviet encircling forces in the north. Before the start 
of the Soviet summer offensive Ninth Army HQ had already warned of an intended 
operational pincer movement, as had Foreign Armies East. Now a further threat 
appeared, which no one had taken into account. After the encirclement of numer- 
ous units and the concentrated thrust on Minsk, the Soviet command was clearly 
planning a third phase of the offensive in which it would push further west beyond 
Minsk and take possession of the transport nodes of Molodechno and Baranovi- 
chi.7® If that happened, Army Group Centre would finally be cut off from any 
possibility of westerly retreat. The situation called for all units still capable of 
combat to force their way west as fast as possible, out of the deadly trap. 

That was precisely when Hitler issued one of the most absurd ‘stand firm’ orders 
of the war, Operational Order No. 8, according to which the withdrawal was to be 
halted well to the east, right in the middle of the emerging Minsk pocket, along a 
categorically designated holding line. By the time that order arrived on 29 June, 
however, that line—from Lake Chernovo in the south, through Berezino, to Lake 
Lukomlskoye and ‘the present position of Third Armoured Army’—lagged one or 
two days behind actual developments and sounded totally anachronistic. Hitler 
further insisted that ‘no longer shall an inch of ground be given up without a 
fight’.”? He ordered withdrawal to the designated holding line to be carried out ‘as 
slowly as ever possible’, and went so far as to demand a counter-attack, ‘with 
ruthless deployment of all available forces’ (even deeper into the trap) in the event 
that ‘the enemy has already passed this line’.°° 

With such an immense disaster looming, only a counter-attack of operational 
proportions could have gone some way towards saving the situation. But the forces 
Hitler so grandly referred to, which were supposed to achieve a turnaround 
‘through rapid, hard offensive blows’,®! turned out to be two incomplete armoured 
divisions capable only of inflicting tactical pinpricks. Since Army Group Centre no 
longer had any reserves worth mentioning, Army Group North had to sacrifice its 
only large armoured unit, 12th Armoured Division, and 5th Armoured Division 
was transferred from Army Group North Ukraine. The deployment of those two 
divisions, which first had to be brought in by rail, is described in the following 
section. 
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(a) The Counter-Attacks by 5th and 12th Armoured Divisions 


The directives for 12th Armoured Division, which was assigned the task of relieving 
the encircled units of Ninth Army, make it absolutely clear that Hitler was living in 
a military dream world. The so-called ‘intervention group’, which was pitted 
against the overwhelming force of Ist Belorussian Front, consisted on paper of 
two armoured divisions. One of those divisions, however, namely 20th Armoured 
Division, was itself already trapped in the Bobruisk pocket when the order was 
issued. So all hopes rested with 12th Armoured Division, whose designation was 
nothing more than a euphemism anyway, since it was at best half a division and 
lacked some of its structural components, for example the armoured reconnaissance 
battalion and the anti-aircraft artillery battalion. As for tanks, this ‘armoured 
division’ had only one tank battalion (II Battalion of 29th Armoured Infantry 
Regiment) with 44 Panzer IIIs and IVs.82 There were delays in transporting the 
units from Army Group North, so they arrived only gradually, one after the other. 
On the evening of 30 June all that was ready for the relief attack on Bobruisk was 
I Battalion of 25th Armoured Infantry Regiment (minus one company), reinforced 
by one armoured company. In other words, the operational counter-attack of 
Hitler’s imagination was in reality a mere tactical assault by one incompletely 
mechanized infantry battalion, supported by a dozen tanks. Against all expectation, 
however, the action, led by the battalion commander, Capt. Gustav-Adolf Blancbois, 
was successful. The main factor was surprise. Clearly, the Soviet operations staffs 
did not consider the likelihood of any German counter-action at that time, and 
were certainly not expecting so foolhardy an attack by such a weak force. When the 
assault began at 02.00 on 1 July, under cover of darkness, the Soviet troops were 
taken completely by surprise. Another factor which worked in favour of the 
German troops was the use of mission-type tactics, which were still applied at the 
middle and lower levels of command, especially when rapid improvisation was 
needed and there was no possibility of intervention by Hitler. Both the divisional 
commander and the battalion commander entrusted with execution of the attack 
had freedom of action. In a swift attack, the German assault troops advanced south- 
west towards Bobruisk from the direction of Marina Gorka and created a narrow 
corridor. The encircled units had meanwhile begun the attempt to break out from 
the south, and in the early afternoon the spearheads of the two German attacks met 
at Svisloch. Around half of the 70,000 men trapped in the pocket were freed,®? but 
the Soviet units thrust forward after them to cut off the retreat of the German 
troops, most of whom had escaped with only their small arms. In the end, about 
25,000 men from the two encircled army corps managed to get through to the area 
south-west of Minsk.®4 
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The task of 5th Armoured Division, which had also been brought in, was even 
more difficult. Reinforced by a few units that had been cobbled together,®> it was 
assigned the mission of repelling the Soviet armoured forces in the Borisov area 
which were pouring westwards through the gap, around 100 kilometres wide, 
between Third Armoured Army and Fourth Army.®° Such a mission must have 
seemed wholly illusory, however, since the Soviet forces attacking through the gap 
now comprised 5th Guards Armoured Army, II Guards Armoured Corps, and both 
corps of the Cavalry Mechanized Group, followed by several armies which also had 
strong armoured units. 

Against them, 5th Armoured Division had only 55 Panzer IVs and 70 Panzer 
Vs,87 reinforced by 505th Heavy Armoured Battalion with 20 Panzer VIs. Within 
six days it nevertheless destroyed 295 Soviet tanks,8® mainly owing to the fighting 
power of its Panthers and Tigers, against which the Soviet tanks were clearly at a 
disadvantage. However, given the 1,810 fighting vehicles with which 3rd Belorussian 
Front started its offensive, such losses were negligible.8? The successes of the 
German tanks, depicted so impressively in the combat reports, were of a purely 
tactical nature and had scarcely any operational effect. During the fighting the 
following radio message was intercepted by 77th Armoured Reconnaissance 
Battalion: ‘On contact with 5th Armoured Division, fall back wherever possible.’ 
The message filled the men of 5th Armoured Division with pride, but on closer 
consideration it showed that the Soviet tank commanders had learnt the right 
lesson from earlier engagements. They avoided tactical clashes with German tanks, 
which brought them little apart from high losses, and instead pressed forward in 
depth as fast as possible to fulfil their operational mission, just as the German 
armour had done in 1941. At first, 5th Armoured Division managed to stop 
the advance of 5th Guards Armoured Army, under General Pavel Alekseyevich 
Rotmistrov, bringing the Soviet frontal attack along the highway in the direction of 
Minsk to a halt at Borisov. Then, however, the Soviet armoured units shifted the 
point of concentration and attacked to the north and south of the Germans’ 
Borisov bridgehead. On 1 July they crossed the Berezina at Studenka.?! As it 
now risked being outflanked, 5th Armoured Division had to be pulled back. Above 
all, a much greater danger was looming. While strong forces of Ist and 3rd 
Belorussian Fronts streamed towards Minsk from the north and south, other Soviet 
units were pushing further west on the wings to take possession of the Molodechno 
and Baranovichi narrows. In view of the danger, 5th Armoured Division had to be 
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withdrawn to the area west of Minsk, leaving the way free for 5th Guards Armoured 
Army to advance on Minsk from the north on 3 July. There it joined up with 
I Guards Armoured Corps of 1st Belorussian Front, which was attacking from the 
south. Fourth Army, still standing far in the east, was now threatened with a fate 
like that of Sixth Army at Stalingrad. 


(b) The Downfall of Fourth Army in the ‘Moving Pocket’ 


Of all the armies belonging to Army Group Centre, Fourth Army was the worst- 
affected by Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ order. According to Operational Order No. 8, 
received on 28 June, it was to withdraw to the Berezina line ‘as a compact front’.°* 
That order turned into a farce, however, since the Soviet forces had already 
advanced far to the west on both wings. Hitler’s permission to withdraw from 
the Dnieper Line, where the Mogilev and Orsha fortified places had to be defended 
at all costs, had been granted so late that the withdrawal was tantamount to flight in 
places. Discipline was still intact, but the officers, who were repeatedly exposed in 
the midst of the confusion, suffered unusually high losses. On 28-9 June four 
commanding generals or their up-and-coming deputies were killed in the space of 
24 hours, mostly in air raids. 

The Wehrmacht had already had considerable problems advancing through the 
marshy primeval thicket of some regions of Belorussia during its 1941 offensive. 
The same miserable road conditions now proved fatal to Fourth Army on its way 
back. There was only one major road, albeit unsurfaced, namely the Mogilev— 
Berezino—Minsk highway. The events which took place during the ‘highway 
battle’, as it was called, were some of the most harrowing which German troops 
had to endure during the whole eastern campaign. For them too, as for Napoleon’s 
troops in 1812, the Berezina was the river at which they met their fate. There were 
few possible crossings, so the bridge at Berezino became the eye of the needle 
through which the numerous units of 13 divisions tried to pass. In addition, there 
were independent units, security units, supply troops, administrative units, and so 
on, all converging on the Berezino bridge. On the highway to Berezino there was 
‘a column of vehicles around 60 km long, often two or three abreast, constantly 
brought to a complete standstill’? A combat report tells of chaotic scenes on the 
approach to the Berezino bridge, where ‘an immeasurable multitude of horse-drawn 
and motor vehicles of all kinds piled up: cannon, howitzers, supply trucks, assault 
guns, tanks, light and heavy anti-aircraft artillery. Column after column [...] all 
heading for the bridge crossing. The only thing that counted was to get across 
the river.’?4 

In view of the permanent enemy air attacks to which the retreating Wehrmacht 
troops were exposed almost without defence, the virtual absence of any Luftwaffe 
support was particularly frustrating. On the morning of 29 June the Berezino 
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bridge was shattered by a direct bombing hit. It took seven hours to repair, but in 
the meantime the German sappers managed to erect several emergency bridges and 
put a number of ferries into operation. 

Any German soldiers who managed to escape from the Berezino inferno, 
however, found themselves facing even greater dangers west of the river. Numerous 
Soviet units had already crossed the Berezina to the north and south of Fourth 
Army, and were converging in a pincer movement to cut off the German troops’ 
retreat. On 1 July they reached the highway at Cherven, about 40 kilometres (linear 
distance) south-west of Berezino. The German units fought their way forward in 
desperation: they were pursued in the rear, stopped by obstructions in front, 
attacked on the flanks, shot at and bombed from the air. In addition, the enemy 
employed diversionary tactics which further increased the confusion. Several times, 
German-speaking Soviet agents or German POW collaborators appeared, dressed 
in the uniforms of Wehrmacht officers, and sent columns in the wrong direction.°* 
Nightmarish scenes took place on the highway, at Poplavy, for example, where a 
German combat group broke through an enemy position and witnessed Soviet 
atrocities: ‘Behind the position we had overcome, a horrific picture met our eyes. 
A kilometre-long stretch of highway was covered with vehicles that had been shot to 
pieces, mutilated soldiers, and the half-naked bodies of murdered Russian 
women.”° Such descriptions recur constantly in Fourth Army’s collected reports 
on returning stragglers. The Red Army troops behaved with particularly brutality 
towards their own countrymen, that is, Russian paramilitary auxiliaries and civilians 
who had attached themselves to the retreating German troops. “Their dead bodies 
lay in the road, mutilated and defiled.’?” 

The greatest shock of all came on 3 July, with the news that Minsk had fallen. 
It meant that, in addition to the inner encirclement ring at Cherven, an outer ring 
had closed more than 60 kilometres (linear distance) further west. The situation of 
the doubly encircled units of Fourth Army was now almost hopeless, but there 
were, nevertheless, hardly any signs of disintegration. The troops managed to break 
through the inner ring, but on 5 July three pockets formed: the most westerly at 
Gatovo, immediately before the outer encirclement ring, containing units of 110th 
Infantry Division; the second around the ammunitions depot at Dubniki, 
15 kilometres east of Minsk, to which three divisions had fought their way; and 
the largest, in which six divisions were enclosed, between Belaya Luzha and Pekalin, 
some 40 kilometres east of Minsk. On 5 July a conference of generals took place in 
the largest pocket, attended by the commanding generals of the two army corps and 
four divisional commanders.?* The situation was now utterly desperate. Owing to 
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lack of fuel, it had been necessary to blow up almost all the tanks, motor vehicles, 
and cannon. Ammunition too was largely exhausted, so that many men were 
fighting with bladed weapons. There was hardly any food. Most depressing of all 
was the fact that the front had been pushed back even further to the west. The new 
marching destinations, Molodechno and Baranovichi, were 95 and 170 kilometres 
distant as the crow flies. In the Pekalin pocket it was therefore decided to merge the 
splintered units in two corps: XXVII Army Corps was ordered to fight its way past 
Minsk to the south-west, and XII Army Corps to the north-west. That attempt 
failed because of the enemy’s overwhelmingly superior firepower. It was then 
decided to dissolve the still existing two-corps command structure. Instead, each 
division was to fight its own way through. That day, 5 July, the last signs of life were 
received at army group HQ in the form ofa radio message from XII Army Corps at 
08.30 and one from XXVII at 17.10.°° 

The last halfway coordinated action by the encircled divisions began on 5 July at 
22.30. Most of the assault groups managed to overrun the encircling Soviet forces, 
who were taken by surprise. But the Soviet troops were motorized, and so they set 
off in pursuit the next morning, overtook the Germans, and formed new positions 
together with partisan units. The German units fought their way desperately 
through the rough terrain in ‘moving pockets’. Remnants of XII Army Corps, 
mixed with splinter units from other divisions, broke out of Pekalin and pushed 
north-west. They managed to cross the highway to Minsk and reach the German 
lines at Molodechno in separate groups. Lt.-Gen. Vincenz Miiller, on the other 
hand, abandoned the troops of his XII Army Corps and gave himself up voluntarily 
at the Polevtsy-Minsk highway on 8 July.'°° The components of XXVII Army 
Corps pushing in a south-westerly direction seemed to have more success at first, 
but then came up against several blocking positions. Conditions were better for the 
units enclosed in the Gatovo and Dubniki pockets further to the west. The 
remnants of 110th Infantry Division managed to cross the Minsk—Dzherzhinsk 
railway line, but on 9 July they fell into an ambush 10 kilometres further to the 
west and were dispersed.!°! Meanwhile all tactical cohesion had been lost and the 
units split into smaller and smaller groups. 

According to Russian accounts, the fighting against the dispersed groups lasted 
until 13 July. As shown by recent research in the files,!°? however, the final 


German lines, give the date and time as 5 July, 16.30. (BA-MA RH 20-4/566, 127). It can therefore be 
assumed that the correct date is 5 July. 


°° KTB 4. Armee, 5 July 1944, BA-MA RH 20-4/554, fo. 125. 

100 The euphemistic account by Lt.-Gen. Miiller (subsequently chief of staff of the National 
People’s Army) in Ich fand das wahre Vaterland, 396-9, 411-12, is not borne out by the reports in 
the archives. See, e.g, OKH HGr Mitte, Ila, “Zusammenfassung der Berichte von Riickkimpfern. 
Rekonstruiertes KTB des XII. AK’, entry for 5 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/315, fos. 34, 130: “When 
the mass of 18th Armd.Inf. Div. [...] encountered another enemy blockade, Lt.-Gen. Miiller and his 
staff left them in order to break through alone. By so doing, he resigned command of the corps.’ A note 
in the same source reads: ‘Lt.-Gen. cannot have surrendered together with compact components of his corps 
since he was no longer in command of same.’ 

101 Hinze, ‘Der Zusammenbruch’ [1980], 252-3. 

102 See Timokhovich, ‘Operatsia Bagration’, 68. 
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destruction of the groups enclosed in the pockets was by no means as easy for the 
Red Army as official Soviet historiography subsequently claimed. The formation 
tasked with destroying the remnants of Fourth Army was 2nd Belorussian 
Front, reinforced by 3rd Belorussian Front’s 31st Army. Col.-Gen. Zakharov, 
commander-in-chief of 2nd Belorussian Front, described the first days of the 
arduous fighting as follows: “Liquidation of the encircled enemy groups is surpris- 
ingly slow and disorganized. Owing to the indecision and lack of initiative of the 
army high command, the enemy is switching from one side to the other in search of 
a way out, attacking corps and army staffs, depots and vehicle columns, thereby 
disrupting smooth operation of the rear service units and command posts.’!° 

The dispersion of the German units was by no means the end of the drama. 
A new figure came to the fore, that of the ‘returning straggler’ making his way back 
to the German lines.!°4 The fear of falling prisoner to the Soviets gave many 
soldiers unsuspected strength. They were not prepared to give up, preferring to 
embark on the long trek west, regardless of all the dangers and hardships, and make 
their way back to the ever more distant German front. Small groups formed, but 
they were primary groups endowed with enormous cohesion and endurance. Some 
dispersed soldiers even tried to struggle back alone. Returning stragglers were 
hunted by raiding parties and under constant threat from partisans. They crossed 
dense forests, swam wide rivers, and waded through swamps, surrounded by clouds 
of mosquitoes. Often their only food consisted of berries, mushrooms, and raw 
vegetables. Some fell ill, especially after drinking swamp water, and struggled on 
with difficulty. As many reports on returning stragglers show, some survived only 
thanks to the help of the local population. In the former area of eastern Poland, 
above all, but also in Lithuania, many needy German soldiers found surprisingly 
friendly support.!°> Until mid-July the chances of reaching the German lines were 
still relatively good. Thereafter the prospects worsened by the day as the front was 
forced back further and further to the west. The number of returnees declined 
rapidly in August, but ‘miracles’ still happened. From 10 August to the end of 
October a total of 80 officers and 838 NCOs and other ranks rejoined the German 
forces as returning stragglers from the former Fourth Army. Many of them had 
made their perilous way back to the East Prussian border, over a distance of almost 
400 kilometres. !°° 

A detailed balance-sheet of the Army Group Centre disaster is drawn up at the 
end of this chapter. The Belorussian operation (BAGRATION) lasted until 29 August, 
but the Germans suffered by far their greatest losses during the first phase, from 


103 Quoted ibid. 104 See, above all, Hinze, Riickkimpfer. 

105 This is testified above all by a file of collected reports on returning stragglers, BA-MA RH 20-4/ 
566, fos. 7, 33, 47, 75, 80, 176. On Belorussian soil the behaviour of the civilian population varied, 
but in Lithuania ‘the mass of the population was well disposed towards the Germans’. The Polish 
population in particular was ‘praised unanimously by all returning stragglers’. German soldiers falling 
into the hands of Polish nationalist partisans were usually merely relieved of their weapons, which, they 
were told, were needed to fight the Red Army. See also Hinze, ‘Der Zusammenbruch’ [1980], 260. 

106 See ‘Die Entwicklung der Lage bei der 4. Armee [...] und die Vorgiinge bei den abgesprengten 
Verbanden’, BA-MA RH 20-4/618, 106; also Niepold, Mittlere Ostfront, 227. 
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Map V.11.1. The downfall of Fourth Army in the ‘moving pocket’ (29 June to 9 July 1944) 
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22 June to 10 July, that is, up to the final liquidation of the Minsk pocket. Neither 
before nor afterwards did the Wehrmacht incur such horrendous losses as in those 
nineteen days. They certainly exceeded those of Sixth Army in the Stalingrad 
pocket (60,000 dead and 110,000 taken prisoner), !°7 but the estimates put forward 
in the literature so far, ranging from 300,000 to 400,000 men, seem greatly 
exaggerated. Computation of the OKW’s “Wehrmacht-Verlustwesen’ statistics for 
the period 22 June to 10 July, including all update reports, yields total losses of 


107 Overmans, “Das andere Gesicht des Krieges’, 446. 
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264,444 men (22,165 wounded, 6,622 dead, 235,657 missing).!°° By far the 
greatest number were incurred by Fourth Army, which lost 130,670 men (16,870 
wounded, 5,315 dead, 108,485 missing).!°? The number of soldiers who were 
initially reported missing but subsequently managed to get back to the German 
lines is estimated at around 15,000,'!° which means that actual losses were 
approximately 250,000 men. While Fourth Army was reduced to a few units, 


108 See the detailed lists of the OKH medical officer dated 4 and 14 July, and the summary of the 
update reports of 14 Sept. and 14 Nov. 1944 in “Wehrmacht Verlustwesen’ file BA-MA RW 6/v. 559. 
The figure for total losses is nevertheless somewhat too high, since there was a residue in the case of 
Fourth Army, where the loss reports took 20 July as the reference date, rather than 10 July, which was 
the case for the other armies. 

109 See ibid. The Fourth Army’s study of developments from 22 June to 4 July also gives losses of 
130,000 men; see BA-MA RH 20-4/618, 78. 

110 Most estimates of the number of returning stragglers missing from the statistics run to five 
figures; see e.g. Hinze, Riickkdmpfer, 134. 
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Ninth Army and Third Armoured Army each still possessed a reinforced army 
corps. All in all, 28 divisions were so shattered or weakened as to be no longer 
operational. 

Comparable losses by the Red Army, however, were treated for decades as a state 
secret, and were revealed only as a result of research in the files by a historian from 
the Institute of Military History in Moscow. Despite the favourable course of 
the operation, the victorious Soviet troops suffered astonishingly high losses. From 
23 June to the end of July they totalled 440,879 men (29.8 per cent of personnel), 
of whom 97,232 dead.!1! 

In Belorussia, where the Germans had exercised brutal occupational rule for 
years, there were now numerous revenge atrocities. Many Wehrmacht soldiers who 
fell into enemy hands suffered a gruesome fate. Where larger units were taken into 
custody en bloc after formal surrender negotiations, the Soviet officers predomin- 
antly adhered to the rules of international law. Nevertheless, anyone unable to keep 
up with the convoy in the exhausting march to the transit camps was shot 
immediately.1!* The wounded scarcely had any chance of survival anyway. 
A particularly dreadful massacre was perpetrated by Soviet troops in the Bobruisk 
citadel, where around 5,000 wounded soldiers from Ninth Army were slaughtered. 
That orgy of violence was subsequently reported by the few survivors who had 
managed to hide in the cellars.!13 There were thus very real reasons for the panicky 
fear of Soviet captivity felt by many German soldiers.!!4 Anyone taken prisoner 
alone or in a small group was entirely at the victors’ mercy. Worst of all, the Red 
Army finally moved on west with its motorized troops, leaving the hunt for 
dispersed German soldiers to the partisans, who now took cruel revenge on 
Wehrmacht soldiers for the long years of the ‘war on bandits’. They took pleasure 
in humiliating and torturing them, and thought up ‘barely imaginable sadistic 
forms of death’.1!> Rolf Hinze, a lawyer speaking from personal experience who has 
thoroughly researched the tragic subject, concludes that for German soldiers who 
fell into the hands of the partisans death by shooting must have been ‘the less 
frequent but more pleasant form of death’.!!¢ 

On 17 July the prisoners from Army Group Centre entered the international 
limelight, when Stalin had 55,000 prisoners of war paraded through the streets of 
Moscow like an ancient triumphal procession.!!7 Escorted by Red Army soldiers 
with raised bayonets and Cossacks on horseback, the German prisoners were 


M1 Timokhovich, ‘Operatsia Bagration’, 77. 

12 Such treatment was not specific to the summer of 1944 but was the usual practice in the Red 
Army throughout the war. See the author’s aforementioned dissertation, Krieg hinter Stacheldraht, 36 ff. 

113 Hinze, Riickkdmpfer, 59-60, 121-2; Hinze, Hitze, Frost und Pulverdampf, 300. 

114 See, inter alia, the above-mentioned Fourth Army study, BA-MA RH 20-4/618, 88, 104. 
Numerous reports of such atrocities run like a red thread through the literature on returning stragglers; 
see, e.g., the discussion of the topic by Rolf Hinze. 

15 Hinze, Das Ostfront-Drama 1944, 14. See also Hinze, Riickkdmpfer, 28. 

116 Hinze, ‘Der Zusammenbruch’ [1980], 261. 117 Wolkogonow, Stalin, 644-5. 
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forced to march past the crowds of onlookers in the direction of the Kremlin. Such 
a public display of prisoners was a flagrant contravention of international law, but 
it saved the lives of many who would otherwise have been killed, since Stalin 
wanted to put the greatest possible number of German troops on show. 


5. THE FIGHTING DURING WITHDRAWAL TO 
POLAND AND LITHUANIA (4 TO 31 JULY) 


(a) Model’s Crisis Management 


‘A greater crisis [...] is hard to imagine. When Field Marshal Model arrived, 
Army Group Centre was nothing but a hole.’!!® That was how Hitler described 
Model’s seemingly impossible task. He took over command of Army Group 
Centre from Busch on 29 June while retaining command of Army Group North 
Ukraine, and was thus now in charge of more than half of the eastern front. Never 
before had Hitler placed so much military responsibility in the hands of a single 
general. Model was a specialist in crisis situations, and had the reputation of a man 
without nerves whom nothing could faze. Full of energy and with a talent for 
improvisation, he had time and again saved near hopeless situations. Now, how- 
ever, he shocked the high command of his new army group with the sober 
announcement that there was nothing left to save. On the contrary, if the few 
reserves continued to be deployed to relieve the units trapped east of Minsk, the 
whole army group would be threatened with destruction. Model saw that the Red 
Army command was already aiming at deep operational objectives in the area west 
of Minsk. There, the primeval Naliboki forest formed a difficult-to-penetrate 
barrier, with the Molodechno and Baranovichi narrows to the north and south. 
The two passages were of military importance, since they channelled all movement 
in a westerly direction. Although Hitler was still issuing orders to stand firm and 
wanted Minsk defended as a ‘fortified place’, Model managed to have the city 
evacuated on 2 July. The next day the Soviet armoured units were able to take 
the city without resistance and complete the encirclement of Fourth Army. 
Meanwhile, 5th and 12th Armoured Divisions, which had also been threatened 
with encirclement, had pulled back and were available for battle at Molodechno 
and Baranochi. 

After the fall of Minsk the situation looked bleak indeed. The remnant of Third 
Armoured Army was isolated on the north wing, separated from Army Group 
North by a gap of 60 kilometres.1!? In the centre, where hardly anything was left of 
Fourth Army, there was no longer a connected front. On the right wing, the units 
of the decimated Ninth Army had been assigned to Second Army on 3 July. Second 


118 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 615 (31 Aug. 1944 in the Wolf’s Lair). 
119 OB HGr Nord, Ia, No. 90/44 g. Kdos. Chefs., 29 June 1944, to Chef d. Genst. des Heeres, 
BA-MA RH 19 III/15, fo. 110. 
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Army had scarcely come under attack so far, but most of its units were tied down in 
defence of the long-drawn-out southern flank. There, to the east of Kovel, stood the 
left wing of 1st Belorussian Front. It was the strongest concentration of troops 
ranged against Army Group Centre, but had as yet taken hardly any part in the 
fighting. There had been a gross disproportion between the strengths of the Soviet 
attackers and German defenders from the very start of the offensive. Now, as a 
result of Army Group Centre’s enormous losses and the arrival of many new Soviet 
units, Soviet superiority assumed monstrous dimensions. As Model explained, he 
had to fight on the breakthrough front with eight mostly depleted divisions against 
superior forces of 116 rifle divisions, 6 cavalry divisions, 16 motorized rifle 
brigades, and 42 armoured brigades.!?° In a report dated 6 July, the army group 
pointed out that ‘155 kilometres of its 430-km-long eastern front were still 
unmanned’.!?! In its assessment of the situation the Army General Staff also 
concluded that Army Group Centre was ‘no longer able to pit anything more 
than regiments and battalions against whole armies’.!?* Yet Field Marshal Model 
nevertheless managed to stabilize the situation. His recipe for success was very 
simple: since he was too weak to defend, he chose to attack. He did not even 
attempt to establish a linear defensive front in accordance with Hitler’s concepts, 
but deployed his few forces in mobile fashion. Using newly brought-in armoured 
reserves, he attacked the enemy spearheads by surprise, hitting them in the flanks. 
After Model took command of Army Group Centre, the Red Army created no 
more pockets worth mentioning. 

How greatly Model’s command of operations contrasted with that of his prede- 
cessor Busch (and thus with Hitler’s) is clear from Marshal Zhukov’s memoirs. With 
reference to the first phase of the operation, Zhukov wrote: 


Observing and analysing the behaviour of the German troops and their high 
command [...] we were somewhat surprised, frankly speaking, by their gross errors, 
which boded a catastrophic outcome for the German forces. Instead of withdrawing 
rapidly to rearward defensive lines and deploying strong covering detachments on the 
flanks threatened by Soviet shock troops, the German troops let themselves be entangled 
in protracted frontal battles to the east and north-east of Minsk.1!?3 


His judgement of Model’s operational command was quite different. Model: 


found the right method in this extremely critical situation. Since the Germans no 
longer had a continuous defensive front nor the forces necessary to form a new one, the 
German high command decided to stop our offensive mainly by means of short 
counter-attacks, under cover of which German troops brought in from Germany 
and other sectors of the Soviet-German front built up rearward defensive positions. !24 


Field Marshal Model also differed fundamentally from his predecessor in his 
behaviour towards Hitler. Whereas Busch had passively carried out orders from 
the OKW, Model acted independently, repeatedly presenting Hitler with a fait 


120 KTB HGr Mitte, 3 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19-II/198, fo. 30. 
121 Jbid., fo. 57. 122 KTB SKI, pt. A, lviii/II. 821 (30 June 1944). 
123° Zhukov, Erinnerungen (1969 edn.), 523. 124 Thid. 530. 
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accompli. In this, the high regard in which Hitler held him, and which the Fihrer 
accorded to scarcely any other general, stood him in good stead, although he often 
strained it to the limits of Hitler’s tolerance. Model had already given a sample of 
his temerity at the Wolf’s Lair on 28 February. Although he should have been 
grateful to Hitler for his promotion to colonel-general, which had just taken place, 
and for the award of the oak leaves to his Knight’s Cross, he had the nerve to 
contradict Hitler vehemently and forbid him to interfere in the command of his 
army, famously demanding to know: ‘Mein Fihrer, who commands Ninth Army, 
you or [??!?5 

Model’s method of “defence by attack’ is exemplified by his deployment of 5th 
Armoured Division, which mostly faced enemy superiority of 20:1 in tanks and 
25:1 in artillery, with the Soviet air force frequently proving the most dangerous 
adversary.!*° In such a situation it would have been absurd for the division to seek a 
frontal engagement or to let itself be tied down in defence in accordance with 
Hitler’s concepts. Instead, its armoured units flexibly evaded confrontation and 
exploited every opening in the ranks of the westward advancing Soviet forces to 
strike a rapid counter-blow and withdraw from contact with the enemy in good 
time. In the space of a month or so, 5th Armoured Division destroyed a total of 486 
tanks, 11 assault guns, 119 anti-tank cannon, and 100 trucks.!*”7 The German tank 
commanders repeatedly sought meeting engagements, in which they were able to 
exploit the weak point of the Soviet front-line officers, that is, their inflexibility in 
situations of surprise, and take advantage of their own ability to react swiftly in a 
tactical environment. It has often been asked why the German front did not 
simply collapse. The answer is to be found in a multitude of individual tactical 
successes directed flexibly by Model. The field marshal was, nevertheless, unable 
to do more than disrupt the enemy’s operational command and delay his advance. 
Given the Red Army’s immense superiority, Model had no chance of bringing 
the Soviet offensive to a lasting halt. That would have required a large-scale 
operational solution. 


(b) The ‘Zeitzler Plan’ Controversy 


At the end of June, faced with the threatening collapse of Army Group Centre, the 
OKH had developed an operational idea for a bold manoeuvre that could solve the 
two fundamental problems on the eastern front at a single stroke. Col.-Gen. 
Zeitzler, the chief of staff, had no reserves available with which to stop the Soviet 
assault on Army Group Centre. In addition, a gap had opened up on the army 
group’s north wing through which strong Soviet forces were advancing towards 
the Baltic, threatening to enclose the neighbouring Army Group North on the 
Baltic coast. To cope with the situation, Zeitzler conceived an operational plan 


125 See Gorlitz, Model. Der Feldmarschall, 116; Stein, Model, 74-5. 
126 Plato, ‘Der Abwehrkampf der 5. Panzerdivision’, 397; Adair, Hitler's Greatest Defeat, 397. 
127 Plato, ‘Der Abwehrkampf der 5. Panzerdivision’, 401. 
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reminiscent of Manstein’s ‘castling manoeuvre’ of February 1943.18 The idea was 
the same: to give up territory so as to gain forces for a counter-attack on the 
backhand. Zeitzler called for evacuation of the northern Baltic area and the 
withdrawal of Army Group North to the lower reaches of the Dvina. That would 
achieve two aims at the same time: 


¢ Army Group North could pull back from the “Baltic trap’ in time and free up 
half its troops by shortening the front. 


* The troops thus released would be used to support Army Group Centre by 
attacking southwards in a thrust into the flank of the far-advanced Soviet forces. 


At the end of June Hitler’s Berghof at Berchtesgaden witnessed one of the fiercest 
operational controversies of the war.!? For several days Col.-Gen. Zeitzler tried to 
convince Hitler of the merits of his plan, but to no avail. Meanwhile, an ‘enormous 
operational danger’ had arisen at the interface of the two army groups.!7° As a result 
of Third Armoured Army’s withdrawal on the left wing of Army Group Centre, the 
right wing of Army Group North was left ‘hanging in the air’.!3! Units of the Soviet 
Ist Baltic Front were pushing inexorably through the 40-kilometre-wide gap 
between the two army groups, aiming to advance on Riga south of the Dvina 
and enclose Army Group North on the Baltic coast. The “Baltic hole’, as it came to 
be called, was getting larger by the day. In addition, 2nd Guards Army and 51st 
Army were drawing closer, which would further increase Soviet offensive strength 
at this critical location.!*? Hitler wanted to close the gap in the front by means of 
local counter-attacks—an idea which Field Marshal Model dismissed as a “pointless 
experiment’.!9? It would have required both of the armies which were threatened at 
their interface to withdraw units from an already overburdened front. Like Col.-Gen. 
Lindemann, the commander-in-chief of Army Group North, Model also rejected 
Hitler’s ‘lesser solution’ as a purely tactical action and called for a ‘major solution’ 
on an operational scale. 

Meanwhile Lt.-Gen. Adolf Heusinger, the head of the operations division, was 
standing in as chief of staff for Col.-Gen. Zeitzler, who had fallen ill. Heusinger, 
who had worked with Zeitzler on the plan for a castling manoeuvre, now turned to 
the commanders-in-chief of the two army groups for help in pushing the proposal 
through. Given the dramatic situation, switching Army Group North from Lake 
Peipus to the Dvina seemed the only effective solution, and Heusinger considered it 
‘the cardinal issue on the eastern front’.!34 In his view, most of the Baltic area could 


128 See Klein and Frieser, ‘Mansteins Gegenschlag’, esp. 14. 

129 Col.-Gen. (ret.) Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grofen Entscheidungen im zweiten Weltkriege’, 
pt. 2, BA-MA Zeitzler papers, N 63/80, 161 ff. 

130 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 706. 

131 OB HGr Nord, Ia, No. 90/44 g. Kdos. Chefs an Chef d. Genst. des Heeres, 29 June 1944, 
BA-MA RH 19 III/15, fo. 110. 

132 Glantz and House, When Titans Clashed, 209. 

133, KTB HGr Mitte, 1 Jul. 1944, BA-MA RH 19-II/198, fo. 11. 

134 Thid., fo. 17, entry for 2 July 1944. On Heusinger’s reasoning, see Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 
328-9, 331, 333, 335-6, 342-3, 346 ff. 
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not be held for long anyway, so the troops stationed there should be withdrawn 
behind the Dvina between Riga and Daugavpils. As a result of the shortening of the 
front and the use of the wide river as an obstacle, half of Army Group North would 
be freed up to form a new operational reserve, which could then carry out a 
counter-attack in support of Army Group Centre. The conditions for rescuing 
both army groups would thus be created by a single manoeuvre. In the meantime, 
the increasingly long right flank was making the Soviet high command nervous. 
As Marshal Bagramyan, the commander-in-chief of Ist Baltic Front, later 
wrote: ‘In the north, Army Group North hung over our heads like the sword of 
Damocles.’!9> 

The OKH’s plan met with the full agreement of the commanders-in-chief of 
both army groups as the only remaining way to avoid disaster. Significantly, the 
agreement on a ‘major operational decision’ is recorded in the war diaries of both 
army groups in almost identical terms.!3° Notwithstanding that agreement, how- 
ever, there now began ‘a new disaster in the history of the German eastern 
army’!37—the battle between Hitler and his generals over the withdrawal of 
Army Group North. Once again, the Fihrer refused to give up territory voluntarily. 
His largely implausible reasoning, based mainly on grounds of maritime strategy 
and political considerations, is discussed later in the section dealing with Army 
Group North. Now not a day went by without the generals—Model, first and 
foremost—challenging what they considered a nonsensical decision. Col.-Gen. 
Lindemann officially requested withdrawal of his army group behind the Dvina, 
and announced that he would tender his resignation in the event of a refusal.!98 
Hitler promptly reacted by replacing him with General Johannes Friessner on 
4 July. Much to Hitler’s annoyance, however, immediately upon taking command 
Friessner embraced the idea which had cost his predecessor his post. He flew with 
Model to Fiihrer headquarters, where Hitler once again rejected the ‘major solu- 
tion’ on 9 July.13° 

By this time a counter-attack by Army Group North to rescue Army Group 
Centre would have been too late anyway, since most of the units in the Belorussian 
balcony were already enclosed. The real fateful day must be considered to have been 
30 June, when the conflict with Zeitzler took place at Hitler's Berghof. At that 
juncture it might still have been possible to avoid the worst. When all attempts to 
change Hitler’s mind had failed, Zeitzler accused him of bringing catastrophe upon 
them. ‘Mein Fiihrer,’ he added, ‘you have twice forced me to act against my 
convictions. Once at Stalingrad, and again in the Crimea. I shall not allow you to 
do so a third time.’'4° Declaring that the war was ‘militarily lost’ and must be 
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ended, he requested Hitler to relieve him of his command.!4! Following that 
dramatic meeting, Zeitzler fell so ill that he was no longer able to carry out his 
duties anyway. In retrospect, he commented sarcastically: “The chief of staff left. 
The Courland encirclement arrived.’!4? 

How decidedly Hitler’s lone decision concerning Army Group North was 
rejected by the generals is shown clearly by the fact that, when the attempt to 
assassinate Hitler on 20 July was assumed to have succeeded and the conspirators 
tried to seize power, one of their first measures was to order the withdrawal of Army 
Group North. The order came from Col.-Gen. Ludwig Beck, who was supposed to 
take over from Hitler as provisional head of state, whereupon Army Group North 
HQ asked the OKH operations division which of the conflicting orders it was 
supposed to obey.!43 But the coup was defeated. The disaster took its course, and 
not only for Army Group North. 


(c) The Counter-Attack at Vilnius and Withdrawal 
to the Brest-Litovsk—Kaunas Line 


The rigid defence of the Vitebsk, Mogilev, and Bobruisk ‘fortified places’ had 
brought disaster on Army Group Centre, but Hitler was still not prepared to 
change his approach. He now sought to set a real example by declaring Vilnius too 
a fortified place. Meanwhile, the Red Army had forced its way through the 
Molodechno and Baranovichi narrows after heavy fighting and had reached 
Lithuanian territory. Vilnius was attacked by strong forces of 3rd Belorussian 
Front, and on 8 July the city was completely surrounded by 5th Guards Armoured 
Army, 5th Army, and parts of 11th Guards Army and the Cavalry Mechanized 
Group.!44 A total of 4,000 German troops were caught in the trap. Now, 
however, it was Model, not Busch, who was in command. Moreover, after the 
Minsk fiasco the generals were no longer prepared to accept Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ 
orders without opposition. Yet the stronger the resistance Hitler encountered, the 
more stubborn he became. He declared categorically that, because of its “enormous 
operational importance’, Vilnius had to be ‘defended to the last breath’.!4> Instead 
of withdrawing troops in time, he even sent more men into the impending 
encirclement. On the evening of 7 July, that is, just before Vilnius was finally 
enclosed, 16th Paratroop Regiment’s II Battalion landed at the city’s airport on a 
‘suicide mission’. Hitler then had Maj.-Gen. Rainer Stahel flown into the already 
encircled city as the newly appointed ‘fortified place’ commander. Some of 
the reinforcements sent to the area arrived too late anyway. A combat group led 
by Lt.-Col. Tolsdorff was itself enclosed in another pocket near Lentvaris, 
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10 kilometres from Vilnius, and never reached the city. The decision to hold the 
fortified place at all costs—moreover, with wholly insufficient forces—met with 
total incomprehension on the part of the generals in charge. According to an entry 
dated 9 July in Third Armoured Army’s war diary, Col.-Gen. Reinhardt described 
this Fiihrer order to his superior, Field Marshal Model, as ‘insane’.!4° The war 
diary goes on to state that the field marshal ‘endorsed the view of the commander- 
in-chief [of Third Armoured Army] and presented it ‘to the higher leadership’. !47 
But not even Model could get Hitler to change his mind. 

Lt.-Gen. Heusinger then succeeded in doing something very rare: he persuaded 
Hitler to rescind a decision that had already been confirmed. On 11 July he 
repeatedly pressed the Fiihrer to allow the garrison to break out of Vilnius, but 
each time his request was brusquely rejected and only made Hitler even angrier. 
Hitler declared categorically that Maj.-Gen. Stahel was to ‘hold the city or go under 
with it’. That was what was required of every warship captain.!48 His answer was a 
death sentence for the 4,000 troops enclosed there. With barefaced cynicism, Hitler 
added that it made no difference anyway whether those men died in hopeless 
defence or in a hopeless attempt to break out. Thereupon Heusinger had the 
surprising idea of asking Hitler to allow the encircled troops at least to choose the 
manner of their death, and therefore to permit a breakout attempt. ‘It is easier to die 
on the attack’, he urged, ‘than in hopeless defence.’!49 The Fithrer was so irritated 
by Heusinger’s proposal that he gave way. 

The unexpected turn of events gave rise to great euphoria at Third Armoured 
Army HQ. Col.-Gen. Reinhardt immediately formed a combat group for a relief 
attack. It consisted of parts of 6th Armoured Division, which was just arriving from 
the Reich, and a Panther battalion from Armoured Regiment ‘Grossdeutschland’. 
The Vilnius garrison began the breakout in the night of 12-13 July, and the relief 
attack was launched the next morning from the area to the east of Kaunas, led by 
Col.-Gen. Reinhardt in person. The attackers managed to break through the 
Soviet front and pushed forward some 30 kilometres to the pocket occupied by 
Toldorff’s group. Meanwhile the Vilnius garrison, swimming a river en route, 
fought their way through to Lt.-Col. Tolsdorff’s troops. The relief forces, ‘led by 
the commander-in-chief in the foremost armoured spearhead’,!>° succeeded in 
breaking the encirclement. Reinhardt, as he later wrote, was greeted by liberated 
troops ‘beaming and waving’.!°! Of a total of 4,000 men trapped in the pocket, 
3,000 were rescued. !°? 
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The conflict at Fiihrer headquarters over the counter-attack at Vilnius is a typical 
example of the ‘two-front war’ which the German generals had to wage on the 
eastern front and in the OKH: on the one hand, against the superior strength of the 
Red Army, and on the other, against the overriding will of Hitler, who had 
barricaded himself behind a doctrine of rigid defence. His erroneous operational 
decisions seemed increasingly divorced from reality, and his contempt for human 
life was now frighteningly clear. The Fithrer would rather sacrifice whole armies 
than correct a mistake. Above all, his instinct for aggression and his destructive urge 
were increasingly directed against his own troops. He showed not the slightest 
sympathy for the men whom he sent to their doom, regarding their cruel fate as just 
punishment for a supposed failure to fight hard enough for him. 

On 20 July the rage and despair which many officers felt towards Hitler 
erupted in a bomb attack at the Wolf’s Lair. But the Fihrer survived the 
assassination attempt led by Count Claus von Stauffenberg, a colonel on the 
general staff. He vented his rage both on the conspirators and on the general staff 
itself, which he had always considered ‘politically unreliable, spiritless, and 
intellectually contaminated’.!>3 Of the officers of Army Group Centre, Maj.- 
Gen. Henning von Tresckow, the chief of staff of Second Army, was probably 
the most active in resistance to the Nazi regime. He committed suicide to escape 
inevitable seizure by Hitler’s agents.!°4 Lt.-Gen. Heusinger, head of the oper- 
ations divisions of the OKH general staff, and his Ia, Col. Count von Kielman- 
segg, were also held under arrest for a while as suspected accomplices to the 
conspiracy, and Col.-Gen. Zeitzler was replaced as chief of the OKH general staff 
by Col.-Gen. Heinz Guderian. 

The attempt to assassinate Hitler nevertheless had no mentionable effect on the 
course of operations on Army Group Centre’s front. The Red Army offensive had 
slackened considerably since 16 July, mainly as a result of logistic problems due to 
overextended supply lines. In this phase, the greatly decimated Soviet armour no 
longer played the main role, which now fell to the infantry. Moreover, Model had 
used his newly brought-in reserves to establish a new defence line well to the rear— 
rather than at the forefront, as Hitler had intended—to which his forward-deployed 
units now withdrew, fighting a delaying action. Along that line, stretching between 
the cornerstones of Kaunas and Brest-Litovsk, the German troops managed to 
stabilize the front. In the Kaunas area, on the army group’s northern wing, Third 
Armoured Army successively beat off assaults by 3rd Belorussian Front, which 
attacked from Vilnius. However, the gap to Army Group North, through which 1st 
Baltic Front was advancing, was widening all the time. Unable to close the ‘Baltic 
hole’, Model had to be content with sealing off the northern flank as far as possible. 
In the middle section of Army Group Centre’s front, where the newly established 
Fourth Army was deployed, 2nd Belorussian had crossed the Niemen at Grodno 
but was stopped by a German counter-attack. Since Ninth Army HQ had been 
temporarily withdrawn from the front, Second Army formed the southern wing. 
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It was slowly forced back by the right wing of 1st Belorussian Front past Pinsk to 
Brest-Litvosk. Soviet superiority was still very impressive. As Field Marshal Model 
had shown in a situation analysis, even if all the scheduled reinforcements arrived 
by 21 July according to plan, the army group would have to continue the unequal 
fight with at most 16 operational units against 160 Soviet formations.!*° Despite 
this, after retreating almost 400 kilometres the German forces managed to bring the 
enemy advance to a halt. A mood of cautious optimism was spreading at Army 
Group Centre HQ, when the front held by Army Group North Ukraine, its 
neighbour on the right, collapsed dramatically. 


(d) Danger on the Flanks: 1st Belorussian 
Front’s Advance to the Vistula 


Col. Gehlen, head of Foreign Armies East, had rightly drawn attention to the 
enormous concentration of enemy forces massing opposite Army Group North 
Ukraine in the area to the south of Kovel. The Soviets had brought up 1st 
Ukrainian Front, which was then ‘the largest army front ever assembled for 
offensive operations in the Great Patriotic War’.'°° On 13 July it launched the 
attack, led by Marshal Ivan Stepanovich Konev as commander-in-chief, and within 
a few days it had smashed the German front to pieces. The Soviet armoured units 
then pushed deep into Galicia, forcing Army Group North Ukraine back towards 
the Carpathians. !°7 

A few days later, on 18 July, the army group’s stationary northern wing, on 
which two corps of Fourth Armoured Army were deployed, was attacked by the left 
wing of Ist Belorussian Front. For weeks the German operations staffs had been 
staring as if hypnotized at this Kovel section of the front, where they expected by far 
the most dangerous attack on the whole eastern front. In the event of a successful 
breakthrough in that sector, the Red Army would be able to advance north-west as 
far as Warsaw and the Baltic Sea, and cut off the retreat of both of Germany’s 
northern army groups. Paradoxically, the operational configuration of the German 
forces was now more favourable after Army Group Centre’s withdrawal than it had 
been before 22 June. Then the Belorussian balcony, seen from Kovel, had extended 
more than 500 kilometres to the east, so that, following a successful breakthrough, 
the left wing of 1st Belorussian Front would have been able to advance without 
resistance into the rear of Army Group Centre. In the meantime, however, the 
German front in that sector had been pushed back so far to the west that 
Army Groups Centre and North Ukraine were almost level with each other. 
Moreover, Field Marshal Model had evacuated the difficult-to-defend Kovel 
salient over the period 4 to 8 July as a precautionary measure,!>* in order to 
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avoid a pre-programmed encirclement—as had happened at Vitebsk—and gain 
reserves by shortening the front. 

What happened now, however, should have been prevented at all costs, namely 
an immediate operational breakthrough right in the most securely defended section 
of the German eastern front. Against the two German corps deployed at Kovel, 
Rokossovsky had massed five general armies, one armoured army, and numerous 
independent units, with a total of 416,000 men. Following a devastating barrage by 
8,335 artillery cannon, grenade launchers, and rocket launchers, the Soviet units 
launched their onslaught with the support of 1,748 tanks and assault guns. A total 
of 1,465 aircraft were assigned to this specific sector of the front, supported during 
the breakthrough phase by planes from other fronts and long-range aircraft.!°? The 
concentration of forces was even greater than that amassed for the breakthrough in 
the sector of Army Group Centre. The attack frontage of a rifle division was about 
1 kilometre, with an average deployment of 356 artillery cannon and 83 tanks or 
assault guns per kilometre of front.!©° The Red Army’s superiority was so crushing 
that the German defenders were simply overrun. After only two days the Soviet 
units had crossed the Bug into Polish territory. Then, on 22 July, 2nd Armoured 
Army launched a deep operational thrust. On the German side, VII Army Corps, 
positioned on the left wing, had been separated from Army Group North Ukraine. 
Its remaining units withdrew hastily to the north, where they were incorporated in 
the right wing of Army Group Centre at Brest-Litovsk. At the same time, LVI 
Armoured Corps, which had been deployed on the right wing, was forced to 
withdraw south-west to the Vistula. As result, a gap of 100 kilometres opened up 
between the two army groups, through which Rokossovsky’s armies were able to 
advance unopposed. Lublin was taken on 24 July. The next day, the first advance 
troops were already on the Vistula. The Soviet 69th Army crossed the river and 
established a first bridgehead on 29 July at Pulawy. 

The left wing of 1st Belorussian Front had then pushed directly west with most 
of its units, forcing Army Group North Ukraine back to the Vistula. In their 
180-kilometre-long advance, the Soviet attacking forces had far outflanked Army 
Group Centre’s southern cornerstone at Brest-Litovsk and, by swinging north- 
wards, were able to push forward in its rear without resistance. 

The situation now developed very much to Rokossovsky’s advantage. The two 
wings of his army front had originally been separated by the Pripet marshes, but 
had since left that obstacle behind them. With his right wing, Rokossovsky now 
attacked Second Army frontally on the southern wing of Army Group Centre, 
while swinging his left wing, which had advanced far to the west, in a northerly 
direction to get to Second Army’s rear. The manoeuvre comprised three directions 
of thrust. The Soviet 70th Army, which formed the linchpin of the rotation, 
attacked the southern cornerstone of Second Army at Brest-Litovsk. To the 
south-west, XI Armoured Corps and II Guards Cavalry Corps, followed by 47th 
Army, moved on Siedlce to cut off Second Army’s retreat. The greatest threat, 
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however, came from the armoured units which had advanced far to the west in the 
gap between the two German army groups. After 2nd Armoured Army reached the 
river at Pulawy, Rokossovsky swung it north in a decisive thrust towards Warsaw. 
In the meantime, the armoured forces massed on 1st Belorussian Front’s right wing 
had broken frontally through Second Army’s positions at Kleszczele, between 
Brest-Litovsk and Bialystok. The two wings of 1st Belorussian Front were closing 
like gigantic jaws, and Second Army appeared to be facing the same fate of 
encirclement as Army Group Centre’s other three armies at the beginning of Oper- 
ation BAGRATION. The crisis was made even more acute by the fact that the northern 
wing was under attack by units of 2nd Belorussian Front. Bialystok, Second Army’s 
northern cornerstone, had already had to be abandoned. 

Now, of all times, a new operational controversy erupted within the German 
leadership, when Hitler ordered the Brest-Litovsk ‘fortified place’ to be held at all 
costs. The events of 20 July must have been an indirect factor in the dictator’s 
decision, since some changes of personnel had taken place in the OKH general staff 
on his instructions and he apparently believed he would encounter less resistance 
from the new incumbents. In fact, the behaviour of Col.-Gen. Guderian, the new 
chief of staff, was causing some irritation on the part of the generals on the eastern 
front, since the former champion of the modern war of movement now supported 
Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ orders, as if he wanted to emulate the French generals whom he 
had outmanoeuvred with his armoured units in the western campaign of 1940. 
Guderian’s temporary change of heart is probably explained by gratitude to Hitler 
for appointing him chief of staff. However, his military know-how soon dispelled 
his ambivalence. Given his fiery temper, conflict with Hitler was inevitable. 

On 23 July confusion was caused by a new Fihrer directive concerning the 
conduct of operations on the eastern front. On the one hand, Hitler demanded that 
the existing front line be held, including the Brest-Litovsk ‘fortified place’. On the 
other, obviously on Guderian’s advice, he called for an offensive conduct of 
operations by means of counter-attacks, quoting the aphorism ‘attack is the best 
form of defence’.!°! The two demands were mutually contradictory, since the only 
way to release forces for a counter-attack was to straighten the front, and above all 
to abandon untenable strong points. Model’s concept of mobile defence while 
giving up territory was diametrically opposed to Hitler’s categorical ‘stand firm’ 
orders. In view of the threatening disaster, he was not prepared to share responsi- 
bility for the senseless maintenance of a ‘continuous front’,'®? and, on his own 
authority, he withdrew the endangered front line of Fourth Army to a rearward 
position west of Grodno.!° By that time, however, the situation at the front was so 
critical that Hitler put up with Model’s open disobedience. Thereupon Model, in 
view of the enemy’s breakthrough at Kleszczele, demanded the withdrawal of 
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Second Army’s sector of the front and the abandonment of Brest-Litovsk. The exposed 
‘fortified place’ was under attack by three Soviet Armies from the south, east, and 
north. But Hitler—probably again under the influence of the events of 20 July— 
now proved even more obdurate and merciless than before. On 26 July, when 
Brest-Litovsk had already been encircled for a day, he ordered unconditionally that 
the city be defended ‘until the destruction of the garrison’.!°4 He relented only 
when Model graphically evoked the consequences of such a decision and declared 
categorically that he could not again afford to lose two divisions. That same 
evening, the Fithrer gave permission for the enclosed units to break out. The 
breakout, which was supported by relief forces from the west, led to bitter fighting 
from 27 to 29 July. Losses were very high, because once again, as at Vilnius, Hitler’s 
permission for the breakout had come much too late. 

Meanwhile Model had started two counter-attacks which led to the rescue of 
Second Army. The first was a pincer attack directed against the enemy forces 
advancing from the east, in which SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’, newly placed 
under Model’s command, was deployed together with Fourth Armoured Division. 
The two German armoured divisions succeeded in stopping the enemy forces 
which had broken through to the north of Brest-Litovsk in the Kleszczele area. 
This pincer attack enabled the endangered German troops to retreat in good order. 
Even more important was Model’s decision to withdraw SS Armoured Division 
‘Totenkopf’ from the Fourth Army front further to the north, and deploy it rapidly 
in a south-westerly attack on the Soviet units advancing in the rear of Second Army. 
At Siedlce (approx. 100 kilometres west of Brest-Litovsk) a fierce engagement 
ensued on 27 July with the Soviet XI Armoured Corps, II Guards Cavalry 
Corps, and parts of 47th Army. The Soviet attacking forces were beaten back 
and lost a large number of tanks. Model was thus able to swing the right wing of 
Second Army to the west and temporarily establish a new front line. Nevertheless, 
the loss of Brest-Litovsk was highly symbolic, since the assault on that stronghold 
had marked the start of the eastern campaign on 22 June 1941. 


6. THE STABILIZATION OF THE FRONT BETWEEN 
WARSAW AND RIGA UP TO THE END OF AUGUST 


(a) The Tank Battle before Warsaw as an Operational Turning Point 


Model’s temporary stabilization of the front in the second half of July proved 
deceptive. At the end of that month a new disaster took shape that put all previous 
calamities in the shade. This time it was not confined to Army Group Centre but 
spread like wildfire to the whole eastern front. On 30 July Army Group North was 
struck by the crisis which Zeitzler, the former chief of staff, had predicted to Hitler. 
The Soviet 1st Baltic Front broke through at the interface with Army Group Centre 
and reached the Baltic at Tukums, thereby enclosing Army Group North on the 
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Baltic Coast. Army Group Centre’s neighbour on the right, Army Group North 
Ukraine, had also been unable to withstand a new major Soviet offensive. As a 
result, Model, who had been personally commanding both army groups since 
29 June, now had to transfer command of Army Group North Ukraine to Col.-Gen. 
Josef Harpe. But Harpe too was unable to prevent the breakthrough in Galicia. The 
front only came to a halt some 200 kilometres further west, along the Vistula and 
the Carpathians, so that the whole southern flank of Army Group Centre was torn 
apart. Meanwhile, there were growing signs that Army Group South was also about 
to face a large-scale offensive by the Red Army. Army Group Centre could therefore 
no longer expect any reinforcement by units from that quarter. Worst of all, at this 
very time the German western front in Normandy collapsed. After repeated 
unsuccessful attempts to break out of their bridgehead, the Allies had achieved 
the decisive breakthrough at Avranches, and their armoured units were advancing 
deep into the French hinterland. Hitler’s risky strategy of temporarily shifting the 
main effort to the west, and then sending the troops freed up after defeat of the 
invasion to the eastern front, had failed. 

The situation of Army Group Centre had also become extremely critical. On the 
left wing, the connection with Army Group North had been severed by the Soviet 
advance to the Baltic Coast. Third Armoured Army had to throw all available forces 
to the north to secure the endangered flank. To the south of Kaunas, Soviet units 
had broken through at the interface between Fourth Army and Third Armoured 
Army and had almost reached the German border. On 2 August Wehrmacht units 
came under fire for the first time on German soil, near the East Prussian town of 
Schirwindt, from 33rd Army’s 142nd Cannon Artillery Brigade.!* Most alarming 
of all, however, was the situation of Second Army, with its southern wing entirely 
hanging in the air. It was now separated by a gap of around 100 kilometres from 
Army Group North Ukraine, whose northern wing reached to the bridge over the 
Vistula at Putawy. The rear of Second Army, still standing far to the east, was also 
threatened by a thrust through that gap from the south. Although Second Army’s 
right wing had meanwhile been swung westwards into the Siedlce area, the distance 
to the Vistula was still around 60 kilometres, and between Siedlce and Warsaw 
there were hardly any German troops. In the meantime, Army Group Centre HQ 
had decided to build a new front along the Vistula. Joining up with Army Group 
North Ukraine, the new line was intended to run from Polawy to Warsaw and from 
there to extend east of the Vistula to create a connection with the right wing of 
Second Army. On 25 July this task was assigned to Ninth Army, which actually 
existed only on paper and had first to be replenished by troops yet to be brought in. 
Following the disaster at Bobruisk, Ninth Army HQ had been withdrawn from the 
front and moved all the way back to Warsaw, where the formation of a new army 
was planned. For the time being, ‘Ninth Army’ consisted only of a conglomeration 
of stand-by and security units, some of which had exotic-sounding names 
like ‘1st Company 818th Azerbaijani Battalion’ or ‘2nd Company 791st Turkish 
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Battalion’.!©° The only large unit was the newly assigned 73th Infantry Division, 
which was still being restructured and trained. It was deployed south-east of 
Warsaw to protect the district of Praga on the east bank. 

Foreign Armies East was alarmed by the developments. In its enemy-situation 
assessment of 23 July it already assumed that ‘the Soviet command would see the 
present operations as decisive for the outcome of the war’.!°7 It noted with some 
relief, however, that for the time being the Red Army was conducting the greatly 
feared thrust on Kovel only in a westerly direction, rather than north-west towards 
Warsaw and the Baltic Sea. Gehlen’s department nevertheless feared a ‘turn in a 
general northerly direction’ for a ‘thrust into East Prussia’.!°° Similarly, on 23 July 
Army Group Centre HQ was already reckoning with the ‘marshalling of forces for 
the battle for Warsaw’.!° 

After reaching the Vistula near Pulawy, the Soviet 2nd Armoured Army did indeed 
swing northwards, and on 27 July it began the assault on Warsaw. In it were 
concentrated some 800 fighting vehicles out of the original total of almost 1,800 
tanks and assault guns belonging to the left wing of 1st Belorussian Front.'7° It was 
followed by 8th Guards Army and 1st Polish Army. Forward and to the right of it, a 
preliminary attack by XI Armoured Corps, II Guards Cavalry Corps, and 47th Army, 
directed at the southern flank of the German Second Army at Siedlce, had already 
begun. The aim of the thrust by 2nd Armoured Army was to cut off Army Group 
Centre’s retreat westwards.'71 According to Marshal Rokossovsky’s memoirs, the 
plan was first to neutralize the Warsaw suburb of Praga on the right bank of the 
Vistula.!’* But clearly the main objective, in accordance with the Stavka directive of 
27 July, was a northward thrust, passing by Warsaw on the east, to take possession of 
the important Narew crossings at Zegrze and Serock.!73 Following the course of the 
Vistula, the Soviet spearheads could then go on to capture the bridges at Modlin. 
By doing so, they would cut off the Germans in the Vistula-Narew—Bug river 
triangle from all possibility of retreat to Warsaw. The Polish capital would fall into 
the hands of the Red Army like a ripe fruit. Moreover, the whole German hinterland 
in East Prussia lay unprotected before the advancing Soviet armoured units, since 
there were practically no Wehrmacht forces between Warsaw and the Baltic. 

The attack by 2nd Armoured Army in the direction of Warsaw, which began 
on 27 July, initially encountered a vacuum. The Soviet forces broke through the 


166 “Meldung der Belegung der Weichsel-Stellung durch 9. Armee vom 26.7.1944’, BA-MA RH 19 
II/216, fo. 35. 

167 Fremde Heere Ost, No. 2392/44 gKdos, 23 July 1944, ‘Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage vom 
23.7.1944, BA-MA RHD 18/249, 298. 

168 Tbid. 298-9. 

169 Telex Obkdo. H.Gr. Mitte an OKH, 23 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/298, fo. 83. 

170 Petrov, ‘O sozdanii udarnoi gruppirovki’, 85-6. These figures refer to the beginning of the 
operation. 

171 Glantz and House, When Titans Clashed, 212. 

172 Rokossovsky, A Soldier’s Duty, 208. 

173 On the interpretation of the Stavka directive, see Bezymensky, ‘Der sowjetische Vorstof’, 
91, and Jaczyriski, ‘Die Rote Armee an der Weichsel’, 198-9; see also Vasilevsky, Sache des ganzen 
Lebens, 428-9. 
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thin German blocking line the following day, severing the connection between 
Second Army and the still rudimentary Ninth Army. In this phase only the 
Luftwaffe was able to intervene by deploying ground-attack aircraft. On 29 July 
the Soviet 2nd Armoured Army crossed the important Warsaw-Siedlce highway, 
advancing with three armoured corps. On the left wing, XVI Armoured Corps 
pushed along the Vistula directly towards the Warsaw suburb of Praga, but was 
stopped at first by the German 73th Infantry Division. Less resistance was encoun- 
tered in the centre by VII Guards Armoured Corps in its advance towards 
Okuniew. On the right wing, III Armoured Corps was able to advance northwards 
almost unopposed, and on 30 July it reached Radzymin, approximately 15 kilo- 
metres north-east of Warsaw. The Soviet armoured units were thus already deep in 
the rear of the German front and only about 3 kilometres from the important 
bridge over the Narew at Zegrze. On 31 July Siedlce, the southern cornerstone of 
Second Army’s defensive front, was lost. 

The decisive escalation of the crisis came on 1 August. On that day 8th Guards 
Army, commanded by Col.-Gen. Vasily Ivanovich Chuikov, crossed the Vistula at 
Magnuszew, south of Warsaw, and established a bridgehead. Ninth Army, with its 
insufficient forces, now faced the task of blocking a second bridgehead in addition 
to the one at Pulawy. Above all, 1 August 1944 saw the beginning of the Warsaw 
Uprising, an event which has since occupied the attention of many historians. The 
situation in the rear of the German front-line units was now extremely critical, since 
Warsaw was a central node for road and rail traffic. The crucial supply lines of 
Second, Fourth, and Ninth Armies passed through the city, in which numerous 
rear supply facilities, hospitals, arms factories, and so on were also located. So the 
German operations staffs also feared logistic collapse. The disaster facing Army 
Group Centre, threatened with being completely cut off, seemed almost inevitable. 
In this phase, the Warsaw area was not only the decisive basis of Army Group 
Centre’s lines of supply and retreat, but also, according to German enemy intelli- 
gence, the springboard for continuation of the Soviet offensive towards the Baltic 
Sea. Given the alarming prospect of the amputation of the whole of the eastern front’s 
northern wing, Warsaw was of strategic importance. From the German viewpoint, 
therefore, 1 August was the fateful day, since the eastern front threatened to 
collapse like a house of cards. 

What now followed was a complete surprise. As if from nowhere, four German 
armoured divisions launched a sudden concentric attack on the area to the east of 
Warsaw, and the Soviet armoured units which had thrust forward in a preliminary 
attack were caught in the trap. The situation of Army Group Centre in July 1944 
was similar to that of Army Group South on the Donets in February 1943, when 
the southern wing of the eastern front was threatened with encirclement and a 
‘super-Stalingrad’. On that occasion Manstein had gained an armoured army as a 
mobile reserve by shortening the front, and had deployed it in a counter-blow after 
a wide-ranging castling movement.!74 Exactly the same situation repeated itself in 


174 See Klein and Frieser, ‘Mansteins Gegenschlag’, 13 ff. 
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the summer of 1944 before Warsaw, although this time everything went much 
faster. Model had no time left to argue with Hitler for operational freedom of 
action. He simply took it for granted. In the given crisis, he had no alternative but 
to scrap Hitler’s rigid principle of linear defence and, like Manstein, pursue free 
combat in the rear. Model too took remarkably bold risks, withdrawing three 
armoured divisions from his army group’s shaky front for a counter-attack, which 
could only be done by yielding territory. In addition, Armoured Paratroop Division 
‘Hermann Goring’ had just arrived in Warsaw. Together, these four armoured 
divisions possessed 223 tanks, plus 54 assault guns and tank destroyers. Those 
figures are purely theoretical, however, since the divisions in question did not arrive 
all at the same time but one after the other, and sometimes had to be withdrawn 
again at the height of the battle in order to ‘put a fire out’ at other places on the 
front. On the other side, 2nd Armoured Army had around 800 tanks and assault 
guns, although an unknown number had been lost in the meantime. The initial 
armoured strength of the Germans divisions on 2 August was as follows:!7° 


¢ 19th Armoured Division: 26 Panzer IVs, 26 Panzer Vs, 18 light tank destroyers; 


¢ Armoured Paratroop Division ‘Hermann Goring’: 35 Panzer IVs, 5 Panzer Vs, 
23 Panzerjager IVs; 


¢ SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’: 8 Panzer IVs, 45 Panzer Vs, 13 assault guns; 
¢ 4th Armoured Division: 40 Panzer IVs, 38 Panzer Vs. 


According to Model’s operational plan, the first phase was to be a pincer attack on 
Okuniew to cut off the rear of the Soviet III Armoured Corps, which had advanced 
far to the north. The second phase was to be a concentrated attack by the four 
armoured divisions to destroy the units of the encircled Soviet corps. After that, the 
plan was to attack VIII Guards Armoured Corps, and finally XVI Armoured Corps. 
The assembly phase was the most complicated, however, since the four armoured 
divisions were located in completely different front sectors, from which they had to 
be withdrawn. Once that was done, they were to be shifted in a castling manoeuvre 
to the area east of Warsaw, and then to attack simultaneously from the four points 
of the compass. Given the far greater strength of the enemy, the right troops had to 
be concentrated in the right place at exactly the right time. The encirclement 
manoeuvre was extremely difficult to coordinate at operational level. Owing to the 
rapid course of events, tactical implementation could be carried out successfully 
only by officers trained in mission-type command. Knowing how much depended 
on the success of the operation, Field Marshal Model led the attack himself, leading 
his troops from the front. 

At first only Armoured Paratroop Division ‘Hermann Goring’ was available, 
having just arrived in Warsaw from Italy. Although the bulk of the division was 
temporarily classified as ‘inoperational’,!7° on 28 and 29 July its few already 


175 AOK 9, Ia, ‘Panzer u. Panzerabwehrwaffen, Stand 2.8.1944, BA-MA RH 20-9/231; AOK 2, 
Ia No. T 215/44 geh., daily report, 2 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-2/949. 
176 KTB HGr Mitte, 26 Jul. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/198, fo. 289. 
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available tanks were able, together with 73rd Infantry Division, to prevent the 
Warsaw suburb of Praga from being taken in short order by the advance troops of 
the Soviet 2nd Armoured Army. In the meantime, 19th Armoured Division had 
been withdrawn from its sector of the front at Bialystok. Its first units arrived on 29 
July, just in time to stop the Soviet tanks a little way short of the important Narew 
bridge at Zegzre. In a combined pincer attack, SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’ and 
4th Armoured Division had just stopped the enemy forces which had broken 
through at Kleszczele. Now they too were hastily withdrawn from the front and 
reached the new deployment zone on 31 July and 2 August respectively. 

The tank battle before Warsaw began on 1 August with a pincer attack on 
Okuniew. The spearheads of a combat group of 19th Armoured Division attacking 
from the west, and SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’ from the east, met to the north 
of Okuniew at 19.15, thereby cutting off the Soviet II] Armoured Corps, which 
had advanced as far north as Radzymin. The attack by 4th Armoured Division, 
which had just arrived in the area, and by parts of 19th Armoured Division, was led 
by Field Marshal Model in person. The tank battle reached its climax on 3 August, 
when the Soviet III Armoured Corps was tightly concentrated in the area of 
Wolomin. The four German armoured divisions attacked concentrically from 
four directions: 4th Armoured Division from the north-east, SS Armoured Division 
‘Viking’ from the south-east, Armoured Paratroop Division “Hermann Géring’ 
from the south-west, and 19th Armoured Division from the north-west. That day 
most of the Soviet units in the Wolomin area were destroyed, and the noise of the 
battle could be heard as far away as the centre of Warsaw. The next day, 4 August, 
the remaining sections of the Soviet 2nd Armoured Army were attacked, together 
with 47th Army, which had rushed to its assistance. The fighting was concentrated 
on Okuniew, where the Soviet VIII Guards Armoured Corps had taken up 
position. The plan had been to enclose and destroy that major formation too, 
but more bad news had since arrived from other sectors of the front. That same day 
19th Armoured Division had to be withdrawn, and the following day it was the 
turn of Armoured Paratroop Division ‘Hermann Géring’. One after the other, the 
two divisions set off round the contested city of Warsaw towards Magnuszew 
to attack the Soviet bridgehead west of the Vistula, where 8th Guards Army, 
supported by Ist Polish Army and strong armoured forces, was trying to enlarge 
the bridgehead. In the evening of 4 August the German units at Okuniew went 
back on the defensive. The purpose of the operation—to prevent the enemy from 


advancing into the area east of Warsaw by means of ‘offensive defence’-—had been 
achieved.!7” 


177 Surprisingly, the literature contains no comprehensive account of the crucial tank battle before 
Warsaw, which coincided with the Warsaw Uprising. One of the reasons must be that Second Army’s 
war diary is missing for that period. The author was able to examine the almost complete war diaries of 
Second Army when looking through the captured German files in the Moscow special archive. But 
precisely for the crucial days around 1 August (the start of the Warsaw Uprising), the file was missing. 
It may possibly be located in another, difficult-to-access Russian archive. However, the course of the 
battle can be reconstructed by consulting the Second Army volumes of annexes in the BA-MA. See 
daily reports 20 July to 5 Aug. (BA-MA RH 20-2/946-952). See also KTB AOK 9, 28 July to 7 Aug., 
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It was probably the still continuing controversy about the Warsaw Uprising, 
which began at the same time, that cast Model’s counter-blow into the historio- 
graphical shade. Yet that tank battle was, for the Germans, by far the most 
important action during the BAGRATION offensive. Without that successful 
counter-attack before Warsaw, Army Group Centre’s front would probably have 
collapsed and the Soviet armour would have been able to advance to the Baltic Sea 
unimpeded. With regard to the starting position and course of the operation, the 
tank battle before Warsaw in August 1944 is astonishingly similar to the battle of 
encirclement at Tannenberg in August 1914. On the earlier occasion Eighth Army, 
stationed in East Prussia, was attacked frontally by Russia’s Nieman Army, while 
the Narew Army attacked it in the rear from the south in order to block its retreat to 
the Vistula and enclose it on the Baltic Coast. Thereupon the strongest German 
units were withdrawn from the front in a castling manoeuvre and shifted south in a 
straight line through East Prussia. Four army corps suddenly advanced from four 
different directions on the area around Tannenberg, where they established a 
pocket into which the Russian Narew Army marched unsuspectingly. In 1944 an 
operation on exactly the same lines was carried out some 100 kilometres further 
south, but this time at top speed. Under Model’s command, four armoured 
divisions withdrawn from the front thrust into the area to the east of Warsaw, 
and the advanced units of the Soviet 2nd Armoured Army fell into the trap. 

The tank battle was exceptionally fierce, and the Soviet units suffered painful 
losses. On 4 August 2nd Armoured Army, which had begun the thrust in depth on 
22 July with 810 tanks and assault guns, was left with only 263 fighting vehicles.178 
II Armoured Corps was completely shattered, VIII Armoured Corps badly hit, and 
XVI Armoured Corps also incurred considerable losses.17? By 5 August the 
condition of 2nd Armoured Army was so bad that it had to be withdrawn from 
the front. 

Given the bitter fighting at the gates of Warsaw, it is hard to believe that the 
Soviet command had from the outset deliberately refrained from taking the city. 
This raises an interesting point of discussion. According to many Poles, what 
happened then was a cynical conspiracy, a second Hitler—Stalin pact, whereby 
the Soviet tanks deliberately stopped outside Warsaw so that Hitler, as Stalin’s 


BA-MA RH 20-9/205, and the daily reports in the volumes of annexes RH 20-9/210, 212, 214, 215, 
220, and 231; KTB HGr Mitte, 28 to 31 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/198, and for the period 1 to 5 
Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/199. The army group’s operational orders for the period in question are 
contained in file RH 19 II/208. See also Hinze, 19. Infanterie-und Panzer-Division, 678-88; 
Neumann, Die 4. Panzerdivision, 437-48. In the Soviet literature, this surprising defeat is either 
ignored or mentioned only in passing. Essentially, there is only an essay by Col.-Gen. Aleksei Ivanovich 
Radzievsky, who (then a major-general) was replacing the army’s wounded commander-in-chief at the 
time and led the failed armoured thrust towards Warsaw; see Radzievsky, ‘Na puti k Varshave’, 74—7. 
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‘willing executioner’, could liquidate the bourgeois resistance movement. This 
theory seems inapplicable to the first phase at least, since on 27 July the Soviet 
2nd Armoured Army suddenly raced towards Warsaw as if the devil were on its tail. 
The attack took place so quickly that all the basic military rules were ignored: there 
was no reconnaissance, no intelligence, no flank protection, no logistic back-up. 
That is all the more astonishing as, up to that point, Stalin had been remarkable 
restrained about the thrust on Warsaw which the German high command so feared. 
Then, all at once, there was a swing to the opposite extreme. Stalin’s change of 
mind seems plausible, however, since he clearly wanted to forestall the Polish 
resistance movement. The Red Army was supposed to take Warsaw, or at least 
the suburb of Praga on the right bank of the Vistula, in short order. Moreover, 
Soviet units had already crossed the Vistula at Magnuszew and established a 
bridgehead, which appeared to have created the precondition for enclosing Warsaw 
from the south as well by means of a second pincer movement. In those circum- 
stances, Model’s counter-strike came as a complete surprise. !®° 

This unexpected turn of events, however, led, by a tragic chain of circumstances, 
to a catastrophe for the Polish capital. The first thing to note is that the Warsaw 
Uprising, which broke out at the same point in time, is judged in very different 
ways by Polish historians too. For some, it was a heroic battle for the honour of the 
nation. For others, it was irresponsible, self-destructive activism.!8! In terms of its 
objectives, the uprising seems very ambivalent. It was directed militarily against the 
Germans, but politically against the Soviet Union. The Polish underground army, 
Armia Krajowa, was strictly anti-Bolshevik, rejecting both Hitler’s regime and 
Stalin’s rule. Its leaders wanted to liberate the capital with their own hands and 
so light a beacon for a future sovereign Poland. They began the uprising without 
any significant logistic reserves, however, assuming that the fighting would last only 
about three days (in fact it lasted 63 days), and that on the fourth day the Red Army 
would march in.!8? At first their calculation seemed to make sense, for on 31 July 
the seemingly unstoppable Soviet troops reached Praga, the eastern suburb of 
Warsaw. Thereupon the leaders of the uprising decided to start fighting the next 
day, 1 August. They could not know that the Germans, who seemed already 
beaten, would then be launching a counter-attack. Even the renowned Soviet 
enemy intelligence was taken completely by surprise. The tank battle before 
Warsaw, which resulted in the encirclement and destruction of large parts of the 
Soviet 2nd Armoured Army, began at exactly the same time as the uprising. 

However, after several Soviet armies had arrived as reinforcements, something 
happened which the insurgents had even less expected: the Red Army units 
waited—as the Poles see it—at the gates of Warsaw, without doing anything, 
until the Germans had defeated the uprising. The situation may perhaps be 
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summed up as follows: at first the Soviets wanted to take Warsaw but could not; 
later, they could have taken Warsaw but no longer wanted to. There are no 
accessible files in the Soviet archives which could answer the question unambigu- 
ously, and so the controversy among historians concerning Stalin’s ‘hold back’ 
order continues to this day.!8? 

The tank battle before Warsaw was a dramatic turning point in Operation 
BAGRATION. For the first time, the German troops, constantly defeated and on the 
retreat, reversed the course of events and again achieved a victory. This decisive 
turnaround clearly showed that the Soviet offensive had, in Clausewitz’s terms, 
passed its culminating point. After weeks of uninterrupted combat, the Red Army’s 
troops were exhausted and its supply lines overstretched. A report by Maj.-Gen. 
Radzievsky, then in command of 2nd Armoured Army in its advance on Warsaw, 
typifies the situation. On 30 June he radioed his commander-in-chief, Marshal 
Rokossovsky: ‘Pll soon be out of breath.’!84 At that very moment he was hit by 
Model’s counter-attack. Army Group Centre’s front, which had threatened to 
collapse, was stabilized once again. 

From the German point of view, things could have turned out much worse. 
In mid-June, as already mentioned, Foreign Armies East had feared the Red Army 
would try to bring about the collapse of the German front at one stroke by means of 
a decisive offensive from Kovel to the Baltic. Seen from Warsaw, the Kovel salient 
was only about 250 kilometres away, whereas the distance to the Belorussian 
balcony, which protruded far to the east, had been around 700 kilometres. The 
Red Army command nevertheless decided on a frontal offensive from the east. At 
the decisive moment, however, the Soviet troops were exhausted after struggling 
through the forests and swamps of Belorussia, and their offensive force was 
insufficient. 

It is worth noting in this connection that, at a situation conference in Moscow 
on 8 July, Zhukov called for a change in the point of main effort in view of the 
surprisingly favourable course of the operation. Invoking the plan for an encircle- 
ment offensive, Zhukov proposed that the Soviet attacking forces in the central 
sector turn northwards in the direction of Warsaw and advance on East Prussia.!®° 
That bold manoeuvre would have cut off the whole northern wing of the German 
eastern front. Interestingly, the idea was a revival of the old Soviet plan drawn up by 
Boris Mikhailovich Shaposhnikov in 1938 and of Zhukov’s plan of 15 May 1941 
for a preventive strike against the assembling German forces.!8° All these oper- 
ational ideas were inspired by the same geographical determinants, above all, the 
course of the Vistula. As in 1941, however, Stalin again rejected Zhukov’s proposal. 
And so both Ist Ukrainian Front and the left wing of 1st Belorussian Front 
attacked only frontally to the west, with the aim of conquering the territory around 
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Lvov and Lublin. These two parallel offensives, however, both of which deployed 
very powerful forces, by no means led to the collapse of the eastern front. Instead, 
they were brought to a halt frontally at the Carpathians and the Vistula. Signifi- 
cantly, Zhukov dealt resolutely with his dispute with Stalin only in the revised 
eighth edition of his memoirs. At the time he had called for a pincer-type thrust 
north-westwards to the Vistula estuary: “That could have been done if our troops 
had been reinforced in time. According to the calculations, 1st Belorussian Front 
would have needed another 300 to 400 tanks and self-propelled guns, and 2nd 
Belorussian Front one general army and one armoured army, one rifle corps, and a 
few armoured and self-propelled gun regiments.’ “With those reinforcements,’ 
Zhukov continues, “all three Belorussian fronts would, in my opinion, have been 
capable of taking East Prussia and advancing to the Vistula, including the Bay of 
Danzig, or could at the same time have cut East Prussia off from the rest of 
Germany by means of the thrust to the Vistula.’!8” In retrospect, Zhukov is highly 
critical of Stalin’s refusal: ‘I believe it was a serious mistake on Stalin’s part, which 
subsequently made necessary the extremely complicated East Prussian operation 
that cost us such heavy losses.’!88 

It was not until 27 July 1944 that Rokossovsky was instructed to turn part of 
the forces on his left wing northwards ‘in the general direction of Warsaw’.!8? 
Now the thrust came too late. Moreover, it was carried out with only a fraction 
of the troops which the Red Army could have concentrated in that area if the 
decisive point of main effort had been moved there in the early summer of 1944. 
Then—trather than Radzievsky’s 800 fighting vehicles—8,000 tanks, or even 
more, could have attacked in the direction of Warsaw. Instead, the Red Army 
spread its huge mass of forces along the whole eastern front, with the point of 
main effort in the marshy primeval forests of Belorussia. The ease with which the 
operational breakthrough was achieved at Kovel at the outset shows how much 
greater a disaster the German eastern army would have suffered if the decision 
had already been forced at the strategically most effective point in June 1944. But 
even Radzievsky’s thrust, though no longer carried out with full force, was 
extremely dangerous from the German viewpoint, since it was directed behind 
the German front at the wholly unprotected area east of Warsaw. Ultimately, 
Army Group Centre was saved by Stalin’s decision to have the left wing of 1st 
Belorussian Front attack first westwards towards Lublin and Pulawy, rather than 
directly north-west in the direction of Warsaw. That gave Model enough time to 
stop the exhausted Soviet armoured units at the last moment. And so there was a 
second ‘miracle on the Vistula’ after that of 1920, when Stalin had been to blame 
for the Red Army’s decisive defeat in the same place in a counter-attack by 
Poland’s Marshal Jézef Pitsudski. 
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(b) Operation DopPELKopE: Reconnection with Army Group North 


Hitler had rejected a ‘major solution’ on an operational scale, despite the fact that 
Army Group North was threatened with enclosure. That put him in opposition to 
his generals, especially Col.-Gen. Zeitzler, who was then the OKH chief of staff. 
At the end of June 1944 the generals had already demanded abandonment of the 
northern Baltic area, which could not be held in any case. They wanted the troops 
thus freed up to be used for a counter-attack on the flank of the Soviet units 
advancing against Army Group Centre. That would have made it possible to close 
the gap between Army Group Centre and Army Group North. Meanwhile, three 
Soviet armies and strong armoured units of 1st Baltic Front had thrust into the 
‘Baltic hole’ and increased it to a width of more than 100 kilometres by the end 
of July. The spearhead of the attack was III Guards Mechanized Corps, which 
reached the Gulf of Riga at Tukums on 31 July. Soviet tanks now stood on the 
coast, and Army Group North was enclosed in the Baltic area. Since that army 
group was at the same time under frontal attack from the east by superior forces, it 
was unable to react to the crisis on its right flank. Nor did it have a single armoured 
division with which to carry out a powerful counter-thrust. It was now up to Army 
Group Centre to close the dangerous gap, although that would increase the length 
of its front line to 1,100 kilometres. Third Armoured Army, deployed on its 
northern wing, was also in trouble and no longer able to withstand the pressure 
of the frontal attack by 3rd Belorussian Front. Following a Soviet breakthough to 
the south of Kaunas, it was thrown back to Vilkaviskis, just before the East Prussian 
border. At the same time its left flank was endangered by the advancing 1st Baltic 
Front, so that it had to withdraw its northern wing, threatened with encirclement, 
to Raseiniai. Between Raseiniai and the Gulf of Riga there were only a few weak 
blocking groups, so Courland too was now exposed, almost without protection, to 
the assault of the Red Army. 

Army Group Centre had just repelled the Soviet armoured thrust towards 
Warsaw on its right wing and was attempting to deploy all available forces against 
the Vistula bridgeheads at Magnuszew and Pulawy. Now an even greater threat 
appeared on its left wing. The OKH, with its newly appointed chief of staff 
Guderian, also saw the point of main effort as being on the left wing, and on 
8 August it put forward an initial plan for a counter-attack. The aim of the 
operation, code-named “Doppelkopf’, was for two improvised armoured corps to 
thrust through the ‘Baltic hole’ in a north-easterly direction and re-establish the 
connection with Army Group North. Two of the five armoured divisions in 
question, however, were still on their way from Romania. The following deploy- 
ment of forces was planned:!9° 


¢ XXXIX Armoured Corps, consisting of 4th, 5th, and 12th Armoured Divisions 
and commanded by General Dietrich von Saucken, was to assemble in the area 
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between Memel and Liepaja and from there, after breaking through the lines 
of 1st Baltic Front, push forward 80 kilometres straight across the enemy’s 
hinterland to the positions of Army Group North at Jelgava. Once the fighting 
vehicles still on their way by sea had arrived, the ‘Strachwitz Group’ was to 
follow with two armoured brigades and take over protection of the northern 


flank. 


* For XXXX Armoured Corps, commanded by General Otto von Knobelsdorff, 
a secondary thrust on the right wing was envisaged. At first the attack was to be 
carried out by 14th Armoured Division and Armoured Infantry Division 
‘Grossdeutschland’, to be followed by 7th Armoured Division and 1st Infantry 
Division. The aim was to attack from the area of Tauragé and secure the right 
flank by taking Siauliai. 


These armoured divisions, however, were no longer comparable to those of earlier 
years. The German counter-offensive began not with 1,000 tanks, as Marshal 
Bagramyan later claimed,!?! but with the pitiful number of 141 tanks and 54 
assault guns.!9? After further units were brought in, the final total on 26 August was 
299 tanks and assault guns.!93 On the opposite side, 1st Baltic Front had started 
the summer offensive with three armies, supported by 687 tanks and assault 
guns,!°4 and had since been reinforced by 51st Army, 2nd Guards Army, and III 
Guards Mechanized Corps. In addition, 5th Guards Armoured Army and XIX 
Armoured Corps were also brought in for the decisive battles in August. The 
inferiority of the two German corps in their attack on several Soviet armies 
possessing strong armoured units must have given cause for concern, so it is hard 
to understand why the original German operational plan was blown up by Hitler 
into the crazy idea of a huge battle of encirclement in Lithuania. The envisaged 
north-easterly push through the ‘Baltic hole’ to Jelgava was in itself an almost impos- 
sible task. Now, in addition, ‘after establishing the connection with Army Group 
North’, the troops were required to ‘turn south in the direction of Kaunas [...] and 
thrust into the rear of the enemy forces facing the eastern front of Third Armoured 
Army’.!9> By means of this grandiose castling manoeuvre, the two German 
armoured corps, supported by infantry divisions of Army Group North, were 
supposed to encircle several armies of the Soviet 1st Baltic Front and 3rd Belorus- 
sian Front simultaneously.!?° Hitler even deluded himself that the manoeuvre 
would result in the encirclement of ‘as many as 50 or 60 divisions’.!°” This was 
yet another example of the Fihrer’s extreme mood swings. Only a short while 
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before, wholly committed to rigid defence, he had described ‘the idea of free 
combat in free space’ as ‘rubbish’.!?° Now he himself indulged in a dizzying flight 
of fancy. Apparently, Model’s successful castling manoeuvre with the armoured 
units at Warsaw had gone to his head. 

On 16 August Field Marshal Model was appointed GOC West in France, Col.-Gen. 
Reinhardt took over command of Army Group Centre, and Col.-Gen. Erhard Raus 
succeeded Reinhardt as commander-in-chief of Third Armoured Army. Operation 
DOPPELKOPF began that same day, and at first made considerable territorial gains.!?? 
The Soviet operations staffs had not been expecting such an offensive, but this time 
they reacted quickly, which was relatively easy owing to their multitude of motor- 
ized troops. The front-line units went over temporarily to the defensive, while in 
the rear, armoured units—I Armoured Corps, III Guards Mechanized Corps, and 
5th Guards Armoured Army—were made ready for counter-attacks. This proced- 
ure, taken over from the Wehrmacht, was by no means unfamiliar to the German 
attackers. What did come as a surprise, however, was the encounter with the Soviet 
anti-tank fronts. The Red Army had amassed such a multitude of anti-tank cannon 
that it was now able to form special anti-tank brigades. These were deployed 
in threatened sectors in a staggered anti-tank front which, partly protected by 
minefields, constituted a considerable danger for German tanks breaking through. 
The fact that during this attack a total of 595 Soviet anti-tank cannon were reported 
destroyed within 12 days shows how great the threat had been.?° 

Soviet air superiority was another problem. Although the German advance on 17 
August was supported by 114 ground-attack aircraft, 116 fighters, and 30 recon- 
naissance planes,”°! on other days almost only Soviet aircraft were seen in the sky. 
The essential precondition for the blitzkrieg successes of earlier years, namely 
massive deployment of the Luftwaffe as flying battlefield artillery, was long a 
thing of the past. The tank and dive-bomber combination invoked by Guderian 
had also become obsolete. Not only did the Germans not have enough aircraft as a 
supporting component of their armoured forces, but the multitude of Soviet 
ground-attack aircraft was a permanent threat to movements of the Wehrmacht’s 
armoured units. The Luftwaffe’s insufficiency was not only a matter of grotesque 
numerical inferiority. The shortage of fuel was also a major factor. The Air Fleet 
6 order for the provision of support to Operation DOPPELKOPE contained the 
following instruction: ‘Careful calculation of fuel allocation is an urgent operational 
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measure taking precedence over all other considerations.’2°* The following passage 
is also significant: ‘Combat units of IV Flying Corps are standing ready but will 
probably not be deployed owing to the fuel situation.’ 

The German armoured thrusts were very successful at first, but eventually the 
main problem proved to be the lack of motorized infantry support, which was 
urgently needed to secure the flanks and take action against the Soviet anti-tank 
defences. XXXIX Armoured Corps’ thrust towards Jelgava came to a halt halfway at 
Zagaré. XXXX Armoured Corps, advancing on the right wing, was also unable to 
take the key area around Siauliai from far superior enemy forces. 

At this critical juncture, just when Operation DOPPELKOPE seemed to have failed, 
another breakthrough was achieved by the Strachwitz Group, a unit which had 
only been thought of as flank cover. It had been assigned the task of attacking along 
the coast on the northern wing, but Maj.-Gen. Count Hyazinth Strachwitz was 
unable to engage his two brigades in the operation until 19 August, owing to a delay 
in arrival of the tanks for his unit, which were brought in by sea. Although he 
had only 60 fighting vehicles,?°* Strachwitz launched a furious attack, helped by 
the fact that the attention of the Soviet operations staffs was distracted by the two 
German thrusts on Siauliai and Zagaré. After achieving the breakthrough, the Strach- 
witz Group rapidly pushed forward in depth. The next day, 20 August, it reached an 
advance unit of Sixteenth Army to the east of Tukums, thereby re-establishing the 
connection with Army Group North. 

A noteworthy aspect of this operation was that the German armoured units 
lacked artillery support, which the Soviet enemy had in abundance. That was the 
great weak point of the Strachwitz Group, which consisted mainly of tanks. 
Massive help arrived, nevertheless, although from an unusual source. For the first 
time ever, a unit of Army Group Centre was supported by warships. On the 
morning of 20 August a naval unit commanded by Vice-Admiral August Thiele 
entered the Gulf of Riga. The heavy cruiser Pring Eugen fired 284 rounds from its 
203-mm gun turret at the Soviet positions at Tukums to clear the way for the 
Strachwitz Group. At the same time, the two destroyers Z-25 and 2-28 fired 
168 rounds in support of the advance forces of Army Group North pushing 
forward from the east.?°° The effect was enormous, both practically and psychologically, 
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and the German navy thus played a very important part in re-establishing the 
connection between the two army groups. 

The point of main effort now shifted to the northern wing, where the fighting 
continued, with territorial gains by the Germans, until 27 August, after which a 
long pause set in on both sides. Operation DOpPELKOPE had lasted for 12 days in all, 
covering an area 180 kilometres wide and around 50 kilometres deep.” Its success 
led to the abandonment of the Soviet offensive (Operation BAGRATION). Even if the 
German counter-attack did not fulfil all the high expectations of the German 
command, especially Hitler, it was now quite clear that the Red Army units had 
worn themselves out. They needed a long period of recuperation and rehabilitation, 
and above all a new logistic base. It remains to conclude that, contrary to reports at 
the time, Operation DopPELKOPE had in fact already failed when the situation was 
reversed by the individual exploit of a single tank general. 

This episode is symptomatic of that phase of the war, when there were numerous 
individual successes which mostly remained tactical and fragmentary. They could 
not affect the outcome of the war, which had long been lost, but only influence its 
duration. The German counter-measures, especially those taken by Model, had 
now saved the eastern front once again, and a continuous front was re-established. 
This led Hitler to the dangerously wrong conclusion that the tide of war could yet 
be turned by an offensive in another theatre of operations. Guderian, however, had 
advised him to adopt a consistent defensive strategy. He urged Hitler to evacuate 
the Balkans and Norway and shorten the Apennine front in Italy, since that was the 
only way to obtain reserves for the highly endangered eastern front. But Hitler, 
determined to forge ahead regardless, switched the main effort back to the western 
front.2°7 The Allies had marched into Paris from Normandy on 25 August and 
were pushing further east. The Fithrer now decided to strike the decisive blow and, 
with the last German armoured reserves, carry out the operation later known as the 
Ardennes offensive. In reality, however, in the summer of 1944 the German 
military effort was already entering its death throes. The retired Bundeswehr 
general Count von Kielmansegg expressed it as follows: ‘It was the beginning of 
the end—the end of the eastern front—and in conjunction with the Allied invasion 
in France, it was also the beginning of the end of the war.’?°8 


7. ANALYSIS OF THE WORST DEFEAT 
IN GERMAN MILITARY HISTORY 


(a) Importance in the Framework of the Eastern Campaign 


Operation BAGRATION, also known as the ‘Belorussian Operation’, took place on 
historic terrain. The Red Army units pushed west along the same axis along which 
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Army Group Centre had previously attacked eastwards. Nor was it a coincidence 
that the Soviet offensive was launched on 22 June 1944, three years to the day after 
the beginning of the German attack. At that time, Army Group Centre had 
stormed forward from the border at Brest-Litovsk with dizzying success. After 
only six days Armoured Groups 2 and 3, the two arms of the pincer attack, had 
joined up at Minsk. The battle of Biatystok—Minsk was the first battle of encircle- 
ment of the campaign and became a model for all subsequent German battles of 
encirclement, as well as for those conducted by the Soviet forces. A total of 40 
Soviet divisions, with some 324,000 Red Army troops,”°? were caught in the 
trap. According to Russian sources, total losses during the Belorussian defensive 
operation were 417,729 men*!° and 4,799 tanks and assault guns.?!! Army Group 
Centre’s most comprehensive operation was the double battle of Vyazma—Bryansk, 
where the Red Army suffered personnel losses of around a million men, of whom 
673,000 taken prisoner.?!? 

The hazardous nature of the enterprise on which the German command had 
embarked can be seen from the fact that it was able to deploy only 3,350 tanks, 
7,042 artillery cannon, and 2,549 operational aircraft in a ‘blitzkrieg’ attempt to 
overrun the huge Soviet empire.*!4 Nevertheless, the initial successes were enormous. 
Within half a year 3.35 million?!4 Soviet troops had been taken prisoner, and— 
according to Russian statistics—20,500 tanks and assault guns, 101,100 artillery 
cannon and grenade launchers, and 17,900 aircraft had been destroyed.*!> Then, 
however, the German blitzkrieg came to a standstill in the icy winter before 
Moscow. The Wehrmacht troops could not understand how the Red Army was 
able to survive such defeats. While Germany, now cut off from supplies of raw 
materials, had to expend more and more energy in a war on multiple fronts, the 
Soviet Union, with its almost inexhaustible resources, was building a huge arma- 
ment industry. In the end, the Red Army’s superiority was so overwhelming that in 
the summer of 1944 it was able to attack all four German army groups almost 
simultaneously, with enormously superior force in each case. It put the point of 
main effort, however, in the offensive against Army Group Centre. 

Operation BAGRATION was one of the biggest operations of the Second World 
War, surpassed only by the battle in the Kursk salient (which consisted of three 
separate operations). In four army fronts the Red Army concentrated 2.5 million 
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men, 45,000 cannon, grenade launchers, and rocket launchers, more than 6,000 
tanks and assault guns, and over 8,000 planes (including long-range aircraft). 
In addition, the biggest partisan operation of the German—Soviet war, in which 
around 150,000 combatants were deployed, was taking place in the rear of Army 
Group Centre. As Soviet accounts stress, the frontage of Operation BAGRATION was 
approximately 1,100 kilometres and the depth of the thrust 550 to 600 kilometres. 
The operation’s duration of 69 days (22 June!® to 29 August) also seems aston- 
ishingly long, given the intensity of the fighting. The Soviet attacks were conducted 
with great force and without regard to losses. The price of victory was correspond- 
ingly high, with personnel losses totalling 770,888 men (180,040 dead or missing 
and 590,848 wounded).2!7 In addition, the Soviet units lost 2,957 tanks and 
assault guns, 2,447 artillery cannon, and 822 aircraft.71§ 

The collapse of Army Group Centre was the heaviest defeat in German military 
history. According to OKW statistics (“Wehrmacht-Verlustwesen’), personnel 
losses for the period 21 June to 31 August (including update reports) were 
26,397 dead, 262,929 missing, and 109,776 wounded. That gives a total of 
399,102 personnel losses.?!? Allowing for returnees, who are not taken into 
account in the statistics, the actual figure must have been around 390,000. Apart 
from the battle of the Somme in 1916, in which the Germans and British 
massacred troops to no avail without any territorial gain worth mentioning, 
there is no battle in German military history that can be compared with this 
Armageddon. Even the battle of Verdun, the notorious ‘mill on the Meuse’, cost 
the Germans ‘only’ 330,000 men (including wounded). In the Stalingrad pocket 
the Wehrmacht lost 60,000 dead and 110,000 wounded.?”° In contrast, German 
losses in the first phase of the Belorussian Operation (22 June to 10 July 1944), in 
the course of the battle of encirclement at Minsk, already amounted to around 
250,000 men (including wounded). 

In comparison with Operation BAGRATION, the battle of Stalingrad, where 
individual ruined buildings were bitterly fought over, was a microcosm in terms 
of its spatial dimensions. It nevertheless became the symbolic synonym for German 
defeat in the war against the Soviet Union. German propaganda had played down 
the winter battle before Moscow as a setback due only to weather conditions, so it 
was on the Volga, at Stalingrad, that the myth of German invincibility was 
shattered. The far worse defeat in Belorussia, on the other hand, seems strangely 
absent from the awareness of the German public even today. There are two main 
reasons for this. The first is that, at the time, interest was concentrated almost 
entirely on the western front, where the battle of the Normandy invasion was 
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raging. The second is the attempt on Hitler’s life on 20 July 1944, which Nazi 
propaganda placed in the foreground. 


(b) The Causes of the Catastrophe 
The Quantum Leap in Soviet Superiority 


As Clausewitz teaches us: ‘Superiority of numbers [...] is in tactics, as well as in 
strategy, the most general principle of victory.’?*! The weapons potential of the Red 
Army was many times superior at the start of the campaign in the summer of 1941, 
but within a few months it had been largely destroyed. Yet the Wehrmacht troops 
were thrown into despair by their pyrrhic victory. However great the losses they 
inflicted, the enemy seemed to be getting stronger and stronger. In the course of the 
war, according to the most recent Russian accounts, the Red Army lost 96,500 
tanks and assault guns,??? 106,400 aircraft,??> and 317,500 cannon and grenade 
launchers.??4 But the production figures of the Soviet factories were even higher, in 
addition to which the western powers were supplying huge quantities of weapons 
and materials. The summer of 1944 saw a veritable quantum leap. The Soviet 
potential had grown so much that it was no longer a matter of quantitative increase. 
What had happened was a qualitative transition to a new manner of operational 
warfare. This will now be demonstrated by reference to the two main combat 
parameters, that is, firepower and mobility. 

In the sectors of main effort, the destructive power of the consolidated Soviet 
artillery units had attained such a degree of efficiency that rigid defence of a front 
sector was no longer possible. Everything in the foremost line was simply pulver- 
ized. From now until the end of the war, the Red Army rapidly achieved an 
operational breakthrough in almost all major offensives. It did so even in the 
particularly well-secured Kovel sector, where all Soviet attacks were still beaten 
off in the spring of 1944. The greatest surprise, however, was the massive deploy- 
ment of the Soviet air force, which had not played a major role since its enormous 
losses in the first year of the campaign. Now, with numerous German fighter units 
tied down on the western front, it had mastery of the skies. The greatest danger 
came from the huge number of ground-attack aircraft, which constantly intervened 
in the fighting. In the breakthrough sectors the German artillery was pinned down 
for hours by waves of bombing and strafing missions. According to Soviet accounts, 
the air force flew 55,000 sorties in the first twelve days alone, and 153,000 in the 
course of the whole operation.??° This is also described as unprecedented in the 
‘Great Patriotic War’.?7° 

Increasing motorization and mechanization had also enabled the mobility of the 
Soviet units to attain a new operational dimension. Hitherto, the losses incurred by 
Soviet armour during a breakthrough had mostly been so high that successful 
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penetration could not be followed up by an operational thrust in depth. Now, 
however, its huge arsenal of tanks allowed the Red Army to form large reserves for 
the second staggered wave. It should also be borne in mind that the western powers 
sent 22,800 tanks to the Soviet Union during the war.?*”7 Even more important 
were the 456,000 trucks and jeeps which the western Allies supplied.??® They alone 
made it possible for deep armoured thrusts to be accompanied by infantry and 
technical supplies. In the opinion of David M. Glantz and Jonathan House, 
without these deliveries of vehicles from the west, every Soviet offensive from 
1943 to 1945 would have ended quickly with only a shallow inlet in the German 
front. The Wehrmacht would have had enough time to build a new line of 
defence in the rear.??? At the end of the war, two-thirds of all the Red Army’s 
trucks had been produced in the west. In the summer of 1944 it was already normal 
to see Wehrmacht troops marching on foot, accompanied by horse-drawn wagons, 
pursued by Red Army soldiers on tanks and trucks. 


Hitler’s Disastrous Operational Command 


The motto of the Schlieffen school had been ‘Operation is movement.’?3° In the 
summer of 1944 it would have been ‘Immobility means destruction.’ Rigidly 
holding defensive positions inevitably meant delivering up all the personnel and 
material exposed at the front to the firestorm of the Red Army. Hitler’s demand to 
stand firm in ‘fortified places’ was thus literally self-destructive. He did not even 
allow withdrawal to a staggered defence line?! but insisted that, even in the 
foremost line, “every square metre be fought for to the last man’.?3? 

The armoured units of the Soviet ‘mobile groups’ advanced far to the rear of the 
German front-line troops in order to encircle them. There now remained only the 
alternatives of withdrawal or destruction. But Hitler was completely fixated on rigid 
defence and forbade any mobile conduct of operations. Instead, units threatened 
with encirclement were to remain in place and, if necessary, go over to perimeter 
defence. The ‘fortified places’ were a perversion of purely static defence, since 
encirclement was determined in advance. This obsession of Hitler’s was alone 
responsible for the loss of 12 to 13 divisions of Army Group Centre.?34 

Hitler’s style of command was another defect. He ‘had extended his dictatorship 
to the very battlefield’.234 The more critical the situation became at the front, the 
more Germany’s political and military leader was inclined to decide everything 
himself, meddling even in tactical details. Field Marshal von Manstein reported a 
discussion with Field Marshal von Kluge in which the latter complained that ‘he 
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had to consult Hitler before any operation involving forces of a battalion or more 
could be mounted’.?3° Hitler’s incapacitation of the military experts went so far 
that battalion commanders were sometimes afraid ‘to move a sentry from the 
window to the door’,?3° as Col.-Gen. Heinrici later sarcastically remarked. “You 
are bound by the Fiihrer’s order. No freedom of decision!?3”7—such were the 
stereotypical instructions governing command of the eastern front in the summer 
of 1944. Hitler sought to render inoperative one of the most important principles 
behind German success, namely mission-type tactics. He really believed he could 
assess the situation better at the map table in Fithrer headquarters than the officers 
responsible at the front. However, by the time a new development was marked on 
his map, it had often been overtaken by events at the front. Simultaneous critical 
developments in several theatres of operations repeatedly led to decision bottle- 
necks. As a result, important decisions where every hour counted frequently arrived 
at the front 24 to 48 hours too late. 

In the disastrous months of June and July 1944 Hitler’s dilettantism as a military 
commander, and above all his operational incompetence, were clearly apparent. 
All he achieved was tactical tinkering, as can be seen from the comment by retired 
Bundeswehr general Count von Kielmansegg, who was then serving in the oper- 
ations division of the Army General Staff: “The only decisions taken by Hitler and 
the OKW concerned the transfer of troop units from one sector of the front to 
another.’ That was ‘simply opening up a new hole in order to plug another one’.?38 
The collapse of Army Group Centre thus marked the absolute nadir of ‘the art of 
operational command’ in the German military. Although defeat in Belorussia 
was inevitable, given the German army’s inferiority in forces, it was only Hitler’s 
disastrous wrong decisions that turned it into a complete catastrophe. His ridiculous 
‘stand firm’ orders led to the encirclement of whole armies. 


Reciprocal Developments in the Two Armed Forces 


The course of the German—Soviet war was marked by a strange phenomenon: the 
two sides came increasingly to resemble each other, albeit conversely. Thus, in 
1944 the Wehrmacht conducted the same war of position which the Red Army had 
fought in 1941, whereas in 1944 the Soviet forces, at least in part, conducted the 
operational war of movement fought by the Wehrmacht in 1941. In the first years 
of the Second World War the Soviet leadership, in an overestimation of its 
own abilities bordering on hubris, had ignored the German blitzkrieg successes, 
especially those against Poland and the western powers. All the greater was the 
shock at the beginning of the German attack, when the Red Army units, many 
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times superior in material resources, were literally overrun. The Soviet officers had 
only outmoded methods with which to resist the modern German war machine. 
The learning process lasted until the summer of 1944, by which time the Red Army 
had managed to copy most of the German recipes for success and to develop 
successful methods of its own.?3? 

In the initial phase of the campaign, the deployment of Soviet troops was 
dreadfully ineffective. Minimal success was achieved at the cost of maximum losses. 
The Germans, on the other hand, operated with relative small attacking units, but 
were repeatedly able to concentrate their forces in the right place at the right time. 
In comparison, the numerically superior Red Army seemed like a clumsy giant 
unable to use its strength effectively. Instead of forming a point of concentration, 
the Red Army’s reserves were spread over the whole front, as in the Soviet spring 
offensives of 1942 and 1943. Even breakthrough battles were launched on a broad 
front according to the method adopted by Brusilov in the First World War, which 
the Germans dubbed ‘the steamroller tactic’, with the Soviet troops attacking in 
tight successive waves. The human losses were horrendous, for no particularly 
notable successes. All the greater was the surprise when, in the summer of 1944, 
the Red Army applied the principle of concentration long practised by the German 
forces. The Soviet commanders massed their units, which were in any case 
numerically stronger, in a narrow sector, thus achieving overwhelming superiority 
at the decisive place. Within its 140-kilometre-wide sector of the front, for 
example, 3rd Belorussian Front established a breakthrough sector 37 kilometres 
wide, where it concentrated 25 of its 37 divisions.?*° 

The change was most striking in the case of the Soviet armour. According to the 
German armoured warfare expert Friedrich Wilhelm von Mellenthin, the deploy- 
ment of Soviet armour in 1941 and 1942 was ‘still very awkward’, and the first 
armoured operations were ‘a complete failure’.24! The learning process continued 
in 1943, when success at Kursk was purchased at the cost of dramatic losses.74* The 
great transformation came with the summer offensive of 1944, when, in Mellenthin’s 
words, Soviet armour developed into a ‘highly mobile, sharply honed tool in the 
hands of daring, capable Russian commanders’.?*? It is well illustrated by the 
conduct of the noted armour commander General Pavel Rotmistrov. On 12 July 
1943, at Prokhorovka, Rotmistrov had still launched the newly established 5th 
Guards Armoured Army in a cavalry-style frontal attack on two German armoured 
divisions, which ended in disaster. By the beginning of Operation BAGRATION, 
however, he had learned how to deploy his armoured army operationally, and 
thrust deep into the German hinterland without getting involved in tactical 
skirmishes. His pincer attack on Minsk, deep in the rear of Fourth Army, was 
the decisive blow that led to the collapse of Army Group Centre. But then the 
Germans adapted to the change, and Model’s tactic of short counter-blows inflicted 
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painful losses on the Soviet armour. From 26 June to 16 July, 5th Guards 
Armoured Army shrank from 524 tanks to only 50, which was too much even 
for a Soviet leadership rather insensitive to losses. Rotmistrov was relieved of his 
command and transferred to an administrative post.244 It remains to be said, 
however, that no other major formation gave the German command such problems 
as those caused by 5th Guards Armoured Army, ruthlessly driven forward by 
Rotmistrov. 

Whereas in the first phase of the campaign Soviet tanks were mainly deployed in 
support of infantry, from the summer of 1944 Soviet armour was predominantly 
used operationally. In the Belorussian operation overall, only 38 per cent of Soviet 
fighting vehicles were assigned to tactical breakthrough. The remaining 62 per cent, 
that is, the mass of Soviet armour, was kept back in ‘mobile groups’ for operational 
deployment as a second wave during thrusts in depth.24> Those groups were 
composed of armoured armies, independent armoured corps, mechanized corps, 
and cavalry corps. Previously, the armoured forces of the second wave had been 
thrown into battle on the first day, as soon as a breakthrough 3 to 8 kilometres deep 
had been achieved. In the 1944 summer offensives, however, the Soviet command 
waited until the breakthrough was 25 to 40 kilometres deep.?4© Only then did 
the ‘mobile groups’ thrust forward with collective force. In this phase of the war, 
the first wave already had so many tanks available that it was able to force a 
breakthrough by itself. 

The Red Army now adopted the German practice of attacking with strong 
advance detachments, with disastrous consequences for Army Group Centre. The 
advance detachments were ordered to push forward in depth without regard to 
enemy units left in position or to open flanks, and without getting involved in time- 
consuming engagements with the enemy. Their task was to capture important 
pieces of territory such as road junctions, or to establish bridgeheads and hold them 
until the main forces arrived, so as to prevent the enemy from bringing up 
operational reserves and establishing a new line of defence in the rear. During 
Operation BAGRATION, Soviet advance detachments often penetrated as far as 50 
kilometres to the fore of the main forces, and the armoured corps sometimes 
attacked more than 60 kilometres to the fore of the general armies.?4” Like the 
Germans in 1941, the Soviet armoured units now engaged in ‘overtaking pursuit’, 
thrusting forward parallel to the paths of retreat of the enemy forces so as to join up 
in their rear and encircle them. Both the range and speed of the thrusts exceeded 
those of all previous Soviet offensives. Within ten days 5th Guards Armoured 
Army, together with 11th Guards Army, had reached Minsk, which was 217 kilometres 
away, covering an average of 21.7 kilometres a day.*4® That attack came as a shock 
to the Wehrmacht command, although the Soviet thrusts were still appreciably 
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slower than those of the German forces in 1941. At the beginning of the Russian 
campaign, XXXIX Army Corps (motorized) had advanced 325 kilometres to the 
Minsk area in four days, covering an average of 81.3 kilometres a day.?4? Model, 
then in command of 3rd Armoured Division, had needed only six days for the 460 
kilometres from Brest-Litovsk to Bobruisk. 

A further surprise was the Red Army officer corps’ increasing capacity for 
initiative and flexibility. Breakthrough operations were still carried out by 
detailed-order tactics, but once a breakthrough had been achieved there was now 
a tendency to allow commanders greater autonomy in pursuing the attack. In the 
summer of 1944 there was ‘a tendency towards improvisation wholly unknown in 
1942 and 1943’.2°° The struggle over the operational plan for the attack on 
Bobruisk in May 1944 is a telling illustration of the Soviet generals’ increasing 
self-confidence. In opposition to the Stavka, Rokossovsky argued for a two-sided 
pincer attack rather than a single attacking wedge. What happened next was 
previously unthinkable. The commander-in-chief of 1st Belorussian Front 
stood up against the plan endorsed by Stalin and even threatened to resign his 
command. After heated discussions with Stalin, he finally managed to get his 
opinion accepted.?>! 

The main reason for this unexpected development is to be found in the 
contrasting behaviour of the two main protagonists, Hitler and Stalin. For the 
Soviet dictator, the fact that he had made his mistakes at the beginning of the war 
had a positive effect. From then on, he paid attention to advice from military 
experts like Vasilevsky and Zhukov. Hitler, on the other hand, increasingly lost 
touch with reality after the Wehrmacht’s initial successes. Succumbing to the 
delusion that he was a great military commander, he surrounded himself with 
uncritical ‘extras’ like Wilhelm Keitel. His mistakes in the final phase of the war 
were very similar to those of Stalin in the initial phase. The Soviet dictator had used 
draconian methods to enforce the rigid defence of all front lines, and was thus to 
blame for creation of the pocket to the west of Minsk, for example. Three years 
later, Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ orders led symmetrically to the creation of a similar 
pocket to the east of that city. As Count Alfred von Schlieffen put it, a complete 
battle of encirclement like the battle of Cannae requires ‘on one side a Hannibal’ 
and ‘on the other side a Terentius Varro’.2°? In 1941 the role of Terentius Varro 
was played by Stalin, and in 1944 by Hitler. 

Operation BAGRATION in the summer of 1944 marked the decisive turning point 
in the Red Army’s development into a modern, efficient fighting force. It was 
nothing less than a mutational leap, since the Soviet leadership had used the 
preceding long spring break to reform the combat forces assigned to the offensive. 
The Soviet command also took the risk of adopting, for the first time, new methods 
regarding the operational deployment of its troops. The fact that the Soviet units 
suddenly attacked in the manner of a German blitzkrieg caused huge surprise and 
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contributed considerably to their success.2°> For that reason, BAGRATION was 
probably the most brilliant Soviet operation of the whole Great Patriotic War. 
Some qualification is needed, nonetheless. The new flexibility was demonstrated 
only at the top level of command, while the middle and lower levels continued to 
act in a mechanical, stereotypical fashion.*°4 Despite the very noticeable progress in 
the deployment of armour, by the end of the war the Red Army had still not 
succeeded in harmonizing its armour with other arms and in waging a fully 
effective “combined-arms combat’, which the Germans had already mastered in 
1941. As a result, the armour in particular suffered considerable erosion. Every 
second fighting vehicle deployed in Operation BAGRATION had to be totally written 
off.?>° According to Russian statistics, the Red Army lost a total of 23,700 tanks 
and assault guns in the course of 1944.7°° As already discussed, this was partly due 
to technological factors.?°” In the summer of 1943 the German armoured forces 
had been raised to the peak of technical development with the Panther and Tiger 
tanks. Although the Red Army introduced improved tank models such as the T-34/ 
85 in 1944, the modern German tanks were still far superior, as can be seen clearly 
from a technical comparison.?°8 In the summer of 1944 the numerically small but 
qualitatively superior German armour was thus once again able to save the front. 
In carrying out rapid improvised counter-strikes, on which Hitler was able to exert 
only limited influence, mission-type tactics still prevailed, allowing middle- and 
lower-level commanders a high degree of flexibility. Despite the astonishing meta- 
morphosis of the Red Army, which the Germans had thought impossible, the 
Soviet command continued to suffer from the main problem of insufficient military 
efficiency. Right until the end of the war, against the background of seemingly 
inexhaustible reserves, it tended to crush the enemy by force of numbers, suffering 
horrendous losses in the process. Such was the case even in Operation BAGRATION, 
when it was only in the first phase that the enemy was outmanoeuvred operation- 
ally instead of being overwhelmed at the tactical level. In the course of that 
operation, according to the calculations of the Swedish military historian Niklas 
Zetterling, the ‘casualty-inflicting capability?°? of the German forces was 5.4 times 
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greater than that of the Red Army.?°° The Wehrmacht’s ability to inflict many 
times more losses on the enemy (in relation to its own strength) was significant even 
in the case of this bitter defeat. 


Wrong Assessment of the Enemy Situation 


The importance of this factor, discussed previously in the context of German 
enemy intelligence, is overestimated in most of the accounts which have appeared 
so far. Even if the Soviet operational plan had fallen into German hands in advance, 
it would have made no difference to inevitable defeat. Soviet superiority was simply 
too great for the Wehrmacht to react successfully, and its own ‘operational reserve’ 
was tied down in the west defending against the Allied invasion forces. Further- 
more, it is illusory to assume that Hitler would have abandoned his fanatically held 
‘fortified places’ principle and evacuated the Belorussian balcony in time, if it had 
been identified as the point of main effort of the Soviet offensive. Nevertheless, the 
Red Army leadership was itself very surprised by its overwhelming victory and by 
the penetrating effect of the newly adopted methods. This raises the question 
whether the Soviet command had not also made an inaccurate assessment of the 
enemy position and underestimated its own possibilities. 


(c) Operation BAGRATION: The Soviet Missed Opportunity 
for a Swift End to the War 


The Soviet operation in Belorussia doubtless achieved a great deal, but it did not do 
what appears to have been possible with hindsight, that is, bring about the collapse 
of the German eastern front with a single mighty blow. In the spring of 1944 the 
war was not only lost for Germany, but was already almost over. The situation was 
particularly critical in the east, where the Wehrmacht’s inferiority had attained 
dramatic proportions. 

In those circumstances the OKH feared the Soviet command would exploit 
Germany’s acute vulnerability at the beginning of the invasion in the west to launch 
an offensive that would decide the war. It was believed that the Russians would 
concentrate all available forces in one place to deliver a death blow to the German 
eastern army. Foreign Armies East, under Maj.-Gen. Gehlen, had long since 
located the Archimedean point at which the German front could be operationally 
dislodged. That point was the Kovel salient, from which Red Army armoured units 
could rapidly advance to the Baltic via Warsaw and enclose two German army 
groups. Then the whole eastern front would collapse and the road to Berlin would 
be open. 

In retrospect it seems highly likely that such an encirclement attack would have 
succeeded. Today, unlike the Soviet leadership in the early summer of 1944, we 
possess precise information as to the real relative strength of the two sides and the 
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subsequent course of events. At all events, in the summer of 1944 the Red Army 
rapidly achieved an operational breakthrough in every offensive. On 18 July, 1st 
Belorussian Front began a secondary offensive at Kovel and, although only its left 
wing took part in the attack, the German defenders were simply swept away. Only a 
few days later there was a gap almost 100 kilometres wide in the German front. It is 
therefore easy to imagine the avalanche that would have been set in motion if 
Operation BAGRATION had been carried out from Kovel in the direction of Warsaw, 
rather than from the Belorussian balcony in the direction of Minsk. It was, after all, 
the greatest mass of forces ever deployed in an offensive till that time. The Red 
Army command nevertheless made the mistake of dispersing its strategic potential 
at operational level. The glorificatory Soviet historiography repeatedly invoked 
Stalin’s ‘ten blows’ (offensives) of 1944, but close examination shows that they 
were several blows too many. The fact is that in the summer of 1944 the Soviet 
command did not risk mustering its forces for the decisive death blow, but 
contented itself with inflicting a multitude of wounds on the enemy. Instead of a 
decisive strategic offensive in a single sector, it conducted a series of operational 
strikes along the whole front. Operation BAGRATION against Army Group Centre 
was only the main blow of the summer of 1944. It was followed by other major 
offensives, staggered from the outset, with the result that all four German army 
groups on the eastern front were attacked simultaneously. 

So why did the Soviet command shrink from the risk of a decisive offensive? 
In previous years it had repeatedly pursued excessive strategic objectives and taken 
great risks. But that was precisely the reason for what the Germans saw as its 
unexpected restraint. Past experience of failed offensives with huge losses proved 
too painful. The Soviet command had already tried to force a decisive battle in the 
winter of 1941-2, and in so doing had ‘neglected the possible in quest of the 
impossible’.2°! Even more painful were the memories of February—March 1943, 
when the Red Army high command, intoxicated by victory after the triumph of 
Stalingrad, tried to bring about the collapse of the whole eastern front and fell into 
Field Marshal von Manstein’s trap. Whereas on several occasions the Soviet 
command had fatally underestimated the Wehrmacht and considered it beaten, it 
now strangely overestimated its hopelessly inferior enemy. The Red Army high 
command suddenly showed a reluctance to take risks that was inversely propor- 
tional to its actual strength. 

Moreover, the idea of a bold thrust on Warsaw evoked a personal trauma of 
Stalin’s. It seems to have conjured up the spectre of Warsaw in 1920, when the Red 
Army pushed far into Poland at the end of the Russian Civil War, despite its 
overextended front lines. At that time the offensive had been continued in the 
direction of Warsaw mainly at the initiative of Stalin, who was a member of the 
military council, after which Marshal Pilsudski had launched the counter-offensive 
against the Red Army’s exposed flank which led to the famous ‘miracle on the 
Vistula’. Stalin clearly shrank from attempting a decisive offensive by means of an 
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advance along the Vistula at Warsaw, which would again expose the Red Army’s 
flanks, and the Soviet command considered a pincer attack in the style of Manstein’s 
‘sickle cut’ in 1940 during the western campaign to be too risky. 

During the ongoing offensive there was nevertheless a second chance to put that 
idea into practice. On 8 July, given the surprisingly favourable course of the 
operation, Zhukov called for the establishment of a new point of concentration. 
The plan which the German general staff so feared was now on the table. The 
Soviet attacking forces concentrated near Kovel were to turn north towards War- 
saw, and from there advance on East Prussia in a bold manoeuvre that would have 
cut off the whole north wing of the German eastern front. But Stalin refused. Not 
until 27 July did he instruct Rokossovsky to turn a section of his troops north 
towards Warsaw. It was too late, however, since Field Marshal Model had mean- 
while brought up his last armoured reserves, with which he was able to stop the 
advance on Warsaw at the last moment. The result was a second ‘miracle on the 
Vistula’. Having lost the first battle by risking too much, Stalin lost the second by 
risking too little. Thus, the end of the war was needlessly postponed. Hitler and 
his regime were granted another stay of execution, and the bloody battles ended 
only in 1945. 


III. The Defensive Successes of Army Group 
Centre in the Autumn of 1944 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


The Soviet Operation BAGRATION offensive had been stopped, but Army Group 
Centre now had its back to the wall, with several of its units already positioned just 
before the border of East Prussia. What ought to have been done then was to 
concentrate all available forces on defence of Germany’s heartland, the territory of 
the Reich. That, however, was contrary to Hitler’s operational approach, which was 
eccentric in the literal meaning of the word. The Army General Staff (OKH), as 
well as the commanders-in-chief of the army groups involved, wanted a ‘concentric’ 
solution, that is, withdrawal of Army Group North, which was stationed on the 
northern periphery in the Baltic area, to behind the threatened central front. Those 
units would then make up the operational reserve without which defence of the 
eastern front appeared unthinkable. Hitler, however, was completely fixated on the 
idea of the “Baltic stronghold’, and went so far as to transfer even more units from 
the centre to the northern wing. The transfer of Third Armoured Army to Army 
Group North, ordered on 20 September, was felt by the Army Group Centre 
command to be a serious reduction of its forces, leaving it with only 29 infantry 
divisions and five armoured divisions.' In terms of equipment, moreover, Army 
Group Centre’s remaining units had little similarity to those which had formerly 
fought in its ranks. Its air force too was only a shadow of its former self, as can be 
seen from the following two reports. In September, 52nd Fighter Wing, deployed 
in the area of Army Group Centre, reported its 10,000th kill, although by far the 
greater part of the tally had been scored during the first phase of the Russian 
campaign.” All the more sobering is a contemporaneous report from the 
commander-in-chief of Air Fleet 6, Col.-Gen. Robert Ritter von Greim, pointing 
out that fuel rationing had become inevitable. According to von Greim, in the area 
of Army Group Centre only three sorties a day of 20 to 25 ground-attack aircraft 
and a total of 40 fighters were now possible. He added that further very stringent 
economy measures were to be expected, so that in future it would sometimes be 
impossible to fly at all.4 


1 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2054, 224-5. ? Haupt, Heeresgruppe Mitte, 236. 
3 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2054, 119. 
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1. THE PROBLEM OF THE VISTULA BRIDGEHEADS 


Ninth Army was deployed on Army Group Centre’s right wing along the west bank 
of the Vistula, although its front line protruded eastwards across the river in an ‘L’ 
shape just before Warsaw, seeking to connect with Second Army’s positions on the 
Bug. At the end of June it was disbanded and its HQ was withdrawn to the Warsaw 
area, where a completely new Ninth Army was to be formed. However, the units 
intended for the new formation arrived only sporadically, so that it was able to cover 
only part of the front sector assigned to it on 25 July.4 On 29 July the Soviet 69th 
Army had already crossed the Vistula at Pulawy and established a bridgehead 
ultimately 25 kilometres wide and 3 to 4 kilometres deep, of which only the 
northern third lay in the combat zone of Ninth Army while the larger part came 
within the front sector of Army Group North Ukraine. The Vistula bridgehead at 
Magnuszew, south of Warsaw, which was 40 kilometres wide and 20 kilometres 
deep, appeared even more dangerous. There 8th Guards Army had crossed the river 
on 1 August, followed by 1st Polish Army and XVI Armoured Corps. 

On the same day, 1 August, the Polish Home Army (Armia Krajowa) had begun 
the Warsaw Uprising, which the Germans did not finally manage to suppress until 
2 October.° Surprisingly, the files of Ninth Army make very little reference to the 
fighting in the Polish capital.° The reason is that the city was temporarily ‘extra- 
territorial’, since suppression of the uprising had been assigned to Reich Leader SS 
Heinrich Himmler. The forces deployed in the fighting were, first and foremost, 
units of the police and General SS (not the Waffen SS), but they distinguished 
themselves more by the atrocities they committed than by their professional 
conduct of combat operations, so that later troops of Ninth Army also had to be 
deployed. From the operational viewpoint, the uprising failed after only a few 
hours, since the Polish resistance fighters were able to occupy neither a bridge over 
the Vistula nor any other important strongpoint. Although German transport 
movements had to be diverted around Warsaw during the first days of the insurrec- 
tion, the Germans soon succeeded in enclosing the insurgents in individual quarters 
of the city. Once that had been done, the danger point was isolated and did not weigh 
decisively on Ninth Army’s operational command. Rather, its main problem was 
containment of the two Vistula bridgeheads at Pulawy and Magnuszew. 

The German operations staffs were getting very nervous about the different 
offensive options open to the Soviet forces, which were in a position to attack both 
westwards and northwards.’ They feared a double encirclement of Warsaw, on the 


4 KTB 9. Armee, 25 Jul. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-9/205, 2, fo. 4. 

> The controversy about the Red Army’s halt before Warsaw is discussed in Part V, Chapter II.6(a): 
‘The Tank Battle before Warsaw as an Operational Turning Point’. See also Germany and the Second 
World War, v/II. 188-90. 

© An exception is a sub-chapter of the army’s war diary entitled ‘On the Warsaw Uprising’; see 
BA-MA RH 20-9/205, 70-4, fos. 73-7. 

7 On German assessments of the enemy situation, see Winkler, ‘Abwehrkampfe der Heeresgruppe 
Mitte’, 76 ff. and 327 ff.; Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (I), ‘Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage’, esp. the 
reports of 31 July to 27 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 2/1968, fos. 16-91; Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (I), 
‘Beurteilung der Feindlage im grofSen (Stand 4.8. abends)’, BA-MA RH 2/2158; Abt. Fremde Heeres 
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one hand by a pincer movement from the south from the Magnuszew bridgehead, 
and on the other, from the northern part of the Vistula bend.® In the event, most of 
the units of 1st Belorussian Front first advanced north towards the Vistula-Narew— 
Bug river triangle north-east of Warsaw. Their main objective was the Vistula 
crossing at Modlin, from which a second pincer movement to encircle the Polish 
capital could be launched. This dangerous northward thrust failed at the beginning 
of August, but a new danger had arisen in the meantime, that of a concentric Soviet 
attack on Radom from the bridgeheads at Magnuszew and Pulawy. If that offensive 
succeeded, it would inevitably lead to an operational breakthrough and an in-depth 
advance of the Red Army to the west. What caused the OKH most concern, 
however, was the even larger bridgehead at Sandomierz (also referred to as the 
Barandéw bridgehead), which lay further to the south in the sector of Army Group 
North Ukraine. From there, there was the possibility of a westward advance by Ist 
Ukrainian Front in the direction of Silesia, especially if such an offensive were 
supported by a push by the southern wing of Ist Belorussian Front from the 
Pulawy bridgehead. Col.-Gen. Heinz Guderian considered the threat on the 
Vistula south of Warsaw particularly serious. While a deeply staggered system of 
defences had been established in the Narew sector in the forefield of the East 
Prussian border, such defensive preparations were lacking in the Vistula bend. Ifthe 
front were to collapse there, then in Guderian’s opinion there would no longer be 
any chance of ‘halting the enemy before Silesia’.? 

At that point in time Ninth Army was able to form only a thin security line to 
contain the Soviet bridgeheads, so two infantry divisions and a few smaller units 
were hastily brought in. The situation became so acute, however, that at the 
height of the tank battle before Warsaw, 19th Armoured Division and Armoured 
Paratroop Division “Hermann Goring’ had to be pulled out and moved past the 
embattled city to the west bank of the Vistula.!° Their allotted task was to carry out 
counter-attacks on the two Soviet bridgeheads as soon as possible,!! but an assault 
against such overwhelmingly superior forces seemed absurd, especially when the 
Soviets put a multitude of anti-tank and artillery cannon into position and 
concentrated strong armoured units behind them. In bitter fighting, the German 
units nevertheless managed to constrict the bridgeheads but not to eliminate them. 
Soviet attempts to break out of the two Vistula bridgeheads were similarly 


Ost (I), No. 2683/44 g.Kdos., 15 Aug. 1944, “Beurteilung der Gesamtfeindlage vor deutscher 
Ostfront’, BA-MA RH 2/2086; KTB HGr Mitte, 12 and 18 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/199, 
fos. 120 and 171; KTB 9. Armee, 17 and 20 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-9/205, 56, fo. 59, and 65, 
fo. 68; AOK 9, Ia No. 4142/44 g.Kdos. an Obkdo. HGr Mitte, 17 Aug. 1944, ‘Lagebeurteilung der 9. 
Armee vom 17.8.1944’, BA-MA RH 20-9/225; AOK 9, Ia, No. 4250/44 g.Kdos., 21 Aug. 1944, 
‘Lagebeurteilung’ (ibid.). 

8 This situation assessment corresponded to the actual Soviet planning; see Stemenko, /m 
Generalstab, ii. 103 and 111 (map). 

° KTB HGr Mitte, 26 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/199, fo. 256. 
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unsuccessful. In September the fighting died down and the situation stabilized. 
This was due partly to the arrival of German reserves but mainly to the fact that the 
Red Army had transferred its point of main effort to the Narew sector north-east of 
Warsaw. On 25 November the OKH took the incisive step of transferring 
Ninth Army to the command of Army Group A (formerly North Ukraine). As a 
result, the whole Vistula sector, including Warsaw, now came within the area of 
responsibility of Army Group A, leaving Army Group Centre free to concentrate on 
the defence of East Prussia. Front-line activity on the Vistula had meanwhile taken 
on the form of a war of position, but that was only the calm before the storm which 
was unleashed from those bridgeheads on 12 January 1945. 


2. PREVENTION OF THE BREAKOUT TO THE NORTH 
IN THE BUG-NAREW SECTOR 


The boundary between Ninth and Second Armies ran about 35 kilometres east of 
Warsaw. That proved to be the location of a neuralgic point on the eastern front, 
that is, the Vistula-Bug—Narew triangle. It was becoming increasingly clear that the 
main Soviet thrust was directed northwards past Warsaw towards East Prussia. 
Although the Soviet 2nd Armoured Army had been beaten back in the tank battle 
before Warsaw, most of the German armoured units had had to be withdrawn 
again. The Red Army, on the other hand, had brought up new forces and 
continued to direct its attacks against the endangered front sector to the east of 
Warsaw, where Ninth Army had deployed the two armoured divisions of IV SS 
Armoured Corps and 73rd Infantry Division. On 17 August the balance of forces 
was as follows. Ninth Army had four armoured divisions and three infantry 
divisions with which to defend its 180-kilometre stretch of front (including 
the Vistula line). Arraigned against it were five Soviet armies and several 
armoured or mechanized corps, giving the enemy a superiority of around 7 to 
1 in infantry and armour. !? 

In the case of the neighbouring Second Army, which consisted mainly of 12 
infantry divisions, the enemy superiority seemed less dramatic,!> but it had been 
obliged to give up its two armoured divisions and no longer had a single large 
armoured unit at its disposal. The Red Army command nevertheless concentrated 
the mass of 1st Belorussian Front against the interface between Second and Ninth 
Armies. As already discussed, there was nothing the OKH feared more than an 
offensive with precisely that direction of thrust. Following a breakthrough in the 
lower reaches of the Bug and Narew, the Soviet attacking forces would be able to 
advance almost unimpeded along the Vistula to the Bay of Danzig. At the same 
time, 2nd Belorussian Front stepped up the pressure on the left wing of Second 


12 AOK 9, Ia No. 4142/44 g.Kdos. an Obkdo. HGr Mitte, 17 Aug. 1944, “Lagebeurteilung der 9. 
Armee vom 17.8.1944, BA-MA RH 20-9/225; see also BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2054, 219. 
13 See BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2054, 219. 
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Army, while Fourth Army, its neighbour to the north, was hard pressed by 3rd 
Belorussian Front, which was attacking frontally towards East Prussia. 

On 18 August, 1st Belorussian Front opened a new offensive exactly at the 
expected. place.!'4 Second Army had to yield to the overwhelming pressure and 
withdraw its right wing to the Bug, but it nevertheless managed to prevent an 
operational breakthrough by the enemy. Ninth Army pulled back only part of its 
left wing, otherwise continuing to hold a strong bridgehead on the Vistula next to 
the Warsaw suburb of Praga. On 22 August Second Army’s left wing was also 
attacked by 2nd Belorussian Front from the east and forced back. Then, towards 
the end of the month, the exhausted Soviet units halted their offensive. 

At the conclusion of Operation BAGRATION, the German troops had been thrown 
back almost to their starting position at the outset of the eastern campaign in June 
1941. The front now ran more or less along the line established by the Hitler—Stalin 
pact for the partition of Poland. It therefore seemed logical for the Soviet general 
staff to turn once again to the plan conceived at that time as a hypothetical study for 
an attack on Germany.!? Georgii Konstantinovich Zhukov, as chief of staff of the 
Red Army, had drawn up a plan in which the second phase was a thrust along the 
Vistula to the Baltic, aimed at enclosing the German troops stationed in East 
Prussia in an enormous pocket on the coast. When he put the idea to Stalin on 
15 May 1941, however, the latter rejected the concept as too risky, and the plan was 
shelved.!° We shall not enter here into the discussion of the preventive war thesis. 
The concept of military geography determinants which channel the advance of 
attacking forces is a more interesting idea. In this particular case, it is the lower 
reaches of the Vistula, running into the Baltic Sea, which, in the course of military 
history, have repeatedly predetermined the operational direction of thrust. Thus, 
the Russian pincer attack on East Prussia at the beginning of the First World War 
had been carried out according to a plan similar to that adopted in the autumn of 
1944. In 1914 Russia’s Narev army had advanced from the south towards the 
Baltic to cut off the German troops stationed in East Prussia from retreat behind 
the Vistula, while the Neman army attacked frontally from the east. On that 
occasion, however, the Narev army suffered a debacle at Tannenberg. 

A similar pincer attack seemed to be in the offing in the spring of 1944, with 
German enemy intelligence fearing a Soviet advance from Kovel to the Vistula 
estuary via Warsaw. That plan, as we have seen, was initially rejected by the Soviet 
leadership, but the unexpectedly favourable course of Operation BAGRATION had 
put it back on the table. On 8 July Zhukov had again put to Stalin his proposal to 


14 On the fighting in the Bug—Narew sector in the second half of August, see ibid. 114 ff; Winkler, 
‘Abwehrkampfe der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 352 ff., 406 ff. See also the daily reports of Second Army, 
BA-MA RH 20-2/959 to 970. 

15 This plan had been drawn up by Zhukov in collaboration with Semyon Konstantinovich 
Timoshenko, the People’s Commissar for Defence, in a memorandum entitled “Considerations on 
the Plan for Strategic Deployment of the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union in Case of War with 
Germany and its Allies’; see Danilow, ‘Praventivschlag’, 42, 49-51, and the collective volume 
Priventivkrieg? 

16 Bezymensky, ‘Zur Frage des Zhukov-Plans’, 133 ff, 137-8. 
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cut off East Prussia in a huge pincer operation. In operational terms it was an 
updated version of his earlier plan of 15 May 1941.17 However, Stalin had once 
again refused, and subsequently made only insufficient forces available for a push 
in the direction of Warsaw. As a result, Model managed to halt the dangerous 
Soviet advance. 

At the end of August the course of the front to the east of the Vistula was 
surprisingly similar to the ‘30-day line’ which was to have been reached at the end 
of the first operational phase under Zhukov’s plan of 1941.18 It may, therefore, be 
reasonably assumed that he was again planning an offensive thrust aimed at the 
Vistula estuary. While 3rd Belorussian Front was to advance frontally against East 
Prussia from the east, strong forces of 1st and 2nd Belorussian Front were to cross 
the Narew and push forward along the lower reaches of the Vistula as far as the 
Baltic. After the conclusion of Operation BAGRATION, which had been extremely 
exhausting, there was a noticeable decline in combat operations throughout 
the northern half of the eastern front. Nevertheless, the Soviet leadership con- 
sidered the Vistula—Narew—Bug triangle to the east of Warsaw so important, as the 
springboard for an advance to the Baltic Coast, that it resumed its attacks in that 
key area after only a short break.!? 

On 3 September several armies belonging to 1st and 2nd Belorussian Fronts 
began a new offensive against the right wing of Second Army.*° The pressure was so 
great that withdrawal behind the Narew was authorized only a day later. For Army 
Group Centre HQ, ‘the deployment of forces and direction of thrust’ left ‘no doubt 
that this was the anticipated decision-seeking enemy attack on East Prussia’.*! 
Clearly, the Red Army wanted to take possession of the Bug—Narew crossings at 
Serock, Pultusk, Rézan, and Ostroleka, so as to be able to continue the operation in 
a north-westerly direction against the lower reaches of the Vistula. It now became 
apparent once again that the German eastern army was no longer capable of mobile 
conduct of operations. It lacked motor vehicles everywhere and, for the few which it 
did have, there was hardly enough fuel.?? As the German units attempted to 
withdraw behind the Narew, mostly on foot and with numerous horse-drawn 
vehicles, the pursuing Soviet troops, massively equipped with armoured and 
motor vehicles, overtook them in various places and reached the river first. By 
4 September the Soviet advance forces had already reached the Narew, and in the 
following days they succeeded in establishing a bridgehead to the north of Serock 


17 Bezymensky, ‘Der sowjetische Vorstof’, 90-1. 

18 Danilow, ‘Praventivschlag’, 44, 49. See also Winkler, ‘Abwehrkampfe der Heeresgruppe 
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and another to the south of Rézan. Second Army was scarcely able to take immediate 
offensive action against those bridgeheads. The combat strength of 5th Light 
Infantry Division, for example, was down to 350 men.?3 

On 10 September 1st Belorussian Front opened an offensive against the left wing 
of the neighbouring Ninth Army east of the Vistula. As German enemy intelligence 
had established, the Soviets had massed nine armies, partly staggered in depth, in a 
140-kilometre stretch of the Narew front between Warsaw and LomZa. They 
comprised a total of 71 rifle divisions, five armoured and mechanized corps, and 
one or two cavalry corps.74 On 14 September the German troops had to evacuate 
Praga, the Warsaw district on the east bank of the Vistula, following which 
the Soviet 1st Polish Division crossed the river in the night of 16 September and 
established a temporary bridgehead in the western part of the capital, although its 
units were then forced to retreat with heavy losses. Stalin apparently considered a 
frontal attack too unlikely to succeed: “To take Warsaw in a frontal attack, we 
would have to bring heavy armour and heavy artillery over to the far bank.’?° 
Instead, Warsaw was to be taken by means of an outflanking movement. For the 
Polish resistance, the prolongation of the fighting caused by such an indirect attack 
would be fatal, since the insurgents in Warsaw were running out of food and 
ammunition and their situation was completely desperate. 

The German operations staffs also got very nervous when 1st Belorussian Front 
again attacked with great force northwards along the Vistula in order to take 
possession of the strategically important Narew estuary at Modlin. If the Red 
Army succeeded in crossing the river there to the north of Warsaw, not only 
would the city be lost but the whole southern wing of Army Group Centre 
would threaten to collapse. Above all, the German command seemed hypnotized 
by the repeatedly conjured-up danger of a north-westerly thrust by the enemy to 
the Vistula estuary.?° In the event, the Soviet attack encountered the strongest 
position on the German front, defended by Ninth Army’s two SS armoured 
divisions. It failed, with painful losses. Attempts by 2nd Belorussian Front to 
break through the Narew line further to the east were equally unsuccessful. 

On 2 October the last pocket of resistance in Warsaw surrendered and the 
insurgents gave themselves up as prisoners of war.?’ The capitulation was conducted 
‘on chivalrous terms’, since there had meanwhile been a change of course in 
German policy and propaganda. It was recognized that the Polish Home Army 
(Armia Krajowa) was strenuously opposed to Bolshevism and feared Sovietization 
of its strongly Catholic country. Moreover, there was great bitterness among the 
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insurgents about the behaviour of the Red Army, which had halted its offensive just 
before Warsaw. As a result, attempts were made by the German side to win over the 
Poles for the common fight against the Stalin regime, but they appeared half- 
hearted and ambivalent. Above all, the change of direction came too late.?® Since 
that time there have been accusations from the Polish side that Stalin cynically 
sacrificed the ‘bourgeois’ uprising to the Germans. Russian historians, on the other 
hand, invoke the vigorous defence put up by the Germans. Be that as it may, in 
August-September 1944, according to Russian sources, the Red Army lost 246,000 
men (including 11,000 Polish soldiers fighting in its ranks) in combat in the 
Warsaw area.?? 

Despite the repression of the Warsaw Uprising, the situation of Army Group 
Centre remained extremely critical. In September the OKW issued a special 
directive warning of the threat posed by the Soviet bridgeheads on the Narew.°° 
It resulted in Operation SONNENBLUME, in which Army Group Centre again massed 
all available forces for an attack on the Serock bridgehead. On 4 October, XX Army 
Corps, which was stationed in the area, launched the attack with the support of two 
armoured divisions. The opposing enemy force, 65th Army, was taken so much by 
surprise that the German units made considerable territorial gains at first, even 
reaching the bank of the Narew in some places. Then the Soviet resistance stiffened, 
and the operation was broken off in the evening of 8 October.#! 

In the meantime, preparations for a new Soviet large-scale offensive on the 
Narew had been detected. The Red Army was apparently planning a ‘breakthrough 
to the Baltic to cut off East Prussia’.3* The offensive by 1st and 2nd Belorussian 
Fronts got under way on 10 October.? In the ensuing battle of the Narew, which 
lasted with some interruptions until 30 October, the Soviet troops managed to 
enlarge the Serock and Rézan bridgeheads considerably, but they were unable to 
take Pultusk, the key position between the two bridgeheads. In this battle too, the 
German units were threatened by logistic collapse, as can be seen from the 
following entry in the Second Army war diary: “The present shortage of ammuni- 
tion cannot be stressed seriously enough. 4 The front was several times on the 
point of collapse, mainly because many German regiments were left with no more 


28 On this, see Schwendemann, ‘Die Kapitulation’, 234 ff., 244 ff. 
2° Timokhovich, ‘Operatsia Bagration’, 76. 
30 KTB HGr Mitte, 20 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/200, fo. 163. 
1 The copy of the Army Group Centre war diary in the BA-MA unfortunately ends on 24 Sept. 
1944. However, the copy held by the Central Archives of the Ministry of Defence of the Russian 
Federation (CAMO) in Podolsk continues until the end of September and thus includes the 
preparatory phase for Operation SONNENBLUME, which began in October; see CAMO Podolsk, 
F. 500, Op. 12454, d. 732. The RGVA in Moscow holds the Second Army war diary for October 
1944 (RGVA, F. 1275-2/276), which was believed lost. It also holds numerous Second Army 
documents with daily reports and other messages, which also contain situation reports from 
neighbouring armies and Army Group Centre HQ: RGVA, F. 1275-2/130 to 153, F. 1275-2/179, 
F. 1275-2/217; see also the volumes of annexes F. 1275-2/124,125, 256, 350. 
32 Fremde Heere Ost (I), ‘Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage vom 11.10.1944’, BA-MA RH 2/1969, 2. 
33 In addition to Second Army, the left wing of Ninth Army east of the Vistula also came under 
attack in this offensive; see KTB 9. Armee, 10 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-9/205, 181 ff., fos. 184 ff. 
34 KTB 2. Armee, 17 Oct. 1944, RGVA, F. 1275-2/276. 
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than 40 officers, NCOs, and other ranks.?° In the end, the German forces repelled 
the Soviet attacks once again with their last remaining strength, and the Red Army 
offensive petered out in purely tactical successes with considerable losses. According 
to a report from Army Group Centre, as many as 1,990 Soviet tanks may have been 
destroyed in the period from 1 to 28 October,*° of which 609 kills were attributed 
to Second Army alone.>” 

After this disappointing operation, which official Soviet historiography subse- 
quently mentioned only in passing or simply concealed, the Red Army ceased 
offensive action. From then until the beginning of the next year no more oper- 
ationally significant engagements took place. Instead, the Soviets concentrated on 
preparations for a new major offensive, for which a huge attacking force was 
assembled.?® So the Soviet thrust to the Vistula estuary, which the German 
operations staffs had already feared in the summer of 1944, did not come about 
until January 1945. 


3. THE REPULSION OF THE SOVIET THRUST TOWARDS 
EAST PRUSSIA (16 OCTOBER TO 5 NOVEMBER 1944) 


In the course of their withdrawal battles at the beginning of August, the German 
units had reached the forefield of East Prussia. On 17 August Soviet troops, namely 
advance forces of 5th Army’s 184th Rifle Division, crossed the German border for 
the first time.3? They were thrown back, however, and the front stabilized for 
several weeks following the conclusion of Operation BAGRATION. The defence of 
East Prussia against a frontal attack by 3rd Belorussian Front was the task of Fourth 
Army, and its commanders were therefore greatly concerned about developments 
on its right flank, where the front of the neighbouring Second Army bent back 
westwards along the Narew. After a breakthrough on the Narew, 2nd Belorussian 
Front, together with the right wing of 1st Belorussian Front, could push north 
towards the Baltic and cut Fourth Army off. Foreign Armies East also feared a 
Soviet pincer attack from the south and east.4° 

There was also the threat of an advance from the north, that is, an attack by 1st 
Baltic Front on Tilsit and Kénigsberg. On 5 October the three Baltic army fronts’ 


> Tbid., 21 Oct. 1944. 

36 Okdo. H.Gr. Mitte, Ia, No. T 5548/44 geh., daily report, 29 Oct. 1944, RGVA, F. 1275-2/137, 2. 

37 Okdo. H.Gr. Mitte, No. T 5576/44 geh., daily report, 31 Oct. 1944, RGVA, F. 1275-2/130, 1. 

38 With regard to events concerning Ninth Army up to the end of 1944, the main reference 
document in the BA-MA is the war diary (RH 20-9/205), which has been cited many times earlier in 
this chapter. Most of the Second Army written documents for this period are in Moscow. The most 
important are the war diaries for November and December (RGVA, F. 1275-2/126 and 277) and the 
volumes of annexes F. 1275-2/124, 125, 154 to 160, 256, 264 to 269, 350, and 385. 

»° Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 80; see also KTB HGr Mitte, 17 Aug. 1944, 
BA-MA RH 19 II/199, fo. 164. 

40 Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (I), No. 3496/44 g.Kdos., ‘Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage vom 
7.10.1944’, BA-MA RH 2/1969, fo. 54, 2. 
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decisive major offensive against Army Group North began,*! and by 10 October 
Soviet armoured units had already reached the Baltic coast at Memel. In the course 
of this Soviet advance, the bulk of Third Armoured Army, which was deployed on 
the southern wing, was split off. As a result, the army was reassigned on the same 
day to Army Group Centre. It then turned its eastward-facing front through 
almost 90 degrees to face the lower reaches of the Memel river, which ran into the 
Baltic, in order to protect the left flank of Fourth Army against 1st Baltic Front’s 
thrust from the north. 

As a result of the German withdrawal movements on the Narew and the Memel, 
the course of the front was now very unfavourable for Army Group Centre. East 
Prussia formed an eastward-protruding balcony with highly endangered flanks. The 
main threat in mid-October, however, was a frontal attack by 3rd Belorussian Front 
directly from the east on the apex of the bend where Fourth Army was deployed. 
Army Group Centre HQ feared the offensive against East Prussia might be only the 
beginning of a ‘large-scale enemy attack aimed at breaking through to Germany’ 
before the onset of winter.43 In fact, the plan approved by Stalin and the Stavka 
envisaged a far-reaching westward offensive by 3rd Belorussian Front.*4 Following 
a successful in-depth breakthrough in East Prussia, its units were to divide into two 
thrust wedges, one directed at K6nigsberg and the other at the Vistula delta. The Red 
Army general staff considered that ‘a powerful attack right across East Prussia [.. . ] 
representating a penetration of some 220-250 kilometres’ was possible.45 

In the collapse of Army Group Centre, Fourth Army had been most strongly 
sucked into the downward spiral. Since then, an attempt had been made to rebuild 
the army around its few remaining units. The result was a heterogeneous formation 
that in no way resembled the structure of other major units, such as those of 
Army Group North. The new Fourth Army’s task was to hold a 350-km-long 
front between Memel and Narew. For that it had 15 divisions available, only seven 
of which had combat experience. Above all, in the opinion of the army’s commander- 
in-chief, General Hossbach, the six newly formed Volksgrenadier (‘people’s infantry’) 
divisions ‘bore the hallmark of improvisation in instruction and training’. In terms of 
mobility, they were not even up to the standard of a division at the end of the First 
World War: “Their fleet of horses and motor vehicles was wholly insufficient, so 
artillery could be repositioned only in stages.’4° Even worse was the combat value of 


41 See Part V, Chapter IV, Section 4, “The Final Separation of Army Group North in Courland’. 

4 Third Armoured Army, which actually belonged to Army Group Centre, had been placed under 
the command of Army Group North on 21 September, against the will of the OKH. The transfer was 
the result of a special order from Hitler, who was so fixated on the ‘Baltic stronghold’ that he even put 
East Prussia temporarily at risk. 

43 The start of the major offensive was anticipated between 20 and 27 October. If the Red Army 
command set a later starting date, it would run the risk of being unable to conclude the offensive before 
the onset of winter. On this, see ‘Fernschreiben des Oberkommandos der Heeresgruppe Mitte an die 
Oberbefehlshaber der 2., 4. und 9. Armee vom 18.10.1944’, file reference Ia No. 14783/44 geh. 
Kdos., BA-MA RH 19 H/211. 

44 Galitsky, V boyakh za Vostochnuyu Prussiu, 18-21 (see also the sketch on p. 20). 

45 Stemenko, Im Generalstab, 315. 

46 Hossbach, Die Schlacht um Ostpreufsen, 28. 
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the two security divisions, which were normally only good for policing the hinter- 
land, since ‘their over-age personnel and wholly inadequate supply of artillery and 
modern weapons rendered them unsuitable for serious combat’.4” A further problem 
was that Fourth Army had only 41 operational tanks at its disposal. Although it also 
possessed 277 assault guns and tank destroyers,4* these were more suitable for 
defence than for counter-attack. The right wing and centre of the front were partly 
protected by natural obstacles such as rivers and lakes, but the largely open terrain on 
the left wing, where XXVI and XXVII Army Corps were deployed, held more 
problems in store. 

The units of 3rd Belorussian Front were concentrated against this vulnerable 
sector, while Fourth Army’s southern wing came under pressure from the right 
wing of 2nd Belorussian Front. Headquarter reserves had been brought in to 
reinforce 3rd Belorussian Front, which now comprised five armies with a total of 
40 rifle divisions, two armoured corps, and five armoured brigades.*° According to 
the Soviet operational plan, 5th and 11th Guards Armies were to attack as the first 
wave, with the task of breaking through the German front. The second wave, 
consisting of 2nd Guards Armoured Corps and the newly brought-in 28th Army, 
would then push through the gap to achieve an operational thrust in depth. At the 
same time, 31st and 39th Armies would attack on the wings, with the additional 
task of shielding the flanks from possible German counter-attacks.*° 

On 16 October an exceptionally heavy artillery barrage broke out along a 
40-kilometre stretch of front either side of Vilkaviskis, pounding the German 
positions for three or four hours.*! At the same time, the German artillery was 
pinned down by Soviet air attacks of ‘a force unprecedented on the eastern front’, 
while the Luftwaffe had almost nothing to pit against them. Then the armoured units 
of 3rd Belorussian Front began to roll, with an axis of attack along the Vilkaviskis— 
Gumbinnen-Insterburg railway line. Since Fourth Army had almost no reserves, the 
front seemed several times on the point of collapse. Fighting back desperately, 
the German units retreated westwards. On 18 October the Soviet troops crossed 
the border of the Reich on a broad front,*? but the phase of ‘penetrating the tactical 
depth of the enemy defence’ lasted altogether from 16 to 19 October. The 3rd 
Belorussian Front command then decided to throw Il Guards Armoured Corps 
forward to force an operational breakthrough. On 20 October the unit succeeded 


47 Tbid. 

48 AOK 4, Ia Nr. 104/44 geh., Ia-Tagesmeldung vom 17.10.1944, BA-MA RH 20-4/590. This 
report also takes account of the number of fighting vehicles which had already arrived and belonged to 
20th Armoured Division’s ‘Lowen’ combat group, newly assigned to Fourth Army. 

49 Stemenko, Im Generalstab, 425, n. 23. 

50 Alekseyev, ‘Nachalo boyev v Vostochnoi Prussii’, 120; Glantz, “The Failures of Historiography’, 
803. Stalin wanted to be able to claim the first conquest of a strip of German Reich territory at the 
celebration of the 27th anniversary of the October Revolution; see Fisch, Nemmersdorf, 21 ff. 

51 ‘Lage 9. und 4. Armee am 16.10.1944’, RGVA, F. 1275-2/131. 

2 AOK 4, Ia No. T 103/44 geh., daily report, 16 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-4/590. 

>3 On 16 October there was already fighting on German territory near the border town of 
Schirwindt. 

54 Alekseyev, ‘Nachalo boyev v Vostochnoi Prussii’, 120. 
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in penetrating the German rear defence lines and advanced as far as Grosswaltersdorf 
(Walterkehnen) on the Rominte river. The next day, after the Soviet 28th Army 
had been deployed in a second wave at the interface between 5th and 11th Guards 
Armies, the central section of the German front finally collapsed. But the real crisis 
developed in the rear of the German front, where II Guards Armoured Corps was 
advancing in depth with almost no resistance. What happened next was some- 
thing which, according to the German operational plan, should have been 
prevented at all costs. On 21 October a Soviet armoured unit captured an 
undestroyed bridge over the Angerapp river and established a bridgehead on 
the west bank around the village of Nemmersdorf, penetrating the Wehrmacht’s 
planned Angerapp—Inster rearward defence line before it had even been occu- 
pied. The lightning capture of Nemmersdorf thus marked the high point of the 
Soviet offensive.>° 

To the Germans this seemed like the beginning of a catastrophe. The way west 
was now open, and the earlier German blitzkriegs had shown how great an effect 
even small armoured units could have if they paralysed the enemy’s unprotected 
nerve centres in the hinterland. The Soviet armour could have exploited this success 
operationally to push on to Insterburg or turn in on both sides of the breakthrough 
point and attack the German front from the rear. Above all, it had the option of a 
thrust on Gumbinnen, the major detraining point for incoming German reserves, 
which was already outflanked. Simply disrupting the railway lines, which were 
within immediate reach, would have been enough to paralyse any German oper- 
ational counter-measures, since the German armoured units were suffering from an 
acute shortage of fuel and were therefore dependent on rail transport. But at this 
decisive moment, to the astonishment of Fourth Army HQ, the Soviet units stayed 
put in Nemmersdorf, strikingly inactive.®° This puzzling lack of action is discussed 
below in greater detail. 

What, then, were the German counter-measures? Jn extremis, the German 
command adopted the procedure (anathema to Hitler) of shortening the front in 
the neighbouring sector in order to gain reserves for a counter-strike. To that end, 


°> Unfortunately, the surviving war diaries of Fourth Army and Army Group go only to the end of 
September, but the combat operations can be reconstructed from the comprehensive volumes 
of annexes; see above all BA-MA RH 20-4/551, 590, 594, 604, 605, 607-9, 619 (K), 620 (K), and 
N 24/39 (General Hossbach papers). Additional insight was gained by studying the captured German 
files in the RGVA in Moscow, where the almost wholly preserved files of the German Second Army 
were found to contain numerous situation reports of Fourth Army and Army Group Centre. See also 
BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2054, 131 ff; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1968 (= Dethleffsen, ‘Durchbruch russischer 
Panzerkrafte im Oktober 1944 in Ostpreufen’); Hossbach, Die Schlacht um Ostpreufsen, 26 ff.; 
Dieckert and Grossmann, Der Kampf um Ostpreuffen, 57 ff. Plato, Die Geschichte der 5. 
Panzerdivision, 367 ff.; Haupt, Heeresgruppe Mitte, 243 ff; Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten 
Weltkrieges, 489 ff.; Philippi and Heim, Der Feldzug gegen Sowjetrufland, 267; Zeidler, Kriegsende 
im Osten, 67-75; Salomon, “Die Panzerabwehrschlacht’, 303-10; Schon, Tragédie Ostpreufsen, 55-61; 
Winkler, ‘Abwehrkampfe der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 583 ff.; Galitsky, V boyakh za Vostochnuyu Prussiu, 
16-179; Alekseyev, “Nachalo boyev v Vostochnoi Prussii’, 119 ff; Glantz, “The Failures of 
Historiography’, 803 ff. 

56 That point was emphasized by Fourth Army’s former chief of staff in a later study; see Maj.-Gen. 
(ret.) Erich Dethleffsen, ‘Durchbruch russischer Panzerkrafte im Oktober 1944 in OstpreufSen’, in 
BA-MA, Study ZA 1/1968, App. 5, 7-8, 10-11. 
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Third Armoured Army, which was under attack by 1st Baltic Front, was ordered to 
withdraw completely to a favourable defensive position behind the Memel and 
transfer a large part of its armoured force to Fourth Army. The units concerned 
were 5th Armoured Division, which was seriously battle-worn, and Armoured 
Paratroop Division “Hermann Goring’, for which the available units did not even 
amount to a complete armoured division and were still arriving one after the other 
by rail. The newly formed ‘Fiihrer Grenadier’ Brigade was also brought in, but was 
wholly without combat experience.*” No great penetrative force was to be expected 
from these three attack units anyway, since they had only 77 operational tanks and 
39 assault guns available in all.°* Moreover, General Hossbach was faced with the 
problem of having to fend off two Soviet thrusts at the same time: one in the area of 
Gumbinnen, the other further south near Goldap. Above all, Soviet armoured 
spearheads were already positioned further west in the German hinterland at 
Nemmersdorf. Hossbach’s operational plan was therefore conditioned by the 
following two elements: 


* At first, the counter-attack would be concentrated only on the Soviet thrust in 
the Gumbinnen area, at the cost of a considerable risk near Goldap. 


* No attempt would be made to stop the westward-advancing armoured units 
frontally. Instead, the counter-strike would be aimed—as an indirect measure 
in the enemy’s rear—at the narrowest point of the Soviet thrust wedge 
immediately behind the breakthrough area at Grosswaltersdorf. It would 
consist of a pincer attack by 5th Armoured Division from the north and 
Fiihrer Grenadier Brigade from the south, which would encircle and destroy 
all enemy units west of the Rominte. 


The German counter-blow deep in their flank took the Soviet attackers completely 
by surprise. This may seem strange in retrospect, as General Hossbach decided on a 
manoeuvre which, in German military history, had frequently resulted in success 
against superior Russian and Soviet attacking forces. It had been applied in East 
Prussia itself in August 1914. On that occasion, the German Eighth 
Army command initially ignored the advance of the Russian Neman army at 
Gumbinnen. Instead, it concentrated entirely on the Narev army, which was 
attacking in the south, and encircled it in a concentric attack at Tannenberg. In 
October 1944, however, the practical execution of the manoeuvre was made much 
more complicated by the overwhelming superiority of the Soviet forces. As a result, 
Armoured Corps ‘Hermann Goring’ took hardly any part in the pincer attack itself. 
Shortly after disembarking at Gumbinnen, it became tied up in a series of combat 


57 The numerical weakness of the three newly transferred units is shown by the fact that their 
combined combat strength (on the reference date of 30 October) was no more than 3,697 men. The 
breakdown was 453 in the Fiihrer Grenadier Brigade, 1,543 in Armoured Paratroop Division 
‘Hermann Goring’, and 1,701 in 5th Armoured Division; see AOK 4, Ia, 30 Oct. 1944, ‘Kampfstarken, 
Stand 30.10.1944’, BA-MA RH 20-4/593. 

58 App. to AOK 4 Ia, No. T 109/44 geh., 22 Oct. 1944, ‘Panzer- und Sturmgeschiitzmeldung’, 
BA-MA RH 20-4/592. 
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engagements, leaving 5th Armoured Division (with 22 operational tanks)°? to 
attack Grosswaltersdorf largely on its own. Meanwhile, further potential break- 
through points had arisen all along the 150 kilometres of front, and especially on 
the southern wing.°° But instead of plugging the ‘tactical gaps’, Fourth Army HQ 
decided on the operational solution of offensive defence, since only a surprise 
counter-strike could overcome the crisis. It began with preliminary attacks on 21 
October. On 22 October, 5th Armoured Division succeeded in pushing south 
along the Rominte to Grosswaltersdorf, while at the same time Fithrer Grenadier 
Brigade thrust northwards through Daken into the same area. When the two 
spearheads met at Grosswaltersdorf, the pincer closed.°! 

The encirclement of superior Soviet armoured units by weaker German forces 
was, of course, a risky manoeuvre, but that act of desperation resulted in success. 
The unexpectedly encircled units (belonging to II Guards Armoured Corps and 
11th Guards Army) immediately ceased their attack. In fact, under cool-headed 
and determined leadership they could have exploited their numerical superiority, in 
conjunction with other units advancing from further east, to enclose the two 
German pincer arms in their turn. Yet once again the psychological shock had its 
effect, and the extent to which the German bluff succeeded is confirmed indirectly 
by a Soviet account in which the number of German tanks supposed to have 
attacked at Gumbinnen is put at 500.°? Apart from the failure of tactical recon- 
naissance, the Russian setback testifies to the lasting after-effect of the Tannenberg 
trauma of 1914.3 Some Soviet units fled eastwards in panic, leaving their heavy 
material behind. Fiihrer Grenadier Brigade, in particular, was broken through 
several times in the process but nevertheless managed to reclose the encircling 
ring. Even though some of the encircled units managed to escape, what was decisive 
was the operational effects, that is, the halting of the Soviet westward advance 
towards Kénigsberg. 3rd Belorussian Front command was so impressed by the 
German counter-strike that it immediately went over to the defensive in the central 
sector, and on 27 October halted its offensive in the other sectors too. 

Of great importance was the fact that 1st and 2nd Belorussian Fronts’ offensive 
against the southern flank of East Prussia failed at the same time, and above all, that 
1st Baltic Front’s thrust towards Tilsit from the north was also unsuccessful. Third 
Armoured Army had withdrawn behind the Memel with its remaining units and 
successfully repelled all attacks. As a result, the dangerous Soviet thrust into the 
rear, which would have trapped the whole northern wing of Fourth Army in the 
pincer, did not take place. After 3rd Belorussian Front withdrew, Fourth Army was 


59 Thid. 

60 A crisis arose on the northern wing when 28th Army reinforced the Soviet attacking forces as a 
second staggered wave. The situation on the southern wing appeared even more dangerous as the front 
crumbled on either side of Suwatki. In the end, the German defenders were driven back westwards to a 
line between Augustéw and Goldap. 

61 The final joining of the two pincer arms did not take place until 23 October (see Plato, Die Geschichte 
der 5. Pangzerdivision, 367), but the onrushing Soviet units were already cut off from their rearward 
connections on the previous day. 

62 Alekseyev, ‘Nachalo boyev v Vostochnoi Prussii’, 120. 

63 Zeidler, Kriegsende im Osten, 73. 
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able to gather forces for a further counter-attack. By 3 November it had temporarily 
freed Goldap, which had fallen to the Soviet forces. The fighting in East Prussia 
ended on 5 November. Although it had seemed for a while as if a dam was about to 
burst, the German forces had managed to repel the enemy and stabilize the front 
once again. There were no more major combat engagements in the sector of Army 
Group Centre until the large-scale Soviet offensive in January 1945. 

According to the American military historian David M. Glantz, the ‘“Gumbinnen 
operation’ (or ‘Goldap operation’) is one of a series of important operations 
that were largely blanked out by official Soviet historiography.® Clearly, the 
offensive operation by 3rd Belorussian Front under General Ivan Danilovich 
Chernyakhovsky, which failed despite considerable superiority, was not considered 
one of the Red Army’s greatest deeds of glory. After the successful operational 
breakthrough, victory seemed within its grasp, but the expectation was frustrated 
by General Hossbach’s surprise counter-attack right in the middle of the advancing 
Soviet units, which led to a complete turnaround. This ‘first battle for East Prussia’ 
was fought with exceptional bitterness and, given its short duration, the losses seem 
relatively high. According to German figures, 914 Soviet tanks and assault guns 
were shot down,°° while the Wehrmacht’s own losses totalled 48 tanks and 67 
assault guns.°” The Red Army suffered particularly high losses in breaking through 
the East Prussian border fortifications,°* but the terrain was also strewn with 
wreckage after the four-day battle of encirclement south of Gumbinnen. In that 
narrow area alone, 295 tanks, 79 cannon, and 23 anti-tank guns were captured or 
destroyed. According to Russian figures, 3rd Belorussian Front lost 79,527 of the 
377,300 troops deployed (of whom 16,819 dead or missing).’° At first sight, the 
German total losses of 16,236 men seem very low in comparison.’! In percentage 
terms, however, they were higher than the Soviet losses, since the combat strength 
of the divisions was reduced by more than one-third, and on 30 October totalled 
no more than 29,916 men, including the newly assigned units.’* The high number 


64 Glantz, “The Failures of Historiography’, 803 ff. 

6 Almost the only relevant work in the literature of Soviet origin is Alekseyev’s short essay ‘Nachalo 
boyev v Vostochnoi Prussii’, which in any case conceals more than it reveals. The work by the former 
commander-in-chief of 11th Guards Army, Col.-Gen. Kuzma Nikitovich Galitsky, V boyakh za 
Vostokhnuyu Prussiu, is a highly apologetic account. 

66 Okdo. H.Gr. Mitte, la No. T 5548/44 geh., daily report for 29 Oct. 1944, RGVA, F. 1275-2/ 
137, 1. 

67 Stopa/AOK 4, 30 Oct. 1944, “Betr. Aufstellung tiber Total-Verluste der panzerbr. Waffen vom 
28.10.1944’, BA-MA RH 20-4/593. 

68 A total of 469 Soviet tanks were reported shot down in the period 16 to 20 October alone; see the 
Fourth Army statistics (no file number) for 23 October, “Bisherige Panzerabschiisse wahrend der 
jetzigen Abwehrschlacht’, BA-MA RH 20-4/592. 

6 Telex from Lt.-Col. Starck, AOK 2-Ia, No. 2362/44 g.Kdos, 26 Oct. 1944, ‘Lage am 
25.10.1944’, RGVA, F. 1275-2/140. See also Okdo. H.Gr. Mitte, Ia No. T 5484/44 geh., 26 Oct. 
1944, daily report for 25 October, BA-MA RH 20-4/592, 3. 

70 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 227. 

71 AOK 4, Illa, 30-31 Oct. 1944, ‘Verluste vom 29./30.10. und Nachmeldungen’, BA-MA RH 
20-4/593. 

72 Although the terminology was defined precisely in an OKH ordinance of 24 Feb. 1944, 
‘Festlegung der Starkebegriffe’, BA-MA RH 2/60, the term ‘infantry combat strength’ is also used in 
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of dead or missing, at 6,801, also shows how bitterly the men of Fourth Army 
had fought.73 

The Wehrmacht troops’ will to resist increased dramatically when the Red Army 
set foot on German soil. In particular, men from the German eastern territories 
fought with wild determination. But the fact remains that many of them were 
insufficiently trained and armed. For want of tanks of their own, they were often 
expected to eliminate Soviet fighting vehicles in infantry close combat. Nevertheless, 
after heavy resistance, they actually managed to stop the ‘Soviet steamroller’. The 
Red Army had attacked on a front of 150 kilometres and advanced up to 60 
kilometres to the west, pushing into German territory. The counter-attack forced 
the Soviet troops back, but a border strip about 100 kilometres wide and up to 27 
kilometres deep remained in their hands. 


EPILOGUE: NEMMERSDORF, THE WRITING 
ON THE WALL 


The war had entered a new phase. For the first time, the German civilian popula- 
tion now also suffered the effects of a land operation.”4 The excesses committed by 
Red Army troops on German soil are discussed in volume x/I of the present series,”° 
but in October 1944 Nemmersdorf experienced a brief prelude to the violence that 
was in store. The foregoing account of the military events left unanswered the 
question why the advance troops of 3rd Belorussian Front made a short pause on 22 
October that was fraught with consequences, although they had already achieved 
an operational breakthrough and had taken possession of an undestroyed bridge 
over the Angerapp at Nemmersdorf. The German counter-attack would have had 
not the slightest chance of success if the Soviet offensive had continued immedi- 
ately. In the event, however, it resulted that same day in the encirclement of the 
Red Army units that were positioned between the Rominte and the Angerapp. It 
was initially assumed that the Soviet troops had paused for logistic reasons. What really 
happened during the period in question in the areas ‘liberated’ by the Red Army 


the Fourth Army files alongside the official term “combat strength’. In any case, the discrepancies are 
not serious, since the figures were clearly based on similar criteria. According to that source, Fourth 
Army’s ‘infantry combat strength’ was 48,532 men before the fighting began; see AOK 4, 8 Oct. 1944, 
‘Infanterie-Kampfstarken der Divisionen, Stand 7.10.44, BA-MA RH 20-4/588. For 30 Oct. the 
“combat strength’ is given as 29,916 men; see AOK 4, Ia, 30 Oct. 1944, ‘Kampfstarken, Stand 
30.10.1944, BA-MA RH 20-4/593. The files for 11 November contain a report entitled 
‘Infanteristische Kampfstarke der 4. Armee, Stand 11.11.44’ (no file number), according to which 
the figure had risen to 38,904 men; see BA-MA RH 20-4/596. 


73 AOK 4, Ha, 30-31 Oct. 1944, “Verluste vom 29./30.10. und Nachmeldungen’, BA-MA RH 
20-4/593. 

74 On the conflict between military and civilian agencies during evacuation, see Winkler, 
“‘Abwehrkampfe der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 169-221. 

75 See the chapters by Manfred Zeidler in Germany and the Second World War, xI\. 
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was revealed by eyewitness reports from German troops who entered the reconquered 
villages. They were met by scenes of apocalyptic horror, especially in Nemmersdorf.7¢ 
The Soviet troops had fought their way for years through their own devastated 
territory to the border of the Reich. When they first set foot on German soil there 
was an explosion of violence, as they unleashed an orgy of revenge on the civilian 
population. In some of the reconquered villages German troops found the raped and 
mutilated corpses of women and girls. 

Nemmersdorf (now Mayakovskoye), where the Soviet attacking units advanced 
furthest to the west, was not only the military culmination of the battle. It was also 
the place where the Soviet atrocities reached their climax, after a relatively large 
number of German civilians fell into the hands of the Red Army.’” What was 
particular about Nemmersdorf, however, was that it was retaken by the Wehrmacht 
and the corpses were examined by an international medical commission. The Soviet 
attack had been carried out by 2nd Guards Armoured Corps under Maj.-Gen. 
Burdeinyi. On 21 October the spearhead of 25th Guards Brigade, consisting of 
2nd Armoured Battalion, the motorized machine-gun battalion, and a battalion 
of 4th Motorized Rifle Brigade, took the village in a preliminary attack. In 
an astonishing understatement, Col. Bulygin, the commander of 25th Guards 
Armoured Brigade, noted in his combat report that Nemmersdorf had been 
‘cleared of infantry and the non-combatant population’.”® Nemmersdorf etched 
itself into German consciousness as the synonym for Soviet atrocities. That ‘place of 
horror’ was the writing on the wall, the prelude to the immeasurable tragedy which 
befell the German population in the east from January 1945. Ralph Giordano, 
who, because of his Jewish origins, saw the Soviet advance as a liberation at the time, 


76 There is ample documentary evidence of the events in Nemmersdorf; see, e.g., AOK 4, Abt. 
Ic A.O. (Abw. III), 26 Oct. 1944, “Bericht von Hauptmann Fricke’, BA-MA RH 20-4/593, and 
‘Nachtrag zur Tagesmeldung Fs.Pz.K. H.G. vom 24.10.44 (Oblt. Hartmann vom 25.10.44, 2.00 
Uhr)’. Some of these reports of Soviet war crimes in East Prussia are documented in file BA-MA RH 
2/2684, 168, fos. 1-40 (= 382-434). See also ‘Liste 1 iiber die von der RA in den besetzten 
deutschen Gebieten veriibten Vélkerrechtsverletzungen und Greueltaten’, BA-MA RH 2/2685, 
fo. 168 = 39, and Dokumentation der Vertreibung, vol. 1/1: Document No. 3, ‘Erlebnisbericht des 
ehemaligen Landrats von Angerapp (Darkehmen) i. Ostpr., Uschdraweit’, 4-7; Document No. 4, 
‘Erlebnisbericht des Volkssturmmannes K.P. aus Kénigsberg i. Ostpr.’, 7-8. Bernhard Fisch quotes 
further sources in his work Nemmersdorf, Oktober 1944, in which he sought to refute certain 
exaggerations by those who reported the events and falsifications by Nazi propaganda. In so 
doing, however, Fisch adopted a strange yardstick, since he was to some extent only willing to 
accept testimony which he (as a former citizen of the GDR) was able to check half a century later by 
questioning surviving witnesses. 

77 A total of 46 civilians were probably murdered in Nemmersdorf itself, including a column of 
refugees run over in the immediate neighbourhood. But massacres took place in other villages too, e.g. 
in Brauersdorf; see the eyewitness report by Captain Jaedtke, quoted in Plato, Die Geschichte der 5. 
Panzerdivision, 368. The fate of the civilians in the villages which were not liberated by the Wehrmacht 
has not been established. Through the fault of NS Gauleiter Erich Koch, the evacuation order was 
given far too late, so that some refugee columns were unable to set off westwards in time. 

78 Quoted in Fisch, Nemmersdorf, 80 (nn. 2 and 5 on pp. 100-1). The source given is a file in the 
Russian Military Archive, ZAMV, F. 3105, L. 1, A. 28, Map 19502, fos. 60-76, which also contains 
the archive numbers of other relevant Soviet combat reports. 
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later described it as the “darkest chapter in mankind’s history of war, and probably the 
greatest mass rape of all time’.”? 

The ‘Nemmersdorf factor’ was to have serious consequences for Soviet conduct 
of the war: 


¢ On the purely military level, it disastrously disrupted the relentless advance of 
the Soviet attacking forces. Instead of immediate operational exploitation of 
the breakthrough achieved, there ensued an interruption or delay of combat 
operations, because many Red Army soldiers were occupied at the time with 
plundering and excesses. With marauding troops, however, there is no chance 
of an operational war of movement, which is based on rapid combat oper- 
ations. The Nemmersdorf factor repeated itself on a larger scale the following year 
when the German front collapsed and the Soviet armoured units, at the beginning 
of February, had crossed the Oder and were only a few kilometres from Berlin. 
Marshal Zhukov was later strongly criticized for failing to launch the thrust on the 
almost defenceless German capital at that time. One of his problems, however, 
was that some Soviet commanders had lost control of their troops, who were then 
interested in quite other things than their combat mission. 


¢ The Red Army atrocities strongly boosted the motivation of the Wehrmacht 
troops. That can be seen, for example, from the memoirs of Count Heinrich 
von Einsiedel, then vice-chairman of the National Committee for a Free 
Germany, which collaborated with the Soviets. Von Einsiedel, who was one 
of the few Germans to accompany the Red Army’s advance, reported his 
outrage at excesses ‘which were out of control and had turned into a paroxysm 
of destructive fury’.° A captured Hitler youth told him: “We East Prussians 
would rather go down fighting than suffer this without resistance.’®! Stalin, 
however, could not, or would not, put an end to the excesses. His failure to 
do so led to a temporary stabilization of the rule of his already defeated adversary, 
Hitler. Joseph Goebbels’ propaganda machine, forced onto the defensive by the 
many retreats and defeats, had now found a powerfully effective theme, constant- 
ly conjuring up the image of what the German population could expect if the Red 
Army invaded Germany. For many soldiers from Germany’s eastern territories, 
surrender was no alternative, and they increasingly resorted to ‘suicidal resist- 
ance’.8? This in turn led to huge losses on both sides, wholly unjustified from the 
Soviet viewpoint, since the war had long been won. 


¢ The Red Army’s behaviour in Germany’s eastern territories had a long-term 
effect whose importance cannot be overestimated, even if it did not become 
apparent until the post-war period. The rearming of West Germany would by 
no means have been a matter of course if not for the enduring memory of the 


79 Giordano, postscript to Fisch, Nemmersdorf, 187. 

80 Einsiedel, Tagebuch der Versuchung, 148; see also154. 81 Tbid. 155. 

82 Thus the British journalist Alexander Werth, who accompanied the Red Army’s advance; Werth, 
Russia at War, 832. 
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dreadful trauma which had its beginnings in Nemmersdorf. Above all, 
NATO?’s nuclear strategy, criticized as defence through self-destruction, 
could scarcely have been implemented had many Germans not still been 
under the impression of the atrocities committed by Soviet troops. For the 
Red Army, therefore, Nemmersdorf 1944 was more than a military defeat. It 
was the first moral defeat in the dawning Cold War. 


IV. Army Group North’s Withdrawal 
Battles to Courland 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


In the summer of 1944 operational movements in the area of Army Group North 
mainly took place at the interface with Army Group Centre. In our discussion of 
the collapse of Army Group Centre, no satisfactory explanation was found for some 
of Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ orders, which were contrary to military logic. Some of the 
questions can be given a plausible answer only if analysed in conjunction with the 
strategically much more revealing developments in the area of Army Group North. 
There too, the cardinal problem is Hitler’s refusal to give up territory of his own 
free will. What was to be defended, however, was not an individual ‘fortified place’ 
like Vitebsk but the Baltic region as a whole, with its three countries, which Hitler 
wanted to hold onto as one gigantic fortress. 


1. THE DISMAL STARTING POSITION 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1944 


In the spring Army Group North had been obliged to withdraw from the forefield 
of Leningrad to the Panther Line, which stretched along the east coast of the Baltic. 
In the northern section, between the Bay of Finland and Lake Peipus, Army 
Detachment Narva was deployed along the river of the same name. From there, 
the positions of Eighteenth Army extended along the western shore of Lake Peipus 
and further south through Pskov to Ostrov. Sixteenth Army, continuing from 
Army Group Centre, had the task of holding the southern section with the 
cornerstone of Polotsk. In the summer of 1944 Army Group North was rapidly 
declining in strength as the OKH withdrew more and more of its units for 
deployment at other critical points on the eastern front. It now consisted of only 
30 divisions, three more of which were due to be withdrawn by the end of July.! 
At the beginning of July, its (purely theoretical) actual strength was around 


1 OKH, Org.Abt. No. 1/45556/44 g.Kdos., 6 July 1944, ‘Starke der Heeresgruppen der Ostfront 
(Gliederung vom 28.6.1944)’, BA-MA RH 2/1336. 
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500,000. However, more than 140,000 of those men were not front-line troops” 
but were deployed, for example, as construction engineers, railway troops, army 
supply troops, and in various staff departments, as well as on security tasks in the 
hinterland. On 1 July the (hypothetical) actual strength of the divisions and 
independent combat units was 342,742 men. However, the only meaningful figure 
for a comparison of strength is daily strength, which was 215,664 men. The figure 
is much lower if only the combat strength of the army group, that is, 110,248, is 
taken into account.*? The transfer of 12th Armoured Division to Army Group 
Centre at the end of July was a heavy loss, depriving Army Group North of its 
only armoured divisions and leaving it with only 30 tanks (502nd Heavy 
Armoured Battalion) and 206 assault guns.4 With increasing frustration, Army 
Group North HQ discussed how it was to fend off the expected assault by four 
Soviet army fronts, supported by four air armies, with only such means at its 
disposal. No significant help was to be expected from the Luftwaffe either. At the 
end of June the only operational aircraft available to Air Fleet 1, apart from a few 
reconnaissance planes, were four bombers and 14 fighters. Other than that, it 
had only 85 outdated night ground-attack aircraft at its disposal.’ In March 
Army Group North had already been obliged to reduce its fuel allocation for 
motor vehicles by 60 per cent, necessitating a total ban on motorized troop 
movements. Furthermore, a broad restriction on flight operations was imposed 
on 8 June owing to shortage of fuel. The most serious problem in the summer 
of 1944, however, was the withdrawal of the neighbouring Army Group Centre, 
as a result of which Army Group North’s southern flank increased in length and 
had to be secured by divisions withdrawn from the main front. While the Soviet 
army fronts were constantly reinforced, Army Group North even had to give up 
a few more units, so that its headquarters estimated the enemy’s current super- 
iority at 8 to 1.7 

The forces arraigned against it were, in the south, at the interface with Army 
Group Centre, 1st Baltic Front; connected to it, in the centre, 2nd and 3rd Baltic 
Fronts; and far to the north, on the Bay of Finland, Leningrad Front. Each of the 
four army fronts had an air army attached to it, and there was also massive 
intervention by long-distance units during ongoing operations. At the outset, 
12 armies and numerous independent units were standing ready to attack. 
A special role was played by 1st Baltic Front. In June, during the first phase 


2 OKH, Organisationsabteilung (I), No. 1/18240/44 g.Kdos., 23 July 1944, ‘Starke der H.Gr. 
Nord’, BA-MA RH 2/1341, fo. 29. As noted in the document, the strength on 1 July cannot be 
determined precisely. The figure of approximately 550,000 for 1 June must be reduced by around 
50,000 men whose units had been transferred in the meantime. 

3 OKH, Organisationsabteilung (I), No. 1/8897/44 geh., 11 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 2/1341, 
14-15, fos. 35-6. 

4 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 708. 

> Kohler, ‘Einsatz der Luftwaffe’, 87. In addition, 4th Ground-Attack Wing, with 43 operational 
ground-attack aircraft, was transferred to Air Fleet 1 at the beginning of July; on this, see OKL LwFiiSt, 
Ia op 1, Priif No. 2079, 4 July 1944 (brit.: ME 10), ‘Gliederung und Liegeplitze’, BA-MA, Kart 40/154. 
On operational status, see Gen.Q.Mstr., 6. Abt., 30 Jun. 1944, BA-MA RL 2 III/731. 

6 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 849. 7 Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 23. 
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Table V.tv.1. Air Fleet 1: aircraft operational in the summer and autumn of 1944 


26 Jun. 2 Jul. 5 Sept. 3 Oct. 15 Oct. 
Strategic reconnaissance aircraft 17 11 16 19 - 
Tactical reconnaissance aircraft 17 18 43 32 20 
Fighters 14 29 66 63 56 
Ground-attack aircraft = = 104 80 70 
Night ground-attack aircraft 85 79 86 73 24 
Bombers 4 8 6 = — 
Total strength: 137 145 321 267 170 


Source: Kohler, ‘Der Einsatz der Luftwaffe’, 87. 


of Operation BAGRATION, it had been deployed en masse against the northern wing 
of Third Armoured Army, which was part of Army Group Centre. Then it had 
swung north-west into the open flank of Army Group North, and in the further 
course of the summer and autumn offensives it proved to be the most dangerous of 
all the attacking Soviet army fronts. It had originally consisted of three armies and 
an independent armoured corps, totalling 359,000 men,® but in July and August it 
was reinforced by 39th, 51st, and 2nd Guards Armies, plus 5th Guards Armoured 
Army, XIX Armoured Corps, and II] Guards Mechanized Corps, which consider- 
ably increased its original stock of 687 tanks and assault guns.? For their part, 2nd 
and 3rd Baltic Fronts had 391,200 and 258,400 men respectively.!° Leningrad 
Front tied down strong German forces in the northern sector but only took part in 
the combat operations later on. 

It is noteworthy that, before the beginning of the Soviet summer offensive, 
Army Group North had only vague information about the enemy’s strength.'! 
The number of reconnaissance aircraft at its disposal was by no means sufficient 
to cover such a huge area, and fuel rationing meant that there were not enough 
supplies even for the few planes it had. Consequently, reconnaissance missions 
could be flown only in ideal weather conditions, when the Soviet units did not 
undertake troop movements in any case. Despite these difficulties, Army Group 
North managed to make an accurate assessment of enemy intentions. On 13 May 
it had already drawn the attention of the army’s chief of staff to the danger at the 
interface with Army Group Centre. It calculated that ‘the enemy will seek to 
divide the army groups by means of a thrust along the Dvina’.!? On 25 May the 
enemy situation assessment indicated that the Soviet forces would probably attack 
‘via Polotsk—Daugavpils towards Riga’.!3 Thus, at this early stage, enemy intel- 
ligence already predicted a Soviet thrust to the Baltic coast with the aim of 
enclosing Army Group North in the Baltic region. It also forecast the timing of 


8 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 203. ° ‘Belorusskaya operatsia v tsifrakh’, 77. 

10 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 227. 

'l OB HGr Nord an OB Luftflotte 1, 26 June 1944, in KTB HGr Nord, 26 June 1944, BA-MA 
RH 19 III/310, fos. 107-10. 

12 KTB HGr Nord, 13 May 1944 (07.00), BA-MA RH 19 III/308. 

13 Tbid., 25 May 1944 (20.00). 
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the offensive correctly, although it was helped in this by the lucky chance that a 
Soviet air-force officer carrying highly informative documents had been shot down 
shortly before.!4 In contrast to Army Group Centre, whose commander-in-chief had 
blindly accepted Hitler’s preconceived idea of the enemy situation, Army Group 
North arrived at a thoroughly correct assessment. But even this accurate analysis 
would prove to be of no significance, since the forces available were by no means 
sufficient to stop the accurately predicted Soviet thrust to the Baltic coast in the 
direction of Riga. 


2. THE WITHDRAWAL IN THE BALTIC REGION 
UP TO THE END OF AUGUST 


(a) Hitler’s Reasons for Holding on to the ‘Baltic Fortress’ 


As previously during the ‘Zeitzler Plan’ controversy at the end of June, both the 
OKH general staff and the commanders-in-chief of the two army groups concerned 
pressed hard for evacuation of the northern Baltic area. They were unanimous that 
breakthrough in the sector of its southern neighbour necessitated Army Group 
North’s withdrawal from Lake Peipus to the Dvina. The commander-in-chief of 
Army Group North, Col.-Gen. Georg Lindemann, argued for the withdrawal in 
order to avoid the threatening enclosure on the coast, while Field Marshal Walter 
Model saw it as the only chance of gaining forces for a counter-attack in support of 
Army Group Centre, since it would shorten the front considerably and free up half 
the units of Army Group North. 

But despite all the arguments with which his generals assailed him, Hitler 
rejected the idea of voluntary evacuation. There ensued one of the fiercest conflicts 
of the whole campaign between the Fuhrer and his generals. How resolutely it 
was pursued can be seen from the fact that it led not only to the resignation of 
Col.-Gen. Kurt Zeitzler and sharp clashes with his successor, Heinz Guderian, but 
also to the dismissal of two successive commanders-in-chief of Army Group North. 
The differences of opinion were particular evident during the conferences at Fiihrer 
headquarters on 9, 14, and 18 July.!> Hitler invoked the following five arguments: 


¢ Evacuation of Estonia would lead to Finland’s withdrawal from the Axis. The 
alliance with Finland was already very fragile since the repulsion, with heavy 


14 KTB HGr Nord, 20 Jun. 1944 (20.00), BA-MA RH 19 III/310. See also KTB SKI, pt. A, lviii/IL, 
17 Jun. 1944, 453, fo. 232. 

15 On this, see FRR GWNOL 01428 19.7.1946 [correct date = 1944] to OKM 1. Skl (Koralle), 
‘Lageunterrichtung 19.7.’ (known as the ‘Assmann Report’), BA-MA RM 7/101, fos. 99-103, repr. in 
Salewski, Die Deutsche Seekriegsleitung, ii. 639-40. See also KTB HGr Nord, 9 July 1944, BA-MA RH 
19 III/311, fo. 177-8; KTB HGr Nord, 14 and 18 July, BA-MA RH 19 III/313, fos. 44 and 134-5; 
Col.-Gen. (ret.) Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grofen Entscheidungen im zweiten Weltkriege’, 162-3, 
Part II, BA-MA, Zeitzler papers, N 63/80; KTB Skl, pt. A, lix/II. 409-10 and 431; Heusinger, Befehl im 
Widerstreit, 333 ff.; Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 21; Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, ii. 463; 
Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 79-80, 93 ff, 495 ff, 602-3; Kréker, Fehleinschdteung, 330 ff; 
Weinberg, A World at Arms, 707 and 720-1. 
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losses, of a Soviet offensive in Karelia at the beginning of June. Moreover, 
Finland was Germany’s only supplier of nickel. 


Estonia produced shale oil, which the Germany navy needed. 


Possession of the Estonian coast was a precondition for the blockade of the 
Soviet fleet. Following a German withdrawal, it would be able to break 
through the mine barriers in the Bay of Finland and penetrate the Baltic Sea. 


Loss of Germany’s hitherto unrestricted command of the Baltic Sea would also 
harm relations with Sweden, resulting in cessation of the Swedish deliveries of 
9 million tonnes of ore a year, which Germany urgently needed. 


Command of the Baltic Sea was a precondition for the testing and combat 
training of the new U-boat types, since the Baltic ports were important bases 
for the training fleets. The vessels in question were the newly developed Types 
XXI and XXIII, which represented a technical breakthrough in U-boat con- 
struction, and Hitler wanted to use them to regain the initiative in the war at 
sea and sever the British and American forces’ sea connections. Hence his 
rejoinder to Lt.-Heusinger: ‘Unless we resume the U-boat war, I can end the 
war right now.’!® 


The army generals too could contemplate such withdrawal only with a heavy heart. 
The emotional factor was by no means the least important, as the Baltic population, 
largely well disposed towards Germany, had already been left in the lurch by the 
Germans once before when Hitler did a deal with Stalin in the summer of 1939. 
Following the occupation of the area by Soviet troops, the dreaded NKVD security 
service had imposed a reign of terror which remained imprinted in the minds of the 
traumatized middle classes in particular. As a result, many men, especially from 
Estonia and Latvia, had voluntarily joined the Waffen SS after the German troops 
marched in. There was now a danger that the area would once again be Sovietized 
against the will of its inhabitants. Despite these misgivings, however, the German 
generals did not refrain from a sober analysis of the military situation. With 
the insufficient forces available, defence of the northern Baltic area appeared 
impossible, and it therefore had to be evacuated without delay. If that exposed 
sector of the front were to be held onto any longer, it would be not only the naval 
bases and raw-material supplies invoked by Hitler that would be lost, but also all 
the German troops deployed in the area. Ultimately, the whole of Army Group 
North was threatened with enclosure. That being so, the only right decision was to 
take the bull by the horns. The divisions freed up by withdrawal behind the Dvina 
should therefore come to the assistance of Army Group Centre by thrusting from 
the north into the flank of the Soviet attacking forces. That ‘major solution’ 
at operational level was the only remaining way of saving both army groups.!7 
Reich Marshal Hermann Goring, the commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, also 


16 Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 335. See the chapters by Werner Rahn in volume x/I of the 
present series. 
17 See Part V, Chapter II.5(b), “The “Zeitzler Plan” Controversy’. 
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supported the arguments of the army generals and pleaded for a withdrawal behind 
the Dvina.!8 

Surprisingly, Hitler’s naval strategy considerations met with scepticism in the 
navy too, although he had expressed himself in decidedly pro-navy terms. In the 
sober analysis of the ‘Assmann Report’, Hitler’s arguments were examined point by 
point and finally largely rejected. Captain Heinz Assmann, head of the naval 
division of the Wehrmacht operations staff, held the Fiihrer’s fears of the negative 
consequences of a withdrawal by Army Group North to be exaggerated. Above all, 
he estimated the threat from the Soviet Baltic fleet as ‘very slight’. Instead, Assmann 
accepted Heusinger’s argument that East Prussia could not be defended without 
forces from Army Group North, and he accordingly described withdrawal behind 
the Dvina as the ‘lesser evil’. He held that if Army Group North were enclosed, it 
was very doubtful whether it could be supplied in the longer term. His conclusion, 
therefore, was that retention of the Bay of Danzig was more decisive than loss of the 
Baltic coast.!? 

At this point we must take issue with the claim that Karl Dénitz, as a 
commander-in-chief of the navy jealously guarding the interests of his own service, 
demanded of Hitler that the ‘Baltic Fortress’ be held at all costs. That is incorrect, at 
least for the summer of 1944. On 9 July Fiihrer headquarters witnessed 
‘a conference of decisive importance for the further fate of the eastern front’,*° 
in which the commanders-in-chief of Army Groups Centre and North also took 
part. Dénitz began by pointing out that evacuation of the northern Baltic area 
would have considerable disadvantages for the navy, whereupon Hitler decided in 
favour of Dénitz’s considerations of naval strategy and ordered Army Group North 
to remain in Estonia. It must be stressed, however, that the commander-in-chief of 
the navy then asked for the floor once again and performed a remarkable about- 
turn. He aligned himself completely with the army generals’ argument that posses- 
sion of the whole of Estonia, including the Baltic islands, would be worthless if the 
Soviets succeeded in pushing further south to the Lithuanian or East Prussian coast. 
Once they had established air-force bases, it would be perfectly possible for them to 
control the Baltic Sea from there. Dénitz ended his concluding remarks unequivo- 
cally with the assertion that the ‘crucial requirement, to which everything else, 
including the possible withdrawal of Army Group North, must be subordinated, is 
thus the prevention of a Russian breakthrough to the Baltic Sea’.?! In so doing, the 
commander-in-chief of the navy was following the insistent advice of several officers 
in his operations section who had already spoken out at the end of June in favour of 
the withdrawal of Army Group North from the Baltic area. In their view, Army 


18 KTB HGr Nord, 18 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/313, fo. 134. 

19 See the previously mentioned ‘Assmann Report’ of 19 July 1944, BA-MA RM 7/101, fos. 
99-103. 

20 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2379, fo. 38. 

21 Lagevortrage, 596; KTB HGr Nord, 9 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/311, fos. 177-8. On this, 
see letter to [Friedrich] Ruge, 11 July 1961, in the Dénitz papers, BA-MA N 236/7, fos. 61-4. 
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Group North had to ‘get out of the pincer before it closes’,?” or it would share the 
fate of Army Group Centre. In the further course of the war, however, Dénitz 
adopted an ambivalent attitude and temporarily drew closer to Hitler’s position. 
This development will be examined in more detail in the discussion of the enclosure 
of Army Group North in Courland. 


(b) The Open Southern Flank and the Danger of Enclosure 


Army Group North’s problem was Polotsk. Designated by Hitler as a ‘fortified 
place’, it was both the southern cornerstone of its front line and the hinge with its 
neighbour, Army Group Centre. When the Soviet Operation BAGRATION began on 
22 June in the Belorussian balcony, Vitebsk had been enclosed within days and 
Third Armoured Army had collapsed. Its remnants were forced back far to the west, 
leaving the Polotsk hinge hanging in the air. That raised two problems for Army 
Group North. At the interface with Army Group Centre a gap opened up, dubbed 
the ‘Baltic hole’, into which the Soviet 6th Guards Army, supported by armoured 
units of Ist Baltic front, immediately plunged. By the end of June the breach had 
widened to some 40 kilometres. At the same time a new front had arisen on the 
southern wing, starting at Polotsk, and it was getting longer all the time as the 
Soviet attacking units pushed further and further west towards the Baltic Sea. 
By the end of June the ‘southern front’ was already 60 kilometres long, and in the 
following weeks it developed into the main front. To occupy the new defence line, 
numerous units had to be withdrawn from the eastern front on both sides of 
Lake Peipus, which was itself still under threat. Since more divisions also had to be 
transferred to the hard-pressed Army Group Centre, Col.-Gen. Lindemann report- 
ed to the Fiihrer that Army Group North’s forces were ‘no longer sufficient’ for 
fulfilment of its defence task.?3 He also warned of the danger of enclosure on the 
Baltic coast, since the Soviet command was intending a thrust either via Vilnius and 
Kaunas to K6nigsberg (‘major Baltic operation’) or via Polotsk and Daugavpils to 
Riga (‘lesser Baltic operation’).*4 Lindemann accordingly requested freedom of 
action on the exposed right wing of Sixteenth Army, so as to be able to react to 
the enemy attacks ‘as the situation required, by occupying the shortest line’.?° 
Hitler, however, brusquely rejected any thought of voluntary withdrawal. The 
Polotsk ‘fortified place’ had to be defended unconditionally. Thereupon, Col.-Gen. 
Lindemann tendered his resignation.2° But the Fiihrer’s demands went much 
further. He ordered a forceful counter-attack to close the gap with Third Armoured 
Army, despite the fact that Army Group North could muster only two infantry 
divisions with a total of eight battalions and 44 assault guns for that purpose. Those 
units were to advance south-westwards from the Polotsk salient and break through 


22 KTB Skl, pt. A, lviii/II. 772, fo. 392, 28 June 1944; Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, 
ii. 460-1. 

23 OB HGr Nord, Ia No. 90/44 g.Kdos.Chefs. to the Fiihrer (via Chef GenSt Heer), 29 June 1944, 
BA-MA RH 19 III/15, fo. 111. 

24 Tbid., fo. 110. 25 Tbid., fo. 111. 26 Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 348. 
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the ‘Baltic hole’ along a ‘60-km-long stretch’?’ in which the Soviets had massed 6th 
Guards Army, I Armoured Corps, and parts of 43 Army. 

When the two divisions began their thrust on 2 July, Polotsk was burning ‘like 
a flaming torch’?® after a bombardment by the enemy air force. The German 
counter-attack foundered immediately in the face of an attack by superior Soviet 
units. Although the latter were stopped south of Polotsk, the Soviet 4th Shock 
Army achieved a dangerous breakthrough north-east of the town. Col.-Gen. 
Lindemann then did the only right thing and stopped the pointless counter-attack 
on his own authority. Furthermore, he applied to Hitler for immediate evacuation 
of the Polotsk salient to avoid encirclement.?? The Fiihrer had no alternative but to 
give way to Lindemann, but shortly afterwards he relieved him of his command. 

The new commander-in-chief of Army Group North from 4 July was Gen. 
Johannes Friessner, who was raring to go and determined to carry out the task 
personally assigned to him by Hitler. His optimism, however, did not last 
even 24 hours. Once he had studied the situation in detail, it was clear to him 
that Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ order was illusory and that withdrawal of the right 
wing was inevitable. Shortening the front in that way was the only means of 
gaining units for an attack in support of Army Group Centre. Moreover, the 
counter-attack which he had been ordered to carry out appeared to have been 
already overtaken by events at operational level, given the rapid westward 
advance of the Soviet forces.3° Friessner reported this to Hitler, who was 
considerably angered. 

On 9 July the conference at Fithrer headquarters to which we have already referred 
took place, with both Model and Friessner pressing for evacuation of the northern 
Baltic region and withdrawal behind the Dvina. The Fiihrer resolutely refused, but 
the increasingly critical situation soon showed how rash that decision had been. Until 
then, the Soviet offensive against Army Group Centre had only grazed the extreme 
left wing of Army Group North’s Sixteenth Army. After the capture of Minsk on 
3 July, however, the first phase of Operation BAGRATION was over, and lst Baltic 
Front, on the right wing of the Soviet forces, was free to shift its point of main effort 
to encirclement of the southern wing of Army Group North. It was ordered to push 
towards the Baltic Sea via Siauliai. There was now a mood of crisis on Army Group 
North’s eastern front too. Although there was hardly any more fighting in that sector, 
the front was far too thinly occupied, and ten divisions had been withdrawn from it 
in a very short space of time: one to Finland, four to support Army Group Centre, 
and five to secure the newly established southern front.3! 

On 10 July the Soviet summer offensive entered its decisive second phase. The 
long-expected major offensive against the eastern front of Army Group North now 


27 Telex OB HGr Nord, Ia No. 1022/24 to the Fithrer, 30 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/15, 2, 
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began. The Soviet 2nd Baltic Front, with 391,200 men, attacked the left wing of 
Sixteenth Army in a thrust towards Rézekne.3* The next day 3rd Baltic Front, with 
258,400 men, opened an offensive further to the north against the right wing of 
Eighteenth Army.*? Its aim was to break through between Pskov and Ostrov and 
then push north-west to cut off Army Detachment Narva, which was deployed in 
the north and was also facing an imminent frontal attack by Leningrad Front. 
There the Soviets had brought up two armies with a total of 136,830 men in order 
to break through the isthmus between Lake Peipus and the Bay of Finland.*4 
General Friessner was no longer in any doubt that the northern Baltic area had to be 
abandoned. On 12 July he criticized Hitler’s conduct of operations in an astonish- 
ingly courageous letter to the Fiihrer.*° Friessner made it clear that the two tasks 
assigned to Army Group North were mutually contradictory. It was supposed to 
hold the existing front and at the same time carry out an attack to restore the 
connection to Army Group Centre, although the forces needed for such an attack 
were already tied down by Hitler’s categorical ‘stand firm’ order. Hitler’s refusal to 
pull back the exposed southern wing had even led to the formation of a new 
southern front that was now 200 kilometres long and required considerable forces. 
For Friessner, the best solution was to withdraw Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies 
behind the Riga—Kaunas line and get Army Detachment Narva out by sea via 
Tallinn. Stressing that this would be ‘the last chance to save the army group [...] 
from encirclement, if not destruction’,*° he demanded that Hitler either grant him 
freedom of action or ‘relieve him of his duties’.*” 

In reaction to his ‘threatening letter’, as Hitler called it,>* Friessner was sum- 
moned to Fiihrer headquarters on 14 July. Model was also invited to attend. At this 
meeting, and at the following meeting on 18 July, both commanders-in-chief 
insistently stressed the critical situation of their army groups. They declared, in 
agreement with the OKH general staff, that the only remaining option was the 
radical operational solution of withdrawal behind the Dvina. Hitler nevertheless 
insisted that the whole Baltic area had to be held. He attempted to counter 
Friessner’s arguments with a promise to bring in new forces for a counter-attack. 
Meanwhile, the situation had become dangerously acute, since the far superior 
attacking units of 2nd and 3rd Baltic Fronts had achieved a breakthrough at the 
interface between Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies. Now Hitler too saw no other 
solution but to approve the withdrawal of Army Group North to the ‘Latvia line’ 
on Latvia’s eastern border, which the army group had already begun. 


32 According to Grif sekretnosti sniat, in the offensive against Rézekne and Daugavpils 2nd Baltic 
Front incurred personnel losses of 57,995 men from 10 to 27 July, 12,880 of which are classified as 
irretrievable. 

33 In the course of the Pskov—Ostrov Offensive Operation (11-31 July 1944), 3rd Baltic Front 
incurred 33,584 personnel losses, of which 7,633 were irretrievable; see ibid. 227. 

34 The Narva Offensive Operation began on 24 July 1944. It was conducted by 2nd Shock Army 
and 8th Army, with a total of 136,830 men, supported by 13th Air Army; see Gurkin, “Liudskie poteri 
Sovetskikh Vooruzhennych Sil’, Table, No. 52, “Narva Offensive Operation’. 

35 Letter from Gen. Friessner to the Fiihrer, 12 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/6, fos. 3-7. Also repr. 
in Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 18-21. 
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The situation on the southern wing was becoming even more critical. On 16 July 
the ‘Baltic hole’ between the two army groups widened to 70 kilometres. In the 
gap, through which more and more Soviet units were pushing west, there stood 
only a few German blocking units, but between them and the Baltic Sea there was 
simply a vacuum. Daugavpils, the “gateway to the Baltic’, had meanwhile become 
the new cornerstone in the south. The city was attacked by two armies of 1st Baltic 
Front on both sides of the Dvina. Mechanized units also took part in the attack, 
some of them equipped with the new ‘Joseph Stalin’ heavy tank and its 122-mm 
cannon. On 22 July they clashed with the second company of 502nd Heavy 
Armoured Battalion at Krivani, northeast of Daugavpils. The company’s eight 
Tigers shot down 17 Joseph Stalin tanks and five T-34s in the first encounter. 
After destroying the Soviet advance detachment, the German armoured company 
also beat off the attack by the main force, destroying another 28 enemy tanks 
without any losses of its own.*? The astonishing thing about this is that Army 
Group North, which had to defend the whole Baltic area against assault by four 
Soviet army fronts, did not have a single armoured division at its disposal at that 
time. All it had was one armoured battalion, 502nd Heavy Armoured Battalion, 
whose 30 tanks, deployed like a ‘fire brigade’ against breakthroughs by Soviet 
armour, were on the move almost round the clock.4° While the army group’s 200 
or so assault guns were effective in defensive combat, they could not take the place 
of tanks for counter-attacks in open terrain. On the German side, tanks were an 
almost exotic rarity. While a total of 792 enemy tanks destroyed were reported to 
Army Group North HQ from 24 June to 24 July, not all of the kills were effected 
by the army group’s own fighting vehicles.4! In some sections of the front, anti- 
tank close-combat infantry troops had become the main means of defence against 
the large number of Soviet tanks. At the risk of their lives, ‘anti-tank close-combat 
specialists’ let T-34s and Joseph Stalin tanks roll over them in order to attach 
explosive devices. That is what Hitler’s one-time ‘blitzkrieg army’ had been reduced 
to. Because of the shortage of tanks, Army Group North had to fight a ‘poor man’s 
war’ to an even greater extent than Army Group Centre. 

Under the pressure from the Soviet attacking units, Army Group North Front 
threatened to collapse. In the end, Gen. Friessner demanded permission to with- 
draw to the Marienburg Line (between the Dvina and Lake Peipus) to avoid the 
encirclement of his southern wing. On 23 July he received notification of his 


3° Carius, Tiger im Schlamm, 172, 176; Kleine and Kihn, Tiger, 204-5; Schneider, Tiger im 
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Tatigkeitsbericht I. AK, Abt. Ia/Stopak, 22 July 1944, BA-MA RH 24-1/225. In the evening of 
24 July, three Tigers in the sector of 290th Infantry Division shot down 17 enemy tanks and one 
assault gun; see Morgenmeldung II. AK, 25 July 1944, 06.25, BA-MA RH 24-2/277. 
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dismissal. Formally, it looked like an exchange of command with Gen. Ferdinand 
Schérner, since Friessner was now to take over Schérner’s command of Army 
Group South Ukraine, but there can be no doubt that Hitler had been angered 
by Friessner’s protests and saw Schérner as the right man to carry out his orders 
unquestioningly. 

Hitler had given the new commander-in-chief unusually extensive powers, and 
Schérner used them at once to implement the withdrawal movements for which his 
predecessor had vainly sought permission. On 26 July the OKH was informed by 
Army Group North HQ that Schérner had ordered the evacuation of Daugavpils 
and withdrawal to the Marienburg Line. Lt.-Gen. Walther Wenck, the new chief of 
the OKH operations staff,4? pointed out that this measure would run counter to 
Hitler’s instructions. But the army group’s chief of staff replied laconically: “Cannot 
be changed. Troops already in position.’43 For a short time there were tensions with 
the OKH’s newly appointed chief of staff, Col.-Gen. Guderian, who initially 
departed from the operational approach of his predecessor Zeitzler, and made 
Hitler’s ideas his own. On 21 July, a day after the attempt on Hitler’s life, Guderian 
had already tried to get the chiefs-of-staff of the army groups to agree to hold the 
existing defence positions unconditionally. Lt.-Gen. Eberhard Kinzel, who was 
dismissed as chief of staff of Army Group North shortly afterwards, had argued 
uncompromisingly that such a demand would inevitably result in “destruction of 
the army group’. “The Fiihrer’, he continued, ‘would thereby lose not only 
two armies, but Germany’s eastern territories too.44 Col.-Gen. Guderian had 
interrupted him angrily, declaring that he would not listen to ‘defeatism and 
pessimism’.4° Guderian’s remarkable behaviour was partly due to the desire to 
show loyalty to Hitler for appointing him chief of staff, but also to the fact that he 
was not yet acquainted with the specific circumstances on the eastern front. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Guderian did a radical about-turn, to become the ‘chief 
advocate’4° of withdrawal from the Baltic. 

Schérner’s unauthorized order to withdraw to the Marienburg line had saved 
Army Group North from collapse. Not only had the pressure from 2nd and 3rd 
Baltic Fronts become overwhelming, but Leningrad Front had also launched an 
offensive in the northern sector at Narva. The really catastrophic threat, however, was 
on the southern wing, where more and more armies of 1st Baltic Front were pushing 
westwards through the ‘Baltic hole’. On 28 July they took Siauliai and the outer 
districts of Jelgava. The same day, the following message was received from a German 
reconnaissance plane: “Approx. 900 vehicles, including heavy tanks, advancing from 


4 Lt.-Gen. Wenck had been appointed as Heusinger’s successor. However, his newly created post 
put him in command not only of the operations department but also of the organization department 
and Foreign Armies East, since Guderian was keen to have the whole operations administration in one 
pair of hands; see Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 311. 

43 See Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 214; also KTB HGr Nord, 26 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/ 
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Jelgava in a north-easterly direction towards Tukums!’4” This information produced 
a mood of panic. The German operations staffs were powerless: they had no more 
troops with which to influence the further course of events. Army Group North’s 
worst fears came true on 31 July, when Soviet tanks reached the Gulf of Riga at 
Tukums. The army group was now enclosed on the Baltic coast, cut off from the rest 
of the eastern front. That same day was fateful for Army Group Centre too. It saw the 
fall of Kaunas, the northern cornerstone of Army Group Centre’s front. The gap 
between the two army groups was now 120 kilometres wide. What isolation from the 
territory of the Reich meant for Army Group North may be judged from a technical 
problem of telecommunications: henceforth telephone calls between the army 
group’s headquarters and the OKH were possible only via the Sigulda (Latvia)— 
Helsinki-Oslo—Berlin—Zossen civilian telephone line.*8 

The connection with Army Group North was restored on 20 August by 
Operation DopPELKoPr. That armoured operation was carried out almost exclusively 
by Army Group Centre*? since, given its overextended frontage, Army Group North 
was not in a position to assign any significant units to removal of the danger in its 
rear. Although the success of the operation was celebrated in due form by German 
propaganda, the military operations staffs were not entirely satisfied. In their opinion, 
Hitler had imposed the wrong operational approach, obliging them to carry out an 
eccentric, rather than a concentric, operation. Army Group North, situated on the 
periphery, should have abandoned its untenable positions and broken through to 
Army Group Centre, instead of which Army Group Centre had been ordered to push 
through to Army Group North. Thus it was the Strachwitz Group which had 
restored the connection with Army Group North at Tukums. As subsequent events 
were to show, however, the operation was only a temporary success. The narrow 
connecting corridor which it had established on the coast was extremely threatened 
and was bound to provoke the Red Army into attempting another breakthrough to 
cut off Army Group North definitively. 

The armoured thrust by Maj.-Gen. Count Hyazinth Strachwitz was certainly a 
tactical feat, but it was counter-productive at the strategic level since it further 
strengthened. Hitler’s disastrous ‘stand firm’ mindset. As Gen. Kurt von Tippels- 
kirch puts it, ‘fate again offered the chance of a “major solution”’.°° What should 
have been done then was to bring the mass of Army Group North back through the 
Tukums corridor and deploy it in the defence of East Prussia. Guderian, above all, 
insistently demanded the ‘major solution’. But Operation DOPPELKOPE resulted in 
the exact opposite of what the commanders-in-chief of the two army groups had 
been seeking to achieve. Instead of finally transferring troops from the exposed 
Army Group North to Army Group Centre, Hitler sent even more units north- 
wards. Thus Maj.-Gen. Strachwitz and his tanks were dispatched to Estonia 
immediately after the breakthrough at Tukums, and Army Group North was 
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further reinforced by 14th Armoured Division. Now at last, having been deprived 
of its only armoured division in June, it once again possessed a large armoured unit. 
The army group’s command, however, was not overjoyed at the equivocal gift, 
which came, so to speak, as an exclamation mark emphasizing Hitler’s demand for 
unconditional defence of the Baltic region. 


3. THE EVACUATION OF ESTONIA 


The battle for the Tukums corridor was of great importance to Army Group North. 
At the same time, however, it had to focus most of its attention in the opposite 
direction, on developments in the east, where new waves of attack threatened to 
smash the German units to pieces. On 24 July Leningrad Front had also opened an 
offensive aimed at breaking through Army Detachment Narva’s positions in the 
isthmus between Lake Peipus and the Bay of Finland. While the Germans were 
forced to abandon their bridgehead on the east bank of the Narva, they managed to 
hold the front, though at the cost of considerable losses. The main forces deployed 
in that sector were Waffen SS units of volunteers from Estonia, Finland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Belgium, who fought bitterly. On 1 August, 2nd Baltic Front, with 
390,000 men, launched a new offensive in the direction of Madona.*! It was 
followed on 10 August by yet another offensive operation by 3rd Baltic Front, with 
273,800 men, aimed at Tartu, via Voru.°* A few days later, 1st Baltic Front 
launched a powerful attack from the south in the direction of Riga.*% 

On 6 August Schérner had submitted the same proposal to the OKH as his 
predecessor Friessner, that is, that Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies be withdrawn 
to a bridgehead position at Riga. He also proposed that, at the same time, Army 
Detachment Narva be evacuated by sea via Tallinn.°4 But Hitler again refused, 
holding out instead the prospect of reinforcements. In view of the imminent crisis, 
Schérner repeated his demands in the form of an ultimatum. He announced that, 
in the absence of sufficient support, he would have no alternative but to order 
withdrawal. Hitler and the OKH were alarmed and ordered the Luftwaffe to 
intervene.>° Several Soviet armoured units were then attacked by Group III, 2nd 
Ground-Attack Wing, commanded by the famous dive-bomber pilot Maj. Hans- 
Ulrich Rudel. In addition, 31st Infantry Division and several other units were 
flown to Latvia by Ju-52 transport planes. The fact that Hitler approved such major 
logistic operations despite the fuel shortage clearly shows the importance which 


51 Tn the course of the Madona operation (1 to 23 Aug. 1944), 2nd Baltic Front suffered 65,406 
personnel losses, of which 14,669 were irretrievable; see Grif sekretnosti sniat, 227. 
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possession of the Baltic area had attained in his eyes. In the ongoing defensive 
battles the greatest threat came from 3rd Baltic Front, which had broken through 
Eighteenth Army’s positions south-west of Pskov and was now advancing north- 
wards via Voru, west of Lake Peipus, to get to the rear of Army Detachment Narva. 
The German forces narrowly managed to stop the offensive at a blocking position 
north of Tartu. 

At the beginning of September, Soviet broad-front attacks came to a standstill. 
Not only was Operation BAGRATION against Army Group Centre at an end but, to 
the Germans’ surprise, a sudden relaxation of the overwhelming pressure was also 
noted in the sector of Army Group North. During the ensuing pause in operations, 
the usual ritual took place. The army generals tried once again to get Hitler to agree 
to withdraw from the Baltic area, and the Finnish government’s decision on 
2 September to withdraw from the coalition with Germany added two more 
arguments to their arsenal. On the one hand, there was no longer any need to 
take political account of their former Axis partner. On the other, the Finnish 
armistice had released so many Soviet troops in Karelia for deployment in the 
neighbouring Baltic area that there was no longer the slightest chance of being able 
to carry on defending that exposed territory. Guderian, above all, now thought the 
most favourable time had come to push through the ‘major solution’ for which 
he had long been calling. On 5 September he told Army Group North’s chief of 
staff that evacuation of the Baltic area ‘could not be avoided and that he would 
certainly be needing the units of Army Group North very soon at other threatened 
places on the eastern front’.*° Significantly, he asked him to ‘make the preparations 
for implementation of this decision in a camouflaged manner*’—a conspiratorial 
precaution that speaks volumes, given the relationship between the generals and 
Hitler. In the event, the attempt to get the Fuhrer to change his mind failed once 
again. On 6 September Guderian nevertheless instructed Army Group North HQ 
to make the necessary preparations for the evacuation of Estonia in accordance with 
a game plan, code-named ‘K6nigsberg’, drawn up by the army group in secret in the 
preceding weeks. The OKH chief of staff stressed that ‘the preparations must be 
practical, and not only on paper’.*® In so doing, Guderian riskily embarked on the 
opposite course to Hitler, if only in secret. Significantly, he refused to ‘issue 
anything in writing’.°? 

Finland’s withdrawal from the Axis coalition made the German naval command 
nervous, and it promptly overreacted. Grand Admiral Dénitz feared a thrust by the 
Soviet fleet from the Bay of Finland, and therefore wanted to occupy the Finnish 
island of Hogland (Suursaari). A plan code-named “Tanne Ost’ had already been 
prepared for the purpose, but it was considered controversial even within the 
Naval War Staff because of doubts as to whether the German mine barriers could 
be monitored from the island. Moreover, Hogland would be hard to capture and 
very difficult to supply in the longer term. The Luftwaffe thought it would also be 
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unable to take on the task. Above all, the idea was rejected by the army generals, 
who were still intent on evacuating Estonia. The OKH was therefore excluded from 
the planning process, and the Naval War Staff went ahead with the project on its 
own. In comparison with the perfectionism with which lighting actions such as the 
attack on the Belgian fort of Eben Emael were planned and rehearsed up till then, 
the negligence displayed in this case is truly amazing. The decisive mistake on the 
part of the Naval War Staff was its assumption that, despite the changed political 
situation, the Finnish garrison on the island would put up no, or only symbolic, 
resistance to its erstwhile German ‘brothers-in-arms’.®° In fact, it was clear to 
Finland’s military leadership that it was obliged to engage in a demonstrative act 
of resistance; otherwise the Soviet government would be given an excuse to break its 
guarantee of Finnish neutrality. The Finnish troops were therefore determined to 
defend the island to the last extremity. 

On 12 September, on advice from Dénitz, Hitler gave the order to begin the 
operation. Two days later an improvised German unit consisting of minesweepers, 
S-boats, and landing craft set out under the command of Capt. Mecke. On board 
were parts of an infantry regiment, reinforced by naval artillery units. The ama- 
teurish operation was conducted so hastily that there was not even a radio link with 
Admiral East Baltic. It ended in fiasco. Above all, the Finns were warned by a prior 
German call for peaceful surrender, and opened fire by surprise on the far-too-weak 
landing force. The Soviet air force also intervened. The attempted landing began on 
15 September shortly after midnight and failed the same day, leaving 132 dead, 
1,200 captured, and several vessels sunk.°! As one author puts it, ‘the most senseless 
German operation of the year 1944 was over’.°? In comparison with the army’s 
operations, Dénitz’s Hogland escapade was merely a marginal curiosity. It is 
nevertheless of symbolic importance, since it clearly reveals the divergent forces 
within the German leadership. While the operations staffs of the army and 
Luftwaffe wanted to withdraw southwards from the Baltic area, Dénitz and Hitler 
were bent on taking possession of an exposed island in the far north. 

How senseless it really was to give even a moment’s thought to holding on to 
Estonia is clear from the massing of Soviet forces that was taking place at the same 
time, which was no secret to the German command. On 14 September, the very 
day on which the German ships set out for Hogland, Army Group North was hit by 
the most powerful offensive that its units had ever experienced. The Soviet 
command, seeking the decisive blow, was out to enclose the German troops 
positioned north of Riga in Estonia and northern Latvia. In the offensive now 
beginning, it deployed four army fronts with a total of 1,546,400 men. They 
comprised 14 armies and one armoured army, totalling 135 divisions, six armoured 
corps, and one mechanized corps, as well as other independent units.°? They were 
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62 Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 232. See also Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 99 ff., 109 ff, 115; 
Gersdorff, ‘Operationsplan Tanne’, 145 ff.; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 773; on this, see the “Tanne 
Ost’ dossier, BA-MA RM 31/3281. 

63 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 208. 
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supported by 17,480 cannon and grenade launchers, 3,080 tanks and assault guns, 
and 2,640 combat aircraft.°4 

Given the enemy’s overwhelming superiority, it seemed illusory for Army Group 
North to attempt to hold a front more than 700 kilometres long with its two-and-a- 
half armies. In August it had suffered losses of 70,566 men and had received only 
41,839 in replacement.® Only the shortage of armour had been somewhat 
relieved. Whereas in July, Army Group North essentially had only one armoured 
battalion (502nd Heavy Armoured Battalion) at its disposal, it had since been 
reinforced by 14th Armoured Division and the two armoured brigades of the 
Lauchert Group (formerly the Strachwitz Group). That brought the number of 
operational tanks, of which there had been only 30 on 30 June, to 262. At the same 
time, the number of assault guns had risen from 206 to 299.°° The newly brought- 
in armoured units had been taken from the hard-pressed Army Group Centre, as 
Hitler wanted to transfer as many forces as possible to the Baltic area, his favoured 
theatre of operations. Air Fleet 1 also received considerable reinforcements. Instead of 
137 operational aircraft on 26 June, it had 321 on 5 September (see Table V.1v.1). 
That rate of increase seems enormous, but compared with the Red Army, whose 
army fronts in the Baltic area had, as we have seen, over 2,640 combat aircraft at their 
disposal (excl. long-range aircraft), it hardly weighed in the balance. 

Beginning at 04.00 hours on 14 September, the German front between 
Lake Peipus and Siauliai was subjected to a ninety-minute artillery barrage ‘of 
hitherto unimagined force’.°” At the same time, Soviet aircraft attacked en masse. 
The Red Army broke through in several places, above all at Bauska to the south of 
Riga. The following day Col.-Gen. Schérner applied to the OKH for permission to 
proceed with Operation ASTER, the new name given to the ‘Kénigsberg’ game plan 
for the evacuation of Estonia.°® Despite his position as OKH chief of staff, 
Guderian had no power to authorize major withdrawals, and so he referred 
Schérner to Hitler. Schérner flew to Fiihrer headquarters on 16 September, and 
presented the situation in such dramatic terms that Hitler gave permission for the 
evacuation of Estonia and northern Latvia after only fifteen minutes.°? The 
movement was initiated by Army Detachment Narva in the night of 18 to 19 
September. The units stationed right in the north, on the Bay of Finland, withdrew 
along the coast to Riga. From there, as well as from other Estonian ports, German 
naval units evacuated a total of 108,825 persons by sea from 17 to 23 September. 


64 Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 2. 

65 KTB HGr Nord, 21 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/319, fo. 132. The same entry gives the 
actual strength (on paper) at 1 Sept. 1944 as 571,579 men and 42,833 paramilitary auxiliairies. That 
figure seems irrelevant to a comparison of strength, however. What was decisive was the daily strength 
of the divisions and independent combat units, ie. 215,664 men at the beginning of July. 
No corresponding figures are available for August and September. 

66 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046, 708, and Study ZA 1/2047, 1047. 

67 Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 229. 

68 KTB HGr Nord, 15 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/318, fo. 167. 

6° KTB HGr Nord, 15 Sept. 1944, ‘Punkte fiir Fithrervortrag am 16.9.44’, BA-MA RH 19 III/318, 
fos. 189-94. See also KTB, 16 Sept. 1944, RH 19 III/319, fo. 3. 
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Their number was made up of 46,168 soldiers, 13,049 wounded, 26,131 civilians, 
and 23,474 prisoners of war.’° The remaining units of Army Detachment Narva, 
whose staff was subsequently disbanded, withdrew southwards into the sector of 
Eighteenth Army, while the latter, on Schérner’s orders, pulled back to the 
Segevold line in the forefield of Riga. Operation ASTER was brought to a close on 
the morning of 27 September. The Red Army had tried in vain to prevent the 
German withdrawal, mainly by attacking at Tartu and Valga. Nevertheless, despite 
heavy pressure from the Soviet forces, Army Group North managed to evacuate 
Estonia and northern Latvia in good order. 

The point of concentration of the fighting during Operation asTER, however, was 
in the sector of Sixteenth Army south-west of Riga, where the enemy did everything 
in its power to cut off the German units by means of a thrust to the coast. The 
situation had already attained critical proportions by 19 September, when the 
Soviet attacking units reached Baldone, only 20 kilometres from the outskirts of 
Riga. Developments further west in the Tukums sector were considered equally 
serious, with strong enemy forces, separated from the coast by only a narrow 
corridor, standing ready to attack. Army Group North was now threatened with 
a repeat of the Soviet attack of 31 July, which had cut it off in exactly the same 
place. It was perfectly clear that, without support from Army Group Centre, 
it would be unable to prevent a breakthrough. There was also repetition on the 
German side, since, from the operational viewpoint, the planned supporting attack 
by units of Army Group Centre was strikingly similar to Operation DOPPELKOPE, 
which had been carried out in the same place in August. The difference was that the 
second armoured operation, code-named ‘Caesar’, was preventive—a relief attack 
with a limited objective. The plan was for the German tanks to hit the Soviet 
attacking forces before they were in a position to break through Army Group 
North’s positions and reach the Gulf of Riga. To that end, Army Group Centre was 
to mass its mobile units on the left wing in the area of Third Armoured Army.7! 
Execution of the attack was entrusted to XXXIX Armoured Corps, comprising 4th 
and 7th Armoured Divisions, parts of 5th and 12th Armoured Divisions, 
and Armoured Infantry Division “Grossdeutschland’. The attack was launched on 
16 September, with a total of 323 tanks and assault guns. The surprise effect was so 
great that a breakthrough was achieved immediately. The German units advanced 
from Auce to Dobele, where the operation was broken off on 18 September. 
Although the territorial gain was small, the indirect effects were very important 
in two respects. For one thing, the Soviet attacking units were unable to exploit 
their tactical breakthrough at Baldone, south of Riga, because they now had to 
use their reserves to fend off the armoured thrust by Army Group Centre. 
Above all, the planned Soviet thrust towards the coast at Tukums could not even 


70 KTB Skl, pt. A, Ixii/I, 3 Oct. 1944, 72, fo. 42. See the chapters by Werner Rahn in vol. x of the 
present series. 

71 On the course of the attack, see KTB HGr Mitte, 16-20 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/200, 
fos. 127 ff. 
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begin, since the attacking units brought up for the purpose were under attack 
from the rear.’ 

Given the balance of forces, this was yet another astonishing defensive success for 
the Germans.7? On 24 September, when the Red Army ceased its attacks on Army 
Group North, it nevertheless did not suspect that the enemy was scarcely capable of 
continuing the fight. Schérner had told Guderian: ‘It’s hard for me to say this, but 
we're finished.’”4 He subsequently informed him that ‘our own divisions are no more 
than weak combat units’.”> Many of the German units were down to their last 
remaining stocks of fuel and ammunition, and the Luftwaffe was also largely paralysed 
by logistical bottlenecks. From the Soviet viewpoint, the outcome of the offensive, 
especially in the direction of Riga, was highly unsatisfactory. The Red Army had been 
unable to prevent an orderly German withdrawal from Estonia, despite doing its 
utmost to split the units of Army Group North and cut them off. In effect, it had 
achieved the opposite of its original intention, since Schérner had managed to 
concentrate all his units around Riga, making an attack on that important city 
considerably more difficult than it had been at the start of the offensive.”° As a result, 
the Stavka changed its whole plan of attack and switched the main direction of thrust 
from north to west.’7 Army Group North was no longer to be enclosed by means of a 
thrust to the Gulf of Riga but by a thrust to the Baltic coast at Memel. The attacking 
forces were restructured for that purpose, the whole point of main effort now being on 
the left wing, with the hugely reinforced Ist Baltic Front. The new operational plan 
showed that the Soviet command had learned well from its mistakes. Now an 
offensive was to be launched against East Prussia at the same time, to prevent Army 
Group Centre from once again coming to the help of its neighbour to the north. 

With the Red Army preparing to deliver a new blow, it was now Army Group 
North’s last chance to escape enclosure by withdrawing south through the Tukums 
corridor, which it had narrowly managed to hold. Furthermore, its neighbour, 
Army Group Centre, was not in a position to repel a new major offensive on its 
own. The Red Army was concentrating strong attacking units immediately before 
the East Prussian border too, so that every single unit of Army Group North, 
especially every armoured unit, was urgently needed as reinforcement.’® To general 
amazement, however, Hitler even transferred Third Armoured Army from Army 


72 On this, see Niepold, Panzeroperationen, 87-99, 114; BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 911-12, and 
Study ZA 1/2054, 107-8; Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 126. 

73 The ferocity of the fighting to repel this Soviet offensive is shown by the following comparison: 
whereas the total number of enemy tanks reported shot down from 22 June to 13 September was 
1,900, the corresponding figure for the short period of time from 14 to 30 September was 1,192; see 
‘Feindliche Panzerverluste vor Heeresgruppe Nord 1944’ in KTB HGr Nord, 28 Nov. 1944, CAMO, 
F. 500, Op. 12459, d. 80, fo. 393. 

74 KTB HGr Nord, 17 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/319, fo. 25. 

75 Tbid., 19 Sept. 1944, fo. 82. 76 Grier, ‘Hitler's Baltic Strategy’, 131. 

77 Muriev, ‘Nekotorye kharakternye cherty’, 26 ff. 

78 Guderian was mistaken in supposing (Evinnerungen eines Soldaten, 320, 322, 341) that Schérner 
halted the oncoming Army Group North armoured units at Jelgava on his own authority, contrary to a 
strict directive from the OKH. In reality, the commander-in-chief of Army Group North had no 
freedom of action in the matter, owing to an ‘extremely categorical Fiihrer order’; see BA-MA, Study 


ZA 1/2047, 1064. 
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Group Centre to Army Group North. Obsessed with offensive operations, he 
intended to deploy it in yet a third armoured thrust, after Operations DOPPELKOPE 
and CAESAR, against the salient between Siauliai and Jelgava, in order to cut off the 
Soviet troops in the northern part of the salient and thus shorten the front.’? In the 
event, there was no time to launch the new operation, code-named ‘Blitz’, because 
the Soviet offensive in the direction of Memel had already started. 

The Red Army used the pause between the Riga and Memel operations to take 
possession of the Baltic islands to the west of Estonia.8° Although Hitler wanted to 
hold the islands at all costs in order to shield the Gulf of Riga, Army Group North 
HQ thought this was unrealistic since there were no forces available for the purpose. 
In 1941 there had been seven Soviet divisions on the island of Saaremaa alone, but 
the German landings had not been prevented. In September 1944 Army Group 
North was able to send only 23rd Infantry Division, which had been decimated in 
previous fighting, to defend the islands. On the other side, Leningrad Front had 
marshalled 78,000 men for an amphibious operation.*! On 26 and 29 September 
respectively, Soviet units took possession of the islands of Vormsi, abandoned by the 
Germans, and Muhu, which was only lightly defended. On 2 October they landed 
on Hiiumaa, which was cleared after a brief fight. The only sustained fighting was on 
Saaremaa, where the Soviets’ first landing took place on 5 October. In the end, the 
German garrison withdrew south to the Sérve peninsula, whose isthmus was defend- 
ed by a blocking position. Possession of the finger-shaped peninsula opposite Cour- 
land was considered important by the German naval command because from there it 
was possible to conduct an effective fight against a breakout by Soviet naval units 
from the Gulf of Riga into the Baltic Sea.8? The naval command accordingly 
supported the army garrison with artillery fire from ships’ cannons. Nevertheless, 
by the beginning of October all of Estonia was lost, except for a small peninsula. 


4. THE FINAL SEPARATION OF ARMY 
GROUP NORTH IN COURLAND 


(a) The Soviet Advance to the Baltic Coast in October 


While the Red Army’s attacking units in the Baltic were being continuously 
reinforced, above all by the troops freed up on the former Finnish front, the 
condition of Army Group North was visibly worsening. September’s defensive 
success had been achieved at the cost of considerable losses, and 37 battalions had 


79 Tbid. 925-6; Grier, ‘Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 130-1. 

80 On this fighting, see Melzer, Kampf um die Baltischen Inseln, 58 ff., 94 ff.; Forwick, ‘Der 
Riickzug der Heeresgruppe Nord’, 137 ff., 159 ff. 

81 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 180. 

82 KTB Marineoberkommando Ostsee: Annex 3 to KTB section 16 to 30 Sept. 1944: OKM 1. SkL. 
Eins A 31447/44 Gkdos.: Telex 17 Oct., 23.10: “Bedeutung Halbinsel Swérbe fiir Seekriegfiihrung’, 
BA-MA RM 31/3217, fo. 359; Marineoberkommando Ostsee—Fiihrungsstab—B.No. Gkdos 600/45, 
17 Mar. 1945: ‘Riickblick auf die wesentlichen Ereignisse und Aufgaben im Bereich MOK Ost im 
Kriegsjahr 1944’, BA-MA RM 31/3219, 12-14, fos. 244-6. 
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to be disbanded. Even so, the average combat strength of the remaining battalions 
was no more than 150 men.®3 The Luftwaffe too, which had repeatedly compen- 
sated for army weaknesses in the previous years of the war, could no longer provide 
any support worth mentioning. On 3 October Air Fleet 1 had only 267 operational 
aircraft at its disposal and not a single bomber.*4 Above all, the assignment of Third 
Armoured Army to Army Group North did not prove to be of much benefit, since 
its front now stretched almost 200 kilometres further south, as far as Memel, and it 
was precisely in that section that the point of concentration of the imminent Soviet 
offensive had been detected. After the conclusion of Operation CAESAR, the armoured 
units temporarily assigned to it from Army Group Centre had been withdrawn again, 
so that Third Armoured Army now had only one armoured division and five infantry 
divisions. Although the endangered section of the front had been specially reinforced, 
only an average of 86 men (combat strength) and one artillery cannon could be 
deployed per kilometre.8> Moreover, there was so little fuel left that most of the 
motorized units were no longer even capable of tactical manoeuvres.®° In previous 
weeks the Red Army had made astonishing mistakes, especially during the attack on 
Riga, and given proof of striking weaknesses in operational technique. It did not 
understand how to turn its manifold superiority to best advantage and failed to 
exploit tactical successes at operational level. Now, however, it put up a remarkable 
performance in moving the point of concentration to the south in a very short time. 
Within six days some 500,000 men, 9,300 artillery cannon, and 1,340 tanks and 
assault guns were moved to reinforce the units already in the starting position.°” 

On 5 October Third Armoured Army’s positions in the section to the west of 
Siauliai were subjected to a powerful artillery barrage, accompanied by massive 
bombardment by the Soviet air force.8° There then ensued an attack by a total of 
seven armies, plus strong armoured forces.8? The first wave consisted of 2nd and 6th 
Guards Army, 43rd Army, and 4th Shock Army. It was followed by a second wave 
consisting of 5th Guards Armoured Army and 51st Army, while 39th Army (belong- 
ing to 3rd Belorussian Front) pressed forward on the left wing towards Tauragé. The 
hopelessly inferior German Third Armoured Army could expect only little support, 
since shortly afterwards Army Group North’s two other armies were also attacked by 
2nd and 3rd Baltic Fronts. By 7 October the breach in Third Armoured Army’s lines 
was already 50 kilometres wide, and on 10 October Soviet advance forces reached the 
Baltic coast at Palanga, to the north of Memel. Although XXVIII Army Corps had 
managed to withdraw to the port of Memel and establish a bridgehead on the coast,”° 
Army Group North was cut off for the second time, this time for good. 


83 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 922. 84 Kohler, ‘Einsatz der Luftwaffe’, 87. 

85 Pz.AOK 3, Id, “Krafteeinsatz Pz.AOK 3 (Infanterie und Artillerie), Stand 30.9.1944’, BA-MA 
RH 21-3/v. 386. 

86 KTB HGr Nord, 5 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/330, fos. 65-6. 

87 Geschichte des Grofien Vaterldndischen Krieges, iv. 400. 

88 See Winkler, ‘Abwehrkampfe der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, 512 ff. 
° Including, e.g., 1 and XIX Armoured Corps. 
© On the fighting for the Memel bridgehead, which was not evacuated until the end of January, see 
Kabath, ‘Seebriickenképfe’, 219 ff. 
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The OKH planned a pincer attack by units of Army Groups Centre and North 
to explode the enclosing corridor. On 11 October Third Armoured Army was 
reassigned to Army Group Centre for that purpose. Meanwhile, Army Group 
North attempted to establish a new southern front running from Mazeikiai to 
the coast, south of Liepaja, to block the Soviet breakthrough. Its only possibility of 
releasing forces for that purpose was to abandon Riga and withdraw behind the 
Tukums line on the eastern coast of Courland. But Hitler stubbornly ordered that 
Riga be held. Thereupon Schérner flew to Fithrer headquarters on 11 October and 
finally managed to get permission to withdraw to Courland. It should not go 
unmentioned that Schérner had already begun the withdrawal of Sixteenth Army 
from the Latvian capital, Riga, on his own authority.°! As a result, it proved 
possible to complete the complicated manoeuvre by 17 October. 

The pincer counter-attack by Army Groups Centre and North was supposed to 
begin that same day, but the previous day the Red Army opened two new offensives 
with its virtually inexhaustible forces. One thrust, discussed in a later chapter, 
was directed at the left wing of Army Group Centre in East Prussia (towards 
Gumbinnen). The other, carried out by 1st and 2nd Baltic Fronts, struck Army 
Group North, which was enclosed in Courland. Once again the German counter- 
attack had to be called off, since the newly occupied blocking front threatened to 
collapse. The main thing was to prevent a Soviet breakthrough on the right wing, 
on the coast, to the important port of Liepaja. There now arose one of the worst 
crises that Army Group North had ever had to face. Its still unconsolidated front 
came under continuous attack by far superior Soviet units. For the Red Army, 
which repeatedly conducted unsuccessful offensives with enormous losses in this 
very sector right up to the end of the war, this would have been its greatest chance 
to overrun the German troops, who were fighting from hastily occupied positions. 
But rapidly improvised attacks were not the Soviet staffs’ strong point, and their 
middle-level commanders in particular showed very little flexibility. The German 
units managed in extremis to prevent an operational breakthrough to Courland and 
thus avoided total collapse. On 20 October the Red Army halted its offensive. It 
had by no means achieved its perfectly realistic aim of smashing Army Group 
North. The intensity of the attacker’s efforts is shown by the casualty figures. Above 
all, in the offensive directed at Riga and Memel, which lasted from 14 September to 
around 20 October, personal losses amounted—according to Soviet figures—to 
280,090 men, of whom 61,468 dead or missing.?? At the same time, 522 tanks and 
self-propelled guns, 2,593 cannon, and 779 aircraft were lost.?? For Army Group 
North, the files show only the personnel losses for the month of October, which 
totalled 30,834 men.°4 


°l Grier, ‘Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 136; Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 246. 

°2 Grif sekretnosti sniat, 208. The individual major formations were deployed for different lengths of 
time: 1st and 2nd Baltic Fronts from 14 Sept. to 20 Oct.; 3rd Baltic Front from 14 Sept. to 10 Oct.; 
39th Army (3rd Belorussian Front) from 1 to 10 Oct.; Leningrad Front from 14 Sept. to 24 Nov. 

93 Tbid. 372. 

°4 App. to Org. 1/14151/44 g.: ‘Gegeniiberstellung blutige Verluste/Ersatzbereitstellung Oktober 
fiir die einzelnen H.Gr. der Ostfront’’, BA-MA RH 2/1341. 
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Map V.1v.11. Hitler's utopian two-front strategy (1944) 


VIV.4 The Final Separation of Army Group North in Courland 653 
(b) The Plans for a Breakout to East Prussia 


In this phase of the war, the conflicts within the staffs were sometimes just as 
dramatic as those at the front. October saw the last act in the dispute over the 
withdrawal of Army Group North. The demand for its withdrawal had dominated 
Hitler’s conflicts with the Army General Staff, and with Army Groups Centre and 
North HQs, since the end of July. Hitherto, except during a brief period of 
enclosure in August, a withdrawal of that kind would have been relatively easy to 
carry out in the form ofa large-scale march manoeuvre. Since 10 October, however, 
when the Soviet troops had reached the Baltic coast, there remained only the 
possibility of a major breakthrough by force through the Soviet enclosing corridor. 

There now flared up, as Guderian wrote, a ‘bitter struggle between Hitler and me 
over the withdrawal of these valuable troops, which were indispensable for the 
defence of the Reich’.°° The army’s chief of staff wanted at all costs to deploy the 
units of Army Group North in defence of East Prussia, since Army Group Centre’s 
front was overstretched. Now Hitler, “pressed on all sides’, was about to launch 
Army Group North on a decisive thrust southwards.?° On 9 October, with 
enclosure in the offing, Guderian had already tried in vain to change Hitler’s 
mind. Shortly afterwards, Maj.-Gen. Oldwig von Natzmer, the chief of staff of 
Army Group North, appeared at Fiihrer headquarters with the same demand, but 
was equally unsuccessful.?” Instead, on 10 October, as already mentioned, the 
Fihrer gave the order for a pincer attack by both Army Groups on the flanks of the 
Soviet enclosing ring.?® However, since at that point in time Army Group North, 
at Hitler’s insistence, still had to hold not only Courland but Riga too, there were 
not enough forces available for a thrust southwards. The intended northward attack 
by Army Group Centre was a non-starter anyway, since Third Armoured Army, 
which had been reassigned to it, was tied down sealing off East Prussia’s northern 
border. The intended two-pronged pincer attack was then reduced to a single 
prong. Army Group North was now to attack essentially on its own. The first phase 
was to be a thrust against the Memel bridgehead, where XXVIII Army Corps was 
enclosed, and in the second phase the attack was to be continued southwards 
against Heydekrug to restore the connection with Third Armoured Army.®? For 
this operation, code-named ‘Vulture’, there were in any case only three armoured 
divisions and two infantry divisions available. They had to break through a section 
of the front in which four to five Soviet armies were standing. In mid-October, 
however, the Red Army opened two offensives: one against East Prussia and the 


°° Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 322. 

°6 Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, 489. 

°7 Tbid.; see also BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 943. 

°8 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia), No. 440630/44 gKdos. Chefs., 10 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 
III/16, fos. 83-4. 

°° BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 945. See also KTB HGr Nord, 13 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/330, 
fos. 260-2; OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt., No. 440645 Chefs., 16 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/16, fo. 89. 
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other against Courland. As a result, the armoured divisions intended for Operation 
VULTURE had to be deployed to fend off the Soviet attacking forces, 10° 

On 20 October the dangerous Soviet offensive against Courland had finally been 
beaten back, but that very day Hitler called off Operation vULTURE and ordered 
Army Group North to go over to the defensive in Courland.!°! In the meantime 
Col. Bogislaw von Bonin, the new chief of the operations division of the OKH 
General Staff, had drawn up a plan for the evacuation of Courland and the thrust to 
East Prussia. On 19 October he communicated his ideas to Col.-Gen. Schérner, 
who finally agreed to a modified version of the plan, whereby Army Group North 
would withdraw to a bridgehead around Liepaja. Some units could be evacuated 
from that port, but the bulk of the army group’s forces were to advance along the 
coast to Memel and from there push forward to Tilsit to connect with the front 
held by Army Group Centre.!°” Hitler, however, rejected the “Bonin plan’. 

Now, in a final attempt, Schérner had plans prepared for an operation code- 
named ‘Viper’. So as not to provoke rejection by Hitler from the outset, he aimed at 
a partial solution, namely unification of the Courland and Memel bridgeheads. The 
port city of Memel, still held by XXVIII Army Corps, was to be the target of a 
thrust by three armoured divisions and three infantry divisions.!°? Although 
Schérner avoided revealing his longer-term intentions, it can be clearly assumed 
that for him Memel was merely the springboard for a thrust towards East 
Prussia.!°¢ But Hitler saw through the game and rejected Operation VIPER too.!° 
That finally drew a line under the conflicts over withdrawal of Army Group North. 
It was now firmly established, once and for all, that Army Group North would have 
to stay and fight a losing battle. Hitler had got his way: “The German soldier does 
not voluntarily yield a metre of ground; the army group fights where it stands!’!°° 
And thus came about one of the strangest curiosities of the final phase of the eastern 
campaign. The Courland pocket became a ‘Dunkirk’ voluntarily created by Hitler, 
but with a ban on evacuation. 


5. THE COURLAND BATTLES 


(a) The First Three Courland Battles up to the End of 1944 


‘Fortress Courland’ consisted of a peninsula open to the south, with the corner- 
stones of Liepaja on the Baltic coast and Tukums on the Gulf of Riga. It had to be 


100 On the plan of attack for Operation VULTURE, see Forwick, “Der Riickzug der Heeresgruppe 
Nord’, 168 ff. 

101 QKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia), No. 440562, gKdos. Chefs., 20 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/16, 
fo. 91. See also KTB HGr Nord, 21 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/331, fo. 88. 

102 Grier, “Hitler's Baltic Strategy’, 139 ff. 

103 KTB HGr Nord, 25 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 II/331, fo. 134. 

104 Grier, ‘Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 141. 

105 KTB HGr Nord, 26 and 27 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/331, fos. 153 and 155; OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia), No. 440662/44 gKdos. Chefs., 26 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/16, fo. 96. 

106 Lederer, ‘Kurland’, BA-MA RH 19 III/667, 4, fo. 6. 
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defended along a 240-kilometre land front and secured against enemy landing 
attempts along 320 kilometres of coastline. At the beginning of the encirclement, 
Army Group North’s actual strength on paper was around 500,000 men, including 
all attached units (as well as civilian personnel).!°” Of those, some 250,000 must 
have been front-line troops.!°° In many divisions, however, as much as three 
quarters of the fighting strength consisted of ‘scrapings’, that is, a hotchpotch of 
rear service units and navy and air-force troops hastily trained for deployment at the 
front.!°? Initially, 33 divisions or combat groups, that is, rudimentary divisions, 
were deployed in Courland, but three of them had to be evacuated immediately. !1° 
Since the OKH regarded the Courland divisions as a ‘standby reserve’, it subse- 
quently transferred further divisions by sea for deployment in threatened sectors of 
the front. By the spring of 1945 the number of divisions remaining had fallen to 19. 
That erosion carried a considerable risk in view of the far superior opposing Soviet 
forces, which repeatedly launched offensives to force a decision. On 25 October the 
Courland divisions had only 248 operational tanks and assault guns available.!!! 
The lack of spare parts was also making itself felt. Air Fleet 1, for example, was left 
in mid-October with only 170 operational aircraft and not a single bomber.!!? 
In comparison with the 4,700 Soviet aircraft with which Army Group North was 
directly confronted, its own air power seemed almost non-existent.!!3 On 21 
October Schérner, who was in reality opposed to remaining in Courland, issued 
one of his notorious ‘stand firm’ orders: “The Fihrer has ordered us to hold 
Courland and at first go over to the defensive on the present main front. Our 
task, now more than ever, is not to yield a foot of the territory we hold, to tie down 
the 150 enemy units facing us [...] and thereby to facilitate the defence of the 
homeland.’!'4 

The ensuing battles, which lasted seven months until the end of the war, are a 
blank space in official Soviet historiography.!!> All we find are suggestions that the 
Red Army essentially remained passive and was content to seal off the German 
units. In reality, however, the Soviet command was firmly determined to annihi- 
late the German defence forces, and to do so as quickly as possible.!!° This also 


107 Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 256. 

108 Lederer, ‘Kurland’, BA-MA RH 19 III/667, 4, fo. 6. 

109 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 1078. 

10 For breakdown and composition, see ibid. 951, 956-7, 961, as well as 1076-7 in the appendix. 
Also belonging to Army Group North were those sections of 23rd and 218th Infantry Divisions which, 
together with a small contingent of navy and air-force troops, were defending the Sérve peninsula (on 
the island of Saaremaa). 

Ml BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 1077. 112 Kohler, ‘Einsatz der Luftwaffe’, 87. 

113 Even towards the end of the year, the number of Soviet aircraft in the Baltic region was 
estimated at 4,750. That figure consisted of the 4,200 aircraft of Air Fleets 3, 13, and 15, which 
were assigned to the two Baltic Fronts and Leningrad Front, plus 550 aircraft in the area of the Baltic 
fleet; see Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 401. 

114 KTB HGr Nord, 21 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/331, fo. 88. 

115 On this, see Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 291. 

116 This is also the finding of recent Russian research. As the author learned from P. Tsygankov at 
the Military History Institute in Moscow on 22 March 2000, there were three main reasons for the Red 
Army’s vehement offensive efforts against the Army Group North forces enclosed in Courland: (1) the 
threat to the right flank; (2) fear of a German breakout towards East Prussia; (3) the risk of timely 
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involved a change in the Red Army’s strategy. Instead of attacking further west in 
the direction of East Prussia, it moved the point of main effort northwards and 
massed huge troop concentrations round the Courland peninsula. Army Group 
North was caught in the trap. Meanwhile, Stalin had prematurely announced the 
final destruction of the German army group to the western Allies and had thus put 
his generals under pressure.'!” In the six Courland battles which now followed, 
the Red Army units bitterly attacked the Germany front time and again but, despite 
great losses, did not succeed in breaking through. The main target of attack in all 
these battles was the same, namely the coastal city of Liepaja, without whose port 
the army group could not be supplied or evacuated. All the enclosed German troops 
were aware that they were fighting with their backs to the sea and that a single lost 
battle would inevitably mean the end of Army Group North. Clearly, the contri- 
bution of that awareness to the morale of the German troops should not be 
underestimated. 

The first Courland battle \asted from 27 October to 7 November 1944.118 
Meanwhile, enormous efforts had been made on the German side to build up its 
positions, which had hitherto been only fleetingly occupied, into a halfway stable 
defensive system. “Trenches not graves!’ was the slogan.!!? Nevertheless, given the 
impressive enemy superiority, there seemed little likelihood of being able to hold 
out in the long term. The Red Army tried to overpower the Germans, deploying its 
armoured units, particularly 5th Guards Armoured Army, like battering-rams. 
When all his reserves were used up, Schérner, acting against Hitler’s orders, 
evacuated all those front salients that were not directly under attack in order to 
gain new forces. For a while it seemed that the thin German line between Auce and 
Zeitweilig was bound to be broken through on a broad front. But then came an 
unexpected turnaround: ‘It was like a miracle. The Soviets gave up!’!2° Army 
Group North may have been saved by a lucky accident, for just then the Red 
Army’s meteorological department made an inaccurate weather forecast, as a result 
of which the time of the main attack was badly chosen. The Soviet air force, which 
up till then had sovereign control of the skies, was mostly grounded by the cloud 
cover. Most of all, however, the already muddy terrain was further softened by 
sudden downpours of rain, and numerous T-34s and Joseph Stalin tanks got stuck 
in the mud. Furthermore, the German units managed to shoot down 522 fighting 
vehicles.!7! Thus, despite some losses of ground, the front was held. In the course 
of the fighting Army Group North lost a total of 21,292 dead and wounded. !?? 


German evacuation. Moreover, the Soviet forces tied down in Courland were needed for the planned 
attack on Germany. The Soviet command therefore assembled a very strong concentration of forces in 
order to resolve the Courland problem as quickly as possible. 


7 Grier, “Hitler's Baltic Strategy’, 228 ff; Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 239. 

18 The periodization of the Courland battles adopted here is based on the files of Army Group 
North. Haupt’s monograph, Das war Kurland, adopts a different periodization, in which the Soviet 
offensive of 13 to 24 October, which led to the enclosure of Army Group North, is counted as the first 
Courland battle. 

19 Haupt, Heeresgruppe Nord, 300. 120 See ibid. 297. 

121 See Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 679. 

122 KTB HGr Nord, 31 Dec. 1944, CAMO, F. 500, Op. 12459. d. 81, fo. 345. 
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Immediately before the second Courland battle (19 to 25 November 1944), 
according to German estimates, the Soviets had assembled 16 armies comprising 
around 200 units against the two armies of Army Group North.!?3 They included 
some 130 infantry divisions and over 50 armoured units—even more than during 
the first Courland battle. What was decisive, however, was not just the Soviets’ 
multiple superiority in military units but their superiority in material supplies. Not 
only were the Soviet troops largely motorized, but they clearly had no shortage of 
fuel or ammunition. On 23 November alone, the Soviet artillery fired approxi- 
mately 275,000 shells.!24 In this battle the Red Army made positively furious 
efforts to force a decision at last. The front was held only in extremis, as is clear from 
an entry in the army group’s war diary for 24 November: “Today’s headline: “It 
turned out well again!”’!*° But this success was due not only to the Germans’ own 
defensive efforts. To the Germans, the Soviet attacks ‘almost gave the impression of 
a lack of planning’. It seemed ‘remarkable’ that the enemy, ‘despite his superiority, 
especially in tanks and rapid operational forces, had failed to achieve a decisive 
breakthrough’.!7° This time too, at the cost of 13,667 casualties, the Red Army’s 
offensive was brought to a halt—but only just.!*7 

At the same time, the battle for the small Sérve peninsula came to an end. On the 
advice of the Naval War Staff, Hitler had insisted that the southern tip of the island 
of Saaremaa opposite Courland be held at all costs in order to secure entry to the 
Gulf of Riga. In Col.-Gen. Schérner’s estimation, however, the peninsula was no 
longer of any importance after the abandonment of Riga. Above all, the fate of his 
army group hung by a thread, so he needed every soldier for the front in Courland. 
Moreover, it seemed only a matter of time before the defenders of Sérve were 
overrun by the superior strength of the Soviet attacking forces. In those circum- 
stances, Schérner disregarded Hitler’s explicit order and had the peninsula evacu- 
ated on his own authority. The army group’s war diary contains the following 
telling comment: “The OKH is to be informed accordingly.’!?8 Thus Schérner 
once again presented the higher command with a fait accompli. In the night of 
23 to 24 November 4,491 troops and 678 wounded were evacuated from Sérve.!?° 
The battle for the Baltic islands was finally over.!%° 

The strength of the German military personnel on the Courland peninsula at 
1 December 1944 is given rather vaguely as approximately 500,000 men.!! But 
this was the figure for ration strength, which is scarcely meaningful since, apart 
from members of the army, air force, and navy, it included the SS, police, and 


123, Grier, ‘Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 398. 124 Tbid. 219. 

125 KTB HGr Nord, 24 Nov. 1944 (20.15), CAMO, F. 500, Op. 12459, d. 80, fo. 348. 

126 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 981. 

127 Tbid. 973; see also KTB HGr Nord, 31 Dec. 1944, CAMO, F. 500, Op. 12459, d. 81, fo. 345. 

128 KTB HGr Nord, 23 Nov. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/333, fo. 125. 

129 KTB Skl, pt. A, lxiii/II, 24 Nov. 1944, 554-5; Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 180. 

130 KTB Skl, pt. A, lxiii/II, 24 and 26 Nov. 1944, 537 and 588-9; Marineoberkommando 
Ostsee—Fiihrungsstab—B.No. Gkdos 600/45, 17 Mar. 1945, ‘Riickblick auf die wesentlichen 
Ereignisse und Aufgaben im Bereich MOK Ost im Kriegsjahr 1944’, BA-MA RM 31/3219, 12-14, 
fos. 244-6. 

131 KTB HGr Nord, 2 Dec. 1944, CAMO, F. 500, Op. 12459, d. 81, fo. 21. 
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German and Baltic civilian personnel, as well as prisoners of war. The first 
differentiated data available is for the end of December; according to those figures 
the daily strength of the divisions totalled 200,355 men, and the combat strength 
was still 98,234 men.!%? The pause in the fighting of around four weeks after the 
second Courland battle was used for logistic purposes, especially for repairs. As a 
result, the number of operational armoured vehicles rose to 525.133 

The third Courland battle, which lasted from 21 to 31 December, was the 
heaviest of all. According to German figures, the Soviet air force flew some 
11,430 sorties.134 Once again, the attacking forces were on the brink of a decisive 
breakthrough but failed to exploit their initial tactical successes to operational 
advantage. The German command threw the last reserves, mainly Baltic volunteers, 
into the battle in order to plug the numerous gaps. In the end, the Soviet attacks 
failed, with heavy losses. According to German figures, 513 Soviet tanks were shot 
down, bringing the total figure for tanks shot down in the first three Courland 
battles to 1,237 enemy fighting vehicles.!3> However, the Germans’ own personnel 
losses were particularly high this time, at 27,114 men.!%° 


(b) The Fighting up to May 1945 


On 12 January the Red Army launched the large-scale Vistula-Oder Offensive 
Operation, which led to the collapse of large parts of the eastern front. The OKH 
was unable to react, since it had no operational reserve. It could now be seen how 
urgently Army Group North, cut off in Courland, was needed. Guderian, as chief 
of the Army General Staff, demanded its accelerated withdrawal.!3” He managed to 
get two armoured divisions and two infantry divisions transported out of the 
peninsula, !° but that was a really half-hearted measure. It was both too little to 
constitute any significant support on the home front, and too much to permit the 
defence of Courland with the troops remaining there. The extent to which the 
enclosed troops were marginalized is shown symbolically by two of Hitler’s actions. 
He ordered his ‘favourite general’ Schérner to return, and on 18 January 1945 
appointed him commander-in-chief of Army Group A. His former post was to be 
taken over provisionally by Col.-Gen. Lothar Rendulic. Secondly, on 25 January 
Hitler had Army Group North renamed ‘Army Group Courland’, and the desig- 
nation ‘Army Group North’ was transferred to the former Army Group Centre. 
The Courland units were thus marginalized in name also. 

Seeking to exploit the weakness of the German troops, the Red Army began the 
fourth Courland battle, which lasted from 24 January to 3 February. Whereas the 
previous offensives had been carried out in very stereotypical fashion, the Soviet 
units now adopted a different tactic. They attacked in several places simultaneously 


132 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 1086. 

133, KTB HGr Nord, 21 Dec. (19.00), CAMO, F. 500, Op. 12459, d. 81, fo. 173. 
134 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 982. 135 Tbid. 1081. 

136 KTB HGr Nord, 31 Dec. 1944, CAMO, F. 500, Op. 12459, d. 81, fo. 345. 
137 BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2047, 987. 138 Grier, ‘Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 421. 
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and shifted the point of main effort in an attempt to shatter the few German 
reserves. But this time too they failed to achieve the breakthrough. After suffering 
heavy losses, especially 541 tanks, the Red Army called off the attack.!3? While this 
battle was going on, the Memel bridgehead, situated between East Prussia and 
Courland, was evacuated. The divisions of Third Armoured Army deployed there 
were withdrawn across the Baltic by the end of January. From the beginning of 
December to the beginning of February, 87,000 combat-fit troops from Army 
Group North/Courland were also evacuated.'!4° On 3 February the daily strength 
of the divisions was 155,820 men and the combat strength 79,880.!41 

After the military disaster in January 1945, when the Red Army advanced to the 
Oder and enclosed East Prussia, there was hardly a conference at Fiihrer headquar- 
ters at which Guderian failed to expressly demand immediate withdrawal from 
Courland. He needed those divisions—which had been placed in quarantine, as it 
were—urgently for defence of the Reich. His demands were motivated not only by 
military operational considerations. As a Prussian by birth, he also had a subjective 
motive. He was very well aware of the violent excesses committed by Soviet troops 
the previous October against the German civilian population which had fallen into 
their hands. As a result, he had several clashes with Hitler, including a “dramatic 
scene’ at the beginning of February.'4* During a conference with the Fuhrer, 
Guderian had become so furious in his demand for the evacuation of Courland 
that Géring, to avoid further escalation, dragged him into a side-room. When he 
was summoned back and again broached the subject of Courland, Hitler burst into 
a rage: “He stood in front of me shaking his fists, so that my good chief of staff, 
Thomale, felt constrained to seize me by the skirt of my uniform jacket and pull me 
backwards lest I be the victim of a physical assault.’!4? 

Army Group Courland HQ had also undertaken a new initiative, which resulted 
in a compromise. At the end of January, Col.-Gen. Heinrich von Vietinghoff- 
Scheel had been appointed as the new commander-in-chief. Immediately realizing 
the operational absurdity of continuing to defend Courland, he had ordered the 
preparation of a study code-named ‘Fall Laura’ (the Laura Case),!44 which pro- 
posed withdrawal to the two bridgeheads of Liepaja and Ventspils. The mass of the 
divisions cut off in Courland were to be evacuated from those two port towns. !4° 
Hitler nevertheless remained absolutely insistent on holding the existing positions. 

There now began the fifth Courland battle, which took place in two phases. The 
initial phase, from 20 to 27 February 1945, seemed to go very well for the Red 
Army. With the German army group further weakened by the withdrawal of several 
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divisions, the Soviet units succeeded in capturing Priekule, which had been heavily 
fought over in previous battles. They then pushed forward to within 20 kilometres 
of the port city of Liepaja, before being stopped after losing 399 tanks and assault 
guns.!4¢ At that point, according to German figures, 21 German divisions, two of 
which were armoured, were facing approximately 100 corresponding enemy for- 
mations, including 25 armoured units.!4” The defenders’ infantry combat strength 
was no more than 39,067 men. In the second phase of the battle (3 to 13 March), 
the Germans were able to reconfigure their units and stop the Soviet advance. !48 
Immediately after the conclusion of the fighting, Gen. Carl Hilpert, until then 
commander-in-chief of Sixteenth Army, took over command of the army group. 

The subject of Courland was raised at Fiihrer headquarters for the last time on 
18 March, when Grand Admiral Dénitz submitted a plan for a large-scale operation 
that would enable a considerable portion of the units enclosed on the peninsula to 
be evacuated. When Hitler categorically refused, the fate of the army group was 
finally sealed. The previous day had seen the start of the sixth Courland battle (17 to 
28 March), the last battle fought on the peninsula. The violence of the attacks made 
it clear that the Soviet command was determined to deal the enclosed army group a 
death blow and resolve the Courland problem once and for all. Yet again, the Red 
Army massed all available forces for the decisive battle so as to be able, after the 
destruction of the German army group, to deploy as many units as possible in the 
offensive against Berlin. Its aim was to break through the German positions with 
10th Guards Army as its spearhead and then push west via Saldus to the port city of 
Liepaja. To the defenders, 18 March seemed ‘a day full of dread and terror’.!4? The 
Soviet artillery hammered the German positions with a rolling barrage, sparing only 
a few corridors through which the T-34s and Josef Stalin tanks rolled forward. This 
time the battle dissolved into a chaotic mélée of separate engagements in which, in 
the endless expanse of forest and marsh, individual farms, road junctions, and 
bunkers were fought over.!°° The attackers’ losses rose by leaps and bounds, with 
263 tanks shot down in the first few days.!>! That was too much even for the 
Soviet high command, which broke off the offensive on 28 March. There was no 
seventh Courland battle. Instead, the mass of the Soviet units were withdrawn for 
deployment in the final attack on Germany. 

Once again the army group was saved by good fortune. The attackers gave up 
just when the German units were at the end of their tether and another offensive 
thrust would probably have finished them off. The remaining 19 Courland 
divisions!>? were supplied only sporadically with ammunition and fuel. Moreover, 
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as a result of the increasing evacuations, they were so short of personnel that the 
240-kilometre land front could be secured only by double sentries placed every 
100 metres or so.!5 Yet in the last days of the war the defenders of Courland were 
more or less a ‘forgotten army group’. The Soviet units adopted a waiting attitude, 
and in some sectors hardly a shot was fired. When the news of Hitler’s death and 
the fall of Berlin arrived, it seemed like a far distant, almost unreal event. Attention was 
paid to the Courland units one last time, ‘five minutes before the end’, as it were. On 3 
May a radio message arrived from the headquarters of Grand Admiral Dénitz, Hitler’s 
successor, ordering withdrawal to the bridgeheads round the port towns of Liepaja and 
Ventspils, and ‘the accelerated evacuation of numerous troop units’.!°4 In any case, 
withdrawal of the front could be effected only on the extreme left wing near Tukums. 

The enclosed troops learned of the impending German capitulation on 7 May. 
The war finally ended for them at 00.00 hrs on 9 May.!°? A total of 189,112 troops 
from Army Group Courland and Air Fleet 1, as well as 14,000 Latvian volunteers, 
were taken into captivity.!°° Before that, in the six Courland battles, the German 
defenders had suffered total losses of 117,871 dead, wounded, and missing.!°” The 
losses incurred by the Soviet forces, who repeatedly attacked the German positions 
frontally, must have been many times higher.!°8 


6. CONCLUSION 


(a) Military-Operational Analysis 


While the rest of the German eastern front was collapsing in the summer of 1944, 
Army Group North was able to hold its positions for a long time and finally make 
an orderly withdrawal. After its enclosure in Courland, which had been avoidable 
but was ordered by Hitler, it held off the Soviet attacks for seven months and was 
the only German army group remaining intact when the war ended. The following 
factors lay behind its successful defence: 
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Adaptation 


In the summer of 1944 Army Group North was fortunate to be attacked relatively 
late and thus had time to adapt to the new Soviet attacking methods. Its neighbour, 
Army Group Centre, fared very differently at the start of Operation BAGRATION. 
Thus Army Group North was able to react immediately and position deeply 
staggered blocking units and armoured reserves along the enemy’s presumed 
main direction of thrust. Another reason for the collapse of Army Group Centre 
was Hitler’s crazy idea of ‘forward defence’. The destructive power of the Soviet 
artillery had increased to such an extent that several German front-line units were 
pulverized by rolling barrages of unimagined dimensions right at the beginning of 
the offensive. For that reason, Army Group North repeatedly adopted the ‘major 
battle procedure’ developed in the First World War, withdrawing the bulk of its 
units to a rearward major battle position in good time, before the start of the 
enemy’s artillery barrage.!>° 


Commander's Personality 


Army Group Centre was commanded by Field Marshal Ernst Busch, an uncondi- 
tional Hitler ‘yes man’. In exceptional situations requiring independent action— 
against wrong orders from the supreme command—he was no use at all. It was thus 
an advantage for Army Group North to have commanders-in-chief at the time who 
were cut from very different cloth. Although Generals Lindemann and Friessner 
were dismissed by Hitler very quickly, they had already taken independent deci- 
sions that protected their troops from disaster. During the critical phase from 
23 July 1944 to 18 January 1945, command of the army group was in the hands 
of Col.-Gen. (later Field Marshal) Schérner, one of the Wehrmacht’s most con- 
troversial generals.!°° He is repeatedly portrayed as a man who adhered slavishly to 
Hitler’s concept of rigid defence and whose talent as a commander consisted solely 
in the ability to impose draconian measures that deterred his men from running 
away—hence the unflattering nickname “Wild Ferdinand’. Detailed study of the 
files, however, yields a much more differentiated picture, as can be seen from recent 
research by the American military historian Howard Davis Grier.!°! Grier describes 
Schérner as a ‘talented commander’,!©? and shows the astonishing organizational 
skill with which he carried out a series of extremely difficult withdrawal operations 
in the Baltic region, such as Operation astTER.'©> The attempt by a whole army 
group of half a million men to evade a far more motorized enemy could easily have 
ended in disaster if it had been less skilfully managed. Grier also takes issue with the 
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popular cliché of Schérner as a devoted follower of Hitler who carried out his orders 
uncritically. In reality, Schérner displayed harshness to his superiors as well as to the 
men under his command. In that phase of the war there were few German generals 
who opposed Hitler’s wrong decisions so resolutely, and even fewer who managed 
to get their own way. At all events, Schérner had a mind of his own and was 
anything but a ‘yes man’. No other military commander, with the possible 
exception of Model, dared so often to contravene Hitler’s orders when they were 
obviously wrong.!°4 The evacuation of the Sorve peninsula on his own authority, 
for example, was an act of open disobedience. This clarification of Schérner’s 
military qualities, however, should by no means be taken as throwing his whole 
personality into a new light. There can be no doubt that he was a fanatical Nazi 
who enforced his decisions with extreme harshness. Nevertheless, as Grier puts it, 


the contemporary portrait of Schérner needs some ‘revision’. !©° 


Primary Group Effect 


The battles fought by Army Group North during the Russian campaign took a 
distinctly untypical course compared with those of the other army groups. Until the 
summer of 1942 the German troops on the southern wing stormed forward over 
huge distances to the Volga at Stalingrad and right into the Caucasus. They 
subsequently had to fight protracted and dramatic withdrawal battles over the 
same distances. In contrast, in the summer of 1941 Army Group North managed 
in only a few weeks to advance 800 kilometres into the Leningrad—Lake Lagoda 
area, its operational target. It held that position almost unchanged until the 
beginning of 1944, when it had to make a relative short withdrawal to the Narva 
on the eastern border of the Baltic region. Thus it had gone through the war until 
then relatively unscathed. While the armies in the southern sector of the eastern 
front had suffered painful losses and had been through the mill in terms of 
personnel resources, the units of Army Group North had remained remarkably 
intact. Many of those units still contained men who had been fighting in them since 
1941 and were firmly welded together in primary groups. Those who had joined 
them later were also fully integrated. The importance of such a cohesion factor in 
the inferno of war cannot be overestimated. Immediately after the end of the 
Second World War, American military sociologists had already reached the con- 
clusion that the military impact of an army was primarily a function of the internal 
cohesion of the ‘small fighting community’, from squad to company level.!® 
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Furthermore, the phenomenon of the ‘Courland divisions’ confirms once again the 
argument of the Israeli military historian Martin van Creveld that the fighting 
power of the Wehrmacht was attributable less to National Socialist conviction than 
to ‘the army’s internal organization’.!°7 At all events, Army Group North possessed 
probably the best units on the eastern front, on account of its largely intact primary 
groups, which was certainly one of the reasons why it was able to hold out so long 
against such enormous superiority. That also explains why Hitler’s decision to 
place those valuable divisions on the sidelines in Courland aroused such incom- 
prehension and fury on the part of Guderian and other generals. Instead of 
them, numerous newly formed units, lacking both combat experience and group 
cohesion, were thrown into the front line to defend the Reich territory. 


Enemy Inefficiency 


The defensive successes of Army Group North were of course due not only to the 
ability of its own forces but also to mistakes on the part of the enemy. The 
following example is particularly telling: while the officers of Army Group Centre 
who reported after Operation BAGRATION were full of astonishment at the new 
Soviet attacking methods, those of Army Group North wondered why the enemy, 
with his superior strength, was still unable to prevail. It seemed as if the qualitative 
leap which had led to the Red Army’s surprising successes in the summer of 1944 
had not affected all troop units. Only two operational phases impressed the 
German General Staff officers: the unstoppable advance of 1st Baltic Front to the 
Gulf of Riga in June—July and its surprisingly swift change of the point of main 
effort on the left wing at the beginning of October 1944. In any case, the enemy 
was by no means underestimated, as a later study shows: “The Russians were the 
most dangerous enemy imaginable. The danger lay in the primitive toughness, 
willingness to serve, and endurance of the individual soldier, the numerical super- 
iority of the units and personnel reserves, and the brutality of the commanders.’!68 
Their closeness to nature, the ability to cross seemingly impassable swamps and 
even to fight in arctic conditions, also made them thoroughly awkward opponents. 
However, what could never be sufficiently eliminated, despite all the progress in the 
course of the campaign, was the remarkable conventionality and sluggishness of the 
Soviet command. The numerous tactical successes were almost never exploited at 
operational level. In the words of the study, the enemy achieved ‘no victory of 
annihilation, only “ordinary” successes. His troops clearly lacked autonomy, 
decision-making capability, and manoeuvrability at the middle, lower, and lowest 
levels of command.’!® These observations culminate in the sentence: “The execu- 
tion of purely tactical assaults by the Russians against the front of the weak Army 
Group North can only [...] be described as unimaginative and, as regards the high 
level of forces deployed, absurd.’!7° The astonishing failures of the army fronts 
deployed on the northern wing aroused displeasure even on the part of their own 
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command. This can be seen even from the Soviet-era History of the Great Patriotic 
War of the Soviet Union, despite the fact that this serial work otherwise inclines to a 
decidedly iconographic presentation of history. Thus, the discussion in the chapter 
on offensive operations in the Baltic region ends with the noteworthy sentence: 
“There were also considerable shortcomings in the command of troops.’!7! 


(b) Hitler’s Utopian Strategy: Courland 
as a Bridgehead for ‘Final Victory’ 


The ‘fortified places’ designated by Hitler were large towns that were usually 
defended by a single division. The concept had now been taken so far that the 
whole of Courland was to be held, as a ‘fortified area’, by an entire army group. The 
consequent ‘sidelining’ of Army Group North was later described as an operational 
and strategic ‘enormity’.!7? Almost all the arguments which Hitler had still been 
invoking in the summer of 1944 to justify keeping the army group in the Baltic area 
were invalid by September at the latest: Finland was out of the war; the Soviet fleet 
had broken through the German mine barriers and advanced into the Baltic; Sweden 
had closed its ports to German ships and was no longer delivering any ore.!7+ Thus, 
after the loss of almost the whole Baltic area, possession of the Courland peninsula 
seemed strategically irrelevant. But the most important reason to evacuate Courland 
was that the divisions stationed there were needed urgently to defend the Reich on 
the eastern front. Guderian was propounding the idea of a core-area defence of 
central Europe, and wanted all troops withdrawn from the periphery—from Italy, 
Norway, and the Balkans, and above all from Courland.!74 Opposition was growing 
even within the Party. Erich Koch, for example, the Gauleiter of East Prussia, called 
insistently for the withdrawal of Army Group North.!”> The units in Courland 
constituted the largest troop contingent ever enclosed by the Red Army. The number 
of soldiers was about twice as high as that of the Sixth Army troops in the Stalingrad 
pocket, with the difference that Army Group North had let itself be enclosed in the 
pocket ‘voluntarily’, on Hitler's orders. We shall now examine the real or imagined 
grounds for Hitler’s decision. 


Tying Down Enemy Forces 


At the end of November Army Group North HQ asked why the Red Army would 
not attack East Prussia or the centre of the eastern front ‘with all available forces’ 
and use only ‘the necessary minimum’ to keep the Courland divisions enclosed in 
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the peninsula. It believed the answer to that question was as follows: “The periph- 
eral fortress of Courland is close enough to the concept of a “flanking position” in 
Moltke’s meaning of the word [...] for the Russians, however unwillingly, not to 
bypass it operationally.’!7° That calculation seemed accurate at first sight. Even 
though both sides were continually withdrawing troops, the number of Soviet units 
was always many times greater than the German. At the end of October there were 
two German armies in the Courland pocket, with a total of 33 divisions or combat 
groups. In contrast, the Soviet forces numbered around 200 units.'”” In May 1945 
there remained 19 emaciated German divisions, and they were still faced by nine 
Soviet armies with some 86 rifle divisions and up to 85 armoured units.!78 It is a 
remarkable fact that in the spring of 1945 relative Soviet superiority was even 
greater than during the first Courland battle in October 1944.1”? Hitler’s plan of 
tying down the greatest possible number of enemy units in Courland seemed to 
have succeeded. 

However, as Lt.-Gen. (ret.) Friedrich Sixt showed in a later study, the absence of 
the Courland divisions on the home front weighed “many times more heavily’ than 
that of the Soviet forces tied down by them. Moreover, Army Group North had 
ceased to be an ‘operational factor’ and was primarily engaged in a struggle for ‘self- 
preservation’ that had ‘virtually no effect’ on the main front.!8° At that point in 
time the German forces on the eastern front were barely sufficient to cover the front 
lines. But the main problem was the lack of any operational reserve. In the event of 
a major Soviet offensive there was the danger that a single operational breakthrough 
would bring down the front like a house of cards. In those circumstances, the 
deployment of an entire army group—one of a total of four on the eastern front— 
in Courland, far from the main front, must have seemed positively absurd. In the 
summer of 1944, when that army group had a huge area to defend, there had been 
hardly any tanks at its disposal. Now, however, when the army group was pressed 
together in a small area, Hitler had a large number of fighting vehicles deployed on 
the small peninsula. In March 1945 there were 510 tanks and assault guns, of 
which 330 were operational, in that confined space. As Guderian pointed out 
sarcastically, that was about as many fighting vehicles as there were on the whole 
western front.18! 

The deployment of German units in Courland was successful tactically but it 
proved to be a mistake at the strategic level. That was shown by the speed with 
which the Vistula front collapsed in January. Hitler’s decisions had disastrous 
consequences above all for the civilian population of Germany’s eastern territories 
which fell into the hands of the Red Army. As explained in the previously 
mentioned study by Friedrich Sixt, Army Group North felt “called upon to defend 
East Prussia’.!8? Motivation must have been a factor, since most of its troops came 
from East Prussia or Germany’s other eastern provinces. Now those men were 
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required to defend a distant peninsula instead of their endangered homeland. 
When the Red Army on the Oder began its storming advance on Berlin in April 
1945, it finally became clear that the defence of Courland had been perverted into a 
pure end in itself. The troops stationed there shared the fate of the Wehrmacht 
soldiers who had been obliged to stay behind on the Channel Islands after the 
withdrawal from France. In the middle of the war they had already established their 
own prisoner-of-war camp.!83 

In conclusion, the tying down of enemy forces, successful at first sight, was 
carried to absurd lengths given the negative consequences for defence of the Reich. 
It would nevertheless be wrong to see it as only one of many wrong operational 
decisions on the part of the ‘dilettante’ Hitler. For Hitler, tying down forces—even 
if he often made use of that argument for propaganda purposes—was in fact of 
secondary importance. After all, the temporary tying down of enemy forces could 
only win time, not the war. 


Testing New U-boats 


The army generals could not offer Hitler a recipe for victory. All their proposals 
were aimed at delaying the inevitable defeat. The prospects opened up by the naval 
command were of a wholly different order.!84 Dénitz wanted to regain the 
initiative in the sea war by deploying the new Type XXI and Type XXII 
U-boats.!®> The two new models represented a qualitative leap in terms of 
technology in comparison with conventional submarines.!°° But the navy needed 
a little more time to test the new U-boats and train the crews. In that respect, 
possession of Courland was definitely important: on the one hand, because of its 
naval bases, and on the other, because of control of the eastern Baltic. One may 
therefore suppose that Hitler may have been thinking less of the eastern front than 
of the Atlantic Ocean. That would also accord with his main strategic idea of first 
forcing the Anglo-American adversaries in the west out of the war and then 
concentrating on the real enemy in the east. Hitler’s overall strategy envisaged a 
combined land-sea operation against the western powers, in which the planned 
Ardennes offensive was intended to defeat them decisively on the European 
mainland.!87 It was by no means accidental that the said offensive was directed 
towards Antwerp, whose port was particularly important. 

At this point, a word of clarification is needed. However necessary the testing of the 
new U-boats and the training of their crews may have been, it could have also been 
carried out to a limited extent off Germany’s Baltic coast. The ‘Assmann Report’ of 
19 July 1944 had already pointed out that the Gulf of Danzig was considerably 
more important for E-boat and U-boat training than was the Baltic Coast.'8° In the 
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literature so far, Grand Admiral Dénitz has repeatedly been blamed for talking the 
Fihrer into holding on to Courland unconditionally. In reality, the matter is not so 
clear-cut. It is true that Dénitz originally demanded categorically that the Baltic area 
be defended. At the end of July 1944, however, under the shock of the collapse of 
Army Group Centre, his staff—as already mentioned—submitted ideas regarding the 
evacuation of Estonia, designed to spare Army Group North a similar fate. During 
the conference at Fiihrer headquarters on 9 July, the commander-in-chief of the navy 
surprisingly switched sides and contradicted Hitler, who was refusing withdrawal on 
grounds of maritime strategy. In the grand admiral’s view, possession of the Baltic 
coast was of no value if the Red Army succeeded in advancing to the Baltic Sea further 
south.!8° That was precisely what happened in mid-October, when Army Group 
North was enclosed in Courland. Dénitz had starting shifting his ground anyway, 
and finally, with considerable reluctance, he took the opposite course to that of the 
Fuhrer.!°° It suited him very well that Hitler was now taking a great interest in the 
navy’s new U-boats, and that he himself was becoming a favourite of Hitler’s, but 
unconditional retention of Courland was by no means a demand of his.!°! This 
misunderstanding apparently arose because, without Dénitz’s knowledge, Hitler 
invoked reasons of naval strategy vis-a-vis the Army General Staff.!°? On 17 March 
1945, Guderian sought a meeting with Dénitz in order to clarify the matter. The 
grand admiral assured him that he had ‘no interest in holding on to Courland’ and 
that ‘supplying Courland was simply a burden for the navy’.!9? That was also 
confirmed at the following situation conference by Hitler, who stressed that his 
reasons for holding Courland lay ‘solely in the field of land warfare’.!°4 Dénitz stated 
clearly after the war: ‘In no form, and at no Fiihrer conference, did I ever demand that 
Courland be held.’!9° As he went on to explain, ‘holding a strip of land in the Baltic 


189 Lagevortrage, 596; KTB HGr Nord, 9 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 III/311, fos. 177-8. On this, 
see the letter to Ruge of 11 July 1961 in the Dénitz papers and the appended record of the conference 
at Fiihrer headquarters on 9 July 1944, BA-MA N 236/7, fos. 61-3. 

190 A particular role was played indirectly by the assassination attempt on Hitler on 20 July. The 
day before, Capt. S. Assmann, an operations staff officer in the Naval Operations Division of the OKW 
Operations Staff, had taken the initiative on evacuation of the Baltic region. Via Grand Admiral 
D6nitz, he had tried to persuade the Fithrer of the need for a partial withdrawal of Army Group North. 
But Assmann had been wounded during the assassination attempt and was absent during this 
important phase. In addition, the assassination attempt had suddenly altered the mood: now only 
‘stand firm’ slogans were acceptable. Given the heated atmosphere, Dénitz termporarily accepted 
Hitler’s concept of rigid defence of the Baltic region; Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, ii. 464-5. 

191 Dénitz’s role in the retention of Courland is frequently overstated. That is also one of the few 
weaknesses in Grier’s otherwise excellent dissertation. See Grier, “Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 114, 602-3, 
606-7. On the one hand, Dénitz did not consider Courland particularly important in terms of naval 
strategy; on the other, it was Hitler who influenced Dénitz with regard to Courland—not the other 
way round. 

192 On this, see the letter to Ruge of 11 July 1961 in the Dénitz papers, BA-MA N 236/7, fos. 
61-2, in which a whole series of minutes of conferences are cited in support. 

193 Admiral z.b.V. beim Ob.d.M. Brief-Nr. 244/45 Gk. Chef-Sache, “Teilnahme des Ob.d.M. an 
der Fuhrerlage am 17.3.1945 um 16.00 Uhr’ (copy), BA-MA, Dénitz papers, N 236/7, fo. 64. 

194 Thid. 

195 See the previously cited letter from Dénitz to Ruge, BA-MA N 236/7, fo. 61. 
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area [...] which served no blocking purpose’ was ‘of no major significance in terms 
of naval strategy’.19° 


Courland as a Strategic Bridgehead for ‘Final Victory’ 


Hitler is often described as a pure “stand firm” strategist’!°” who confined himself 
in the second half of the war to preventing (necessary) withdrawals. The fate of 
Army Group North enclosed in Courland is cited as a prime example. However, 
comparison with other front sectors does not confirm that cliché. In the summer 
and autumn of 1944, when Army Group North was repeatedly stopped by his 
‘stand firm’ orders, Hitler approved a whole series of large-scale withdrawal move- 
ments in other theatres of war. In the west, his armies retreated from the Atlantic 
coast through France and Belgium, in some places as far as the German border. The 
northern sector of Finland was evacuated, as were parts of northern Italy and most 
of the Balkans, especially Greece, Albania, and Serbia. In western Europe, Hitler 
abandoned several regions which were important for the war economy or for 
reasons of prestige, without further ado. The same criteria did not apply to the 
relatively unimportant area of Courland. It follows that Hitler must have been 
pursuing a quite specific plan with regard to that peninsula. 

There appears to be a parallel in the case of the Kuban bridgehead. At the end of 
1942 Army Group A was similarly deployed on the periphery, in the Caucasus, like 
Army Group North later on in the Baltic region. In both cases a disaster occurred in 
the neighbouring sector of the front: first at Stalingrad and then with the collapse of 
Army Group Centre. On each occasion the generals called for a counter-attack by 
the army group stationed on the periphery, but Hitler refused. Instead, at the 
beginning of 1943, the bulk of Army Group A, consisting of some 400,000 men, 
was ordered to withdraw to a bridgehead on the Kuban peninsula, opposite 
Crimea. Supposedly, the purpose was to tie down the Red Army’s Transcaucasian 
units on the east coast of the Black Sea. In the medium term, however, Hitler 
adopted an offensive strategy, since he intended to use the bridgehead as a 
springboard for the conquest of the Maykop oilfields in front of the Caucasus, 
which he did not want to relinquish for reasons of war economy. Hence his motto, 
as recorded by Zeitzler: ‘I shall attack there again.’!98 During the second half of the 
war Hitler pursued similar aims with other bridgeheads too, such as the Tunis 
bridgehead to which the Africa Corps had withdrawn.1?? 

Hitler thought strategically, whereas his generals tended to think in operational 
and tactical terms. As a result, the far-reaching ideas the dictator was actually 


196 Thid., fo. 62. 

197 The expression “stand firm” strategy’ is inherently self-contradictory. The term ‘standing firm’ 
(= static defence) is a tactical concept and is not equivalent to strategic defence. Operational defence 
itself comprises several tactical combat methods, from static defence to active delaying tactics and 
mobile defence by means of counter-attacks. 

198 Col.-Gen. (ret.) Zeitzler, ‘Das Ringen um die grofen Entscheidungen im zweiten Weltkriege’, 
pt. 2, BA-MA, Zeitzler papers, N 63/80, 30, fo. 31, 

199 The author is grateful to Capt. (ret.) Gerhard Schreiber for drawing attention to this. 
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pursuing in the case of Courland did not even occur to many of them. Even those 
who did learn of them, like General Otto Lasch, tended to dismiss them as ‘wanton 
fantasy’.?°° Yet in internal discussions Hitler declared unmistakably his intention to 
‘return to the attack from this bridgehead’.°! His grounds were as follows: ‘I am 
expecting a change in the situation shortly and will need Courland in order to 
thrust into the Russian flank!’?°? Thus, the Courland bridgehead was intended to 
be used as the springboard for a future offensive, just as Hitler had intended to do 
with the Kuban bridgehead at the time. Not only did that idea seem like reckless 
fantasy to the generals who were in the know, but almost all historians subsequently 
failed to take it seriously.?°3 

In reality, the solution to the Courland puzzle lies not in the waters of the Baltic 
Sea but in the forests of the Ardennes. That is where Hitler’s sought-after ‘change in 
the situation’ 2° was to be achieved, since he planned to inflict a decisive defeat on 
the supposedly war-weary western Allies by means of a ‘lightning offensive’. That in 
turn was to be the precondition for an ensuing offensive in the east, which he 
intended to launch against the Red Army from Courland.?° Hitler’s top priority 
was to force the western powers out of the war: he considered them, in any case, as 
adversaries imposed on him and, once they were out of the way, he would be able to 
throw all his forces against the real enemy in the east. That, in his view, was where 
the great area lay for expansion of the German people’s ‘Lebensraum’. The dictator 
considered the inherent contradictions in the Allied coalition so serious that in 
December 1944 he predicted it would soon split apart, ‘with a huge clap of 
thunder’.?°° He even speculated on the possibility of the western powers’ changing 
sides, in which case Courland could be an important bargaining counter.”°” Those 
musings were not entirely devoid of substance, since the mistrustful Soviet leader- 
ship also feared that, if the tide of war turned in the west, the United States and 
Britain might leave the alliance owing to the mood of disappointment in their own 
countries. Nor did it rule out the possibility that those two countries might later 
come to an arrangement with Hitler or another German government and turn 
against the Soviet Union. That being so, the Courland bridgehead must have 


200 Lasch, So fiel Kénigsberg, 28. 201 Tbid. 

202 Haupt, Kurland. Die letzte Front, 66. See also Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges, 
489; Dieckert and Grossmann, Der Kampfum Ostpreufsen; Gorlitz, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 462; Kabath, 
‘Seebriickenképfe’, 253. 

203 The best example is the study by Lt.-Gen. (ret.) Sixt, to which we have already referred several 
times, ‘Feldzug gegen die Sowjetunion im Nordabschnitt der Ostfront’ (‘The campaign against the 
Soviet Union in the northern sector of the eastern front’); see BA-MA, Study ZA 1/2046 and 2047. 
While the military-operational relations are analysed brilliantly, it lacks a strategic interpretation that 
examines Hitler’s overriding ideas. 

204 See Haupt, Kurland. Die letzte Front, 66. See also Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten 
Weltkrieges, 489; Dieckert and Grossmann, Der Kampf um OstpreufSen; Gorlitz, Der Zweite 
Weltkrieg, 462; Kabath, ‘Seebriickenképfe’, 253. 

205 Grier pointed to this connection in his dissertation supervised by Professor Weinberg; see Grier, 
‘Hitler's Baltic Strategy’, 438 ff. 
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seemed a serious threat.?°° It should be remembered in this connection that the 
Baltic region had already served as a German bridgehead in 1919. 

A chronological comparison of the withdrawal from the Baltic countries with the 
course of planning for the Ardennes offensive reveals remarkable connections. 
While Hitler was preparing the next offensive in the Ardennes, he was already 
planning the next but one, namely an offensive from the Baltic region against the 
Red Army. That strategic view also explains his rejection—against all operational 
logic—of his generals’ repeated demands for the withdrawal of Army Group North. 
At the end of July, when the invasion battle in Normandy was lost, Hitler had 
already decided on an offensive against the western powers. On 16 September—for 
the first time at a widely attended conference—he revealed his plan to launch an 
attack from the Ardennes in November in the direction of Antwerp.7°? That same 
day he authorized Schérner to evacuate Estonia, but ordered Riga to be held 
unconditionally with Courland as hinterland. When the Red Army temporarily 
halted its attacks in the Baltic region on 24 September, the last chance had arrived 
to extract Army Group North from the ‘Baltic trap’. Hitler rejected that 
demand,?!° and almost simultaneously (on 25 September) instructed Alfred Jodl 
to draw up a detailed plan of operations for the Ardennes offensive.*!! Then, in 
October, the Red Army launched a new large-scale offensive and immediately 
achieved an operational breakthrough. As Hitler still forbade withdrawal, Army 
Group North was cut off in Courland. The decisive date was 20 October, when the 
exhausted Soviet troops stopped their attacks. Yet that same day, to Schérner’s great 
disappointment, Hitler banned Operation VULTURE, the intended breakthrough to 
East Prussia. Instead, the Fuhrer definitively ordered Army Group North to remain 
in Courland. Two days later, on 22 October, he announced that the Ardennes 
offensive was to begin on 25 November, that is, in about a month’s time.?!* The 
start of the operation had to be postponed in any case, since more troops had to be 
withdrawn from other fronts. And to the amazement of his generals, Hitler left an 
entire army group, including strong armoured units, standing in Courland, when it 
would have been urgently needed in the Ardennes.7!3 When the Ardennes offen- 
sive failed, however, the dictator had a noticeable change of mind. Whereas he had 
previously uncompromisingly refused the removal of units from Courland, in 
January 1945 he allowed the withdrawal of several divisions, and even had the 
Memel bridgehead to the south evacuated completely. Clearly, the Courland 
bridgehead had lost strategic importance as the result of a far-distant event in 
the Ardennes. 


208 The author is grateful for this pointer from the Russian military historian Tsygankov, whom he 
was able to consult at the Military History Institute in Moscow on 22 March 2000. 

209 Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 101-2. 

210 Significantly, Hitler further assigned Third Armoured Army to Army Group North to reinforce 
his intention to hold part of the Baltic region. 

211 Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 102. 212 bid. 108-9. 

213 At the beginning of December, for example, Waffen SS General Felix Steiner demanded of 
Heinrich Himmler ‘the evacuation of the Courland pocket, which is now urgently necessary’. In his 
view, ‘an estimated 30 divisions’ were lacking for the attack on Antwerp. That was more or less the 
number of divisions stationed in Courland at that point in time; see Steiner, Die Freiwilligen, 310. 
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Astonishingly, Hitler could not even now be persuaded to withdraw his troops 
from the Baltic region entirely, although the eastern front collapsed in January and 
the Soviet units could advance from the Oder to the Vistula. There would have 
been enough time for a comprehensive evacuation, since the Red Army had then to 
prepare its final offensive against Berlin. In the spring of 1945, while improvised 
German units struggled in vain to hold back the onrushing Soviet divisions, the 
number of battle-tried troops still in Courland would have sufficed to repel the 
attacks of the nine enemy armies. Hitler’s refusal to allow their withdrawal was one 
of the strangest acts in the final phase of the war. His determination to hold on to 
Courland in that desperate situation, however, proves that he had not yet finally 
given the war up for lost. On the home front the Courland divisions could only 
have delayed defeat, whereas from their exposed position in the Baltic region they 
were intended, in the event of the turnaround which Hitler was awaiting, to play a 
decisive role in ‘final victory’. 

It is precisely the fate of Army Group Courland that reveals Hitler’s irrational 
‘all-or-nothing’ strategy with shocking clarity. He despised the operational damage- 
limitation management of his general staff, which was entirely geared to what 
Clausewitz termed the ‘negative purpose’ of war.*!4 Instead, he worked himself up 
into an ‘auto-suggestive victory euphoria’.*!> He apparently believed in a last- 
minute ‘miracle’, comparable to the ‘miracle of the House of Brandenburg’,?!° 
when Frederick the Great had been saved by the sudden collapse of the enemy 
alliance after the war seemed already lost. Hitler was clearly no longer counting on a 
military solution, and positioned his remaining military potential with regard to the 
political turnaround which he still hoped would happen. He was like a gambler 
going for broke who puts all his remaining money on a single risky throw of 
the dice. Thus he also refused to evacuate ‘Fortress Norway’, despite Guderian’s 
vehement insistence that he needed every man for defence of the Reich. In October 
1944, when the Red Army first set foot on German soil in East Prussia, half 
a million Wehrmacht troops were stationed in Norway, ready to take part in 
‘final victory’.?!” 

As we have seen, Hitler was convinced that wars could not be won defensively, 
but only offensively. In the view of his armaments minister, Albert Speer, he had 
manoeuvred himself into such a hopeless position that there remained only the 
choice between ‘the offensive or defeat’.*!® It therefore seems wrong to see Hitler’s 


214 Clausewitz, Vom Kriege. Pt. 2, Bk. 6, Ch. 1/2, 615. 

215 On this, see the author’s remarks in Part V, Chapter I.1 of the present volume. 

216 The radio message sent by the newly established Dénitz government to the German embassy in 
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Eismeer’, 115. 
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decision of 20 October 1944 to keep Army Group North in the Courland pocket 
simply as a rigid operational ‘stand firm’ order. ‘Fortress Courland’ had more than 
the defensive function of a dike against the advancing Red Army. Rather, that 
bridgehead was intended to serve as the springboard for an offensive once the tide of 
war had turned in the west as a result of the thrust from the Ardennes.*!? The 
dictator was acting absolutely consistently, within the confines of his own imma- 
nent logic. The Courland plan was a re-edition of his strategy in the early summer 
of 1944, which can be expressed by the simple formula ‘hold on in the east, strike in 
the west’. At that time, the idea had been to inflict a decisive defeat on the western 
powers in the invasion battle on the Atlantic coast so as to force them out of the 
war, while the German units on the eastern front rigidly defended Hitler’s ‘fortified 
places’. The divisions which had been deployed in the west could then be trans- 
ferred to the eastern front and all forces concentrated against the exhausted Red 
Army. 

Let us now take another look at Hitler’s concept of ‘fortified places’ in the light 
of his Baltic strategy. Like ‘Fortress Courland’ at a later stage, the ‘fortified places’ in 
the Russian interior in the summer of 1944 by no means had only a defensive 
function. Rather, they were intended to serve as springboards for a new offensive in 
the east after the expected turn in the war.??° That also explains many incongruities 
in the designation of those areas and in the course of the front, which sometimes 
appeared to defy all military logic. From the defensive viewpoint, it made no sense 
to mass so many divisions in what was probably the most endangered sector of the 
eastern front, namely the Vitebsk salient—hence the protest by Col.-Gen. Georg- 
Hans Reinhardt. The assessment is quite different, however, if such front salients 
were intended to serve as points of departure for a future offensive. Similarly, 
it seemed incomprehensible on tactical grounds that, further to the south, Hitler 
required Fourth Army to hold an enormous bridgehead east of the Dnieper at 
Mogilev instead of withdrawing the main defence line to the elevated west bank of 
the river. That decision too can be understood only in the light of plans for a future 
offensive. Hitler pursued an extremely risky ‘all or nothing’ strategy which, in the 
event of failure, was bound to have catastrophic operational consequences. Thus, 
Army Group Centre was forced to hold the Belorussian balcony, which protruded 
far to the west, from exposed positions, instead of developing a favourable defensive 
position in depth along the Berezina as its HQ demanded. The subsequent fiasco 
was thereby programmed in advance. 

Hitler was absolutely determined to get out of the ‘permanent defensive’?*! and 
seize the initiative, and his attacking mania finally assumed bizarre forms. The more 
desperate the situation became, the more resolutely he plunged ahead regardless. 
He no longer believed in anything but the ‘power of the will’.??* But although at 
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the end of 1944 he again staked everything on one card and threw his last reserves 
into the balance against the western powers, that effort too proved insufficient, 
precisely for reasons of logistics. The 1944 Ardennes offensive turned into a parody 
of the first Ardennes offensive in 1940—a ‘blitzkrieg without petrol’.2”? Some of 
the armoured units did not even have even enough fuel to reach the Allied supply 
camp, which the German forces were supposed to capture so as to refuel and 
continue the attack to Antwerp. The failure of that second ‘sickle cut’ to the 
Channel coast put paid to the preconditions for Hitler’s unrealistic plans in the 
Baltic. With the Ardennes offensive ending in a farce, the planned Courland 
offensive proved a chimera. 

By that time Hitler’s visions and utopias could scarcely still be transformed into a 
strategy. He was engaged in a pure all-or-nothing wager in which he placed his only 
hope in a last-minute collapse of the enemy alliance. Such an act of desperation was 
a criminal risk, given what total defeat would mean for the German people. 
The German quartermaster-general, Erich Ludendorff, later designated the 
‘prophet of total war’,??4 had shown no qualms about the numbers of lives 
sacrificed in earlier battles of attrition, but even he finally came to realize that 
‘warfare had assumed the character [...] of a reckless game of chance, which I have 
always considered pernicious. For me, the fate of the German people was too 
important to gamble with. The war had to be ended.’?”? Hitler, on the other hand, 
had no such scruples. For him there was only ‘final victory’ or downfall. At the end 
of 1941 he had already cynically declared: ‘In this, too, I am as cold as ice. If the 
German people proves no longer strong enough, or sufficiently self-sacrificing, to 
pay for its existence with its own blood, then let it perish and be destroyed by 
another, stronger power [...] then I shall shed no tears for the German people.’7° 


223 Prieser, Ardennen—Sedan, 311. 

224 See Wallach, Das Dogma der Vernichtungsschlacht, 352 ff. 
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V. The Battles for Galicia and 
the Beskid Mountains 


Klaus Schénherr 


When Army Group South halted in eastern Galicia at the end of March 1944, 
it had been obliged to move back more than 300 kilometres since December 1943 
in the face of enemy forces that were superior in almost every respect. Albeit with 
great difficulty, the German troops had managed to withstand the Red Army’s 
latest attempts to destroy them while they were still east of the Carpathians and the 
Beskids. Fortunately for the army group, after an offensive lasting several months, 
Ist and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts no longer had the necessary strength to achieve their 
operational objectives. The Soviet attack lost its drive and momentum, and the 
German withdrawal was put on hold for the time being. 


1. ARMY GROUP NORTH UKRAINE IN GALICIA 


After a three-month retreat Army Group North Ukraine, as Army Group South 
had been called since 5 April, was able to establish a weak defensive front on the 
Kovel—Brody—Kolomyia line at the beginning of the month. The Galician territory, 
which the army group was now shielding to the east, covered the northern slopes 
and the foothills of the Carpathian forest between the upper Vistula and the upper 
Prut, and was of considerable strategic and economic importance. 

From a military point of view, the area consisted of two parts. While the 
northern part of Galicia formed a bridge to the industrial district of southern 
Poland and Upper Silesia, the mountain barrier of the Carpathian forest provided 
almost perfect protection for the Hungarian lowland plain. The Brody—Lvov—Cracow 
axis, pointing directly through the centre of Galicia to the Polish-German industrial 
area, was destined to be the theatre of extensive operations, as it was ideal terrain 
for tanks and was consequently bound to be of particular interest to the Soviet 
military leaders. 

From an economic point of view, both the manufacturing industries and the 
raw-material resources were of considerable importance. Apart from the coal 
deposits at Sokal and Rava Ruska, the petroleum extracted and refined in the 
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Drohobych area was urgently needed.! Galicia also contained substantial deposits 
of potash and phosphates, essential to German war production, and it also had an 
important role to play in respect of food supplies for the Reich. However, optimal 
exploitation of these resources was hampered by the problem of the partisans. 
Although partisans represented a destabilizing factor for the German occupation, 
Galicia could be regarded as a relatively stable hinterland from a military point of 
view, in that the armed conflicts between Polish and Ukrainian nationalists almost 
completely absorbed any resistance to the occupying forces.” 


(a) The Army Group’s Situation in the Spring of 1944 


On 2 April, while First Armoured Army was still fighting for its life and attempting 
to escape from the deadly enemy encirclement,> Hitler issued a directive setting out 
the basic principles for the conduct of operations on the left wing of the southern 
section of the eastern front. A front was to be established on the Kolomyia— 
Tarnopol—Brody—Kovel line. And the encircled First Armoured Army was to be 
relieved by a newly formed assault group, which would launch an attack from the 
Lvov area.* The Soviet 1st Ukrainian Front too had suffered substantial losses in 
the course of its three-month offensive, with the result that, by 6 April, Field 
Marshal General Walter Model was able to extricate First Armoured Army, reduce 
the length of the front, and move forward again to the east.* The Soviet break- 
through in the Carpathians, to the west of Kolomyia, was also halted, with the 
assistance of the Hungarian 1st Army, and the enemy forces were driven back to the 
eastern edge of the mountain range. 

At the end of the Soviet winter and spring offensive, the army group, with 
Fourth Armoured Army, the rest of First Armoured Army, and the Hungarian 
1st Army, occupied the almost 450-km-long section of the front between Kovel 
and Kolomyia. To protect this defensive line, the high command in Lvov deployed 
nine German and two Hungarian corps, with 34 German and five Hungarian 
divisions, including ten armoured units, and two Honved mountain brigades. The 
German divisions were now reduced to regimental strength as a result of the heavy 
losses suffered in engagements during the withdrawal. Although the army group 
had lost a great many men in the past few months,° it now had the Hungarian Ist 
Army under its command, so its actual strength was still approximately 400,000 
men. However, the stock of heavy weapons was also severely depleted. Thus, in 


1 Germany and the Second World War, vIIl. 472. 2 Tbid. 18, 186 ff. 

3 Philippi and Heim, Der Feldzug gegen Sowjetrufland, 237-41; Eliseyev and Mikhalev, 
“Osvobozhdenie’, 41-4. 

4 Hitlers Weisungen, 251. > See Part IV, Chapter III.8(c) of the present volume. 

© Between 1 January and 10 April 1944 First Armoured Army HQ lost approximately 74,700 men 
and Fourth Armoured Army HQ about 44,400 (BA-MA RW 6/v. 559, fos. 3-14, 18). Asa result, the 
strength of Army Group South/North Ukraine dropped from approximately 400,000 to about 
350,000 men between 1 March and 1 May 1944 (BA-MA RH 2/1341, fos. 14, 36, 37). 
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April 1944 the army group had approximately 850 tanks and assault guns, about 
480 of which were operational, and 845 artillery cannon.’ 

If it was to comply with Hitler’s directive, the army group would have to attempt 
within the next few weeks to restore its units’ manpower and materials, and secure 
the lines that had been reached. That was the only possible way to withstand the 
Red Army’s attacks for a reasonable length of time. 


(b) The Enemy Forces and Their Plans 


On the Soviet side, 1st Ukrainian Front was taking a break in April 1944 in order to 
enable the exhausted units to recover and prepare to continue the offensive. 
However, Marshal Ivan Stepanovich Konev was obliged to hand some units over 
to his northern neighbour at the beginning of June to reinforce the planned 
offensive against Army Group Centre in Belorussia. 

The Red Army showed every sign of achieving an outstanding success in the 
opening phase of the offensive, so Stalin issued a directive on 24 June ordering the 
operations to be extended to the south. Konev was to prepare the Lvov—Przemysl 
operation® against Army Group North Ukraine with the aim of liberating Galicia. 
1st Ukrainian Front was to destroy the German forces in the Rava Ruska—Lvov area 
in the first phase of the attack. It was then to press on with all speed to the San and 
capture the strategically important crossing points. The Soviet high command’s 
directive required Konev to plan an operation with two spearheads. He accordingly 
launched the offensive against the right wing of Fourth Armoured Army from the 
area south of Lutsk, and also against the central section of First Armoured Army 
from the area between the Seret and Tarnopol. 

In the right-hand section of the front, Ist Ukrainian Front had four armies on 
the Styr to the north of Lutsk, which were to advance to Rava Ruska to the south- 
west. The 3rd Guards Armoured Army was to lead the main attack, which was to 
break through XXXXII Corps’ defensive positions at Gorokhov and proceed to 
Sokal. In addition to these massive offensives against the German front, the Soviet 
13th Army deployed further to the south was to attack the section held by XXXXVI 
Corps and open up a breach in the front at this point through which the Soviet 
forces could advance directly to Rava Ruska. After disposing of the enemy’s defence 
systems, the Soviet 13th Army was then to press on to the south-west and, with the 
assistance of 60th Army, encircle and destroy the German troops at Brody.° 

Under the operational plans for the southern group of forces, the Soviet 60th 
Army was to lead the attack on First Armoured Army’s defensive line in the area 
covered by XXXXVIII Armoured Corps south of Koltov and break through the 
German positions. Once it had succeeded in breaching the defensive front, 60th 


7 OKH/GenStdH, comparison of forces as at 1 May 1944 (tanks/artillery guns: 1 Apr. 1944), BA-MA 
RH 2/2949. 

8 Traktujew, ‘Die Zerschlagung’, 446; Glantz and Orenstein, The Battle for the Ukraine, xi. 

° Glantz and Orenstein, The Battle for the Ukraine, 17-19. 
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Army, assisted by 3rd Guards Armoured Army and 38th Army, was to destroy the 
enemy forces at Lvov. In order to perform this task, 60th Army would have to move 
north to the west of Brody, while parts of 3rd Guards Armoured Army advanced 
towards Busk and trapped the German defenders between the Prinz Eugen Line 
and Strumilova—Busk. After he had reached the two intermediate destinations, 
Rava Ruska und Lvov, Konev hoped to advance on a broad front to the San. 
It would then be possible to proceed rapidly across the Vistula plain, which was ideal 
terrain for tanks, and so reach the industrial district of Cracow in southern Poland. 

The Soviet high command’s directives required Konev to concentrate his troops 
in the northern command area, leaving only 18th Guards Armoured Army to 
protect the left wing from its position in the Kolomyia area. Although the army was 
only supposed to undertake defence duties, it nevertheless had to prepare for an 
offensive along the Carpathian forest to Przemysl. This would not only roll up the 
enemy defence system on the Strypa river from the south but also capture the 
Drohobych oilfields, which were vital to German conduct of the war. 

When the operation was launched on 13 July 1944, Ist Ukrainian Front 
numbered more than a million men,!° almost 850,000 of whom were in the 
foremost line.!! Konev had ten armies under his command, of which nine were 
deployed in the area of operations while 5th Guards Army was held in reserve in the 
rearward area of the front. The eight armies that were to take central Galicia 
comprised, in all, 74 rifle divisions, seven armoured corps, three mechanized 
corps, two cavalry corps, five artillery divisions, and numerous army units and 
special units. As to heavy weapons, Ist Ukrainian Front was equipped with more 
than 2,200 tanks and assault guns,!* 13,800 artillery cannon and mortars, and 
2,400 anti-tank cannon. And, to support the troops on the ground, Konev also had 
2nd Air Army, with close on 3,250 aircraft. !4 

In addition to the Lvov—Przemysl operation, the military leaders in Moscow 
also planned an offensive—to be launched at much the same time by Marshal 
Konstantin Konstantinovich Rokossovsky’s 1st Belorussian Front—against the 
extreme right wing of Army Group Centre and the left section of Army Group 
North Ukraine on the southern edge of the Pripet marshes. In conducting the 
offensive in Belorussia, the Soviet high command decided that the Brest—Lublin 
operation should not be confined exclusively to the central section but should 
include the southern flank, where it should focus on the boundary between Army 
Group Centre and Army Group North Ukraine. Rokossovsky was accordingly 
ordered to prepare an offensive to be launched in the direction of Lublin—Warsaw. 

In view of the difficult conditions on the ground in 1st Belorussian Front’s 
section of the front, Rokossovsky decided to launch the operation primarily from 
the Kovel area, advancing in a north-westerly direction, so as to avoid the enemy 


10 1st Ukrainian Front strength on 13 July 1944 was about 1,002,000 men; ibid. 165 (annex 4). 

11 With the Second Air Army units at the front, the combat units contained altogether 843,772 
men on 13 July 1944; ibid. 162 (annex 2). 

12 This figure includes approximately 530 artillery cannon on self-propelled carriages. 

13 Glantz and Orenstein, The Battle for the Ukraine, 22-8, 149-62 (annexes 1-3). 
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troops in the Brest-Litovsk area to the south-west and, at the same time, bring 
pressure to bear on the German units fighting east of the Bug. In order to ensure 
that the Brest—Lublin operation was conducted successfully, the forces south of the 
Pripet had to be expanded considerably.'4 By the time the offensive was launched, 
on 18 July, 1st Belorussian Front had five armies in all, most of them starting from 
positions in the greater Kovel area. The two German corps—LVI Armoured Corps 
and VIII Army Corps—defending the section of the front from the Pripet north of 
Kamin-Kashirskiy to the bend in the Turiya east of Dubenka, faced the Soviet 
47th, 69th, 70th, and 8th Guards Armies, and the Soviet 2nd Armoured Army, 
numbering approximately 400,000 men in all. The five Soviet armies had almost 
1,700 tanks and assault guns, and more than 8,000 artillery cannon. With this 
enormous power, Ist Belorussian Front was able to deploy an average of 350 
artillery cannon and 80 tanks per kilometre in its centre of attack. Rokossovsky 
also had almost 1,500 fighters at his disposal, to ensure Soviet command of the air 
in the operational area.!° 


(c) The Operational Possibilities of Securing Galicia 


In his directive of 2 April, Hitler had made it clear that ‘it is imperative [...] to 
hold or win back the following line: Dniester to the north-east of Chisinau—Iasi— 
Targu Neamt—the eastern exit from the Carpathians between Targu Neamt and 
Kolomyia—Tarnopol—Brody—Kovel’.!° This meant that Army Group North 
Ukraine, with its decimated units,'7 was required to drive the enemy forces out 
of the Turiya salient south of Kovel, out of the salient north-west of Brody, and out 
of the Carpathians west of Kolomyia. Although the two corps at Kovel—LVI 
Armoured Corps from Army Group Centre and XXXXII Army Corps from 
Army Group North Ukraine—and XII Army Corps north-west of Brody only 
partly fulfilled the task set by Hitler, the Hungarian 1st Army counter-offensive at 
Kuty in the Carpathians, conducted with the assistance of HI Armoured Corps, was 
eminently successful. In the face of increasing resistance from three Soviet armies, 
the forces in the northern Carpathians managed to move the front forward in the 
second half of April to the north-eastern edge of the mountains near Kolomyia.!® 

For its own purposes, the army group needed to know what operations 1st 
Ukrainian Front was planning. On the basis of the deployment of enemy forces, the 
high command in Lvov concluded that the Soviet offensives would probably be 
launched from the Tarnopol, Brody, or Kovel areas. The OKH’s Foreign Armies 
East section also ascertained at the end of April that ‘a concentrated attack by 
Belorussian Front forces was to be expected, striking west to Lublin from the 
Lutsk—Kovel area, to provide initial cover for the enemy operations that were 


14 Lesnjak, ‘Die Operation von Lublin—Brest’, 431-4. 

15 See detailed account in Part HI, Chapter II.5(d) of the present volume. 

16 Hitlers Weisungen, 251. 

17 By the end of April, the strength of First Armoured Army had dropped from approximately 
211,500 men (1 Mar. 1944) to 172,450; BA-MA RH 2/1341, fos. 14, 37. 

18 Study P-114c, pt. 6, 472-5, BA-MA ZA 1/2074, fos. 210-13. 
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expected to be launched against the Lvov—Przemysl area from the Stanislav—Tarnopol 
and Brody area’.!° The troop concentrations in the vicinity of Brody and Tarnopol, 
in particular, suggested that 1st Ukrainian Front might attack First Armoured Army 
and attempt to encircle it in the Lvov—Stryi area. A deep defence system was therefore 
established, extending from the Dniester north of Kolomyia to Kovel. 

The army group was aware that, in May, 1st Ukrainian Front was still moving 
substantial forces from the Dniester to the area round Brody and Tarnopol. This 
appeared to confirm the OKH findings. So Model dispatched II SS Armoured Corps 
to the Berezhany—Brody area to strengthen the section of the front east of Lvov. 

Despite the signs of a new offensive, the Red Army did not resume its attacks 
immediately, so the army group used the short break to restore its decimated forces. 
Within two months it had managed to increase its strength by almost 150,000 toa 
total of 550,000 men. The strength of the Hungarian 1st Army also increased from 
30,000 to close on 255,000 men. These increases were achieved partly by obtaining 
replacements, but in particular by extending the army group’s area of responsibility. 
This included, above all, command of LVI Armoured Corps, which had previously 
formed the right wing of Army Group Centre. So Fourth Armoured Army HQ 
alone was responsible for the conduct of operations in the Turiya salient from the 
end of May. The army group’s boundary moved north again at the beginning of 
July, when VIII Corps was incorporated in Fourth Armoured Army.?° The high 
command in Lvov now had two German armoured armies and a Hungarian army 
under its command, with ten German corps and two Honved corps.?! 

Both wings had to be strengthened first of all, in view of what was assumed to be 
1st Ukrainian Front’s operational intentions. The Hungarian ally assigned further 
units to 1st Army, and Army Group North Ukraine submitted a request to the OKH 
for additional divisions. Despite the tense situation, the OKH dispatched three 
divisions to the Galician area of operations by the end of June: 88th Infantry 
Division, 28th Light Infantry Division, and 14th Waffen SS Division ‘Galicia’. 
To enable the forces to withstand a massive Soviet offensive, the high command in 
Lvov produced an operational plan under which mobile units would be deployed in 
the rearward area of the front, ready to conduct mobile combat. This, it was thought, 
would deal with any enemy breakthroughs. This was a good start, but the available 
transport capacity posed a problem. The army group was short of trucks, in 
particular, so supplies were under threat and troops could not be transferred quickly 
on demand. Even so, in June 1944 Army Group North Ukraine was still reasonably 
confident that the Galician front could be held, at least for a limited time. 

This changed when the army group was seriously weakened as a result of the 
Soviet offensive against the central section of the eastern front. By mid-July the 
high command in Lvov had been obliged to transfer nine of its 33 divisions to 
Army Group Centre. Model reacted to the situation by regrouping his reserves, 


19 OKH/GenStdH/Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (Chef), No. 1349/44 g.Kdos., 26 Apr. 1944, quoted in 
Study P-114c, pt. 6, App. 137, 312, BA-MA ZA 1/2076, fo. 77. 

20 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July—15 Aug. 1944 (3 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fo. 13. 

21 Die geheimen Tagesberichte, x. 504. 
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Table V.v.1. Army Group North Ukraine: order of battle (status: 8 July 1944) 


Hun. Ist Mtn.Div. Hun. 1st Army 
Hun. 27th Lt.Div. Hun. 6th A.C. Hun. 2nd Armd.Div. 
101st Lt.Inf. Div. Hun. 7th Inf. Div. 


Hun. 24th Inf. Div. 
Hun. 25th Inf. Div. XI A.C. 
Hun. 18th Res.Div. 


68th Inf. Div. 
Hun. 16th Inf. Div. 


Ist Inf. Div. XXXXVI Armd. First Armd.Army 


168th Inf.Div. Corps 20th Armd Inf Div. 

208th Inf. Div. 

Hun. 20th Inf. Div. LIX A.C. 3rd Armd.Corps 
1st Armd. Div. 


100th Lt. Inf. Div. 8th Armd. Div. 
75th Inf.Div. 

254th Inf. Div. oeciieie’ 

37 st Inf. Div. 
96th Inf. Div. Army Group North 
349th Inf. Div. XXXXVIII Armd. 14th SS Vol. Div. Ukraine 

357th Inf. Div. Corps 

359th Inf.Div. 


361st Inf.Div. 
Corps Det.C XHI A.C. 
454th Sec. Div. 


Maj.-Gen. Beutler Fourth Armd.Army 
Corps Group 17th Armd.Div. 
29 1st Inf.Div. 5th SSArmd. 


XXXXII A.C. Dee, 


Hun. 19th Res.Div. 
Hun. 7th A.C. 


340th Inf. Div. 
72nd Inf. Div. 
88th Inf. Div. 

214th Inf. Div. 


Ist Ski Div 

26th Inf. Div. 

131st Inf.Div. LVI Armd.Corps 213th Sec.Div. 
253rd Inf. Div. 

342nd Inf.Div. 


5th Lt.Inf Div. 
21 1st Inf. Div. 


Hun. 12th Res.Div. MELAS 


assigning three mobile units to each of the two armoured armies for reserve 
purposes.** However, the army group was seriously concerned not only about 


22 20th Armoured Infantry Division was to cover the Tarnopol area and the army group’s southern 
section. II] Armoured Corps was stationed with 1st and 8th Armoured Divisions between the focal 
points of Tarnopol and Brody. 16th and 17th Armoured Divisions were available in an area south of 
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the mobile units it had lost,?? but also about the number of units that were left. 
Every division on the main battle line had to defend a section of the front that was 
15 kilometres wide on average. And, as the army group could not expect the OKH 
to send any reinforcements, the only solution was to shorten the front. 

The OKH met the army group’s demands at the end of June by agreeing to 
‘abolish the Kovel and Brody fortified places’.*4 At the same time, the army group 
command ordered LVI Armoured Corps to move the main battle line at Kovel back 
to a shortened defensive line west of the city, so that it could withdraw at least two 
divisions from the front to hold in reserve. In addition to straightening the front at 
Kovel, XXXXVI Army Corps also moved the main battle line at Torczyn back to a 
shortened. defensive line.2> Ultimately, the army group benefited from these 
measures only to a limited extent, as it was obliged to transfer one of the two 
divisions to Army Group Centre immediately. However, the situation in the 
Galician area of operations was now slightly less tense, and there was some hope 
that a Soviet advance could be halted, at least for a time. 


2. THE WITHDRAWAL BATTLES IN GALICIA 


Although Army Group North Ukraine had used the three-month pause in the 
fighting on the Galician Front to prepare for a new offensive by 1st Ukrainian 
Front, the disastrous events experienced by its neighbour on the left had demol- 
ished important parts of its defence plans. So, at the beginning of July, the army 
group found itself without any reserves or armoured units worth mentioning. 
Indeed, with the departure of six armoured divisions and three infantry divisions, 
the very idea of defence could no longer be entertained.”° 

The army group was also obliged to take over Second Army VHI Corps at 
the beginning of July, with the result that its left wing now extended to the 
southern edge of the Pripet marshes.?” In view of this development, Col.-Gen. 
Josef Harpe?’ was afraid that the army group would not be able to hold its ground 
for long against a massive offensive by 1st Ukrainian Front. There were almost no 


Volodymyr—Volynskiy to be deployed with Fourth Armoured Army in its northern or central section. 
And 5th SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’ stood ready west of Kovel. 


?3 Of the 9 divisions that had been taken from Army Group North Ukraine by the middle of July 
1944, only 7 were armoured divisions (4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 20th Armoured Divisions; 9th, 10th SS 
Armoured Divisions). 

24 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1-30 June 1944 (30 June 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/227, fo. 71. 

25 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July—15 Aug. 1944 (12-14 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fos. 
63-86.—The aim was to recuperate at least one reinf. Rgt.Gr from the Roczyn area. 

26 Situation report 15 July 1944, 2, H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3291/44 g.Kdos., BA-MA 
RH 19 VI/19, fos. 243-5. 

27 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July—15 Aug. 1944 (2 and 3 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, 
fos. 10, 13. 

28 After Hitler had decided on 28 June 1944 that the C-in-C of Army Group North Ukraine, 
FM. Gen. Model, was also to be C-in-C of Army Group Centre, the C-in-C of Fourth Armoured 
Army, Col. Gen. Harpe, took command of Army Group North Ukraine; KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 
1-30 June 1944 (28 June 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/227, fo. 67. 
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available reserves, and it was therefore to be feared that Army Group North Ukraine 
might suffer the same fate as its northern neighbour if there were to be a breach in 
the front. 

At the beginning of July the army group had about 630,000 German and 210,000 
Hungarian troops at its disposal to defend the eastern front between Kolomyia and 
the Pripet. As to heavy weapons, it had more than 1,550 artillery cannon and 1,510 
tanks and assault guns, about 1,300 of them operational.?? 1st Ukrainian Front, on 
the other hand, had 1.1 million men, 950,000 of them deployed on or near the front. 
And as to relevant weapons, the Soviet forces had 2,050 assault guns and tanks, and 
close on 4,900 artillery cannon to use in the battle.3° In this situation, all that the 
high command in Lvov could do at the beginning of July 1944 was hope against 
hope that its section of the front would be spared a major Soviet offensive. 


(a) The Battles in the Army Group’s Central 
Section (13 to 19 July 1944) 


The situation had remained relatively quiet in Army Group North Ukraine’s 
section of the front until the beginning of July, but increased troop movements 
indicated that a new 1st Ukrainian Front offensive was in the offing. On 24 June 
Stalin had already approved Konev’s operational plan for an offensive aimed 
primarily in the direction of Rava Ruska and Lvov. Konev’s intention was to split 
Army Group North Ukraine, and to encircle and destroy the bulk of it while it was 
still east of the Bug at Brody. To achieve this objective, about 70 per cent of the 
available artillery and 90 per cent of the tanks and assault guns were to be deployed 
at the points where it was planned to break through the enemy front.3! 

The Soviet 3rd Guards Army launched the operation against the southern wing 
of Fourth Armoured Army on 13 July.3? Although the German front northeast of 
Gorokhov was breached in the first attack, Fourth Armoured Army HQ did not 
consider that this advance posed a direct threat to its defensive positions. The army 
HQ was convinced that ‘there were as yet no signs of the attack being extended to 
other sections of the front’.37 As a result, Fourth Armoured Army thought it could 
clear the breach in the front with its own resources, despite the fact that the enemy 
forces were now more than 8 kilometres inside the German defence system.*4 
However, a counter-attack by 16th and 17th Armoured Divisions failed to achieve 
the desired result, so the army group decided to move XXXXVI Armoured Corps 
from the Dniester to the Bug at Sokal. 

The high command in Lvov had already realized, on the second day of the 
action, that ‘in view of the situation of the enemy forces and our own, there now 


29 BA-MA RH 2/2649, fo. 22. 

3° Tbid.; Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 101. 

3! Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, 97 ff. The offensive concentrated on two sections 
of the front, covering only 26 km of the 440-km-long front. 

32 Glantz and Orenstein, The Battle for the Ukraine, 56 ff. 

33 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July-15 Aug. 1944 (13 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fo. 78. 

34 Glantz and Orenstein, The Battle for the Ukraine, 57. 
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appears to be no prospect of continuing the counter-attack to secure the main battle 
line’.3> The armoured army had already deployed all its reserves on 14 July, so the 
army group was obliged to bring in 20th Armoured Infantry Division from the 
front on the Strypa river, a tributary on the left of the Dniester south-west of 
Tarnopol, in order to contain the Soviet breakthrough. However, Konev exploited 
the success at Gorokhov to good effect, with 1st Ukrainian Front despatching 
substantial forces to the breakthrough area to speed the advance.*° 

Apart from the critical situation at Gorokhov, the developments in Army Group 
Centre’s situation were also giving Harpe considerable cause for concern. The 
military disaster north of the Pripet had forced the army group to move Second 
Armoured Army back to the Brest—Grodno line, and the high command in Lvov 
had consequently been obliged to move VIII Corps back too. Harpe therefore 
withdrew the left wing of the army group to the west bank of the Bug at Wlodawa 
on 19 July,” while the tense situation at Gorokhov immediately to the south 
meant that Fourth Armoured Army HQ had no alternative but to allow XXXXVI 
Armoured Corps to go to its defence. Despite the Soviet 3rd Guards Army’s 
massive inroads, the army HQ was still under the illusion that the enemy offensive 
could be repelled and the main battle line re-established.?° 

After the breakthrough, Konev ordered 3rd Guards Army to press on south-west, 
through Rava Ruska, to the San at Jarostaw. And, following its success at 
Gorokhov, 1st Ukrainian Front launched a further attack on 15 July, against 
First Armoured Army’s left wing, in the area north-west of Tarnopol. By the 
third day of the operation, Fourth Armoured Army was no longer really in a 
position to prevent the Soviet 3rd Guards Army and 13th Army from breaking 
through. However, against all expectations, XXXXVI Armoured Corps was just 
able to block the enemy advance. In view of the critical situation, the armoured 
corps sought permission to move back to the Prinz Eugen Line, in order to re- 
establish the defensive front in that position. The army HQ and the army group 
both refused to grant permission, as the move would not have saved any forces 
worth speaking of.3? The battles on Fourth Armoured Army’s southern wing 
continued unabated, but the army managed to prevent any enemy breakthrough, 
at least for a time, though it used all its reserves in the process.*° First Armoured 
Army’s situation became critical only when the Soviet 3rd Guards Armoured Army 
succeeded in breaking through in the section covered by XXXXVI Armoured 
Corps. A counter-attack by 1st and 8th Armoured Divisions failed because the 
units were unable to close the gap at Gorokhov and cut off the enemy forces that 


had broken through.*! 


35 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July-15 Aug. 1944 (14 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fo. 80. 

36 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July-15 Aug. 1944 (14 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fos. 
79-85; Glantz and Orenstein, The Battle for the Ukraine, 58. 

37 H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3311/44 g.Kdos., 18 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 VI/19, 238; 
KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July—15 Aug. 1944 (18 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fo. 119. 

38 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July-15 Aug. 1944 (14 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fo. 86. 

39 Tbid. (15 July 1944), fo. 90. 40 Thid., fo.94. 

41 Study P-114c, pt. 7, i, 18, BA-MA ZA 1/2077, fo. 70. 
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In the light of events, Army Group North Ukraine had concluded by 15 July 
that ‘shortly after the enemy operation was launched, it was faced with the fact that it 
had been obliged to deploy almost all its reserves in the sections of the front north- 
west of Tarnopol and south-west of Lutsk, even before the enemy forces were fully 
engaged [...] It had been obliged to deploy its few reserves in a rapid gathering of 
forces, designed at all costs to prevent the army group from breaking up.’#? In the 
circumstances, the army group ‘was obliged to take the risk of withdrawing units 
from quiet sections of the front in order to deploy them at focal points in the 
defences’. Harpe also asked the OKH to assign ‘20,000-strong marching units 
immediately’,*3 to replace the substantial losses. The army group commander 
believed that this was the only way to stabilize his front and mount a successful 
defence against the Soviet enemy.“4 

Despite numerous efforts, none of the measures had any appreciable effect. 
Ist Ukrainian Front continued to advance without let or hindrance. The army 
group thought the best answer to Konev’s operational plans was to withdraw to the 
Prinz Eugen Line. So First Armoured Army was assigned the task of closing the gap 
at Koltov again in an extensive counter-attack from that position. To achieve this 
operational objective and support the units that were under attack on both sides of 
Brody, the army group command brought two German divisions in from the 
Carpathian section of the front.4° Despite all impediments, on 16 July Harpe 
still had hopes that the First and Fourth Armoured Army counter-attacks would be 
successful, and would prevent 1st Ukrainian Front from taking central Galicia.4° 

The Red Army, having broken through the defensive lines north and south of 
Brody on 17 July, pressed on into the heart of the German defence system 
protecting Lvov. While the armoured enemy spearheads in the southern section 
of the breakthrough reached the Bug at Busk, Ist and 3rd Armoured Guards 
Armies were able to cross the river at Kamyanka Strumilova in the northern section. 
As a result of this enemy pincer movement, XIII Army Corps was trapped between 
the Prinz Eugen Line and the Bug. Neither the speed of the Soviet spearhead 
attacks nor the considerable amount of ground lost in the first few days of the Soviet 
offensive persuaded the OKH to move the left wing of First Armoured Army back 
to the positions on the Zolota Lypa and Bug rivers. So the decision taken by the 
army group HQ, which had moved to Laricut on 17 July, namely to conduct the 
defensive battle on the Prinz Eugen Line, still stood. In order to achieve this 
objective, the army group’s plan was that First Armoured Army should close the 
gap at Zolochiv, while Fourth Armoured Army HQ was assigned the task of 
covering the battle, on the one hand, and preventing the enemy from breaking 


42 ObKdo H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3291/44 g.Kdos., 15 July 1944, 3, BA-MA RH 19 VI/19, 
fo. 245 (emphasis in original). 

43 Thid. 44 bid. 

45 101st Light Infantry Division left the Prut section west of Kolomyia on 16 July 1944, and 68th 
Infantry Division left its position in the section south of Stanislavov on 18 July 1944. 

46 H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3304/44 g.Kdos., 16 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 VI/19, fo. 
240. KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July—15 Aug. 1944 (16 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fos. 103 ff. 
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through the Prinz Eugen Line, on the other.4” The plan could be executed only if 
Fourth Armoured Army moved its right wing back to that line, and Hitler gave the 
necessary permission for the move on 18 July.*® 

By that time, 1st Ukrainian Front had 20 rifle divisions and five tank corps in the 
breakthrough area at Zolochiv—Busk, and 14 rifle divisions and three tank corps 
already stationed south-west of Lutsk.4? On the same day, Rokossovsky’s 
Ist Belorussian Front launched the expected offensive against the LVI Armoured 
Corps and VHI Army Corps defensive positions west of Kovel. The forces on the 
boundary separating the army group from Army Group Centre proved to be too 
weak to repel this massive attack at the outset. As a result, Ist Belorussian Front 
established a 20-kilometre-wide breach in the LVI Armoured Corps system of 
positions on the very first day. 

As Army Group North Ukraine’s defensive measures had still had no success 
by the end of the day, and the gap had not been closed, Harpe decided to gather 
all the available forces together in order to prevent an enemy breakthrough on 
both sides of Lvov. In the commander-in-chief’s view, it was ‘essential that the 
army group hold on to Lvov, which is an exceptionally important hub for all 
troop movements, that it stop the enemy armoured forces breaking through to 
Lvov, that it prevent First Armoured Army from being driven back to the 
Carpathians in any circumstances and, lastly, that it succeed in closing the gap 
in Fourth Armoured Army’s southern wing at Krystynopol’.°° There were not 
enough troops in Lvov to perform the necessary tasks, nor were they strong 
enough. Harpe brought additional forces in from the right wing of First 
Armoured Army HQ. The commander-in-chief thought he could do this without 
running any great risk, because 1st Ukrainian Front was moving forces back to its 
section at Kolomyia. In addition to strengthening the troops in the Lvov area, the 
army group HQ intended to move First Armoured Army back to the established 
‘Drohobych—Lvov defensive position’, reducing the length of the front from 210 
to 160 kilometres. In accordance with the commander-in-chief’s plan, the 
preparations for these measures were to be timed so that the troop movements 
in the Lvov area and the operations to shorten the front could start on 24 July.*! 
However, Army Group North Ukraine as a whole reacted much too statically, 
and above all much too late, to the Ist Ukrainian and 1st Belorussian Front 
offensive in the Galician area; it was unable to hold out, even for a short time, 
against the opposing Soviet forces and their flexible tactics.>* 


47 ObKdo H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3309/44 g.Kdos., 17 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 VI/19, 
fo. 237. 

48 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July-15 Aug. 1944 (18 July 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fo. 118. 

49 ObKdo H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3338/44 g.Kdos., 18 July 1944, BA-MA RH 
19 VI/19, fo. 226. 

5° ObKdo H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3338/44 g.Kdos., 18 July 1944, 2, BA-MA RH 
19 VI/19, fo. 227. Krystynopol is 10 kilometres south of Sokal. 
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It was already clear to the army group, at a very early stage, that the 38th Army 
attack at Gorokhov marked the opening of the major 1st Ukrainian Front 
offensive. Despite all the experience of recent months, the high command in 
Lvov believed it could halt the offensive, at least for a time. This is borne out, in 
particular, by Harpe’s plan to conduct the defensive battle on the Prinz Eugen 
Line, even at this late stage. This is all the more surprising in that, so far, the 
counter-attacks had not been successful, nor had it been possible to close 
the breaches in the front and cut off the enemy spearheads. Ultimately, all the 
measures taken and the orders given by Army Group North Ukraine indicated 
that the high command had simply underestimated the force of the major 
offensive, at least until 18 July. As a result, the army group was too late in 
ordering XIII Army Corps to break out of the pocket. That being so, Fourth 
Armoured Army was obliged to fight a defensive battle for a week, and then to 
move back across the Bug and employ delaying tactics in an attempt to slow 
down the massive Soviet attacks. And First Armoured Army only had enough 
forces left, in the second half of July, to delay the offensive before it reached 
Lvov. By 20 July, therefore, Army Group North Ukraine had almost no chance 
of holding eastern Galicia. 


(b) The Enclosure of XIII Army Corps 


The army group HQ had learned, from experience during the 1943 withdrawal, to 
move particularly exposed sections of the front back from the first to the second 
defensive position as soon as Soviet offensives were launched. This was designed to 
avoid substantial losses of men and materials during the initial artillery and air 
bombardment. However, Konev foiled any such plan Army Group North Ukraine 
might have had: he planned an envelopment operation on both sides of Brody, 
an operation which was to cause the centre of the army group’s front to collapse and 
opened up the possibility of pressing forward into the heart of Galicia along the 
Brody—Lvov—Przemysl axis. XII] Army Corps was stationed at the first point on this 
strategically important axis, since First Armoured Army had moved it back to the 
Prinz Eugen Line to protect the highway to Lvov, which was essential for trans- 
porting supplies to the army group front. However, within a few days, the Soviet 
1st Mechanized Cavalry Group and 3rd Guards Armoured Army met north of 
Busk on the Bug, thus successfully completing the first phase of the operation—the 
enclosure of XIII Army Corps.*? 

XIII Army Corps—with Corps Detachment C,** 349th Infantry Division and 
454th Security Division, 14th Waffen SS Division ‘Galicia’, and 349th Infantry 
Division from XXXXVIII Armoured Corps—was trapped in the pocket. On 


53 Glantz and Orenstein, The Battle for the Ukraine, 135-44; Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 
1939-1945, ix. 102-6; Jaggi, ‘Der Ausbruch’, 227 ff. 

°4 The heavy losses in the withdrawal battles in the autumn of 1943 prompted the OKH to form 
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terms of strength. 
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16 July First Armoured Army HQ had still been confident that the gap at Koltov 
could be closed again by Ist and 8th Armoured Divisions mounting an attack on 
the Soviet 3rd Guards Armoured Army flank from the south, while 349th Infantry 
Division attacked it from the north. It had therefore felt that there was no need to 
move XIII Army Corps back behind the Bug. Although there were already signs of 
impending enclosure on 16 July, the high command in Laricut did not decide to 
move XIII Army Corps west until 18 July. By that time, the army corps was already 
surrounded. The only possibility now was to break out of the pocket.** 

As XIII Army Corps was to aim for the escarpment south-west of Zolochiv, 
the commanding general, Gen. Arthur Hauffe, had to realign the corps so that 
Corps Detachment C, which was to be the spearhead, turned to the south. 349th 
Infantry Division, which was to open the circle to the south, was stationed on its 
left.°° The other two divisions were assigned the task of protecting the breakout 
on the north. In making his plans, Hauffe hoped that XXXXVIII Armoured 
Corps would break through from the south and open up a corridor. Although it 
was essential to act quickly in this precarious situation, the corps HQ decided not 
to start the breakout until the next day. As a result of poor organization, which 
prevented preparations being made in good time and delayed the initial attack,” 
the plan could not be executed in time. Even so, the operation got off to a very 
good start because the enemy did not respond immediately. The breakout was the 
target of heavy air attacks, which caused such high losses in Corps Detachment 
C and 349th Infantry Division that the operation almost had to be wound up.>® 
And errors on its own part, such as loss of communications in Corps Detachment 
C, caused serious friction and made unified leadership in the pocket impossible. 
The spearheads finally attempted to fight their way through to XXXXVIII 
Armoured Corps front lines.°? On 20 July the First Armoured Army 
commander-in-chief, Gen. Erhard Raus intervened, ordering the enclosed army 
corps ‘to break through with all divisions on the morning of 21 July, and move 
east past Zolochiv into the wooded mountains south of the highway’,®° but that 
too had no effect. 

As a result of serious command errors by XIII Army Corps HQ and divisional 
staff, as well as the massive resistance of the enemy forces and their overwhelming 
superiority in the air, only parts of Corps Detachment C and 349th Infantry 
Division were able to escape from enemy enclosure. They succeeded in fighting 
their way through to 1st Armoured Division at Zolochiv.°! The bulk of XIII 
Army Corps did not manage to escape from the surrounding enemy forces, and 
ended up in Soviet prisoner-of-war camps. All in all, as a result of the enclosure 
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Map V.v.2. The encirclement of XIII Army Corps at Brody (13 to 23 July 1944) 
Source: OKH situation maps, 13.7, 17.7, and 22.7.1944, BA-MA, Kart RH2, Ost/1085, 1089, and 1094. 


of XIII Army Corps, the army group lost some 40,000 men and all their heavy 
equipment.°? 


(c) The Loss of Unity in the Front North of Lvov 


Although First Armoured Army endeavoured to relieve XIII Army Corps, establish 
a line of interception east of Lvov, and preserve the connection with Fourth 
Armoured Army, the forces available were insufficient. XXXXVIII Armoured 
Corps could not open up the ring round the enclosed army corps, nor could 
XXXXVI Armoured Corps®? re-establish the connection with its neighbour on 
the left. The situation was becoming much more critical in the northern part of the 
army group area, where the enemy had launched a massive attack on both wings of 
Fourth Armoured Army and achieved deep breaches in the front. 


62 Raus, ‘Die Schlacht bei Lemberg’, 839-43; Jaggi, ‘Der Ausbruch’, 227-31; Lange, Korpsabteilung 
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First Ukrainian Front, attacking westwards with three armies between Sokal and 
Zolochiv, broke through the German defences in the Krystynopol and Kamyanka 
Strumilova line on the Bug at the first assault. Kamyanka Strumilova was held but, 
with XIII Army Corps out of the picture, XXXXVI Armoured Corps had been forced 
to move south-west and was consequently unable to intercept the Ist Guards 
Armoured Army offensive north of the town. Harpe now faced the problem that the 
unity of the army group front was in danger of being lost, both in the central section 
and on the left wing, where 1st Belorussian Front had launched an offensive. 

Within a few days, Fourth Armoured Army HQ was obliged—under strong 
enemy pressure—to move its front back to the Chetm—Hrubieszéw line. Above all, 
the enemy advance south of Sokal had forced the army to extend its defensive line 
far to the west. Meanwhile, the Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Army had succeeded 
in extending the deep breach at Kamyanka Strumilova, establishing an operational 
breakthrough to the south and west and breaking the connection between the two 
German armies. This created a 120-kilometre-wide gap between the southern wing 
of XXXXII Corps north of Rava Ruska and the northern flank of XXXXVIII 
Armoured Corps at Zolochiv, a gap through which Konev’s troops were able to 
press forward to the west unimpeded. In this situation, the high command in 
Laricut ordered First Armoured Army HQ to form two groups of forces, one to 
protect the broad area round Lvov, the other to establish a weak security line with 
Fourth Armoured Army to the west of Rava Ruska. The only option was to engage 
in delaying action, since most II] Army Corps and XXXXVI Armoured Corps units 
were still moving in. Nevertheless, the army group had to ensure that the Lvov and 
Tomaszéw Lubelski-Zamoéé area remained in its hands, because the traffic arteries 
that were essential for conveying supplies to both armies all ran through that area. 

While First Armoured Army was able to keep its left flank in the Lvov area 
relatively stable, Fourth Armoured Army was exposed to constant attacks on its 
deep southern flank. Gen. Walther Nehring therefore decided to form the Meden 
Combat Group southwest of Sokal,°4 which was ‘to attack the rear and flanks of 
enemy forces advancing south of Krystynopol’.© The gap in the front in the area of 
XXXXVI Armoured Corps was also to be closed, with 17th Armoured Division 
endeavouring to extend its section of the front to the south. Fourth Armoured 
Army HQ’s plan could not be carried out because the forces available were 
insufficient. In view of the position of the troops in the Rava Ruska area, the 
army group was obliged to place XXXXVI Armoured Corps under the command of 
First Armoured Army, as it had been forced to move south, while the Meden 
Group remained under the command of Fourth Armoured Army HQ.°¢ 


64 The combat group, led by the commander of 17th Armoured Division, Lt.-Gen. Karl-Friedrich 
von der Meden, under the overall command of Fourth Armoured Army HQ, consisted of 17th 
Armoured Division, 219th Infantry Division, Fourth Armoured Army HQ’s shock regiment, and parts 
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70, 19 July 1944, BA-MA RH 21-4/245. 
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All the measures taken by the high command in Laricut proved to be 
inadequate in view of the Soviet 3rd Guards Armoured Army’s rapid advance. 
For example, XXXXII Corps was in danger of being cut off in the rear if sections 
of the enemy army moved north. The Meden Group was therefore instructed to 
engage in mobile combat to prevent possible enclosure.°”? However, it did not 
have sufficient forces to close the 50-kilometre-wide gap at Zhovkva, so the 
1st Guards Armoured Army spearheads were able to reach the Rava Ruska area. 
Konev now sought to use his operational advantage to push on towards Zamoés¢ 
behind Fourth Armoured Army, cutting its rear communication lines. As the 
Germans saw it, the enemy’s intentions were as follows: ‘exploiting the open 
southern flank, [...] first, to follow First Armoured Army west to the 
Rava Ruska—Zamoé¢ road, and then to turn north, unhinge the Bug line, and 
press forward into the deep flank and rear of the armoured army’.°* Harpe now 
had to improvise: he formed a blocking unit which protected the Army’s 
threatened left flank south of Zamoégé;% he then moved his right flank back to 
the north, substantially widening the gap at Rava Ruska. 

In addition to the attacking wedge north of Rava Ruska, the Soviet 4th 
Armoured Army was attacking the III Armoured Corps defensive block further 
south at Peremyshlyany. The Soviet spearheads pierced the German line at the 
interface between III] and XXXXVIII Armoured Corps, posing a serious threat to 
Lvov, the cornerstone of the German defence system. The situation escalated when 
parts of the Soviet 3rd Guards Armoured Army, which were located behind the 
German defensive lines north-west of Zhovkva, veered south-east. Even so, First 
Armoured Army managed to close the gap at Peremyshlyany by 27 July.”° 

Unlike the section at Lvov, the Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Army and 13th 
Army continued to advance almost unimpeded, reaching Rava Ruska by nightfall 
on 20 July. This increased the danger of the army group’s northern area collapsing. 
The massive offensive mounted against Fourth Armoured Army meant that there 
was almost no hope of closing the gap in the front east of the San unless the army 
group received reinforcements. However, on the army group’s southern front, First 
Armoured Army still had enough strength to hold the front line from Zhovkva to 
the upper course of the Dniester and protect the Drohobych oilfields. The army 
group had already deployed all its reserves, so it was scarcely possible to prevent two 
Soviet armies from getting through to the San. In its despair, the army group HQ 
transferred three reserve divisions to the San—Vistula section,’”! to establish a weak 
security line and halt 1st Ukrainian Front’s advance. 

The bulk of Fourth Armoured Army was in an exposed position far to the east of 
the two Soviet spearheads, and Nehring was therefore obliged to deploy his forces 
so that the enemy could not get round either of the army’s two exposed flanks. 
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Fortunately for XXXXII Corps, the enemy attacks on its deep right flank became 
less intense after 21 July because the Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Army had 
advanced so quickly that it no longer had the substance required to mount a 
direct attack. 

On 18 July, while the German First and Fourth Armoured Armies were still 
endeavouring to close the gap at Rava Ruska in the centre of the army group, 
Rokossovsky’s troops launched an offensive at Kovel. Their first assault did serious 
damage to Fourth Armoured Army’s left flank at the interface between Army 
Group Centre and Army Group North Ukraine. The superiority of 1st Belorussian 
Front was so overwhelming that the connection with VIII Corps was broken, and 
the possibility of encirclement could no longer be ruled out. In view of the delicate 
situation, Fourth Armoured Army HQ noted explicitly that ‘with the situation in 
the front and the deep flank becoming more threatening by the hour, immediate 
withdrawal of the armoured army to the Vistula offers the only prospect of keeping 
the units fit to fight, and therefore fit to be assigned further tasks’.’” Despite this 
dramatic situation, the army was obliged to remain in a line far to the east 
of the Vistula and the San, because Hitler rejected the suggestion of a withdrawal 
to the Vistula. 

The enemy had the initiative, and the army group was completely at its mercy. 
The enemy breakthrough north of Lvov, in particular, must have given Harpe 
considerable cause for concern. He simply lacked the necessary force to delay or 
stop Ist Guards Armoured Army’s advance to the San. Now, at the end of July, the 
opportunity presented itself for Konev to advance directly into the Polish industrial 
area of Cracow, if he concentrated all his forces in an attack on the San—Vistula 
section of the front. Army Group North Ukraine’s only hope now was that 
1st Ukrainian Front’s attack would lose momentum. For the desperate position 
of the army group’s neighbour on the left, and the tense situation in the southern 
and western European areas of operations,’* precluded any possibility of the 
OKH despatching fresh units to establish more stable defensive positions in the 
San—Vistula section of the front. 


(d) The Breakthrough on the Army Group’s Northern Wing 


When 1st Belorussian Front launched the Brest—Lublin operation against Army 
Group North Ukraine’s left wing on 18 July, it found itself up against LVI 
Armoured Corps and VHI Corps, which were defending the section of the front 
to the west and north-west of Kovel with five German divisions and a Hungarian 
reserve unit. Both corps’ forces consisted almost entirely of infantry, and they were 
seriously short of tanks, assault guns, and artillery. There were only about 100 tanks 
and assault guns, and 160 heavy anti-tank cannon to employ in the battle against 
almost 600 enemy armoured vehicles. Given the shortage of heavy weaponry and 
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the numerical inferiority, there was little chance of successfully resisting a massive 
attack by 1st Belorussian Front, which, by the middle of July, was already deployed 
in the region of Kovel with 2nd Armoured Army, 8th Guards Army, and 47th, 
69th, and 70th Armies.”4 

Rokossovsky used 1st Belorussian Front’s immense force potential to achieve a 
breakthrough of almost 100 kilometres through the German defensive system at 
the first assault. For the purposes of the offensive, 1st Belorussian Front HQ had 
allocated a 1-kilometre-wide combat section to each rifle division. The infantry 
attack had strong artillery backing, with approximately 360 cannon per combat 
section. There was no doubt that Rokossovsky would get around the German 
defensive block in front of Brest-Litovsk in the south-west, and press forward in the 
general direction of Lublin and Warsaw.’> Army Group North Ukraine was 
powerless in the face of this enormous fighting force. 

The attack on VII Corps on 17 July, in the section held by the Hungarian 12th 
Reserve Division, had caused the defensive front to waver. So when the Brest— 
Lublin operation was launched on the following day, the three Soviet armies 
encountered a Fourth Armoured Army left wing that was already weakened. 
Although Harpe decided, that same day, to move VIII Corps’ defensive positions 
back to a shortened line, the corps still had insufficient forces to hold the section of 
the front for long. 

On 18 July Rokossovsky launched 8th Guards Army and 47th and 69th Armies, 
with 15 rifle divisions, on a major offensive against Fourth Armoured Army’s left 
wing.”° The three armies advanced on either side of the Kovel—Lublin railway line, 
directing the main effort at the defensive positions of LVI Armoured Corps. The 
armoured corps put up a vigorous defence but the enemy forces were so much 
stronger that it was a lost cause. The German defence had to contend not only with 
stronger forces on the ground but also with enemy superiority in the air and massive 
deployment of ground-attack aircraft. As a result, the Soviet forces achieved 
deep breaches in the defensive front on the very first day of the operation.” 
1st Belorussian Front’s intention was thus already clear at this early stage, namely 
that its left wing should break through the defence system constructed to the east of 
the Bug and advance rapidly to the river.”8 

In view of the critical situation in the Kovel area, Harpe had already authorized 
Fourth Armoured Army HQ to move the army’s left flank back to the Bug line.’? 
However, the decision proved to be highly problematical for LVI Armoured Corps, 
because that section of the Bug line was only partly constructed. As a result of the 
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armoured corps’ heavy losses, the fighting strength on Fourth Armoured Army’s 
left wing steadily declined, so there was little hope of halting the Soviet offensive at 
the Bug.®° Fourth Armoured Army HQ had to assume that 1st Belorussian Front 
would push forward to the Vistula, as well as turn north and roll up Army Group 
Centre from its southern flank.®! 

LVI Armoured Corps was only partially able to withstand the Soviet assault. 
Three days after the operation was launched, the corps already found itself in a 
critical situation’? when enemy spearheads crossed the Bug on its northern and 
southern flanks while it was still massively engaged in defending its position east of 
the river. The Fourth Armoured Army commander-in-chief was seriously con- 
cerned about the situation on the left flank, in particular, where there was a danger 
that the connection with VIII Army Corps might be cut. When the Soviet Brest— 
Lublin operation was launched, VIII Army Corps had only just managed to 
maintain the link with its neighbour on the right by dint of the most strenuous 
efforts.®3 It was to be feared that the enemy would ‘endeavour to encircle Fourth 
Armoured Army operationally by the Russian 1st Armoured Army, advancing via 
Sokal and past the southern wing of Second Army north of Brest, cut its commu- 
nication lines with the west, and, after reaching the immediate operational objective 
of Brest-Litovsk, create the necessary conditions for an operational advance on 
Warsaw’.®4 All Fourth Armoured Army could do was employ delaying tactics to 
slow the pace of the enemy attack, while withdrawing, section by section, to the 
San—Vistula line. Given its inferior strength, with only eleven infantry divisions 
with 15 to 20 operational tanks and about 160 assault guns at its disposal on 
18 July,®° Nehring had no alternative but to withdraw to the front line constructed 
on the left bank of the Bug. 

Despite the critical situation, the OKH was determined that Fourth Armoured 
Army should remain in its positions on the west bank of the Bug. But, as at Rava 
Ruska, there were already signs on the Army’s left wing that the Bug line would 
shortly be lost. The German troops were virtually helpless in the face of the attack 
by the Soviet 47th and 69th Armies, especially as ‘LVI Armoured Corps was simply 
overrun by the massive enemy infantry forces’.8° The two corps on the army 
group’s left wing nevertheless managed, by calling on their last remaining reserves, 
to preserve the unity of the front north of the Kovel—Chetm railway line, even 
though VIII Army Corps too was under massive attack by 8th Guards Army.*” 
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On the fourth day of the Brest—Lublin operation, after the Soviet 47th and 69th 
Armies had received reinforcements to make up for their losses, the German 
defensive front west of the Bug collapsed. Only small combat groups, forming a 
security line, attempted to delay the enemy advance to the Sawin—Wiodawa road. 
But the armoured corps was unable to reduce the momentum of the 69th Army 
attack. The army group had moved VIII Army Corps back to the Bug line, but this 
tactical measure did not suffice to stop 8th Guards Army. VII Army Corps too was 
now obliged to move its right wing back to the west. 1st Belorussian Front was now 
able to complete the breakthrough at the interface between LVI Armoured Corps 
and VIII Corps. The Red Army took advantage of the gap at Sawin to push rapidly 
to the west, with the result that by 20 July the enemy stood in the deep flanks of 
both army corps.®8 

In view of the events at Sawin, the army group concluded that 1st Belorussian 
Front would ‘take advantage of the good roads to press westwards en masse towards 
Lublin while dispatching some units to try to take Chelm. It [the enemy] would 
also attempt, using more shock troops, to roll up the VIII Army Corps defence on 
the Bug northwards and take Wlodawa.’8? The Soviet 69th Army broke through 
the security line north-west of Chelm on 21 July. Lublin now lay open and virtually 
unprotected in the path of the advancing Soviet 2nd Armoured Army, as there was 
only a weak security line on the Wieprz guarding the eastern approach to the city.°° 
The Soviet 69th Army threatened to penetrate LVI Armoured Corps’ northern 
flank, cutting off the retreat to the Vistula. Nehring now wanted to shorten the 
section defended by XXXXII Army Corps, so that he could take one of its divisions 
out of the front to secure the deep left flank. As the Soviet 69th Army was 
concentrating on taking Lublin, the armoured corps was able to stabilize its left 
flank temporarily. However, at this stage in the operation, the army commanders’ 
hands were tied, because ‘the enemy is taking advantage of the breakthrough, 
pushing its armoured and motorized forces relentlessly westwards, and pressing 
into the Lublin fortified place from the west in the afternoon’.?! The almost 900- 
strong garrison, consisting mainly of local defence conscripts and anti-aircraft 
defence personnel, mustered all its forces to repel the attack. Lublin had been 
designated a ‘fortified place’ by Hitler, but it had no chance of successfully 
defending itself for long, nor was it strong enough to tie down major enemy 
troop concentrations in the long term.” Despite the acute threat, Harpe decided 
that Lublin, “as an important node, cannot be surrendered without a struggle, 
especially at a time when there are still some forces east of the fortified place’.?4 
However, the army group was in favour of giving up Lublin because, ‘given its 
location and the forces allocated to it, it was unable to fulfil its mission of tying 
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down strong Russian forces’.°4 The commander-in-chief therefore repeatedly asked 
the OKH to cancel the designation of Lublin as a fortified place. Despite all those 
misgivings, Hitler stuck obstinately to his decision.?° In view of the developments 
at Lublin, Fourth Armoured Army concluded, in its situation report, that 
1st Belorussian Front intended to press forward to the bend in the Vistula east of 
Radom and cross the river at Pulawy. This conclusion was in line with Rokossovsky’s 
operational plan, which was that Lublin should be taken quickly and the Soviet 2nd 
Armoured Army and 69th Army should advance rapidly to the Vistula.°° With 69th 
Army engaged in driving LVI Armoured Corps south, and 47th Army endeavouring 
to roll up VIII Corps from the south at Wtodawa, the Soviet enemy had created the 
conditions for increasing the gap between the German corps and then pressing on to 
the Vistula without any appreciable impediment.” 

In the area of operations between Lublin and the Bug, 1st Belorussian Front was 
taking advantage of the army group’s weakness to put Rokossovsky’s operational 
plan into effect, steadily extending the area of the breakthrough and also advancing 
north-east towards Warsaw. That would break up the army group’s right flank and 
roll back, from the south, its remaining front east of the Vistula.?® On 24 July, at 
this critical stage in the fighting, the high command in Cracow received Hitler’s 
directive on the future conduct of operations on the eastern front. The directive 
took account of the current situation on the army group’s left flank, in that the 
OKH was to place VIII Army Corps under the command of Army Group Centre. 
At the same time, Hitler assigned the army group the task of restoring the front’s 
connection with its neighbour on the right.?? 

Although Army Group North Ukraine’s section of the front had been reduced 
by the reassignment of VIII Army Corps, the situation on its northern flank 
remained tense. The Soviet 69th Army was not only attempting to take Lublin, 
which was encircled on 23 July, but was also threatening Fourth Armoured Army’s 
deep flank. Only mobile combat by LVI Armoured Corps saved the left wing from 
penetration. Although the armoured corps’ northern wing was holding its ground 
against the enemy pressure, Fourth Armoured Army HQ nevertheless had to secure 
the army’s withdrawal to the west. It therefore gradually moved the armoured corps 
back to the Wieprz section of the front. 

On 22 July, when it became clear that the Vistula section was in danger, the 
army group had already assigned to Fourth Armoured Army HQ responsibility for 
securing the stretch of river between Nisko and Deblin. The army group placed two 
reserve divisions under its command for the purpose: 18th Artillery Division was 
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deployed behind the point of concentration of the armoured army’s defences in the 
San—Vistula triangle, and 174th Reserve Division was given the task of securing the 
west bank of the Vistula on both sides of the Cheltm—Lublin—Putawy—Radom 
road.!°° However, the security line between Annopol and Deblin was in very 
great danger, because the Soviet 69th Army was driving LVI Armoured Corps 
south. Given the lack of reserves, the army group could only hope that, after 
advancing more than 150 kilometres, the Soviet forces would no longer have the 
offensive strength to overcome the river line. 

At the end of July, the Lublin fortified place was the last obstacle standing in the way 
of 1st Belorussian Front’s advance from the Bug to the Vistula. The Soviet forces 
surrounded the city. By the second day of the siege, it was apparent that the weak 
garrison forces could not cope with the attacks. The army group commander-in-chief 
nevertheless decided to dispatch 17th Armoured Division to relieve the ‘fortified place’, 
because ‘holding Lublin had proved to be thoroughly worthwhile’.!°! By 24 July it was 
clear that the city was about to be lost completely. A radio message from the 
commander read: ‘A few houses still in our hands. Impossible to wait any longer. 
Request permission for immediate breakout.’!°? The armoured unit’s attempts to 
relieve the city having failed, the OKH finally, after lengthy discussions, gave its 
consent.!93 So, on 25 July, some 300 to 400 men attempted to fight their way through 
to the German lines, which about 170 of them reached on the following day.!4 

After taking Lublin, the Soviet forces increased the pressure on LVI Armoured 
Corps’ northern flank. The corps was now engaged in fierce defensive battles at 
Krasnystaw; once again, it had to withdraw to the west. Some of the Soviet 69th 
Army forces no longer required at Lublin pressed on to the Vistula at Annopol, 
posing a strong threat to the corps’ rear communication lines. The first enemy units 
had already reached the Vistula, where they encountered 174th Reserve Division’s 
weak security line at Pulawy. At the same time, the situation on the San at Jarostaw 
had become so acute that even the hard-pressed LVI Armoured Corps had to 
dispatch some units to endeavour to halt the advance of the Soviet 1st Guards 
Armoured Army and 13th Army. Fourth Armoured Army lost a substantial part of 
the forces securing its northern flank. Now, at last, it received permission from the 
OKH to ‘move west as far as it considered possible and essential in order to avoid 
being outflanked’.! In the altered conditions, which made it impossible to hold out 
east of the Vistula, the only option was to withdraw immediately to the San—Vistula 
line. Rokossovsky redirected the offensive towards Warsaw and Siedlce.!°° So the 
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pressure on the armoured corps’ left flank eased off at the end of July, and it was able 
to withdraw to the west bank of the Vistula, where it took over the defence of the area 
between Annopol and Janowiec. This successful withdrawal saved Fourth Armoured 
Army, at the last minute, from ‘being outflanked on both sides east of the Vistula’!°” 
and destroyed. However, LVI Armoured Corps succeeded only partially in keeping 
the enemy forces on the eastern bank of the Vistula, and the Soviets were able to 
establish several bridgeheads.1°° Although efforts to drive the Red Army from the left 
bank of the Vistula were only partly successful,!°? Fourth Armoured Army estab- 
lished its left flank on the Vistula at the end of July, and the situation there improved 
after the OKH inserted Ninth Army in the section of the front north of Pulawy, thus 
closing the gap between Fourth Armoured Army and Second Army. 

The Wehrmacht’s inferiority became clear on Army Group North Ukraine’s left 
wing in the second half of July, when Rokossovsky’s troops broke through ‘the best 
possibly secured section of Germany’s eastern front’ at the first assault.!!° Harpe 
was able to palliate the crisis to some extent by employing mobile tactics, taking 
advantage of the Soviet high command’s intention to roll up Army Group Centre’s 
defensive positions from the south and weaken the central section of the eastern 
front so as to open up a direct route to the very centre of German power, Berlin. 


(e) Fourth Armoured Army’s Withdrawal to the Vistula 


After 1st Belorussian Front had taken up position at Kovel and 1st Ukrainian Front 
had advanced to the San, the mass of Fourth Armoured Army had been compressed 
into the Chefm—Zamoés¢ area, west of the Bug. That was where it stood on 24 July, 
completely isolated, with enemy forces rapidly approaching its 120-kilometre-deep 
flank as they advanced westwards.!!! The army had to withdraw to the Vistula 
without delay if it was to avoid encirclement. Although Hitler had refused Fourth 
Armoured Army HQ permission to withdraw behind the Vistula section of the 
front, Harpe partly acceded to its request to move back to the Vistula section.!!* 
He insisted that ‘the Zamos¢—Krasnystaw area must be held’, but stressed how 
important it was for the purpose of future operations ‘to maintain a continuous 
front and to avoid encirclement’.!!3 Fourth Armoured Army was already out- 
flanked on both sides by enemy forces. However, Konev did not order part of 
3rd Guards Army to move north, nor did Rokossovsky order 69th Army units to 
press in to the south. So, until 25 July, Fourth Armoured Army still had a corridor 
south of Lublin, which it was to use for its withdrawal. 
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Hitler wanted the front to be held at the Bug, but Fourth Armoured Army had 
been gradually withdrawing from the Chelm—Zamoéé area since 23 July and 
moving west, constantly fighting off the advancing 3rd Guards Army. When 
XXXXII Corps secured the withdrawal movement at Frampol, 70 kilometres 
south of Lublin, Konev ordered 3rd Guards Army to move in from the south 
and cut off the escape route. At the same time, 1st Belorussian Front attacked LVI 
Armoured Corps’ left flank on 24 July, after Lublin had fallen.!!4 

The OKH held firmly to its decision that Fourth Armoured Army was to defend 
on the Zamosé—Krasnystaw line.!!> Only on 24 July, when the situation on LVI 
Armoured Corps’ northern flank clearly deteriorated and it became virtually 
impossible to hold the security line at Krasnystaw, did the OKH authorize 
withdrawal to the Wieprz section of the front. The OKH’s hesitation prompted 
Fourth Armoured Army HQ to note in its 24 July situation report that: 


only rapid and comprehensive decisions [. . .] now [offer] any prospect of maintaining, 
at least to some extent, the fighting strength of the XXXXIJ Army Corps and 
LVI Armoured Corps divisions—which are succumbing to the speed and mobility 
of the enemy forces operating against their flanks—and enabling them to defend the 
San-Vistula line with the inadequate forces and means so far granted to the army in its 
section of the front.!!¢ 


In spite of the deep breach in the area between the Bug and the San, which the 
Soviet 3rd Guards Army exploited in intensive attacks on Fourth Armoured 
Army’s right flank, the German units managed to reach the Wieprz section at the 
last moment, some XXXXII Corps units having to fight their way through 
against considerable resistance from the enemy. However, despite the successful 
withdrawal, conditions in the army’s area of operations were by no means calmer, as 
1st Guards Armoured Army had broken through LIX Corps’ defensive positions on 
the San between Jarostaw and Przemysl. At this stage, the armoured army urgently 
needed all its strong units if it was to reach the Vistula—San line without incurring 
substantial losses, but on 25 July the army group ordered Fourth Armoured Army 
HQ to relinquish certain units for transfer to the central section of the army group 
front. They were to carry out counter-attacks in the breakthrough area in order to 
close the gap in that section of the front and prevent the San—Vistula line from 
being rolled up. For that purpose, the army group took 88th Infantry Division and 
17th Armoured Division from Fourth Armoured Army HQ’s left wing, and 
transferred them to the seriously endangered central section. Harpe felt obliged 
to concede that Fourth Armoured Army should ‘move west as far as it considered 
possible and essential in order to avoid being outflanked’.!!7 Both units were to be 
deployed in LVI Armoured Corps’ combat zone that very day. 
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The army group HQ intended to establish a bridgehead in the Vistula—San 
triangle, in order to attack the 1st Guards Armoured Army spearheads already 
operating in the area, and drive them back to the east bank of the San. Despite the 
situation of XXXXII Corps, which was under constant attack from 3rd Guards 
Army forces and was engaged in a race with the enemy to reach the Vistula line, the 
OKH ordered the bridgehead to be established at Annopol. In addition, the army 
group requested the transfer of two infantry divisions behind the army’s right wing 
at Sandomierz. As a result, the situation of XXXXII Corps deteriorated once again. 
This substantial crisis was overcome by the evening of 28 July, when the first units 
reached the San at Nisko, avoiding the danger of being outflanked.!18 

LVI Armoured Corps, on the other hand, was assigned the task of establishing a 
defensive line on the west bank of the Vistula, running north from Annopol to the 
junction with Army Group Centre at Janowiec. The gap between Army Group Centre 
and Army Group North Ukraine to the north of Pulawy had been successfully closed 
by the insertion of Ninth Army, but the OKH still feared that enemy forces might be 
able to break through at the interface between the two army groups. This was to be 
prevented by Fourth Armoured Army conducting its defensive combat with the point 
of concentration on its left wing.!!? After the heavy losses in the withdrawal battles, 
Fourth Armoured Army HQ was forced to conclude that, ‘with these scant and in 
most cases extremely weary forces, taking up what are only nominally prepared 
positions [...] in stretches of the front that are inevitably far overextended, neither 
the bridgehead nor the San—Vistula line can be held for long against a planned attack 
by strong enemy forces’.!?° Fourth Armoured Army HQ therefore requested permis- 
sion not to establish the bridgehead and to employ its few forces to defend its section of 
the front effectively. The army group HQ agreed with this analysis of the situation, so 
Harpe endeavoured to persuade the OKH to amend the operations order. 

While the bulk of Fourth Armoured Army was withdrawing according to plan, 
the Ist Guards Armoured Army spearhead was pressing ahead through the gap, 
which was more than 50 kilometres wide, and the first Soviet tanks crossed the 
Vistula at Baranéw on 29 July. There was only a small defence force at this point, 
so the armoured army was unable to clear up the penetration. 1st Ukrainian Front 
established a bridgehead on the west bank of the Vistula at the first assault.!*! 
The Soviet 3rd Guards Army too succeeded in breaking through the defensive front 
on the San between Jarostaw and Przemysl in the last few days of July. By the end of 
the month it stood on the Sanok—Krosno—Rzeszéw line, threatening Fourth 
Armoured Army’s southern flank. Above all, 1st Guards Army, which was pushing 
northwest at Jaroslaw, was aiming to advance in the direction of Sokoléw and 
confront the armoured army defending the Vistula. !7? 
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The conditions in the central section of Army Group North Ukraine forced 
Harpe to take incisive measures at the end of July to prevent the enemy forces 
advancing any further and to restore a continuous front. The army group accord- 
ingly assigned Fourth Armoured Army the task of “defending the west bank of the 
San downstream from Nisko, and the Vistula, including the Annopol bridgehead. 
It forces shall be kept to a minimum in view of the planned offensive operation.’!74 
The army group’s order left Fourth Armoured Army HQ free to evacuate the 
Annopol bridgehead if operational considerations made it necessary to do so.!*4 
The situation led the OKH to decide ‘that Fourth Armoured Army’s task is to 
prevent the enemy from crossing the Vistula in any circumstances’.!*° The OKH 
also specified that the bridgehead was to be held only so long as the available forces 
were not needed for more important tasks. So, after a prolonged tug-of-war, the 
problem was now solved to the mutual advantage of the army group and Fourth 
Armoured Army. 

The last units of Fourth Armoured Army reached the defensive positions in the 
San—Vistula triangle in the course of 28 July. Since, despite all the defensive efforts, 
advance units of 1st Guards Armoured Army had broken through the Nisko— 
Baranow security line and crossed the Vistula in the Baranéw area, the Fourth 
Armoured Army commander-in-chief decided to evacuate the bridgehead and to 
use the forces that became available to clear the area south of Sandomierz and secure 
the armoured army’s right flank against encirclement by enemy forces. The 
armoured army had only just escaped a threat of encirclement, but it now had to 
move its southern flank west again if it was to prevent an enemy thrust against its 
rear. By 30 July the whole of LVI Armoured Corps had moved to the left bank of 
the Vistula and taken up positions along the Vistula and on the San, which curved 
west towards Barandéw south of Sandomierz. Fourth Armoured Army settled in on 
the river line, giving the advancing enemy forces no time to recover or to establish a 
stable defensive front. 

Although considerable losses had been incurred during the withdrawal from the 
Bug to the Vistula, Army Group North Ukraine, with a great deal of luck, had 
nevertheless managed to save an entire army from destruction. The enemy had at 
least been thwarted in its rapid push west into central Poland. The insertion of 
Ninth Army had closed the gap between Army Group Centre and its neighbour to 
the south, and the enemy advance to the Vistula and the San north of Nisko had 
been brought to a standstill for the time being. The army group now had to devote 
all its attention to its central section in order to halt the enemy forces that had 
broken through there and—if at all possible—drive them back to the San. 


(f) The Crisis on the Middle San 


At the beginning of the last ten days of July, Army Group North Ukraine faced an 
existential crisis, having failed to close the gap between First and Fourth Armoured 
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Armies in the Rava Ruska—Lvov area. Both armies were engaged in fierce defensive 
battles at this point, so the high command in Cracow could not take units away 
from the front to close the gap. Nor was there any hope of further forces being 
assigned to the army group. By 22 July Army Group South Ukraine alone had 
transferred five armoured divisions and two shock brigades to its neighbour on the 
left,!*° and it had no more reserves. The Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Army was 
able to advance towards the San through the 75-kilometre-wide gap at Rava Ruska, 
almost without impediment. How was the San line to be held now, and the collapse 
of the army group front in central Galicia prevented? There were only three reserve 
divisions west of the San, hardly a strong enough force to protect the San—Vistula 
line, which was more than 300 kilometres long. Given the rapid tempo of the 
1st Guards Armoured Army attacks, the army group had to act quickly to prevent 
the central section of its front collapsing at the San itself: There was very little room 
for manoeuvre. The enemy advance forces would be on the east bank of the San by 
22 July or thereabouts, and by 23 July 1st Guards Armoured Army had already 
reached the high ground at Jarostaw on the east bank, while the Soviet 13th Army 
had advanced to Radymno, 20 kilometres south of Jarostaw, with little resistance 
from the German forces. So Konev had very nearly achieved the operational 
objective set by the Stavka, namely to liberate Galicia and advance into the 
industrial area of southern Poland.!?7 

The army group moved LIX Armoured Corps staff to the Rzeszéw area where, 
with 24th Armoured Division and 208th Infantry Division, they were to set up 
improvised defences to prevent Soviet forces from crossing the river and establish- 
ing bridgeheads. In addition to the one reserve division, LIX Armoured Corps 
deployed the two strong fighting units in the front sections at Jarostaw and 
Przemysl. On 25 July the Soviet forces already broke through the improvised San 
defensive line—I1st Guards Armoured Army north of Jarostaw and 13th Army at 
Rudnik.!?8 Thus, the ‘Directive on the Conduct of Operations on the Eastern 
Front’ was a dead letter after only two days. It had stipulated that the army group 
was to hold the area of Lvov and Stanislavov, and, with the forces arriving from 
Army Group South Ukraine, ‘[launch an attack] northwards between Lvov and the 
San, in order to destroy the enemy forces that had broken through and close the gap 
between First and Fourth Armoured Armies’. Above all, as Hitler had ordered, 
‘enemy forces were to be prevented from crossing the river’.!?? In view of this 
situation, Harpe ordered LIX Army Corps to delay the enemy advance until 
reinforcements arrived. The German defensive efforts centred on the two traffic 
nodes of Jarostaw and Przemysl, which were the cornerstones of the German 
defence on the San and must therefore remain in German hands for as long as 
possible. At this point, the army group commander, Harpe, was still confident that 
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‘the enemy can be driven east in a series of concentric attacks, once our own 
reinforcements have arrived and a First Armoured Army group has been formed 
west of Sambor’.13° The reinforcements would launch their counter-offensive at 
the beginning of August. This optimism was prompted, in particular, by Hitler’s 
directive of 23 July, according to which the army group was to have an additional 
army HQ inserted in the gap between First and Fourth Armoured Armies. 
The OKH also announced that three infantry divisions would be brought in to 
overcome the operational crisis.!>1 

Although the west bank of the San on both sides of Jarostaw was secured by the 
strong 24th Armoured Division, the Soviet 13th Army crossed the river on 26 July 
and pressed on towards the Vistula, north of the German defensive block. 
LIX Armoured Corps delayed the Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Army advance 
west of Jarostaw for a time, but it was unable to prevent strong sections of 3rd 
Guards Armoured Army from crossing the river between Jarostaw and Przemysl, 
and advancing rapidly to the Wistoka river. On 27 July the corps withdrew to the 
west in order to avoid encirclement. !? 

Harpe decided to launch local counter-offensives in which separate groups would 
attack Sambor and Rzeszéw respectively. The concentric attack on Przemysl would 
then restore a continuous defensive front between Sambor and Przemysl, and on 
the San.!%? As the deployment of the two groups could not be completed before the 
beginning of August,!54 17th Army had to delay the enemy offensive east of the 
Sanok—Krosno—Rzeszéw line by means of mobile combat. During its offensive 
preparations, the high command in Cracow also had to take measures to limit 
1st Guards Armoured Army’s advance to the Vistula. The Soviet spearheads crossed 
the San on 25 July. All attempts to bring the Soviet forces to a standstill were 
fruitless, and by 29 July they had reached the Vistula at Baranéw and established a 
bridgehead on the west bank. 

When, at the end of July, the German defence on the San collapsed in the face of 
the massive onslaught by 1st Ukrainian Front, the army group endeavoured to 
mount a defence against the Soviet offensive by establishing tactical strongpoints 
west of the river. Harpe had originally intended to attack 1st Guards Armoured 
Army from the flanks and in the centre of the breakthrough at Rzeszéw, in order to 
cut the spearheads’ rear communication lines. II] Armoured Corps was standing in 
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the south ready for this counter-offensive, and the army group assembled another 
detachment south of Sandomierz, on the northern edge of the breakthrough. The 
army group could not expect to receive any reinforcements, so Fourth Armoured 
Army HQ was obliged to provide three divisions for the purpose, despite the risk of 
encirclement. While 72nd and 88th Infantry Divisions established a security line 
from the San at Rozwadéw to the Vistula north of Baranéw, 17th Armoured 
Division was moved to the Rzeszéw area. With the forces deployed in these 
positions, the high command in Cracow hoped to re-establish the front between 
Sandomierz and Rzeszéw by means of concentric attacks on 1st Guards Armoured 
Army’s flanks. A similar operation was planned for HII Armoured Corps, which was 
to launch an attack from the Chyr6w—Sambor line and, in cooperation with 208th 
Infantry Division and 23rd Armoured Division, close the gap between Rzesz6w— 
Przemysl and Sambor.!° 

In view of developments, Harpe was obliged to launch the offensive at the end of 
July, because any further delay would have drastically reduced the chances of 
success.!3° The army group decided not to wait for the forces that were still on 
the way, but to launch an attack immediately on the flanks of the enemy forces 
advancing through the gap, in order to re-establish the San—Vistula front, cut their 
rear communication lines, and destroy them.!%7 In spite of this plan, the offensive, 
both north of Rzeszéw and from the Chyréw—Sambor line, had no decisive effect 
because 1st Ukrainian Front, with forces that were vastly superior in every respect 
and with massive air support, quickly repelled the German attacks. Konev now 
proceeded to launch a massive offensive according to plan, with three armies 
advancing in a north-westerly direction. The intention was to prevent the Germans 
from establishing a defensive front along the Vistula. For that purpose, Konev 
needed to establish large bridgeheads on the west bank of the Vistula.13* Despite 
Soviet superiority, however, only 1st Guards Armoured Army managed to achieve 
the aim of the operation by establishing a bridgehead at Baranéw. The German 
forces were defeated there, and Harpe could only minimize the crisis. 


(g) The Developments on the Army Group’s Southern Wing 


While 1st Ukrainian Front was advancing to the San through the gap in the front 
on both sides of Rava Ruska, First Armoured Army HQ received a directive setting 
out the basic principles for the conduct of operations in the area east of Lvov and in 
the Carpathian fringe. It stipulated that First Armoured Army was to ‘hold the front 
on the Drohobych—Lvov protective position—Lvov—north-west Lvov [...] line, 
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and ensure its continuity’.!9? Although the army HQ had already moved the point 
of concentration of the defence to the left wing as a result of enemy pressure, a crisis 
was developing in the section of the front before Lvov. The Soviet 4th Armoured 
Army had broken through the positions north-west of Peremyshlyany, so that II 
and XXXXVIII Armoured Corps were again threatened with encirclement. If the 
front was to be held before Lvov, the armoured army would have to close the gap at 
Peremyshlyany and eliminate the enemy forces that had broken through. Harpe 
planned to block the Soviet breakthrough north of Lvov at the end of July, so the 
army group command ordered First Armoured Army HQ ‘to assemble the bulk of 
the mobile units [...] with all speed in the area west of Lvov, so that they can 
intervene to prevent encirclement of the west wing and then advance north-west, 
depending on how the situation develops’.!4° 

While First Armoured Army was striving to maintain the stability of its left wing, 
as well as to avoid any withdrawal in the Carpathian fringe and prevent the loss of 
Lvov, the situation in the army group’s southern section appeared to be relatively 
quiet. The Hungarian 1st Army was maintaining contact with its neighbour on the 
right. Although it had been obliged to transfer its German units (68th Infantry 
Division and 101st Light Infantry Division) to First Armoured Army, it was 
nevertheless holding the positions in the Carpathian fringe. However, in view of 
the tense situation, this was not enough, and the Hungarian 1st Army was obliged to 
extend its section of the front further north after 23 July so that more forces would be 
available to strengthen First Armoured Army’s left wing. In response to the situation 
north of Lvov, First Armoured Army also moved XXIV Armoured Corps back from 
the Styrpa to Berezhany on the Zolota Lypa, a tributary of the Dniester. As a result, 
75th, 208th, and 254th Infantry Divisions became available and were dispatched to 
strengthen XXXXVIII Armoured Corps in the Peremyshlyany area. Although the 
corps was under massive attack by 38th Army in the right-hand part of its area, the 
threat to its left wing proved to be much more dangerous, because the Soviet 4th 
Armoured Army attacked the wide bend on the western flank in an attempt to roll up 
the corps from the north. Only when the armoured corps had been reinforced and 
First Armoured Army had withdrawn to the Zolota Lypa river, did the situation 
become less tense. However, there was still a risk that the Soviet forces might 
nevertheless still fulfil their mission to take Lvov from the south.'4! 

As a result of Hitler’s directive of 23 July, according to which Army Group 
North Ukraine was also required to hold both the Carpathian front and the 
Stanislavov—Lvov area,!4? First Armoured Army was forced to remain in the 
positions before Lvov despite the ever-increasing risk of encirclement. However, 
the section of the front extending north before Lvov effectively held up the Soviet 
38th Army in its advance to the San. 
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Up to 25 July, First Armoured Army had managed to hold the strategically 
important section of the front at Lvov, which covered access to the industrial area of 
southern Poland, and also to repel limited local attacks against the southern section 
of the army’s front, but the situation changed radically in the last few days of July. 
On 25 July the army group command formed Army Detachment Raus, thus 
ensuring unified conduct of operations on its right wing by placing the Hungarian 
Ist Army under the command of First Armoured Army. The detachment’s main 
remit was to defend the Carpathian fringe, and General Raus was allowed a degree 
of latitude, in that the high command in Cracow simply ordered him to ‘move the 
front salient north of the Dniester back gradually to the southern bank of the 
Dniester, abandoning Lvov’.!43 The detachment was to engage in defence only on 
the southern bank of the river between Sambor and Stanislavov in order, above all, 
to protect the Drohobych oilfields. The fact that Lvov had to be abandoned was 
attributable to errors in the conduct of operations by the high command in Cracow, 
and to the very small degree of operational latitude which the OKH allowed the 
army group. !“4 In addition, on 24 July the Soviet 3rd Guards Armoured Army was 
already north of the city, having advanced to Przemysl on the San. Konev now 
intended to implement the Stavka’s operational plan to enclose the Galician 
metropolis with three armies and destroy III Armoured Corps, for which task the 
Soviet 4th Guards Armoured Army, 4th Armoured Army, and 60th Army were 
available.!4° First Armoured Army HQ therefore had no alternative but to abandon 
the Lvov region and withdraw both II] and XXXXVI Armoured Corps to the 
Dniester by the end of July.!4° The army detachment moved its armoured units, as 
ordered, to the Chyréw—Sambor area, where they prepared for the counter- 
offensive. In view of the precarious situation west of the San, Army Group 
North Ukraine HQ planned to launch a concentric attack on Przemysl, with II] 
Armoured Corps from the Chyré6w—Sambor line and LIX Corps from the Rzeszéw 
area, in order to cut off and destroy the enemy forces that had broken through. 
Its stated aim was ‘to restore a continuous front between Sambor and Przemysl, and 
on the San’.!47 

The pressure which the Soviet 1st Guards Army brought to bear on First 
Armoured Army’s left wing did indeed force Raus to move the defensive front 
back gradually to the Dniester at Rudki, but it was not strong enough to force the 
German troops to abandon the Drohobych-Stryi oilfields. The oilfields, which 
were important for the war economy, were threatened in July 1944 not only by the 
enemy forces assembled in the Lvov—Berezhany area, but also by the Soviet 18th 
Army from the front salient at Kolomyia. If 18th Army were to advance along the 
Stanislavov—Dolina axis, the Soviet forces would have a good prospect of pressing 
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forward into the Drohobych region. On 14 July Konev instructed 18th Army and 
1st Guards Army to plan an operation to take possession of the oilfields. After 
completing the preparations, the army launched the offensive east of Stanislavov on 
21 July. At the same time, 18th Army launched an offensive at Delatyn against the 
Hungarian Ist Army,!4% which proved to be too weak to withstand the massive 
assault. The shortening of the front south of Kuty on 24 July had very little effect 
on the Hungarians’ ability to resist.'4° While VI Corps essentially held its defensive 
positions at Delatyn in this phase of the battle, the Hungarian VII Corps collapsed 
completely, leaving access to the Carpathian passes in the neighbourhood of the 
Beskid and Toronya passes nearly open. So the army group’s right front too was not 
free from crisis. Harpe now faced the prospect of losing the connection with Army 
Group South Ukraine. Within two days, 18th Army forced the Honved units back 
to the foot of the Carpathians. To avoid a disaster, Raus ordered XI Corps!°° to 
establish secure defences on the Bolechéw-Dolina line, in order to prevent the 
enemy from advancing across the Carpathians. Although the situation on Army 
Group North Ukraine’s right wing was stabilized, Army Group South Ukraine was 
seriously concerned, above all about the prospect of losing the connection with the 
Hungarian 1st Army. Fortunately, XI Corps was able to intercept the Soviet 
advance and move the front further to the south once more, and the Hungarian 
VI Corps also managed to hold a weak security line at the foot of the Carpathian 
forest. As a result, the Drohobych region remained in German hands, and 
the continuity of the front with Army Group South Ukraine was preserved. 
The Hungarian 1st Army came to a halt on the Kuty—Delatyn—west of Dolina 
line, securing the mountain passes to the Carpathian forest.!>! 

By the time 1st Ukrainian Front’s attack lost momentum at the end of July 
1944, and 1st Belorussian Front moved its point of main effort to Army Group 
Centre’s southern wing, Army Group North Ukraine had been driven back more 
than 200 kilometres to the west in the course of an eighteen-day defensive battle, 
and had lost almost 90,000 men.!>* Despite this painful defeat, the threat of 
destruction had been averted and the continuity of the army groups’ sections of 
the front essentially preserved. 

The guidelines laid down by Hitler and the OKH, which were sometimes 
extremely detailed, left Harpe with little chance of conducting defensive operations 
so as to reduce the momentum of the Soviet attacks by employing delaying tactics. 
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Only if the principle of flexible combat were adopted could the limited manpower 
and materials be deployed in such a way as to leave sufficient forces available for the 
establishment of an effective defensive line on the San and the Vistula. But these 
were not the only factors that had a strong bearing on Army Group North 
Ukraine’s conduct of operations in July 1944. The course of Army Group South 
Ukraine’s front also had a considerable effect. The neighbouring army group’s 
southern wing stood far to the east, on the Dniester, so Harpe had to leave Army 
Detachment Raus on the eastern edge of the Carpathians in order to preserve the 
continuity of the front. Given the developments in central and northern Galicia, 
the high command in Cracow was obliged to keep the front permanently overex- 
tended, with the result that the German forces, severely decimated in some cases, 
were hardly capable of fully occupying the defensive positions. 


3. THE STRUGGLE TO ESTABLISH A DEFENSIVE 
FRONT FROM THE VISTULA TO 
THE NORTHERN CARPATHIANS 


Army Group North Ukraine had not made the most of its opportunities. It now 
had to attempt, under far less favourable conditions, to bring the enemy offensive to 
a standstill. At the end of July, all the army group could do was endeavour to 
establish a new defensive front in western Galicia and on the eastern edge of the 
northern Carpathians. 

After 1st Ukrainian Front took Lvov on 22 July,!>3 the military leaders in 
Moscow were prompted to try out the plans for further operations in western 
Galicia. Above all, the Stavka wanted to prevent Army Group North Ukraine from 
re-establishing its front in the San—Vistula section. Konev and Rokossovsky were 
accordingly instructed that Ist Ukrainian Front and Rokossovsky’s left wing must 
continue to pursue the retreating enemy forces and must establish bridgeheads on 
the left bank of the Vistula. Furthermore, 1st Ukrainian Front’s southern wing was 
to attack across the Carpathians in the direction of Uzhgorod—Mukachevo. Konev 
was therefore obliged to conduct operations in two opposite directions, towards 
Sandomierz—Breslau and into the Carpathians. In view of the differing terrain 
conditions and enemy troop groupings, the Stavka also decided at the end of July 
to form 4th Ukrainian Front from the units in 1st Ukrainian Front’s left wing and 
to place it under the overall command of Col.-Gen. Ivan E. Petrov. The new Soviet 
army group was assigned the task of attacking swiftly across the Carpathians in the 
direction of Mukachevo and pressing forward into the Hungarian lowland plain.!>4 
The Red Army had about 880,000 troops, 1,450 tanks and assault guns, and more 
than 5,000 artillery cannon at its disposal for the operations in Army Group North 
Ukraine’s area—not including the reserves of about 165,000 troops, 980 tanks and 
assault guns, and 210 artillery cannons. Harpe could only muster about 550,000 
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German and 250,000 allied troops. As to heavy weapons, the army group had 850 
operational tanks and assault guns, and 980 artillery cannon. !>° 

As a result of the Stavka’s revised intentions, the enemy pressure eased off for a 
time, giving the high command in Cracow an opportunity to establish defensive 
positions on the San and the Vistula, and to bring the enemy offensive to a 
standstill. However, Harpe’s plans were subject to substantial material constraints 
arising from the course of the front in the areas of the two neighbouring army 
groups. In particular, Army Group South Ukraine’s right flank, which extended far 
to the east, might well collapse very quickly in the event of a massive enemy 
offensive. A solution had to be found that would secure the continuity of the 
eastern front by means of a favourable defensive line, and would also secure 
the connection with the neighbouring army group. It would necessarily involve 
defending the Carpathian passes; otherwise the supply lines for the whole of the 
southern section of the eastern front, running to the west of the mountain range, 
would be at risk. In particular, the army group would have constantly to increase 
the length of its defensive front as the Soviet forces pressed forward to the west. 


(a) The Establishment of a New Defensive Front 


In view of the desperate conditions determining the course of the front between 
Kuty and Putawy at the beginning of August, the top priority was to close the 
120-kilometre-wide gap between First and Fourth Armoured Armies. As the army 
group did not obtain any additional forces, it was obliged to try to reduce the length 
of the main battle line so that units would be available to establish a security line 
between Sanok and Baranéw. Given the situation in the Galician area of oper- 
ations, this could be done only in the southern section of the front. 

Although Army Detachment Raus was still successfully defending the 
Drohobych-Stryi oilfields at the end of July, the army group decided only a few 
days later to withdraw from the salient in the area of First Armoured Army. On 
2 August Harpe issued the following order: ‘Army Detachment Raus is to withdraw 
First Armoured Army from the projecting Dniester salient and take over the 
Sanok—Krosno—Jasto area, with the ultimate aim of freeing up the strongest possible 
forces, especially all mobile units, for offensive deployment in the centre of the 
army group’s front.’!°° 

As a result of allied air raids starting in July 1944, the Drohobych oilfields were 
no longer of use to the war economy, so First Armoured Army took the opportunity 
to withdraw to the ‘Hunyadi position’ on the Kuty—west of Dolina—Sanok line. 
Army Detachment Raus thus fulfilled the main tasks assigned to it, on the one 
hand, by releasing forces for the threatened section of the front west of Baranéw 
and, on the other, by securing the important Carpathian passes. While the army 
detachment was able to maintain the connection with Army Group South 
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Ukraine’s northern wing at Kuty without any difficulty, the withdrawal movement 
to the “‘Hunyadi position’ gave rise to considerable friction as the Soviet 4th 
Armoured Army and 38th Army attempted to outflank XXIV Armoured Corps 
in the Sanok—Krosno area. The corps was able to prevent this, but the enemy moves 
made it difficult to transfer the mobile units to Seventeenth Army and Fourth 
Armoured Army. Konev’s aim was to shield the flank of his main thrust against the 
Sandomierz—Baranéw line, and to widen the gap in the German front so as to create 
the necessary conditions for a rapid advance on Cracow and the industrial region of 
Upper Silesia.!°” In particular, the Soviet forces were able to achieve their oper- 
ational objective of tying down the enemy on the upper course of the San and the 
Wistoka. Since reinforcements for Seventeenth Army were slow in arriving, the 
army group’s central section was left at the beginning of August virtually unpro- 
tected against the advance of 1st Ukrainian Front. While II and XXIV Armoured 
Army Corps repelled the Soviet attacks at Chyré6w—Leskéw on the edge of the 
northern Beskids and in the Jaslo—Krosno area and established a defensive front, 
developments in the situation between Krosno and Sandomierz were causing 
concern. At this focal point, LIX Corps attempted to form a defensive block in 
the Laricut area at the end of July to halt the advance of the Soviet 60th Army.!°8 
On 30 July Seventeenth Army HQ!°? took over responsibility for the section of the 
front between the Vistula in the Baranéw area and the San south of Sanok. By 
the end of that month, Harpe’s attempt to halt the 1st Ukrainian Front offensive at 
the San—Vistula line had failed. Seventeenth Army now had to try, with all means 
at its disposal, to close the 120-kilometre-wide gap between First and Fourth 
Armoured Armies. Together with XXXXII Corps, it would have to cut the rear 
communication lines of the enemy forces that had reached the west bank of the 
Vistula, and destroy them.!©° When Seventeenth Army HQ took over the conduct 
of operations east of the Wistoka on 31 July, LIX Corps had already been striving 
for some days to halt the advance of the Soviet 1st Guards Army and 3rd Guards 
Armoured Army by means of delaying combat. Given the scant forces available, 
Seventeenth Army HQ had no alternative but to resort to mobile combat in order 
to slow the momentum of the attack by no fewer than four Soviet armies,!°! which 
were advancing en masse towards the Wistoka and the Vistula south of Sandomierz. 
That was the only way to gain enough time to establish a security line. Together 
with the forces sent in by the OKH and the units of Army Detachment Raus, 
Seventeenth Army managed to delay the advance of the far superior enemy 
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forces.!°? These counter-measures eased the crisis in the Sandomierz—Baranéw— 
Mielec area (Mielec lies 25 kilometres south of Baranéw). 

Seventeenth Army succeeded in establishing a weak security line south of the 
Wistoka—Vistula triangle, which gave reason to hope that a solid front could be re- 
established between Mielec and Kuty. In the case of Fourth Armoured Army too, 
the enemy forces were halted at the new defensive line. The Soviet 69th Army and 
3rd Guards Army nevertheless managed to establish four bridgeheads on the far 
bank of the Vistula, which Fourth Armoured Army could block off only provi- 
sionally!® as it was not strong enough to ‘mount a successful counter-attack’ .!°4 
The armoured army had obtained no replacement troops at this stage in the 
operations, and the shortage gave rise to a critical situation in the Sandomierz 
area. Konev launched the offensive at the beginning of August, and 13th Army 
succeeded in breaking into the San—Vistula triangle and forcing XXXXII Corps’ 
right wing northwards. As a result, despite intensive counter-attacks by 72nd and 
88th Infantry Divisions, the army group was unable to achieve its aim of holding 
the section of the Vistula south-west of Sandomierz. 

As Seventeenth Army had been unable to close the gap separating it from Fourth 
Armoured Army by the beginning of August, Konev took the opportunity to 
strengthen the bridgehead west of Baranéw.!® In this situation, Harpe thought 
the important thing was that ‘strong enemy forces continue to be tied down at 
Baranow, so that the enemy should not be able to advance further west of the 
Vistula before new forces now on their way could be deployed on the west bank of 
the river’.!©° However, the only force on the left bank of the Vistula was 213th 
Security Division, which was engaged in a well-nigh hopeless defensive battle 
against two enemy armies. 

Army Group North Ukraine managed to contain the critical situation in the centre 
of the western Galician theatre at the end of July and the beginning of August, but it 
did not have the necessary human and material resources to prevent two Soviet 
armies from crossing to the west bank of the Vistula. Both wings of the army group’s 
front had been stabilized, but the gap between Frysztak, 20 kilometres east of Jasto, 
and Sandomierz had merely been narrowed. The operational attempt to cut off the 
enemy forces that had broken through in the section of the front at Baranéw also 
created good conditions for establishing an effective defensive line and weakening Ist 
Ukrainian Front, but the course of the operations at the beginning of August made it 
painfully clear that the substantial shortage of men and materials precluded any 
possibility of a decisive success. Army Group North Ukraine had nevertheless 
managed to establish a new front against a far superior but exhausted enemy. 
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BA-MA ZA 1/2077, fo. 102. 

163 Die geheimen Tagesberichte, x. 399, 402, 405, 408, 412, 415, 419, 422, 425. 

164 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July-15 Aug. 1944 (4 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, fo. 235. 

165 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 112-16; Traktujew, “Die Zerschlagung’, 454 ff. 

166 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 1 July-15 Aug. 1944 (4 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/237, 238. 
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(b) The Battles for the Baranéw Bridgehead 


Although both the army group’s wings held their ground against the pressure from 
Soviet forces at the beginning of August, there were signs of disturbing develop- 
ments in the centre of the western Galician theatre of operations. As the army 
group’s efforts to resolve the situation had failed, the high command in Cracow 
decided on 5 August to prepare an offensive on the west bank of the Vistula.!°7 All 
Army Detachment Raus armoured units and an OKH armoured division would be 
involved in the operation.!°* Seventeenth Army HQ was ordered to assemble a 
strong attack group on the left wing.!°? While the forces were regrouping, Army 
Detachment Raus moved to the ‘Hunyadi position’ to strengthen the army group’s 
southern wing. Things were now quieter in First Armoured Army’s section of the 
front, but Konev increased the pressure on Fourth Armoured Army’s right flank, 
which formed a loop extending back to the west, with the aim of rolling up the 
German Vistula front from the south. Although XXXXII Corps initially lost some 
ground, it eventually succeeded in stopping the Soviet advance and restabilizing the 
army’s southern flank.!7° Nevertheless, three Soviet armies crossed to the west bank 
of the Vistula at Baranéw and extended the bridgehead, with the result that, on 10 
August, 1st Ukrainian Front spearheads were about 40 kilometres west of the 
river.!7! In view of the ever-increasing threat to the unity of the front north-east of 
Cracow, the army group proposed to send two groups to attack the rear and flanks 
of the Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Army and 13th Army, which were pressing 
forward to the north, in order to destroy the enemy forces and regain the Vistula 
line. The main group,'7? led by Fourth Armoured Army, was to push eastwards 
from the Michoéw area, then turn north and, together with XXXXII Corps, enclose 
the Soviet 1st Guards Armoured Army west of Sandomierz and destroy it. HI 
Armoured Corps was then to move south and, with the assistance of the Seven- 
teenth Army attack group, enclose the Soviet 3rd Guards Armoured Army and 4th 
Armoured Army west of the Vistula and wipe them out.!7? The execution of the 
proposed operation was hampered by the fact that some of the armoured units were 
not available, because the critical situation at Sanok and on the lower Vistula 
precluded any reduction in the strength of Army Detachment Raus. 

HI Armoured Corps opened the offensive on 10 August according to plan. The 
enemy was taken by surprise, but the Soviet forces were stronger, and the attempt to 


167 KTB H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3673/44 geh., 5 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 VI/19, fos. 
153 ff 

168 Army Detachment Raus was to replace II] Armoured Army Corps HQ as leader of the attack 
group. 

169 Operational command of this group was transferred to XXXXVI Armoured Army Corps HQ. 

170 Report by XXXXII Army Corps (Fourth Armoured Army) on the fighting from 30 July to 
10 Aug. 1944; Study P-114c, pt. 8, ii. 66, BA-MA ZA 1/2078, fo. 69. 

171 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 111 ff. 

172 TI] Armoured Army Corps HQ with 3rd and 16th Armoured Divisions and 501st and 509th 
Tiger Battalions. 

173, KTB H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3707/44 geh., 7 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 V/19, fos. 
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Table V.v.2. Army Group North Ukraine: order of battle (status: 15 August 1944) 


4th Mtn.Div. (parts) 

Hun. 1st Mtn.Brig. 

Hun. 2nd Mtn.Brig. 

Hun. 24th Inf. Div. 

Hun. 25th Inf. Div. 

Hun. 27th Lt.Div. 

Hun. 18th Res.Div. (remnants) 
4th Mtn.Div. (parts) 

Hun. 7th Inf.Div. (remnants) 
Hun. 16th Inf.Div. (remnants) 
100th Lt.Inf.Div. 

101th Lt.Inf.Div. 

359th Inf. Div. Cbt.Gr. 

75th Inf. Div. 

168th Inf. Div. 

254th Inf. Div. 

68th Inf. Div. 

208th Inf. Div. 

96th. Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 


18th. SS-Armd.Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 


357th Inf. Div. (remnants) 

544th P Inf. Div. 

545th P.Inf. Div. 

Col. Schmidt Gr. (1134th & 
1136th Inf.Brig.) 

78th P.Aslt. Div. (parts) 

23rd Armd.Div. 

37 st Inf. Div. 

78th P.Aslt.Div. (parts) 

Ist Armd.Div. 

3rd Armd. Div. 

16th Armd.Div. 

20th Armd.Div. 

24th. Armd.Div. 

72nd Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 

88th Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 

29 1st Inf.Div. Cbt.Gr. 

Col. Bechler Gr. (1133th & 
1135th Inf.Brig.) 

213th Sec.Div. (remnants) 


Hun. 6th A.C. 


Hun. 19th Res.Div. 


Hun. 7th A.C. 
Hun. 20th Inf.Div. 
(remnants) 


XXXXVHI Armd.C. 


XI AC. 


XXIV Armd.Corps 


XI SS A.C. 
8th Armd.Div. 


LIX A.C. 


III Armd.Corps 


XXXXII A.C. 


Hun 
Hun 


. lst Army 
. 3rd A. 


C. (remnants): 


Hun 
Hun 
Hun 
Hun 


. 2nd Armd.Div 
. 6th Inf. Div. 

. 10th Inf. Div. 

. 13th Inf. Div. 


Army Group Raus 


(First Armd.Army) 


XXXXIX Mtn.A.C. 
Slov. Ist Div. 
Slov. 2nd Div. 


Seventeenth Army 


Fourth Armoured 
Army 


17th Armd.Div. 


take possession of the crossing points over the Vistula at Baranéw failed. The attack 
did at least relieve Fourth Armoured Army’s right flank and reduce the pressure from 
enemy forces. As a result of the ground gained by III Armoured Corps, the army 
group was obliged to launch an attack, in conjunction with the Edelsheim Group, to 
eliminate the enemy forces standing to the south of the corps.!74 


174 OB H.Gr. Nordukraine, Panzerarmeebefehl No. 83, 12 Aug. 1944, No. 5803/44 geh., BA-MA 
RH 21-4/237, fos. 272 ff—On 12 Aug. 1944 Army Group North Ukraine HQ ordered Seventeenth 
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This offensive was launched on 12 August, but it too was soon stopped, because 
Konev temporarily transferred units from the western bridgehead to the south-west 
section of the front. Despite all the friction, which made any possibility of achieving 
the operational objective very remote, the high command in Cracow remained 
determined until 18 August to compress the Baranéw bridgehead. By the middle of 
August, Army Group North Ukraine had still not managed to drive the Soviet 
enemy from the west bank of the Vistula, as it lacked the necessary force. Fourth 
Armoured Army’s counter-offensive was not a complete failure, however, in that 
the bridgehead was narrowed and the enemy’s advance was halted. Clearly, the 
operational objective had been too ambitious, and the element of surprise alone had 
not sufficed to achieve the aims of the operation with the limited resources 
available. 17° 

In mid-August the objectives had to be redefined. The high command in Cracow 
again concentrated on further reducing the width of the bridgehead by means of 
locally confined attacks, and on closing the gap between II] and XXXXVIII 
Armoured Corps!7° in order to shorten the front and gain some forces. The first 
action in line with this concept was taken on 28 August south of the Opatéw— 
Annopol line, where the army group had assembled four armoured divisions with 
about 100 tanks and assault guns.!7” Despite this concentration of mobile ar- 
moured units, the combat strength was not sufficient to capture the high ground 
north of the Opatéwka river. The enterprise was cancelled on the third day of the 
attack, and Harpe ordered Fourth Armoured Army HQ to move the attack group 
west, in order to drive the Soviet 4th Armoured Army and 13th Army south of 
Opatéw back to the line between Staszé6w (30 kilometres southwest of Opatéw) 
and Sandomierz, and establish the connection with III Armoured Corps. Fourth 
Armoured Army HQ failed to achieve this, and the operation was accordingly 
wound up on 4 September after the gap in the front had been closed.178 
The counter-attacks had nevertheless helped to strengthen the front in Fourth 
Armoured Army’s area, namely ‘at the Baranéw bridgehead in a line running in a 
northerly direction from the Vistula north of Szczucin to Lagéw, then turning east 
and reaching the Vistula south of Zawichost’,!”? with the armoured army benefit- 
ing from the new developments in the southern section of the eastern front. 


Army to join Ist and 24th Armoured Divisions, 201st and 300th Assault Gun Brigades, and 6th 
Launcher Brigade to the Edelsheim Group, which was placed under Fourth Armoured Army 
command; KTB H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3781/44 geh., 12 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 
VI/19, fo. 139. 
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42-4, 

178 KTB Pz.AOK 4, Abt. Ia, 16 Aug.—31 Oct. 1944 (28 Aug., 3 Sept. 1944), BA-MA RH 21-4/ 
238, fos. 65, 91. 
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In parallel, Army Group North Ukraine attempted to clear the smaller front 
salients on its left wing. This action was successful to the north of Annopol but 
failed at Pulawy, in particular,'8° because the German divisions were completely 
exhausted after weeks of uninterrupted defensive combat. 

There was a marked reduction in military activity in southern Poland and the 
northern Carpathian forest after 20 August, when the Soviets moved the point of 
concentration of their offensive to the Romanian area of operations. With the 
decline in combat action, Army Group North Ukraine’s operations settled at the 
beginning of September 1944 into a war of position. The fighting between Kuty 
and Pulawy ceased at the end of August. While Army Group North Ukraine had 
not achieved its optimum objective, the continuity of the front had been restored. 
In this partial success, in the course of which 40,500 losses (15,000 of them 
irretrievable) were incurred,!8! the German units had benefited from the Soviet 
decision to move the point of concentration of their operations to the Romanian 
theatre. But the fact that the Soviet troops were exhausted after pushing more than 
200 kilometres to the west since the beginning of July, had also enabled the 
German defence forces to halt the enemy advance. Army Group North Ukraine’s 
operational options were severely restricted by the course of the front in the areas of 
the two neighbouring army groups. Merely to maintain the connection between 
the central and southern sections of the eastern front, the high command in Cracow 
needed such extensive human and material resources that there were no forces 
available to mount incisive counter-attacks or form the necessary reserves. Nor were 
the forces available in the summer of 1944 strong enough any longer to straighten 
the front in such a way as to make a durable defence against future Soviet offensives 
possible. 


4. THE AUTUMN BATTLES IN THE BESKID 
MOUNTAINS AND SLOVAKIA 


In the middle of August, after a defensive battle lasting four weeks, in which Army 
Group North Ukraine was obliged to withdraw from its positions in eastern Galicia 
for almost 350 kilometres behind the Vistula and to the edge of the Carpathian 
forest, the German troops finally succeeded in reducing the momentum of the 
Soviet advance. The army group brought the enemy’s Lvov—Sandomierz operation 
to a standstill, with the German forces benefiting primarily from the exhaustion of 
their Soviet opponents. Army Group North Ukraine now established a weak 
security line, and obtained the pause that was urgently needed to enable the 
battered units to recover. 


180 In the operation against the Pulawy bridgehead, XXXXVI Armoured Corps (Army Group 
Centre) was temporarily placed under Fourth Armoured Army HQ; OB H.Gr. Nordukraine, No. 
0875/44 g.Kdos. Chefs., 4 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 VI/19, fos. 94 ff. 

181 Figures for August 1944 BA-MA RW 6/v. 559, fos. 26-8. 
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The hope that the German troops would be refreshed by a break in the 
operations was short-lived. Not only had partisan activities in the rear of 
Army Detachment Heinrici increased during the summer of 1944, but political 
conditions within Slovakia had also changed. Impressed by the Allied successes, 
particularly the Red Army’s superiority in its advance in Galicia, a partisan 
movement had developed which was under the strong political and military 
influence of the Soviet Union.!8* The problem of the partisans mainly affected 
First Armoured Army, because Army Detachment Heinrici had held executive 
powers in eastern Slovakia since 15 August 1944, when the region had been 
declared an operational zone.!8? The army now faced the units of 4th Ukrainian 
Front, but for operational purposes it also had to bear in mind the unstable political 
conditions in the country, over which the national authorities in the protectorate 
had no more control than they had over the problem of the partisans in the rear of 
the German front. 


(a) The Slovak National Uprising 


In view of the military and political situation in the first half of 1944, the Slovak 
National Council!*4 decided on 17 July to begin an open uprising against the Tiso 
government in Bratislava and the German protecting power.!®° Its decision was 
motivated decisively by the fact that the preparations for military resistance were 
relatively far advanced. Unnoticed by the German authorities in the country, the 
resistance group around Lt.-Col. Jan Golian had assembled units of the replace- 
ment army in central Slovakia, set up supply depots, and established a command 
centre in Banska Bystrica. The operational aim of the armed uprising by the 
resistance was ‘to open and secure the Carpathian passes so as to enable the Soviet 
armies advancing in the Ukraine and Poland to liberate Slovakia quickly and press 
on towards Bohemia and into the Hungarian lowland plain’.!®° The central 
element in the plan of operations was the army corps stationed in eastern Slovakia. 
This relatively well-trained fighting force, comprising 24,000 men with modern 
military equipment at their disposal, was to occupy the Beskid mountain ridge in 
the rear of Army Detachment Heinrici and, in cooperation with Konev’s troops, 
attack First Armoured Army. The resistance assigned the protection of central 
Slovakia and the command centres in the Banska Bystrica—Brezno—Zvolen area 
to the approximately 14,000-strong training and replacement units. Despite 
their relatively low combat strength, these units were to defend central Slovakia 


182 KTB GenKdo XXIV. Pz.Korps, Abt. Ia, No. 5/44, 169 (29 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 24-24/ 
306, fo. 86; Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 191 ff; Liptak, “Das politische System 
der slowakischen Republik’, 320; Venohr, Aufstand, 92-104; Schonfeld, Slowakei, 141-7. 

183 ObKdo H.Gr. Nordukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3825/44 geh., 15 Aug. 1944, “Befehlsgliederung in 
der Slowakei’, BA-MA RH 19 VI/19, fos. 131 ff. 

184 The Slovak National Council was composed of members of the conservative, Communist, and 
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185 Schénfeld, Slowakei, 141-7; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 339. 

186 Schonfeld, Slowakei, 146. 
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until the Soviet troops had established connections with the insurgents and 
liberated the country. !87 

The preparations for the uprising were able to pass almost unnoticed at first, but 
the increasing partisan activities interfered with the military preparations from the 
early summer of 1944 ‘because they drew the attention of the Slovakian and 
German agencies to the centre of the conspiracy’.!88 The guerilla groups, mostly 
under the influence of Soviet partisan leaders, posed an increasing threat to the 
Slovakian resistance group’s plans because the partisan operations, which were 
directed against the armed German power and militarily important infrastructure 
as well as the Tiso regime, were making the German authorities more nervous and 
increasing their sensitivity to political changes within the country. First Armoured 
Army was obliged to take preventive measures in mid-August in order to be able to 
react without delay in the event of any major actions. As the East Slovakian Army 
Corps, to which Army Group North Ukraine had assigned security duties in the 
area of operations to the rear of Army Detachment Heinrici,!8? had not solved the 
problem to its satisfaction, XXIV Armoured Corps realized that particular difficul- 
ties with the Slovak army were to be expected in the near future. “To deal with these 
rapidly and simultaneously, the corps orders each division to prepare the rapid 
assembly of one advance battalion as a precautionary measure.’!?° Similar measures 
were extended at the end of August to the whole area under the command of First 
Armoured Army, in order to be able to intervene immediately in the event of any 
action against the German armed forces.!?! 

Although there had been many minor anti-government and anti-German inci- 
dents, a major occurrence in the town of Sv. Martin was the first to provoke 
German intervention. On 27 August Slovak mutineers arrested 22 German officers 
in the railway station at Sv. Martin, on their way from Romania to the territory of 
the Reich. The next morning, the group of officers were shot by the Slovaks. Given 
the unstable political situation in the country, this provocation was bound to meet 
with a strong response from the protecting power.!9? 

The first improvised Wehrmacht units marched into the country just 24 hours 
after that incident. Army Group North Ukraine was responsible for conducting 
operations in the east, and the German General in Slovakia, SS-Obergruppenfihrer 
Gottlob Berger, took command in the other areas. In this critical situation, Army 
Detachment Heinrici’s precautionary measures paid off: on 31 August, with two 
regimental-strength units,1> it was able to disarm and intern almost all the Slovak 
Army Corps. Only 2,000 Slovak troops escaped capture and joined the uprising 
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en masse.!°4 The internment of almost 22,000 Slovak troops in the rear of Army 
Detachment Heinrici was to have fatal consequences for the national liberation 
movement. With the elimination of this military force, a major component of the 
resistance struggle was lost, a component that was absolutely essential if the uprising 
was to succeed. 

In contrast to Army Detachment Heinrici’s success in the east Slovakian area of 
operations, Berger faced considerable problems. Although an important element in 
the resistance struggle had been successfully removed with the elimination of the 
Slovak Army Corps, the military centre in Banskaé Bystrica still had more than 
20,000 men at its disposal at the beginning of September. Given the geographical 
conditions in central Slovakia, this force had every chance of conducting a success- 
ful campaign against the protecting power, especially as the liberation movement 
managed to increase the strength of the insurgent army to 47,000 men by the 
middle of September. !9° 

The insurgent army also benefited from the manner in which Berger conducted 
operations, since he believed the ‘problem’ could be solved in a few days by 
employing a few ad hoc combat groups!?° in a kind of ‘expiatory exercise’. As he 
made no detailed assessment of the situation, the German commander in Slovakia 
did not know that his units were numerically inferior to the resistance fighters, 
although the German side had the advantage of better equipment and better 
weapons. To defeat the uprising, Berger initially had some 10,000 men at his 
disposal, divided into three combat groups. He deployed the three units in a 
concentric advance on the insurgent area, from the south, south-west, and north- 
west. Essentially, each combat group fought on its own, because the German 
operational command neglected to establish a continuous front.!°7 This, with the 
added advantage of favourable terrain, gave the resistance fighters the opportunity 
to establish defensive points of concentration, with the result that the German 
combat groups were able to penetrate the insurgent area only partially. In those 
circumstances, it was hardly surprising that Berger had scarcely any successes to 
report in the first ten days of the campaign. Only the Schiifer SS unit succeeded in 
advancing to Ruzomberok in the Vah valley and cordoning off the insurgent area to 
the north,!8 but the Schill Combat Group also managed to liberate the Nitra 
valley and establish a front to the west of the centre of resistance. Despite the 
ground it had lost, the Slovak insurgent army was extremely successful in resisting 
the German offensive at the beginning of September and in stabilizing the defen- 
sive front. The situation, nevertheless, remained highly critical for the insurgents. 


194 A Gr. Heinrici, “Meldungen an H.Gr. Nordukraine/A’, 1-8 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 21-1/495. 
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south at Zlaté Moravce were available for the operation at the beginning of September. As from 
8 September, the Schafer Combat Group was also placed under the command of 18th SS Armoured 
Infantry Division “Horst Wessel’ in the Vah valley at Ruzomberok. 

197 Venohr, Aufstand, 179-81. 

198 A.Gr. Heinrici, Abt. Ia, daily report, 14 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RH 21-1/495. 
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Since 1st Ukrainian Front’s offensive was making scarcely any progress, there was 
not much prospect of the Soviet troops joining forces with the insurgent army in 
the near future. 

The unsatisfactory course of the operation led Himmler to relieve Berger of his 
command on 14 September and appoint General Hermann Héfle in his stead. 
Prior to the change of command in the middle of September, the German troops 
had established a continuous front only to the north and west of the insurgent area, 
and there was still a gap in the area between Prievidza and Strecno. The SS battalion 
in the south had also been unable to break the Slovak resistance.!?? The situation 
was becoming much more critical in the east Slovakian area of operations, where 
Army Detachment Heinrici had been obliged to withdraw its combat group when 
1st Ukrainian Front launched its offensive on 8 September to capture the Dukla 
Pass and the Beskid mountains. The army group now had only a few local defence 
units at Telgart and the 154th Reserve Division in the PreSov area at its disposal to 
establish a security line on the eastern edge of the insurgent area. As a result of their 
scant combat strength, these units had been obliged to withdraw almost 40 
kilometres to the east by the time the final German offensive was launched in the 
middle of October.? 

Although the operational situation remained much the same after Héfle took 
command, the conduct of operations entered a new phase in that, for the first time, 
a plan was drawn up in which priority was given to the coordinated deployment of 
all the available forces. First of all, the gap between the northern and western fronts 
was to be closed, and connections were to be established with the combat group in 
the southern part of the resistance area. Once the “Tatra’ Division, the former 
178th Armoured Division, at Stre¢éno had taken over the task of the Colonel von 
Ohlen Combat Group, the defensive positions north of Sv. Martin were broken 
through, and the city was captured on 21 September. Two days later, the gap 
separating the Schill Combat Group in the Nitra valley was closed. In the south, 
however, there was no change in the situation until the end of September, when the 
Slovakian resistance forces finally yielded to German pressure and withdrew north- 
wards, giving the SS battalion an opportunity to establish the connection with the 
Nitra valley. By the end of September, the German forces had compressed the 
liberation army in central Slovakia to such an extent that the centre of the uprising, 
Banska Bystrica~Brezno—Zvolen, was within striking distance of the attackers.?°! 
In order to relieve the units at the front from the burden of security duties, and to 
get a firm grip on the partisan problem, the commander of the replacement army 
transferred three divisions*°? to Slovakia in mid-September. 

At the beginning of October, when the German lines were within 25 kilometres 
of the centre of the uprising in Banska Bystrica, Héfle decided to launch a frontal 
attack on the city and eliminate the command centre of the resistance. But, once 
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again, the attempt was foiled by the Slovaks’ resolute defence. Clearly, it would take 
a long time to overcome the insurgents with the forces that were available. It was 
nevertheless essential to put an end to the uprising quickly in view of the precarious 
situation in the southern section of the eastern front. On the one hand, the 
permanent danger in the rear of Army Groups A and South would be eliminated 
and, on the other, the troops tied up in Slovakia would become available for 
deployment in the fight against the Red Army. However, this could be achieved 
only by greatly increasing the strength of the forces deployed in Slovakia. In mid- 
October Héfle, the commander of the replacement army, therefore made SS 
Brigade “Dirlewanger’, as well as a combat group from 14th Waffen SS Division, 
available in the north, and the 18th Waffen SS Division in the south, for the final 
offensive in the middle of October. That raised the strength of the German 
attacking forces to 22,000 men, more than twice as many as at the beginning of 
the operation. The final operation began on 18 October, with a concentric 
offensive in which Army Group A units in the east Slovakian area of operations 
also took part. Despite their superior strength, it took the German forces ten days to 
capture Banska Bystrica. The fall of the city spelled the end of the two-month-long 
anti-German uprising, and the protecting power was once again in full control of all 
Slovakian territory from 31 October.? 


(b) The Battles for the Dukla Pass and the Beskid Mountains 


Although there were fewer Soviet attacks in August, there were more and more local 
skirmishes on the eastern edge of the Beskid mountains. The German forces were 
generally able to hold their positions, despite the superior strength of the enemy 
forces, because the nature of the terrain facilitated defence against enemy attacks. In 
view of the political and military changes in Slovakia, the Soviet forces revised their 
operational plans at the end of August. They continued their successful campaign 
in Romania but they launched their offensive on the Beskid front earlier than 
originally intended. Only a short time after the Soviet units had gone over to the 
defensive, 1st Ukrainian Front in the Krosno—Sanok section of the front received 
the order to prepare an offensive with its point of concentration in the Dukla Pass— 
PreSov area and to launch it on 8 September. 

The plan of operations was for two spearheads to break through the German 
defensive positions and, within three days, press forward with superior forces 
through the Dukla Pass into the Poprad—PreSov area some 100 kilometres further 
on. The dual aim of the offensive was to connect with the insurgents and, with the 
assistance of 2nd Ukrainian Front, to encircle First Armoured Army and parts of 
Army Group South to the west of the Beskids and the Carpathian forest.” 
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Army Detachment Heinrici had taken over defence of the Frysztak—Krosno— 
Sanok section of the front. For this purpose, the army HQ had XXIV Armoured 
Corps in the northern section and XI Army Corps on the right wing at its disposal. 
Both corps had been engaged since the beginning of August in defending the 
Krosno—Sanok line, where fighting broke out again on 7 September to the east of 
Sanok. Two days later, 1st Ukrainian Front launched its offensive against the 
German defensive positions. The defenders were unable to withstand the massive 
assault, with the result that the enemy forces succeeded in breaching XXIV 
Armoured Corps’ defensive line south of Krosno on 9 September,”°° and the city 
had to be abandoned on the following day. In spite of this, the two corps had at 
least made effective use of the favourable terrain to reduce the momentum of the 
enemy attack. The First Armoured Army units, facing superior enemy forces, were 
obliged to withdraw gradually over the next few days.?°” 

Within days it became clear that First Armoured Army was not strong enough to 
repel the constant attacks successfully, so Harpe decided to strengthen Army 
Detachment Heinrici.?°% First Armoured Army HQ now deployed two armoured 
units to cordon off the breakthrough area south of Jasto.2°? Despite the extra 
strength, XXIV Armoured Corps was unable to defend its positions for long, and 
was obliged to withdraw slowly to the south. On 12 September, during fierce 
battles in the Dukla area, 1st Ukrainian Front succeeded in opening up an 
8-kilometre-wide gap in the German front, enabling two regiments to get through 
and reach the top of the pass.7!° With Konev about to achieve the main objective of 
the operation, Col.-Gen. Gotthard Heinrici deployed two divisions in a counter- 
attack to block off the breach.?!! At the same time, 357th Infantry Division 
attacked the enemy units that had broken through, to destroy them before they 
reached the top of the pass.*!* Even so, it took the German units almost two weeks 
to overpower the enemy forces that had advanced into Slovakian territory.*!% 

In response to the stubborn German resistance, the Soviet forces south of Krosno 
were reinforced, with the result that, by the end of September, XXXXIX Mountain 
Corps was forced to move back towards the Dukla Pass. From mid-September 4th 
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Ukrainian Front also took part in the offensive, opening hostilities with an attack 
on First Armoured Army’s right wing south-east of Krosno. But the German forces 
repeatedly established new interception and defence positions east of the Dukla 
Pass—Czirokatal Pass—Uzsok Pass line, blocking off the enemy breakthroughs.?!4 
When 4th Ukrainian Front too attacked the German defensive positions in the 
Beskid mountains, Army Group North Ukraine saw that it would have to reorgan- 
ize the command structure on the southern wing. To tighten up the conduct of 
operations on the Beskid front, Harpe removed XXXXIX Mountain Corps from 
Hungarian 1st Army command on 19 September, and placed it under the com- 
mand of First Armoured Army.?!° 

After three weeks of defensive battles, Army Group North Ukraine suffered the 
first decisive setback on 20 September, when Soviet units penetrated XI Corps’ 
defence system and opened up a breach in the German front east of the Lupkéw 
Pass. The armoured army was unable to close the gap, and 1st Ukrainian Front 
units occupied the pass. As a result, by the end of the month, the Soviet forces were 
over the ridge and pressing forward into Slovakian territory.?!© 

With the loss of the Lupkéw Pass, the adjoining sections of the front were also 
thrown into disarray. While XXIV Armoured Corps managed to slow the massive 
momentum of the enemy attack on Army Detachment Heinrici’s left flank by 
means of delaying combat, there were extremely dramatic developments in the 
situation of XI Army Corps in the Habura area. Only with great difficulty was 
the corps able to stabilize this greatly endangered section of the front by the end of 
the month.”!7 On 24 September, during the heavy defensive battles in the Beskid 
mountains, Army Group North Ukraine was renamed Army Group A, but this did 
not entail any organizational changes. 

It was nevertheless clear that the exhausted German troops would not be able to 
keep the front stable for long. At the end of September XXIV Armoured Corps was 
forced to abandon the area north of the Dukla Pass, under massive pressure from 
the Soviet 1st Guards and 38th Armies. Although the armoured corps endeavoured 
to establish a continuous front line in this area, its combat strength was no longer 
sufficient for the task. The spearheads of the two Soviet armies gradually drove its 
left wing backwards, occupied the Dukla Pass on 6 October, and advanced into 
Slovakian territory.?!® First Armoured Army’s defensive front on the Beskid ridge 
was now in disarray, and by the middle of October the Czirokatal Pass also had to 
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be abandoned.?!° Thus, by the beginning of October, 1st and 4th Ukrainian 
Fronts had managed, in the face of bitter German resistance, to cross the Beskid 
ridge on a broad front and press forward into the border regions of eastern Slovakia 
and Hungary. It became clear in the middle of October 1944 that the defensive 
front on the western edge of the Beskid range—especially in the area covered 
by XXXXIX Mountain Corps—threatened to collapse. Harpe therefore decided 
to deploy parts of 1st Armoured Division briefly in the Nagyberezna area, 30 
kilometres southwest of the Uzsok Pass, in order to stabilize the front.??° 

After Army Group A had bitterly resisted the Soviet forces for a month, the 
offensive eased off temporarily in the second week of October.?! As a result, First 
Armoured Army was able to establish a shortened defensive front on a line to the 
west of the Beskid ridge, a front that was attacked by the exhausted 1st and 4th 
Ukrainian Front units at only a few points and forced back slightly to the west. 

With the marked let-up in the enemy offensive in the first half of October, 
Heinrici hoped that the Red Army would close the Beskid operation altogether. So 
the army group command was extremely surprised when 1st Ukrainian Front once 
again intensified its hostilities on the whole of the Beskid front. The Stavka had 
recognized the advantages of continuing the operation in the eastern Carpathians 
with the aim of enclosing sections of Army Detachment Heinrici. Although the 
arrival of fresh units improved the situation of the exhausted Ist and 4th Ukrainian 
Fronts, the Soviet forces—especially Konev’s troops—were no longer strong 
enough to restore the momentum of the offensive and break through the German 
defensive lines.” Once again, Army Detachment Heinrici defended its front so 
skilfully that the 1st Ukrainian Front attacks eased off again after 15 October.?73 It 
was only in the area of XXIV Armoured Corps south of the Dukla Pass that 
hostilities flared up again five days later, when the Soviet Ist Guards Army 
attempted, after all, to reach the Pregov area, the operational objective set at 
the beginning of September. XXIV Armoured Corps was once again able to fend 
off the attack, and Konev closed the operation on 28 October.?*4 The action 
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now became a war of positions on Army Group A’s right wing too, and First 
Armoured Army’s situation stabilized.??5 

Since the beginning of September, 1st Ukrainian Front, and later 4th Ukrainian 
Front too, had been trying to break through the Beskid front, advance rapidly, and 
capture eastern Slovakia, so as to cut off Army Group South Ukraine (South), 
which was fighting in Transylvania. In addition to this ambitious operational 
objective, the aim was also to connect with the insurgents in central Slovakia and 
liberate the country from German control. Only the skilful conduct of operations 
by Army Group North Ukraine (A), which made the best possible use of the 
geographical conditions, prevented the rapid realization of these Soviet objectives. 
The units of First Armoured Army were absolutely determined to resist and, by 
means of delaying combat, they quickly reduced the momentum of the enemy 
attacks. The army group had to give ground, but it benefited from operational 
errors on the Soviet side, which, first and foremost, underestimated the difficulties 
of mountain warfare. The premature launch of the Beskid operation, for which 
Konev’s exhausted troops were insufficiently prepared, also contributed to First 
Armoured Army’s successful defence. However, Army Group A paid a heavy price 
in human losses for this highly successful defensive battle for the Beskids and 
in eastern Slovakia. In September and October 1944 Army Group A lost approxi- 
mately 60,000 men, of whom 47,000 wounded, 8,500 dead, and 4,400 
missing. Army Detachment Heinrici bore the brunt of the losses, with almost 
37,000 casualties.27° The price paid by 1st and 4th Ukrainian Fronts for the 
successful operation in the eastern Carpathians—almost 125,000 human losses, 


of whom 27,000 dead or seriously wounded—also bears witness to the intensity of 
the fighting.??7 


(c) The Situation of Army Group A in the Autumn of 1944 


While fighting in connection with the Slovakian national uprising broke out again 
on the northern edge of the Beskid mountains at the beginning of September, 
and Army Detachment Heinrici was caught up in the major Soviet offensive in 
Romania and Transylvania at the end of the month, operations on the army group’s 
left wing settled into a war of position. However, although hostilities had virtually 
ceased in the area of Fourth Armoured Army, the armoured army was nevertheless 
in a precarious situation. It was defending the large Vistula salient which protruded 
far to the east between the Baranédw and Magnuszew bridgeheads. The Soviet forces 
could launch flank attacks from the bridgeheads, cutting off the bulk of the army in 
the rear and encircling it. This fact led Harpe to seek permission, when he was in 
Rastenburg on 8 September, to move Fourth Armoured Army back to the ‘3rd 
position’—a shortened defensive line running north from the mouth of the Nida 
past Busk and Chmielnik, and joining the existing front line at the south-west 
corner of the Magnuszew bridgehead. His request was not heeded, ‘because the 
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OKH did not regard such a measure, which also meant giving up valuable territory, 
as a matter of urgency’.??8 Despite the problematic course of the front in the 
Vistula section and the heavy fighting in the eastern Beskid mountains, the high 
command in Cracow was obliged to transfer not only a corps HQ but also four 
armoured divisions to other sections of the front at the beginning of September.”? 

The army group HQ followed with deep concern the military developments in 
Transylvania, where Army Group South was driven back to the Tisza river in the 
course of October. As a result of this development, Army Detachment Heinrici had 
great difficulty in holding the “Hunyadi position’. At the end of October, after the 
4th Ukrainian Front attacks in the Krosno—Jasto section of the front had failed to 
achieve the desired success, Petrov extended the offensive to the south. 4th 
Ukrainian Front, in collaboration with Marshal Rodion Yakovlevich Malinovsky’s 
troops, now stepped up the pressure on First Armoured Army. In the course of the 
month, Heinrici pulled his army back to the western edge of the Beskid mountains, 
and 4th Ukrainian Front advanced en masse in the Uzhorod area. Since 2nd 
Ukrainian Front launched its major offensive at the same time, heading north 
from Debrecen towards Nyiregyhaza, the OKH placed the Hungarian 1st Army 
under the command of Eighth Army, and formed Army Detachment Wohler to 
ensure coordinated conduct of operations in the Debrecen—Nyiregyhaza—Uzhorod 
area. The aim of the Soviet operations in this area was to roll up the Beskid defences 
from the south, and to encircle and destroy the German units on the western edge 
of the mountain range. The fighting increased in intensity from the beginning of 
November and came to a head in the period from 21 November to 26 December 
1944. Army Group South was forced to abandon the A/fold, the Hungarian 
lowland plain to the south of Budapest, but the army group’s right wing was 
essentially able to hold its ground. First Armoured Army, which had been trans- 
ferred to Army Detachment Heinrici on 12 December along with the Hungarian 
1st Army again under its command, was obliged to give ground, but it managed to 
bring the enemy offensive to a standstill on the Slovakian—Hungarian border south 
of the Rimavska Sobota—KoSice line, and so preserve the continuity of the front. 
The closing weeks of 1944 saw substantial changes in Army Group A. In the last 
few days of November, the OKH transferred Ninth Army from Army Group 
Centre, where it had been responsible for securing the section of the Vistula from 
the Putawy bridgehead to Serock north of Warsaw, and placed it under the high 
command in Cracow. As a result of this measure, Army Group A’s border was 
moved north and it was now responsible for securing one of the most critical 
sections of the front. Just three weeks later, the OKH decided to place the 
Hungarian 1st army under the command of First Armoured Army again, thereby 
extending the right flank almost 150 kilometres to the west. The effect of these 
OKH decisions was to increase the length of this section of the front from 
approximately 450 kilometres to almost 750 kilometres, thereby putting the 
Vistula section in particular, and also the right flank at KoSice, under threat. 
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At the end of 1944, Army Group A faced the vastly superior forces of 1st Belorussian 
Front and Ist and 4th Ukrainian Fronts, which were preparing for the winter 
offensive to be launched in the direction of the Reich border. 

The massive 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Front attacks in Hungary affected Army 
Group A only to a limited extent, so the high command in Cracow took the 
opportunity offered by the pause to refresh its units and establish a defence system. 
By taking these measures, Harpe hoped to be able to hold out against a major Soviet 
offensive, at least for some time. The Soviet forces also took advantage of the pause 
in the fighting to prepare for the resumption of hostilities. According to the army 
group’s information, the Red Army was stepping up its advance between the Beskid 
mountains and the mouth of the Pilica river, and the Vistula bridgeheads were 
consequently of crucial importance. In anticipation of the ‘forthcoming defensive 
battle’, the high command in Cracow drew up an operational plan that paid 
particular attention to the enemy’s armoured forces and to front breakthrough by 
mobile units. The army group pulled all its armoured and armoured infantry 
divisions back from the main battle line and stationed them in the rear of the 
operational area as army group reserves.73° Harpe intended ‘to strike any enemy 
troops that broke through on the backhand, in free combat, using mobile forces 
from the reserve’.?3! But all forward planning inevitably faced the dilemma that 
defence of the large Vistula salient was an illusion from the start. The problem 
could have been solved only if the OKH had granted Harpe’s requests to move 
Fourth Armoured Army back to a shortened defensive line. Despite all the diffi- 
culties, in the autumn of 1944 Army Group A managed to establish a stable front 
from the northern edge of the Beskid mountains to Warsaw, although it was 
doubtful whether the available forces would suffice for successful resistance against 
an enemy that was vastly superior in every respect. 
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VI. The Withdrawal Battles in Romania 
and Transylvania in the Summer 


and Autumn of 1944 


Klaus Schénherr 


The Red Army launched its winter offensive against the southern wing of the 
German eastern front, which was defended by Army Groups A and South, in 
December 1943. The two army groups, battle-worn and short of reserves, had 
almost nothing to pit against the massive Red Army attacks, and they were 
consequently driven up to 300 kilometres west within two months. Further 
withdrawal was briefly prevented by the onset of the thaw in February 1944, 
until the Red Army resumed hostilities at the beginning of March. The Soviets 
then shifted the point of concentration of their attacks to the central section of 
Army Group South’s front. The German defence front collapsed altogether in the 
closing phase of the Soviet winter offensive. Only when the Soviet units were 
completely exhausted and the attack lost momentum were their German adversar- 
ies able to re-establish a continuous defensive line in the southern section of 
the front. The kingdom of Romania was particularly hard hit by the Red Army 
winter offensive. It lost occupied Transnistria, and the old Romanian territories in 
Bessarabia and Moldavia north of the Chisinau—Iasi line were conquered. When 
the Soviet offensive closed at the end of March, the German—Romanian forces were 
standing on the Brody—Kolomyia line east of asi, and on a line extending eastwards 
from there beyond the Prut to the Tiligut, which formed the front line up to the 
Black Sea. In April 1944, however, this line together with its southern wing had to 
be moved west again, because Army Detachment Dumitrescu (Col.-Gen. Petre 
Dumitrescu), comprising the German Sixth Army and the Romanian 3rd Army, 
was unable to stop 3rd Ukrainian Front in its advance on Odessa. The defensive 
positions were therefore moved back to the west bank of the Dniester.! Army 
Group South Ukraine’s front, which had extended from the edge of the Carpa- 
thians at Kolomyia to the Dniester and the Black Sea since April 1944, remained 
essentially unchanged until the second half of August. 


1 See Part IV, Chapter III of the present volume. 
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1. ARMY GROUP SOUTH UKRAINE ON 
THE ROMANIAN DEFENCE FRONT (SUMMER 1944) 


While Army Group A was engaged in heavy defence battles on its northern wing at 
the end of March 1944, in the area covered by Army Detachment Wohler (Gen. 
Otto Wohler), which comprised the German Eighth Army and the Romanian 4th 
Army, Hitler dismissed the commander-in-chief, Field Marshal Ewald von Kleist, 
on 30 March? and transferred command to Col.-Gen. Ferdinand Schérner. When 
Kleist carried out the transfer of Army Group A command by telephone on 3 
April, Schérner took over a battle-worn, decimated force that was only just 
holding out with its last remaining strength against the Soviet attacks. 

On 2 April 1944, almost at the same time as the change of command, Hitler 
issued Operational Order No. 7 on the conduct of operations on the southern wing 
of the eastern front in the coming months. In issuing this order, the commander-in- 
chief of the Wehrmacht was proceeding on the correct assumption that the units of 
3rd and 4th Ukrainian Front were battle-worn and exhausted, and that the enemy 
offensive in the southern Ukraine had accordingly passed its peak. “The Crimea 
must therefore be held fast, and the Dniester line north-west of Chisinau—Iasi— 
Targu Neamt—east Carpathian exit routes between Targu Neamt and Kolomyia— 
Tarnopol—Brody—Kovel must be held or recovered at all costs.4 With regard to the 
Crimean peninsula, which had been cut off from the main German battle line since 
October 1943, Hitler’s directive stipulated that it too must remain in German 
hands at all costs. For Army Group A, Operational Order No. 7 stated explicitly 
that the line from the Tiligul estuary to the Dniester at Dubossary was to be held in 
all circumstances, at least until the German and Romanian units making up 
Seventeenth Army in the Crimea could be fully supplied from Romania and the 
port of Odessa was no longer needed for transporting supplies. Hitler nevertheless 
authorized preparations to move the front back to the Dniester in an emergency. 
In the further course of hostilities it was absolutely essential to close the yawning 
gap between Eighth Army and the east Carpathian exit routes in order to prevent 
a Soviet breakthrough in the German front. The commander-in-chief of the 
Wehrmacht no longer had much confidence in the fighting strength of the 
Romanian army, and he accordingly ordered that Romanian divisions be deployed 
only in such a way that front sections liable to attack by enemy armour were 
defended exclusively by German units.* To carry out these plans, Hitler was 
counting on the uncompromising executive ability of the new commander-in- 
chief of Army Group A, which was renamed Army Group South Ukraine on 
5 April without any change in its organizational structure. 

Even Schérner could not put Hitler’s intentions into practice. While operations 
in the northern part of the army group’s area were wound up at the end of March, 
the Red Army launched massive attacks on Sixth Army’s defensive positions, with 
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the result that the defensive line on the Tiligul had to be abandoned. Army Group 
South Ukraine was obliged to withdraw to the Dniester in the course of April, so 
Odessa too was lost. On 8 April 1944, almost at the same time as the offensive on 
the mainland, the Red Army launched its large-scale attack on the Crimea in order 
to liberate the peninsula from the occupying forces. Seventeenth Army could not 
hold out against the massive Soviet attacks, and the Axis powers were obliged to 
abandon the peninsula on 13 May, after battles involving enormous losses and a 
dramatic rescue operation in which some 35,000 men were carried over the Black 
Sea to Constanta.° 

Army Group South Ukraine had succeeded in bringing the Russian offensive in 
Bessarabia and northern Moldavia to a standstill by the middle of April. Schorner, 
with the Romanian Army Detachment Dumitrescu and the German Army 
Detachment Wohler under his command, now had time to refresh his battle- 
worn units, whose human and material resources had been decimated. At the same 
time, he consolidated the defences on the new front line, which ran along the 
Dniester to the north of Chisinau and then turned west to the eastern edge of the 
Carpathians in the Targu Neamt area.” When the Red Army ended its operations 
in northern Bessarabia in March and on the Dniester in April, the army group had 
17 severely depleted German divisions and 23 equally depleted Romanian divisions 
under its command, plus 26 Wehrmacht division groups. The first task of their new 
commander-in-chief, at the end of the Russian winter offensive, was therefore to 
replenish the battle-worn units as quickly as possible, secure the supply lines, and 
consolidate the front line for defence purposes. 


(a) The Situation in the Romanian Theatre of War 


Three months after the Soviet offensive on the Dniester and in north-eastern 
Romania had come to a standstill, Schérner was able to draw up a balance-sheet 
that was essentially positive from the military point of view.® By the second half of 
June, the army group had succeeded in replenishing and training the German 
divisions so that they were again at full operational strength. The southern section 
of the eastern front had been stabilized, so even heavy locally circumscribed enemy 
attacks no longer had adverse effects. The army group was able to reduce the length 
of exposed sections of its main battle line on its own initiative—particularly in the 
area north of Iasi—to give itself more favourable defensive lines. Similar progress 
had been made in consolidating defensive positions in Moldavia and Bessarabia. 
The army group had also achieved the central aim of its operational plan: the 


© KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, vii (1-30 Apr. 1944), and viii (1-31 May 1944), BA-MA 
RH 19 V/26, fos. 56-284, and RH 19 V/88, fos. 3-123; Hillgruber, Die Raumung. On this, see Part 
IV, Chapter IV of the present volume. 

7 Dutu, ‘A Difficult Situation’. 

8 This does not apply to Schéner’s style of leadership, in which he did not shrink from employing 
means and methods that were disproportionate and sometimes beyond the limits of the law, as Gen. 
Ulrich de Maiziére very benignly pointed out after the war (Kaltenegger, Schérner, 242). See also 
Schénherr, ‘Ferdinand Schérner’. 
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constitution of ample reserves of mobile armoured units in the rear area. By the end 
of June, the defensive measures in the north-east of the kingdom of Romania 
appeared so far advanced that there was a good chance of successfully repelling 
Soviet attacks. In addition to all the defensive efforts on the Dniester, in northern 
Moldavia, and in Bessarabia, the Carpathian—Danube line? was also being inten- 
sively consolidated, and an in-depth interception line was established to prevent an 
enemy offensive from spilling over into the Balkans. 

On 22 June 1944 the Red Army launched its long-planned operation between 
Lake Peipus and the upper reaches of the Prut with seven army fronts. According to 
Army Group South Ukraine’s chief of staff, Lt.-Gen.Walter Wenck, the army 
group was in excellent shape; if necessary, it could even let the OKH have armoured 
units to deploy in endangered sections of the eastern front.!° This assessment was 
in some respects inconsistent with Schérner’s directive on the conduct of future 
operations, issued on 14 June. According to that directive: 


attention is drawn, [...] in the case of Army Detachment Dumitrescu, to the enemy 
bridgehead at Rascati and the salient at Chisinau and, in the case of Army Detachment 
Wohler, to the area on both sides of the Prut and on both sides of the Seret valley, as 
future sources of danger. In the next few weeks [.. . ] Army Detachment Dumitrescu is 
to further consolidate the Dniester front with a deeply staggered defensive system, and 
Army Detachment Wohler is to consolidate the [...] positions north of Iasi and 
prepare limited attacks to eliminate the front salient in the Prut valley [.. .]. Armies are 
also informed that the army group intends to establish an operational reserve in the 
Husi area, consisting of Armd. Inf. Div ‘G.D.’, 14th Armd. Div., and subsequently 
10th Armd. Inf. Div., under the command of XXXX Armd. Corps.!! 


On 22 June, just a few days after the Russian summer offensive was launched, 
there were signs of an impending disaster facing Army Group Centre, which forced 
the OKH to assemble ‘anything and everything that can move’ in the central 
section of the eastern front. !? 

The crisis in Army Group Centre naturally affected Army Group South Ukraine 
too, especially as the hostilities spread to the Baltic countries and Galicia, with the 
result that only the southern wing of the eastern front remained quiet. On 1 July 
the OKH transferred 17th Armoured Division to Army Group North Ukraine. 
The high command in the Carpathian spa town of Slanic, to which the staff of 
Army Group South Ukraine had moved on 30 May, made no objection to this 
decision, indicating that the army group could cope with the withdrawal of an 
armoured division. On this occasion Wenck expressed the view that the army 


° Carpathian—Danube line: a Romanian system of lines extending from the Carpathians at Adjud 
along the Seret to the Danube at Galati—Braila. 

10 Inquiry from the chief of the Army General Staff (Zeitzler), 21 June 1944, KTB H.Gr. 
Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ix. 139 (21 June 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/28, fo. 142. 

1 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ix. 103 ff (14 June 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/28, 
fos. 106 ff. 

12 Telephone call from the chief of the Army General Staff to commander-in-chief Army Group 
South Ukraine, 29 June 1944, 21.30, KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ix. 175 ff. (29 June 
1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/28, fos. 178 ff. 
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group could ‘even part with further forces if the overall situation so required’,!4 
since there was no sign of an enemy attack. With this offer to the OKH, the chief of 
staff laid the foundation for the failure of the operational concept for the Romanian 
theatre of war. The military situation between the Baltic and Galicia in July 1944 
required a constant supply of fresh forces, including forces from the Romanian 
theatre. If the army group initially believed it was entitled to be consulted when its 
units were handed over, it was obliged to recognize just three weeks later that the 
OKH paid no attention to objections from Slanic. By the end of July the forces 
available to the German—Romanian command had been substantially reduced as a 
result of the military disasters between the Baltic and Galicia. It now had scant 
chances of holding out against a major Soviet offensive. Within three weeks, the 
army group had been obliged to transfer five armoured divisions, one infantry 
division, two assault-gun brigades, and XXXX Armoured Corps HQ to its neigh- 
bour on the left.!4 Wenck now considered that the limit had been reached and no 
more forces could be transferred. Even the additional deployment of 18 Romanian 
divisions, below standard in respect of training and equipment, could only partly 
make up for the substantial loss of strength.!° But the military situation in the 
summer of 1944—not only on the eastern front—was so desperate that no 
attention was paid to protests from Slanic. 

The situation of Army Group North, where the connection between its southern 
wing and Army Group Centre had been severed and it was consequently in danger 
of being enclosed in the Baltic States, had led in July to serious differences between 
the commander-in-chief, Gen. Johannes Friessner, and Hitler. In this precarious 
situation, Hitler once again believed that the tough and uncompromising 
Col.-Gen. Schérner would be able to resolve the almost hopeless situation on the 
northern wing of the eastern front, so he decided that the commanders-in-chief of 
the two army groups should change places.!° On 23 July 1944 Hitler accordingly 
appointed General Friessner as the new commander-in-chief of Army Group South 
Ukraine, promoting him at the same time to the rank of colonel-general. During 
Hitler’s introductory briefing on the situation in the Romanian theatre, Friessner 
identified a weak point in the army group’s front. The new commander-in-chief 
was convinced that the open north flank between the Carpathians and the Dniester 
was a direct invitation to the enemy to launch an attack to the south along the 
Prut and Seret valleys, which would enable the Soviet forces to advance rapidly, 
block the Prut river crossings behind Army Detachment Dumitrescu, and enclose it 
in Bessarabia. The German Sixth Army was extremely at risk because, in the 
event of a simultaneous attack by 3rd Ukrainian Front, probably westwards from 
the Tiraspol bridgehead, it would be enclosed in the area between Chisinau 
and Bender and would then have little chance of escaping destruction. Hitler did 


13 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 1 ff. (1 July 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/29, fo. 3 ff. 

14 Thid. 95 (22 July 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/29, fo. 95. 

15 Telephone call from Army Group South Ukraine chief of staff to head of Army General Staff 
operations section, 15 July 1944, 09.50, and telex from Army Group South Ukraine, Abt. Ia, 
No. 2706/44, g.Kdos., 15 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 V/29, fo. 58. 

16 Kaltenegger, Schérner, 243-5; Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 26-30. 
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not accept Friessner’s arguments and categorically rejected the requests to rectify 
the army group’s exposed front.!7 Even when Friessner ‘then asked for authoriza- 
tion at least to move the army group’s far protruding front back to the other side of 
the Prut in good time, should there be signs of a north-south Russian attack, Hitler 
refused, telling him [.. .] first to look into the situation on the spot. He could then 
always—if necessary—submit appropriate operational requests.’!8 

In addition to the change of commander-in-chief, the chief of staff, Lt.-Gen. 
Wenck, was removed from his post at the same time—a most unusual procedure in 
the armed forces—and replaced by Maj.-Gen. Helmuth von Grolman.!? Even 
before the new commander-in-chief arrived at headquarters in Slanic, Friessner’s 
objections had led the OKH to issue a further directive on the ‘conduct of 
operations on the eastern front’. The order issued by the operations division 
confirmed once again Hitler’s determination to keep the army group in its current 
positions. The army group HQ was also instructed to exploit weaknesses in the 
enemy position by carrying out limited local attacks aimed at tying down enemy 
forces and preventing units of 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Front from being withdrawn 
for deployment in the northern section of the eastern front. Apart from the 
operational instructions, the OKH also requested the army group to see ‘what 
other divisions could be prepared for transfer, in addition to those whose transfer 
had already been ordered (six armoured divisions, including Armoured Infantry 
Division “Grossdeutschland”, 1st Infantry Division, and 1st Mountain 
Division)’.?° Despite the problematic course of the front, the Army General Staff 
was not prompted by Friessner’s proposals and suggestions to organize the defence 
of Romania more effectively, but fell in once again with Hitler’s arguments. 
As a result of the OKH’s ideas and demands, which were geared to the situation 
on the eastern front as a whole, Army Group South Ukraine’s defence concept was 
deprived of important elements that were essential to the conduct of a successful 
defensive battle. 

The new commander-in-chief arrived at headquarters in Slanic on 25 July 1944. 
The colonel-general’s staff presented an assessment of the situation on the same 
day, providing him with a direct insight into the army group’s operational prob- 
lems. Section Ia concluded that the reserves still at the army group’s disposal at this 
point, namely two armoured divisions and two infantry divisions, an armoured 
infantry division and a Romanian armoured division, after it had been obliged to 
part with eight divisions and two brigades, were just sufficient to withstand an 
offensive, given the enemy’s current situation. However, the forces would no longer 
suffice to defend the German—Romanian front in the event of a large-scale enemy 
attack. Lastly, the army group HQ asked the OKH to grant it operational freedom 
to withdraw independently to rearward positions if, in the course of a Soviet 


17 Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 33. 18 Tbid. 37. 

19 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 95 (22 July 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/29, fo. 95. 
Maj.-Gen. Helmuth von Grolman was chief of staff of Army Group South Ukraine/South from 20 
July 1944 to 23 March 1945. 

20 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 110 ff. (24 July 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/29, 
fos. 110 ff. 
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offensive, it became apparent that the enemy forces would break through the 
defensive lines. The army group’s strength should not be further reduced; otherwise 
it would no longer be able to fulfil its task of defending the territory of north- 
eastern Romania. The army group HQ also asked for more armoured vehicles. It 
was prompted to submit this request after having been obliged to part with more 
than 60 per cent of its operational tanks and a third of its assault guns since mid- 
July 1944.7! Even this alarming assessment of the situation, which the commander- 
in-chief did not pass on to the Army General Staff but which nevertheless served as 
the basis for reports, reviews, and requests to the OKH, did the army group no 
good, in view of the disastrous situation in the central and northern sections of the 
eastern front.?? 

Friessner had noted the army group’s difficult situation when he was receiving 
his introductory briefing in Rastenburg. He wanted to form his own picture of the 
state it was in without delay. During his tours of inspection, Friessner was 
confronted with the political mood in Romania. Just a few days earlier, Hitler 
had asserted that conditions in the kingdom were completely stable: “The marshal 
[lon Antonescu] is loyal to me. And the Romanian people and the Romanian army 
are behind him to a man.’?3 However, Friessner was obliged to recognize, during 
his visits to the front at the end of July, that Hitler’s conviction was a complete 
delusion. During his travels he frequently came across rumours that the political 
reliability of the Romanian officer corps was highly doubtful. This impression 
became even stronger when, in the summer of 1944, numerous high-ranking 
officers, commanding generals, and divisional commanders were relieved of their 
posts and replaced without the army group leadership being informed.** The 
commander-in-chief also learned of a number of meetings in Alba Iulia attended 
by generals and members of the political opposition who were suspected of dealings 
with enemy powers and of plotting to overthrow the Conducator. According to 
Friessner, his findings on political conditions in the kingdom and in the Romanian 
army were repeatedly passed on to the OKH.?° 


21 On 11 July 1944 Army Group South Ukraine’s operational inventory comprised 424 tanks, 390 
assault guns, and 40 assault howitzers. By 1 August 1944 it had been reduced to 155 tanks, 294 assault 
guns, and 30 assault howitzers; KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ix. 38 (11 July 1944), and x. 3 
(1 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/29, fo. 39, and RH 19 V/30, fo. 3. 

22 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ix. 115 ff. (25 July 1944), BAMA RH 19 V/29, 
fos. 115 ff. 

23 Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 33. Hitler’s assertions are to some extent at odds with statements 
on the situation in Romania made by [Carl August] Clodius, head of department in the foreign 
ministry, on 12 July 1944; ADAP, Series E, viii. doc. 110, 199 ff. 

24 Tn the summer of 1944 such personnel policy was not confined to the Romanian Axis partner but 
was also common practice on the German side. Thus, on 30 March 1944 Hitler relieved Field Marshal 
Ewald von Kleist of his command and appointed Col.-Gen. Schérner in his stead without informing 
Marshal Antonescu of his intentions. The Conducator was extremely annoyed by Hitler’s action, as the 
head of the German military mission, General Erik Hansen, informed the army group; KTB H.Gr. 
Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, vii. 14 (2 Apr. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/26, fo. 15. 

25 Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 51 ff. There is nothing in Army Group South Ukraine’s records 
to support these claims made by Friessner after the war. 
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Friessner was particularly surprised by the change in the Romanian 4th Army 
high command. Although the situation in the Romanian 4th Army section of the 
front was becoming increasingly acute, the commander-in-chief, General Mihai 
Racovita, left the army on 31 July, officially to go on leave, and never returned to 
his post.?° Marshal Ion Antonescu then placed the Romanian 4th Army under the 
overall command of General Gheorghe Avramescu, who was already acting head of 
the army HQ. During his visits to the front, Friessner observed the workings of the 
covert ‘Cosma’ operation, by which the Romanian Great General Staff (Marele Stat 
Major Roman) sought to record the number and location of all German troops in 
the kingdom. ‘Cosma’ was to have extremely adverse consequences for Army 
Group South Ukraine and the German forces in the kingdom.?” 

The political changes in south-eastern Europe, which in July1944 were particu- 
larly apparent in Turkey’s distancing itself from the German Reich and culminated 
in its breaking off diplomatic relations on 2 August, and the military situation on 
the invasion front and the eastern front, which was disastrous for the Axis powers, 
both had a considerable impact on the political situation in Romania. The growing 
war-weariness of large sections of the Romanian population in the summer of 1944 
also made the new commander-in-chief doubt whether the Romanian forces would 
continue to fight on the German side. During his tours of the front, Friessner had 
already noticed the waning readiness to continue the war, and his observations were 
confirmed by his staff.?®° To round off his impressions, Friessner contacted the 
German ambassador in Bucharest, Baron Manfred von Killinger, on 1 August, 
together with the two highest-ranking German officers in the city, General Erik 
Hansen, head of the German military mission, and Lt.-Gen. Alfred Gerstenberg, 
commander of the German air force in Romania. During his talks in the capital, 
Friessner discovered that the representatives of the German authorities took a 
completely different view of the political situation in the country. The prevailing 
opinion in German diplomatic circles was summed up by Killinger in the following 
words: “Marshal Antonescu has the people and the government behind him.’?? 
These views did not dispel Friessner’s scepticism. That same day, he ordered the 
German Sixth and Eighth Armies to set up undercover emergency units, so that the 
army group would be in a position to intervene immediately in the event of a coup 
or political unrest.>° 


26 Report from the head of the German 2nd liaison staff, 9 Aug. 1944, KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, 
Abt. Ia, No. 3, xi. 47 (9 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 49.—Mihai Racovita took over as 
minister for national defence in the Sanatescu government after the coup d état on 23 August 1944, and 
held that post until June 1945. 

27 The Great General Staff did not issue a written order for ‘Cosma’, for reasons of secrecy; Arh.M. 
Ap.N., fond 948 M.St.M., Sec. 2, dosar 354, fos. 57 ff; fond M.St.M., Sec. Operatii. dosar 2758, 
fos. 25-7; Tinica, ‘Military Preparations’, 191-2. 

28 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, xi. 2 ff. (1 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fos. 4 ff. 

29 Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 54. 

30 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 2923, g.Kdos, 1 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 5. 
Each army HQ was required to have a reinforced regimental group ready for action by 2 August, as well 
as a regiment of two battalions in reserve. 


Table V.vi.1. Army Group South Ukraine: order of battle (status: 15 August 1944) 


Division 


Corps Army 


Army 
Detachment 


Army Group 


Rom. 2nd Inf.Div. 
Rom. 15th Inf.Div. 
Rom. 110th Inf-Brig. 
9th Inf. Div. 

Rom. 21st Inf.Div. 
Rom. 9th Mtn.Div. 
15th Inf. Div. 
202nd Inf. Div. 
257th Inf. Div. 
306th Inf. Div. 
161st Inf.Div. 
294th Inf. Div. 
320th Inf.Div. 
384th Inf. Div. 
62nd Inf. Div. 
258th Inf. Div. 
282nd Inf. Div. 
385th Inf.div. 
Rom. 14th Inf.Div. 
106th Inf.Div. 
370th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 11th Inf.Div. 
79th Inf. Div. 
376th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 5th Cav. Div. 
Rom. 9th Mtn.Div. 
Rom. 21st Inf.Div. 
Rom. 1st Inf. Div. 
Rom. 13th Inf.Div. 
46th Inf.Div. 

Rom. 5th Inf. Div. 
76th Inf.Div. 
Rom.101st Mtn.Brig. 


Rom. Ist Gds.Div. 
Rom. 4th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 6th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 20th Inf. Div. 
Rom.103rd Mtn.Brig 
Rom.104th Mtn.Brig 
3rd Mtn.Div. 

8th Lt.Inf.Div. 

Rom. Frtr.Gds. Unit 


Rom. II A.C. 


Rom. 3rd 


XXIX A.C. aay 


XXX A.C. 


LI A.C. Sixth Army 


with 13th 
Armd. Div. 
XXXXIV A.C. 


VII A.C. 


Mieth Group 
(IV A.C.) 


Eighth 


Rom. 4th A.C. Army 


Kirchner Group 
(LVII Armd.A.C.) 


Rom. VI A.C. 


Rom. V A.C. Rom.4th 


Army 
Rom. I A.C. 


Rom. VII A.C. 


XVII A.C. 


A.Det. 
Dumitrescu 
available for duty: 
Rom. I A.C. 
LXXII A.C. 

for special duties: 


Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 
Rom. 9th Inf. Div. 


304th Inf. Div. 


A.Det. Wéhler 


available for duty : 


20th Armd.Div. 
Rom. 1st Armd. 

Div. 

“Romania Mare’ 


Rom. 8th Inf. Div. 


Army Group 
South Ukraine 
153rd Fld. Tr.Div. 
available for duty: 
10th Armd.Inf.Div 
Slov. 1st Tech.Div. 
97th Lt.Inf. Div. 
(undergoing 
transfer) 


Source: KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 69-83 (15-17 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fos. 71-85; 
Rom. 4th Army Situation Reports, 7—18.Aug. 1944, Arh.M.Ap.N. (Pitesti), fond Armata 4, dosar 221, fos. 38-108. 
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His reservations about the opinion held by the higher German authorities in 
Bucharest prompted Friessner to write a personal letter to Hitler in which he first 
analysed the military situation on the southern wing of the eastern front and the 
question of the reliability of the Romanian troops, and then described his own 
extremely disturbing impression of the political position in Romania. With regard 
to the army group’s situation, Friessner said in his letter, which was to be handed to 
Hitler by his 1st general staff officer, Col. Ivo Thilo von Trotha, that ‘there is no 
cause for concern at present, and the army group’s front can be held if it is allowed 
to keep the few reserves that are still available (two medium-strength German 
armoured divisions, one German armoured infantry division, and one Romanian 
armoured division)’.3! On the basis of his assessment of the internal situation in 
Romania, he considered it essential ‘to take all the necessary measures in advance, in 
order to be able to cope with any eventuality that might arise in this connection’. 
He emphasized, in particular, that ‘these measures include the establishment of 
unified command authority in the Romanian area. The commander-in-chief there- 
fore requests the Fiihrer to transfer to him the authority to issue orders to the armed 
forces.’3? At the same time, Army Detachment Wohler submitted to the army 
group HQ a study of how much Romanian territory Eighth Army would still be 
able to defend if the Romanians withdrew from the war. The conclusion was that 
with the forces available it would only be able to occupy defensive positions on 
the eastern edge of the Carpathians along the Seret river as far as the Adjud area.*? 
So, if Romania withdrew from the alliance, the whole area east of the Seret and 
north of the Danube would have to be given up. 

Despite the serious military and political problems which had prompted him 
to approach Hitler in person, Friessner’s state of health prevented him from 
intervening in his 1st general staff officer’s negotiations on the army group’s behalf. 
So, in the end, the commander-in-chief had to be content with the results Trotha 
managed to obtain. During his stay at Fiihrer headquarters in the “Wolf’s 
Lair’, Trotha had talks with Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Col.-Gen. Alfred 
Jodl, Col.-Gen. Heinz Guderian, and Wenck. As Trotha informed his 
commander-in-chief on his return from Rastenburg, he had discussed the situation 
in the Romanian theatre of war with the chief of the Army General Staff, and had 
pointed out that it would no longer be possible to hold the front in the event of a 
major Soviet attack if the OKH continued to withdraw troops as it had been doing, 
and if the Romanian troops became increasingly unreliable. That being so, the 
Army General Staff should come to terms with the fact that the army group would 
have to withdraw to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position. Although Guderian 
essentially agreed with the army group’s reservations, he said nothing specific about 
plans for troop withdrawals, so the army group had no firm basis for planning in the 
immediate future. After consulting Hitler, the chief of the Army General Staff 
could only say: ‘if the situation should develop in this way, he hopes that he will be 


3! KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, xi. 12 (3 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 14. 
32 Tbid. 13 (3 Aug.1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 15; Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Ruménien, 23 ff. 
33 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, xi. 13 (3 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 15. 
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able to give the necessary orders to the army group in good time’.*4 Trotha’s talks with 
the chief of the OKW also yielded no successful results for the army group. Keitel 
neither changed the German command structure in Romania by transferring author- 
ity over the Wehrmacht to the army group’s commander-in-chief nor authorized 
precautionary measures to be taken in case Romania ceased fighting alongside the 
Germans. Keitel’s response to Friessner’s request at their first meeting on 4 August 
had been very favourable. At that point, Keitel had also shared the commander-in- 
chief’s scepticism about Romania’s continued support for the alliance. 

The attitude of the chief of the OKW changed radically on 5 August, after Hitler 
had spent several hours in conference with the Romanian head of state. This change 
of mind is all the more surprising since, when Hitler asked whether Romania under 
the marshal’s leadership would remain firmly committed to the alliance with the 
Third Reich to the very end, the Conducator’s answer had been highly evasive.*° 
Antonescu had emphasized, in his conversation with Hitler, that ‘should it become 
impossible for the German troops to hold this section of the front [Army Group 
South Ukraine’s main battle line] on the present line, Romania would not be ina 
position to stand at Germany’s side to the point of complete destruction’.>° Even 
the Conducator’s closing remark, that Romania “cannot maintain the present pos- 
ition indefinitely if Germany does not create the possibility for our defence [.. . ]’,3” 
did not alter Hitler’s and Keitel’s conviction that the kingdom remained committed 
to the alliance with the Third Reich. The chief of the OKW continued to maintain 
that “Romania is with us, for good or ill.” Consequently, ‘he did not think anything 
would happen in the near future’. Once again, Keitel had avoided taking a decision 
that could be of considerable importance for the future conduct of Army Group 
South Ukraine’s operations, and had adopted Hitler’s preconceived idea in order to 
avoid a confrontation with the Fithrer. On his return, Trotha informed. his 
commander-in-chief of the course which the talks in Rastenburg had taken. Friessner 
was forced to draw the sobering conclusion that his letter had prompted neither 
Hitler nor Keitel to change the army group’s unfavourable situation with regard to a 
Soviet offensive. All the chief of the OKW had done was reluctantly promise to bear 
in mind ‘the question of transferring authority over the Wehrmacht in the Romanian 
area to the commander-in-chief’.?? So conditions in the Romanian theatre of war 
remained unchanged, and the army group had to go on handing over forces, even 
though 2nd Ukrainian Front’s activities in the area facing the army group’s front had 
increased considerably since 7 August. 

On 9 August, while the army group staff were receiving the first reports of 
substantial enemy troop movements in the area to the north-east of Iasi, the chief of 


34 Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 56. Also KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 38 (8 Aug. 
1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 40. 

35 ADAP, Series E, viii. doc. 150, 294-308; Hillgruber, Hitler, 209 ff. 

36 Memorandum from Marshal Ion Antonescu, 6—7 Aug. 1944, on his talk with Hitler on 5 August 
1944 at Fiihrer headquarters in the “Wolf’s Lair’, Arh.M.A.E., fond Germania, vol. 94/1944, fo. 434. 

37 Tbid., fo. 436. 

38 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 39 (8 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 41. 

39 Thid. 
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the Romanian Great General Staff, General Ilie Steflea, arrived in Slanic for 
operational talks with Grolman. Apart from a report on the Conducator’s visit to 
Hitler from the Romanian perspective, the main topic of the exchange of views was 
consolidation of the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position. On behalf of the army 
group, Grolman emphasized the demanding nature of this defensive rear position, 
but he also made it very clear that, in view of the serious consequences for the 
kingdom, withdrawal to the Carpathian—Focsani—Galati-Danube estuary line 
would be considered only if it became absolutely necessary. Steflea, for his part, 
explained that intensive work was being done on the Romanian side to consolidate 
the position, and many of the installations had already been completed. In this 
connection, the chief of the Romanian Great General Staff pointed to the need 
to make preparations for a possible withdrawal of the front. The two generals 
also agreed on the conduct of operations in the immediate future. In view of the 
critical enemy position in the area facing Army Detachment Wohler’s right wing, 
they agreed on preparatory measures for defence against a possible Red Army 
offensive.*° 

Although Friessner had considerable reservations about the reliability of the 
Romanian Axis partner and was extremely concerned about political developments 
in the kingdom, the situation on the German—Romanian defence front appeared to 
be extremely quiet and stable in the first days after he took command. So, until 
6 August, the army group thought that, as the Red Army was engaged in a major 
offensive against the central and northern sections of the eastern front, it no longer 
had the necessary forces to seek a decision in the Romanian theatre by means of a 
decisive large-scale operation. The picture changed slowly but fundamentally after 
7 August, when Army Detachment Wohler first observed substantial enemy troop 
movements opposite its right wing, east of the Prut. This area to the east of Iasi was 
a weak point in the army group’s defence system, lying as it did on the border 
between the areas under the command of Army Detachment Wohler and Army 
Detachment Dumitrescu respectively. Although, at this early stage, the staff in 
Slanic did not expect a Soviet offensive in the next few weeks, it took the purely 
precautionary measure of placing 10th Armoured Infantry Division as a reserve 
force behind the left-hand section of Sixth Army.*! In addition to the troop 
movements in northern Bessarabia, Air Fleet 4 observed during reconnaissance 
flights that there were now ‘many more ships in the harbour of Odessa than there 
had been earlier’.4* The first signs that enemy troops were being mustered opposite 
the Targu Frumos and Iasi bridgeheads became more marked in the next few days, 
as the troop movements from the eastern bank of the Prut shifted further to the 
west. Despite the events in the area of 2nd Ukrainian Front, Army Detachment 
Wohler and the staff in Slanic were still not sure whether the troop movements 
were simply a regrouping of forces, or preparations for a possible attack. At this 


40 Tbid. 43 ff. (9 Aug. 1944), BAMA RH 19 V/30, fos. 45 f.; Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Rumiinien, 24. 

41 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 29-32 (7 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, 
fos. 31-4. 

42 Tbid. 31, BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 33. 
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early stage, Sixth Army HQ still considered the troop movements in the area facing 
the Dniester front to be perfectly normal.43 The army group HQ still had no clear 
idea of the enemy’s intentions a week later, even though 2nd Ukrainian Front’s 
activities between the Prut and the Seret continued unabated. However, Grolman 
and his Ist general staff officer now no longer ruled out the possibility that the 
Soviet forces were preparing a limited local attack.44 While the enemy situation in 
the area facing the Romanian 4th Army’s defensive positions was changing con- 
stantly,*> the situation on the Dniester front appeared to change very little until the 
middle of the month. The commander-in-chief nevertheless concluded in his 
situation assessments that a Russian offensive, probably directed exclusively against 
the Moldavian section of the front between the Seret and the Prut, was to be 
expected in the near future. Presumably, the enemy’s intention was to cut off the 
two bridgeheads at Targu Frumos and Iasi. Although German aerial reconnaissance 
observed a huge increase in Soviet artillery, which was a further indication of an 
imminent offensive, Eighth Army HQ nevertheless believed that its own forces 
would suffice to repel an enemy attack.4° 

In the area under Army Detachment Dumitrescu’s command, there was no 
change in the situation until 15 August, when strong troop movements were 
observed in the Tiraspol bridgehead and on the left wing of the German XXIX 
Army Corps, at the interface between the German Sixth Army and the Romanian 
3rd Army. Sixth Army HQ’s situation assessment stated that ‘the general impres- 
sion is that the Russians are conducting relief operations in the area facing XXX 
Army Corps’.4” Only two days later, when 3rd Ukrainian Front had strengthened 
not only its forces in the Tiraspol bridgehead but also its artillery in the area 
opposite the German XXIX Army Corps, the situation was deemed to be far 
more dangerous. Despite all the changes in the areas of Army Detachment Wohler 
and Army Detachment Dumitrescu, Sixth Army HQ still did not think there 
would be a large-scale Soviet offensive. It judged the enemy measures to be 
preparations for a secondary attack designed to keep the German troops tied 
down on the Dniester front and prevent any move to the northern section of the 
front between the Dniester and the Seret. The operations division of the Army 
General Staff agreed with this assessment.4% 

But at the point when the Army General Staff and Foreign Armies East both 
thought there would only be a limited local attack in the Targu Frumos—Iasi area, 
Army Detachment Wohler revised its assessment of Soviet operational intentions, 
even though the army HQ considered that the enemy forces facing this section of 
the front were not strong enough to conduct ‘an attack on an operational scale with 


43 Ibid. 36-40 (7/8 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fos. 38-42. 

44 Thid. 71 (15 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 73. 

45 See Romanian 4th Army situation reports, 7-18 Aug. 1944, Arh.M.Ap.N., fond Armata 4, dosar 
221, 38-108. 

46 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, x. 69-83 (15-17 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, 
fos. 71-85. 

47 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 3, xi. 75 (16 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 V/30, fo. 77. 
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far-reaching objectives’.4? Worried by the constant intensification of enemy troop 
movements in the area facing the army detachment’s right wing, Wohler and his 
chief of staff, Maj.-Gen. Hellmuth Reinhardt, became convinced, given the excep- 
tionally large troop build-up, that 2nd Ukrainian Front was preparing a large-scale 
attack aimed at achieving a breakthrough.*° Despite Eighth Army HQ’s alarming 
assessment of the enemy situation, neither the OKH nor the staff in Slanic believed 
that the Soviet forces in northern Moldavia and at Tiraspol were assembling 
for an operation designed to destroy Army Group South Ukraine and conquer 
Romania.*! 


(b) The Soviet Enemy on the Dniester and in Northern Romania 


At the beginning of May 1944, after the Red Army’s plan to break through the 
German—Romanian front in both the Iasi area and the Bender—Tiraspol section had 
failed, the high command in Moscow brought the operation in north-eastern 
Romania to an end. 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts went over to the defensive, as 
the other Soviet combat forces between the Baltic States and Galicia had already 
done. The Soviet military leadership was obliged to take this measure because, as a 
result of the high losses, exhaustion, and supply difficulties caused by the heavy 
fighting in the spring, the front-line troops were in no condition to break the 
enemy’s resistance. In the early summer of 1944, after the units had been refreshed, 
the Soviet high command decided to discontinue operations on the Dniester and in 
north-eastern Romania; some of the troops deployed there were needed to strength- 
en the Baltic and Belorussian fronts, in order to exploit the collapse of the German 
forces in the centre of the eastern front and finally destroy Army Groups Centre and 
South Ukraine. Since priority was given to the transfer of operational armoured 
forces, the combat strength of both army fronts was reduced substantially. Army 
Group South Ukraine was aware of the enemy troop reductions, despite all 
attempts to conceal them, and the transfers of 5th Guards Armoured Army and 
8th Guards Army were recorded explicitly.°* Altogether, by the beginning of 
August, 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts’ troop strength had been reduced by around 
two armoured armies, three infantry armies, eight to ten mobile corps, and 28 rifle 
divisions.>> It was surprising that, despite this reduction in their own strength, the 
two Soviet HQs barely reacted to the transfer of German forces from the southern 
wing of the eastern front to the Galician combat area. This situation changed 
radically in the first few days of August. 


49 Enemy situation assessment by OKH, Foreign Armies East, 17 Aug. 1944, quoted in Kissel, Die 
Katastrophe in Ruménien, 180. 
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Die Katastrophe in Ruménien, 25, 180; Philippi and Heim, Der Feldzug gegen Sowjetrufiland, 258 ff. 
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On 2 August Stalin issued his directive on the Iasi-Chisinau operation, ordering 
2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts to prepare and conduct an offensive in the 
Moldavia—northern Bessarabia area. The directive specified that 2nd Ukrainian 
Front, under the command of General Rodion Yakovlevich Malinovsky, was to 
break through the enemy positions in the area west of Iasi and push south, while 
3rd Ukrainian Front, under General Fedor Ivanovich Tolbukhin, was to launch 
an attack to the west from the Tiraspol bridgehead and, in cooperation with 
Malinovsky’s troops, enclose and destroy the enemy forces in the Chisinau area. 
The mobile units played a special part in the operational plan, as they were to break 
through to the Prut river crossings south of Iasi as quickly as possible after the 
enemy defence lines had been opened up, and take possession of the city.>4 

The two command headquarters used the period from 2 to 19 August to 
reorganize their units so that they were able to open decisive gaps in the 
German—Romanian front at the first assault. According to the plans, the attacks 
in the Iasi-Chisinau area were to be supported by a Black Sea fleet landing at 
Akkerman and action by the Danube flotilla, whose main task was to carry 2nd 
Ukrainian Front infantry forces across the Dniester estuary to attack the Romanian 
3rd Army. The aim of the Black Sea operation was to enclose and eliminate the 
Romanian 3rd Army in southern Bessarabia.>° For the Soviet operational plan to be 
executed as efficiently as possible, both 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts had to be 
reorganized so that the focal points of the attack lay in the Iasi area and the section 
of the front at the Tiraspol bridgehead. Thus, the main effort of the offensive was 
directed at what was assumed to be the weak points in the German—Romanian 
defence front, since the two sections in question were manned primarily 
by Romanian units, whose combat strength was considered inferior to that of 
German troops. 

It was only on 2 August that the Soviet supreme military authority decided to 
reopen the offensive in the Romanian theatre of operations. On that day the Stavka 
accordingly instructed 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts to prepare and conduct an 
offensive operation aimed at destroying the German—Romanian Army Group 
South Ukraine and conquering the kingdoms of Romania and Bulgaria. In the 
first two weeks of August, the human and material resources of both army fronts 
were increased considerably for the Iasi-Chisinau operation. 2nd Ukrainian Front 
was standing in northern Moldavia and northern Bessarabia with six armies, an 
armoured army, and an independent armoured corps. Altogether, Malinovsky had 
56 divisions, five mobile corps, an armoured brigade, and a self-propelled-gun 
(SPG) brigade at his disposal for the attack on the German—Romanian defensive 
front between Targu Frumos and Chisinau. On the Dniester front, where 3rd 
Ukrainian Front was preparing its attack, four armies and two independent mobile 
corps were ready for a thrust into the rear of German Sixth Army. Tolbukhin had 
35 divisions, a mechanized corps, and a mobile brigade at his disposal for the 
advance to the Prut. The two army fronts had a combined strength of around 
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930,000 men. Such manpower and the number of heavy weapons—around 1,400 
tanks and assault guns, approximately 16,000 artillery cannon and grenade launch- 
ers, and almost 1,800 aircraft—testified to a marked superiority of the Soviet 
enemy in the southern section of the eastern front.>° 

The German—Romanian adversary was not unaware of activities in the area 
covered by 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts, and realized that they did not preclude 
the possibility ofa new offensive. However, the two Soviet army front HQs managed 
to disguise their intentions so effectively that, a few days before the Soviet attack was 
launched, Army Group South Ukraine, and even the OKH, still did not realize that 
the Moldavian—Bessarabian theatre of operations was under any exceptional threat.>” 

After more than three relatively quiet months in the Romanian theatre of war, 
there were signs in the middle of August that the pause was about to end. From 
April to the end of June 1944, the hard-hit Army Group South Ukraine had had an 
opportunity to consolidate its human and material resources, so that by the summer 
of 1944 its combat strength was again at a reasonable level and there was reason to 
hope that it would be able to hold its ground successfully against a Soviet offensive. 
However, this period was marked by friction and differences with the Romanian 
Axis partner. In particular, a great deal of energy was wasted in constant disputes 
over food supplies and the provision of local currency to the German military 
agencies. The army group was also deeply concerned about the dwindling reliability 
of the Romanian troops and about political developments in the kingdom, which 
seemed to be coming to a head. With the opening of the Soviet summer offensive in 
the central section of the eastern front, the German forces in Romania also lost a 
substantial proportion of their combat strength, since they were obliged to part 
with large numbers of troops. By the time the Soviet forces began preparing for 
their operation at the beginning of August, the German—Romanian Army Group 
was already so depleted that its military capability was hardly sufficient to hold the 
entire southern section of the eastern front. 


2. THE FIGHTING IN ROMANIA AND TRANSYLVANIA 
(LATE SUMMER TO AUTUMN 1944) 


Since the beginning of April, Army Group South Ukraine had managed to perform 
its task of holding Romania and covering access to the strategically important 
Ploiesti oilfields and the Danube plain. The German Reich had, so far, fulfilled 
its obligations to protect Romania’s borders—apart from the loss of northern 
Moldavia. However, the situation changed seriously after the Allied invasion of 
France and, above all, with the launch of the Soviet summer offensive against Army 
Group Centre at the end of June and the extension of enemy operations to the 
neighbouring sections of the front covered by Army Groups North and North 
Ukraine. The situation in the German—Romanian section of the front had even 
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become much worse. Unlike Hitler and the OKH, who described the military 
situation to their Romanian ally in extremely optimistic terms, the Conducator 
regarded the Soviet troop movements, which pointed to a large-scale massing of 
forces in the Romanian theatre, as a very serious threat. 

Although Hitler stressed, in his conversation with Antonescu on 5 August, that he 
was intent on holding the section of the front on the Dniester and in Moldavia, the 
Romanian head of state took a much more realistic view of the military situation. In his 
response, he said he had ‘absolutely no doubt that the Fithrer still had every intention of 
holding the present course of the front in Moldavia and Bessarabia. However, as an 
experienced military man, I added that we should not only see what we want to do. 
Everything also depends on the possibilities and, in particular, on the enemy’s inten- 
tions.”°® And it was precisely 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts’ intentions that were to 
determine what happened to Army Group South Ukraine in the coming days and 
weeks. In this situation, the decisive factor was whether a major Soviet attack would 
be repelled and the Moldavian—Bessarabian defence line successfully held, because, 
otherwise, there was a danger that Romania would leave the alliance, as the Conducator 
had explained in his conversation with Hitler at the beginning of August.*? 


(a) The Fighting in Moldavia and Bessarabia (20 to 23 August 1944) 


‘It appears certain, from his behaviour in the past few days and the attacks this 
afternoon, that the enemy is preparing to launch the expected major attack west of 
the Prut tomorrow, with the point of concentration between Rediu Metropoliei® 
and Belcesti.°! There may also be holding attacks on other sections of the front.’© 
Friessner came to this conclusion on the evening of 19 August 1944, after 
discussing the situation in the morning with the chiefs of staff of Army Group 
South Ukraine, the German Sixth and Eighth Armies, and Air Fleet 4, and studying 
the latest reports from the areas under his command. It now remained to be seen 
whether the 650-kilometre-long front, which had been built up since April into a 
defence zone with deeply staggered defensive lines, would withstand a major Soviet 
offensive or collapse in the opening phase of the Soviet operation, as had been 
happening for the last two months in the central and northern sections of the 
eastern front. The chances of mounting an effective defence had decreased steadily 
since the end of June, mainly as a result of the transfer of eleven divisions,°> 


58 Arh.M.A.E., fond Germania, vol. 94/1944, fo. 435, 10. 
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including almost all the mobile armoured units that were essential to the successful 
defence of the section of the front between the Carpathians and the Dniester. 
But, quite apart from the reduction in German combat strength, the ambivalent 
attitude of the Romanian Axis partner also constituted a considerable risk. Even so, 
Friessner, his operations division, and the OKH were still convinced on 17 August 
that there were sufficient forces deployed on the Romanian front to halt the 
expected 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Front offensive.°4 

The enemy’s intensive preparations for the Iasi-Chisinau operation were com- 
pleted towards the end of the third week of August, and 2nd Ukrainian Front under 
Malinovsky launched its offensive against the German—Romanian defensive posi- 
tions north-west of Iasi in the early hours of 20 August. At almost the same time 
hostilities began to the south of Tiraspol, where the Soviet 37th Army, belonging to 
3rd Ukrainian Front, attacked the southern wing of the German Sixth Army in the 
central section of the bridgehead west of Slobodseja. Simultaneously, the Soviet 
46th Army broke into the Romanian 3rd Army’s nearby defensive system. The 
major offensive on the southern wing of the eastern front was now under way, an 
offensive which had been feared for days and turned out to be far more intense than 
the Germans had anticipated. The point of concentration of the attack in the 
German—Romanian theatre of operations was in the section of the front, only 35 
kilometres wide, between Munteni, 15 kilometres north-east of Targu Frumos, and 
Carpati, some 10 kilometres north of Iasi, where two Soviet armies attacked with 
six army corps. This made it clear that the enemy’s intention was to break as quickly 
as possible through the Dealu Mare section of the front, which was favourable for 
defensive purposes, advance southwards along the conveniently placed Iasi—Vaslui 
railway line into the Barlad valley, and take possession of the Prut river crossings 
south-east of Iasi. If 2nd Ukrainian Front managed to achieve its aims, it would 
have a chance to cut the German Sixth Army off in the rear, making it impossible 
for it to withdraw westwards to the edge of the Carpathians. 

After one-and-a-half to two hours of heavy artillery fire, starting at about 05.15 
and supported by ground-attack aircraft, 2nd Ukrainian Front launched its attack, 
aimed primarily against the Romanian units’ positions in the area of the Romanian 
VI and IV Army Corps. The Soviet artillery barrage caught the Romanian VI Corps 
at the worst possible time, because it had just embarked on a counter-attack at 
04.30, having spent the whole night under heavy fire.°> With no communications 
equipment, and with telephone lines damaged in the Soviet artillery bombardment, 
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Katastrophe in Ruminien. 


Army Detachment Wohler was not able to form a picture of the situation in the 
area under its command until early in the morning. By then, it was clear that two 
Soviet 52nd Army attacking wedges had broken through the Romanian VI Army 
Corps line, and that the eastern spearhead had reached the north-western outskirts 
of Iasi, while the other already occupied the south bank of the Bahlui river on the 
far side of the Targu Frumos—Iasi road. On the Romanian VI Army Corps’ left 
flank, the Soviet 27th Army had broken through the defensive positions on either 
side of Erbiceni and was advancing rapidly southwards. And there were already 
indications that the Romanian 5th Infantry Division, which was deployed in the 
centre of the corps and had suffered badly in the early-morning counter-attack, 
would scarcely be able to withstand the enemy pressure. In 2nd Ukrainian Front’s 
area of operations between Munteni and Carpati, only the two German infantry 
divisions managed to hold their security line, as their part of the front was hardly 
attacked at all. The German units had lost contact with their Romanian neighbours 
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during the Soviet artillery barrage, so, on the morning of the first day, the Germans 
had no indication of how dangerous the situation had become. 

Despite the precarious situation, the army group’s commander-in-chief did not 
deviate from the task set by the OKH, namely to hold the main battle line at all 
costs, and he accordingly decided to deploy the available reserves at once. Friess- 
ner’s intention in taking this measure was to intercept the advancing enemy forces 
before they reached the Bahlui valley, and to close the gaps in the front. While the 
Romanian IV and German IV Army Corps reserves, attached to Combat Group 
(Gen. Friedrich) Mieth, managed to secure the right flank of the German IV Army 
Corps west of its interface with the neighbouring Romanian IV Army Corps, it was 
now impossible to close the gap caused by the breakthrough in the centre of the 
area south of Totoesti, which was defended by the Romanian VI Army Corps. 
Regardless of the desperate situation between Erbiceni and Carpati, the army group 
firmly maintained its intention to recapture and hold the Bahlui section of the 
front. So, in the course of the same morning, the high command in Slanic deployed 
the Romanian 3rd Infantry Division, which was occupying a section of the Trajan 
line, and the Romanian 18th Mountain Division, which had been held in reserve, 
in a counter-attack. In addition, the army group launched an eastward attack by 
armoured units on the enemy flank, after the commander-in-chief of the Romanian 
4th Army, General Avramescu, had released Armoured Division “Greater Romania’ 
for the purpose. The aim of the attack, carried out by the Romanian armoured 
division together with the Kessel blocking unit (the 20th Armoured Division 
combat group named after its commander, Lt.-Gen. Mortimer von Kessel) and 
an assault-gun brigade, was to recapture the Bahlui valley from the west. In 
addition to the counter-attacks in the west and south of the breakthrough area, the 
army group HQ also attempted to clear up the situation north of Iasi by moving 
10th Armoured Infantry Division from its preparation zone to the area south-west 
of the city. It was hoped, in this way, to prevent the Soviet 52nd Army from 
capturing Iasi. 

Marshal Antonescu, his chief of staff Steflea, Woéhler, and Avramescu were 
already discussing the possible step of moving the German—Romanian units in 
the Soviet breakthrough area back to the Trajan line, in order to intercept 2nd 
Ukrainian Front in this favourable defensive position and bring it to a standstill.” 
It was only now—when the German and, above all, the Romanian military leaders 
responsible for the conduct of operations in Moldavia were already considering 
moving the front back to the Trajan line—that the army group HQ informed the 
OKH operations division about the start of the Soviet offensive and the situation in 
the Romanian area of operations. It was clear from the routine situation report, 
submitted early in the morning of 20 August, that the army group HQ considered 
that the military situation in the German—Romanian area of operations was not 
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particularly dangerous, and therefore assumed that the available forces would 
suffice to withstand the Soviet attack.°* 

While the high command in Slanic at least took the military situation in 
Moldavia fairly seriously, it regarded the hostilities in the area of Army Detachment 
Dumitrescu as holding attacks, to which no particular operational importance was 
to be attached. The 3rd Ukrainian Front offensive in the Dniester section was 
deliberately aimed at the interface between the German Sixth Army and the 
Romanian 3rd Army. The Soviet forces broke fairly easily through the positions 
on the German XXIX Corps’ northern wing, which were defended by the 
Romanian 4th Mountain Division®? and the Romanian 21st Infantry Division. 
Both those units had suffered heavy losses during the preliminary artillery barrage 
and targeted bombardment, and were thus unable to put up any effective resistance 
against the Soviet 46th Army’s massive attack with armoured support.’° The events 
on the German XXX Army Corps’ right wing, in particular, must have given the 
commander-in-chief of the German Sixth Army, General Maximilian Fretter-Pico, 
considerable cause for concern. 306th Infantry Division’s defensive positions in 
that section of the front were under attack from six Soviet rifle divisions with 
massive armoured support. And, in the area west of Slobodseja and the neighbour- 
ing area covered by the German 15th Infantry Division, the German—Romanian 
positions south of Bender were under attack from the Soviet 57th Army with two 
rifle corps. The two divisions were unable to hold out against the superior strength 
of the Soviet forces, resulting primarily from the deployment of more than 
50 tanks, and were obliged to withdraw south-west to the Bender—Causani road 
in the course of the day. Sixth Army HQ deployed 13th Armoured Division in a 
relief attack on the enemy forces that had broken through the front on the left wing 
of its area. The armoured unit’s counter-thrust was successful up to a point in 
partially halting the Soviet advance. In order to unify the command structure in the 
contested section of the front west of the Bender—Tiraspol bridgehead, the army 
group proposed to transfer the German XXIX Corps from the command of 
Romanian 3rd Army and place it under Sixth Army HQ. Dumitrescu finally 
acquiesced, under considerable pressure from the high command in Slanic, and 
agreed to issue an order to that effect.”! Despite all the efforts of 13th Armoured 
Division and other specialized anti-tank units, it proved impossible to repel the 
units of the Soviet 37th Army and IV Mechanized Guards Corps and regain the 
former positions in the course of the day. The Soviet advance was nevertheless 
slowed down and, by the evening, a weak security line had been established from 
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Rascati on the Dniester, along the road running west from Causani, to Olanesti, 
some 50 km south of Tiraspol on the Dniester, and turning off there east of the 
Causani—Bender road to Hagimus.’* The commander-in-chief of the German 
Sixth Army therefore hoped to be able to halt the Soviet attack for the time 
being with the means at his disposal. Although the situation in the central section 
of the Dniester was developing less favourably than Sixth Army HQ had been led to 
expect, Fretter-Pico did not think Sixth Army was heading for a military disaster. 

In Army Detachment Wohler’s area, the Mieth Combat Group was obliged to 
accept the fact that, by the early afternoon, the first Soviet units were already 
entering Iasi from the north-west. Parts of the Soviet XXI Guards Rifle Corps had 
reached the Bahlui river crossings, thereby trapping the German military com- 
mander in the north of the city.73 A drama had been unfolding to the north-west of 
the Moldavian metropolis since early in the morning. When the two enemy 
spearheads west and east of 76th Infantry Division’s section of the defence line 
pushed southwards, the division was obliged to stay where it was, because the army 
group at first absolutely refused to allow any withdrawal. The Romanian 18th 
Mountain Division’s attempt to establish a link with 76th Infantry Division,”4 in 
order to block the breakthrough area at least between Iasi and Letcani, failed even 
before it reached the south bank of the Bahlui.”” Once Army Detachment Wohler 
had formed a complete picture of the scale of the Soviet attack during the morning, 
and it was clear that it would now be virtually impossible to recapture the original 
positions, the army HQ in Barlad allowed 76th Infantry Division to withdraw to 
the south bank of the Bahlui. The unit reached the Bahlui section of the front at 
18.30, and went over to the defensive on both sides of Letcani. While the Army 
Detachment Wohler troops in the Soviet breakthrough area were obliged to 
withdraw steadily in the face of the superior enemy forces, the situation in Iasi 
made it necessary for 10th Armoured Infantry Division to mount a counter-attack 
in order to liberate the military commander in the north of the city. The high 
command in Barlad hoped that this would close the gap separating 76th Infantry 
Division.”° 

Whereas Friessner and the army group HQ considered the situation on the 
evening of 20 August to be serious—at least at Iasi in the northern section of the 
front—but not extremely dangerous, Antonescu judged the situation in the areas 
covered by the Romanian 4th Army and Army Detachment Wohler to be far more 
critical. That same day, he and his chief of staff made their way to the Romanian 
army headquarters in Bacau, and shortly after his arrival at about 19.00 he held a 
situation conference attended by the commander-in-chief of the Romanian 4th 
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Army, General Avramescu, and also by Wohler.”” The military leadership in Slanic 
apparently paid no attention to the presence, in the German—Romanian theatre of 
operations, of the Romanian prime minister and commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces. But it can nevertheless be assumed that the army group HQ was aware of the 
Conducator’s visit to 4th Romanian Army headquarters, especially as the 
commander-in-chief of Army Detachment Wohler, who was at the meeting, had 
a long telephone conversation with Friessner at about 19.20.78 In the course of this 
conversation, General Wohler said that ‘the impression the Romanian troops made 
was catastrophic’. In his view, it was impossible to retake Iasi or to win back the 
former defensive line. He therefore proposed that the front in the breakthrough 
area—especially in the Iasi area— be moved back to the south bank of the Bahlui, 
and that the German 79th and Romanian 11th Infantry Divisions be deployed 
to stabilize the flank east of the city, so as not to lose the connection with the 
German Sixth Army east of the Prut. The army group commander accepted 
Wohler’s proposals but insisted that ‘this line must then be held, come what 
may’. The commander-in-chief of the German Eighth Army then explained that 
he intended to replace 10th Armoured Infantry Division with 258th Infantry 
Division, which was already in the process of moving to the west bank of the 
Prut. The mobile unit was to be moved further west in a tactical measure designed 
to halt the Soviet spearheads before they reached the Trajan line. The efforts of the 
German—Romanian forces to hold out against the attacks by the superior forces of 
2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts were seriously hampered, above all, by the Soviet 
superiority in the air.’° 

In contrast to the operational assessments and measures which Wohler had put 
to his Army Group commander in the above-mentioned telephone conversation, 
his position in the talks with Antonescu, which lasted more than four hours, was 
that Soviet pressure must be fiercely resisted and counter-attacks launched against 
the enemy forces on all sides. Although the Conducator and Steflea both shared the 
German commandet’s view, the other Romanian commanders thought it would be 
better for the troops to withdraw from northern Moldavia.®° 

Contrary to all expectations at the army group HQ, the situation in the section 
of the front between Targu Frumos and Iasi did not become less tense, even though 
all the available reserves had been deployed. By late evening there were signs that 
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the Romanian armoured attack was about to collapse. The Romanian division had 
been attacked in the rear by Soviet forces as it advanced in the Bahlui valley and cut 
to pieces. The Mieth Group was equally unsuccessful in its attempt to close the gap 
north-west of Iasi and connect with 76th Infantry Division. The army group HQ 
categorically refused to allow the unit to withdraw to the area between Bahlui and 
the Trajan line, as it was feared in Slanic that this would give 2nd Ukrainian Front 
the opportunity to advance to the Trajan line with virtually no resistance. The 
situation only appeared to ease up a little in Iasi, when it became possible to free the 
local commander’s forces in the northern part of the city.®! 

The army group’s plan for the following day was to hold the Bahlui section of the 
front and strengthen the German VI Army Corps’ left wing so as to preserve the 
connection with Sixth Army HQ east of the Prut. The first day of the major Soviet 
offensive had clearly shown that the Romanian units were unable to cope with 
strong enemy pressure, and the front in northern Moldavia and at Tiraspol on the 
Dniester was looking shaky. Friessner and his staff nevertheless still believed at this 
point that the army group was capable of meeting the Soviet offensive with the 
means available and, if necessary, withdrawing to the west bank of the Prut while 
fighting delaying engagements. Only if the worst came to the worst were the 
authorities in Slanic prepared to give up north-eastern Romania altogether and 
move to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position. On the basis of the army group 
commander’s optimistic assessment of the situation, the OKH too saw no need to 
intervene on the southern wing of the eastern front, especially as, despite the critical 
situation, the high command in Slanic did not keep the Army General Staff fully 
informed. Although the operational situation changed radically on 20 August, and 
all the available forces were needed to stabilize the front in Moldavia and on the 
Dniester, the army group did not think this was a reason to halt the departure of 
97th Light Infantry Division, which had started two days before. 

Regardless of the massive and extremely successful attacks launched by both 
Soviet army groups on 20 August, all the high command in Slanic did that day was 
hold the positions, employing all the available reserves. In this critical situation, 
Army Group South Ukraine calmly continued to perform its task, allowing the 
defence line to be moved back only when the situation was such that there was no 
longer any alternative. “But the situation could not be mastered by means of these 
purely tactical measures.’8? 

During the night, Grolman, together with Reinhardt and Col. Fritz Estor from 
Army Detachment Wohler, the Ia in Eighth Army HQ, examined the operational 
situation in the breakthrough area in Moldavia. The army group chief of staff 
declared his intention of continuing the attack on the Soviet offensive forces in the 
Bahlui section of the front on 21 August. In this, Grolman was at odds with the 
army detachment, which doubted whether the Bahlui section of the front could 
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continue to be held. Grolman still believed, at this point, that the combined forces 
of the Romanian armoured division and the Kessel blocking unit would suffice to 
clear up and stabilize the situation in the breakthrough area. Apart from these 
operational intentions on the part of the army group, the two chiefs of staff also 
discussed the problem of the course of the front in the Targu Frumos area, where 
there were two options. Either the army group HQ could maintain the existing 
defensive line, or it could shorten the front and establish the connection with the 
Trajan line by means of a salient west or east of the city. If it was decided to shorten 
the front, urgently needed forces could be freed up, either to strengthen the 
counter-attacks north of the prepared rear position or to take over the task of 
securing the Prut river crossings. Although it was already clear, in the early hours of 
the morning, that the army group HQ’s intention to hold the Bahlui section of the 
front was no longer feasible, at this point no decision had yet been taken in Slanic as 
to what operational measures were to be adopted in the Targu Frumos area. The 
situation in Iasi too had deteriorated considerably by the morning of 21 August, 
because the counter-attack by the German 10th Armoured Infantry Division in the 
west of the city had been brought to a standstill by strong Soviet armoured forces. 
At the same time, the army group received news of Armoured Division ‘Greater 
Romania’, which had been almost completely wiped out and had lost the bulk of its 
armoured vehicles. *4 

When Antonescu arrived in Slanic for a two-hour discussion with Friessner on 
the morning of 21 August, there were already signs that the Soviet offensive, like 
the offensive a few weeks earlier in the central and northern sections of the eastern 
front, could turn into a military disaster for the Axis powers. During this exchange 
of views, the army group commander-in-chief nevertheless presented a highly 
positive picture of conditions in the German—Romanian theatre of operations, 
which in his opinion gave little reason to dramatize the situation. He explained that 
he considered the situation on Army Detachment Wohler’s left wing, adjoining the 
Carpathians, to be quiet and normal. In the combat area of the Kirchner Group 
(Gen. Friedrich Kirchner), he intended to move the salient north of Targu Frumos 
back to an intermediate position during the evening, in order to ‘gain time for a 
sufficiently well-organized occupation of the Trajan line’.84 By taking this measure, 
the commander-in-chief hoped to save forces at Targu Frumos, which would then 
be deployed in the extremely vulnerable section of the interception line at Voinesti. 
Friessner also intended to withdraw more Wehrmacht units from the Dniester 
front and use them to strengthen the Trajan line. Despite the failure of the previous 
day, the commander-in-chief believed that the defensive front on the Iasi ridge in 
the Dealu Mare region, over 400 metres high, could be strengthened by regroup- 
ing, so as at least to delay the Soviet advance. He told the marshal that, in his view, 
the planned actions would succeed only if all troops withstood the enemy attacks. 
Friessner therefore called on the Conducator to insist that the Romanian units 
conduct the defensive battle resolutely. This was the only way to prevent the 
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German—Romanian troops east of the Prut from being cut off. In summarizing the 
course of the Soviet offensive so far, he concluded ‘that the Russians had not 
planned to conduct an operation on a grand scale. Otherwise, they would have 
brought up their reserve divisions at once. They had clearly been concerned with an 
ostentatious success at Iasi. That being so, it was to be assumed that they would first 
need to regroup before advancing any further.’®° 

During his discussion with Antonescu, the army group commander-in-chief also 
spoke about developments in the situation in Bessarabia. He drew particular 
attention to Dumitrescu’s helpful response to the enemy attack on the German 
XXIX and XXX Army Corps south-west of Tiraspol. By agreeing to transfer XXIX 
Army Corps immediately from the command of Romanian 3rd Army to that of 
Sixth Army HQ, and to release 13th Armoured Division for the counter-attack, he 
had helped to ensure that Sixth Army HQ was better able to respond to 3rd 
Ukrainian Front’s offensive. Friessner was consequently convinced ‘that all possible 
reserves would be brought in to guard against the breakthrough which the Russians 
had been aiming at yesterday. He had pointed out to Col.-Gen. Dumitrescu that 
the greatest danger was that the enemy would continue to advance southwards.’°° 
In order to prevent this, the army group ordered the Romanian 3rd Army to secure 
the southern flank of the breakthrough area and deploy strong defensive forces on 
the line. In addition to these operational measures, Friessner had instructed the 
army detachment HQ in Bolgrad to close the breakthrough point in the Causani— 
Festelita—Cioburciu area, so that a new defence line could be established to the east 
of the Causani—Olanesti road. Convinced that the main effort of the Soviet attack 
lay in the Moldavian section of the front, Friessner stressed the importance of 
establishing ‘stable conditions in the area of Army Detachment Dumitrescu, so 
that Army Detachment Wohler could be strengthened’.8” Finally, he returned to 
the subject of withdrawing the German—Romanian troops from the Dniester to the 
Prut if the defensive positions could no longer be held in view of Soviet superiority. 
In discussing this item, however, the army group commander-in-chief gave the 
impression that the relevant plans had already been made.®® In his talk with the 
Conducator, Friessner also mentioned that the army group would have to withdraw 
to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position if Soviet pressure became too strong. 
On the basis of his positive assessment of the situation, he stressed that any such 
action should certainly not be taken in haste. Above all, strong leadership would be 
needed in order to ensure that the withdrawal took place according to plan and 
without friction. 

After Friessner had made these points, Antonescu stressed Romania’s demand 
that, for political reasons, Bessarabia, and in particular Moldavia and Iasi, must not 
be lost. For, if the German—Romanian front were to collapse, not only the kingdom 
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but the whole of the Balkan peninsula would be open to military occupation by the 
Soviet forces. To ensure effective cooperation between the Romanian and German 
command authorities, and the least possible conflict in the conduct of operations, 
the marshal decreed that Steflea was to remain in the theatre of operations, 
principally at Romanian 4th Army HQ, in order to coordinate these tasks. The 
Conducator was critical of the army group’s commander-in-chief Friessner’s con- 
tention that ‘a troop previously beaten in the Dniester position would be able to 
hold the next line, which was in open country with no natural obstacles’.8? He 
accordingly argued for rapid withdrawal of the front directly to the well- 
consolidated Danube—Carpathian Fringe position.” 

The picture painted by Friessner in his discussion with Antonescu in no way 
reflected the real situation in the Romanian theatre of operations, which was more 
than critical. Friessner’s statements tied in seamlessly with the analysis of the Red 
Army’s operational intentions made by the army group and by the OKH, in both 
cases before the start of the Iasi-Chisinau operation. As a result, he did not even 
mention in his analysis the possibility that the enemy might be planning a pincer 
movement to encircle the German Sixth Army in the balcony position at Chisinau. 
Friessner’s observations on the military situation in Moldavia and Bessarabia show 
that the high command in Slanic seriously underestimated the danger looming in 
the southern section of the eastern front. This impression is confirmed by the fact 
that the army group hardly contacted the OKH at all during the first two days of 
the operation. The colonel-general appeared to be convinced that he could resolve 
the critical situation with his few reserves, by dint of regrouping. Furthermore, he 
based his planning for any withdrawal movements that might prove necessary on 
amounts of time that were no longer available. By the morning of 21 August, there 
was no longer any connection between the commander-in-chief’s wishful thinking 
and the actual facts. Romanian 4th Army HQ had a much more realistic grasp of 
the military situation in northern Moldavia than its German Axis partner. On the 
previous evening, it had already stated its view that Moldavia could no longer be 
defended, and that the front should therefore be moved back.?! 

But the military situation in Bessarabia and Moldavia, and Army Group South 
Ukraine’s operational plans, were not the only subjects discussed in Slanic. The 
discussion of the military situation was followed by confidential talks on political 
matters. Friessner drew attention to the politically unstable conditions in Romania, 
which were causing some concern on the German side, especially as the Romanian 
General Staff had recalled a number of high-ranking commanders from their posts 
on the German—Romanian front in the past few weeks, without the army group’s 
knowledge or consent.®” This, Friessner believed, was the reason for ‘the failure of 
the Romanian units’.°? The Conducator responded with a lengthy summary of 
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German—Romanian political relations. He repeated that the kingdom had always 
been a reliable ally, even though the German Reich had played a decisive part in the 
territorial dismemberment of Romania. In this respect, he blamed the German 
foreign minister, in particular, for tearing Transylvania, ‘the cradle of the Romanian 
people’, from the country and handing it over to Hungary, ‘which had absolutely 
no legal claim to it’.°4 The Conducator stressed that Romania had stood firmly by 
its ally throughout the war, despite Germany’s mistaken policy.?* Antonescu’s 
statement to Friessner corresponded in every respect to the political position 
taken by the government in Bucharest since the middle of 1943. 

Even as the discussion was taking place in Slanic, the Soviet units resumed their 
offensive, mainly in the area of the lasi ridge. General Malinovsky had assembled 
the bulk of his armoured forces there, with massive support on the flanks, in order 
to force a breakthrough through the Trajan line towards the Danube plain. The 
plan of the high command in Slanic to smash the Soviet 53rd Army and 6th 
Armoured Army in the south of the Bahlui section proved an illusion. In the early 
hours of 21 August, the army group HQ was obliged to recognize that five 
Romanian divisions, namely 3rd, 5th, and 7th Infantry Divisions, 5th Cavalry 
Division, and 18th Mountain Division, had suffered such heavy human and 
material losses that they could take no further part in the action, and that the 
two counter-attacks by the armoured reserves had failed. On 21 August it also 
proved impossible to carry out the army group’s plan to reinforce the defensive 
front south-west of Iasi with German units transferred from the quiet section of 
Sixth Army HQ’s front at Raut and others released by shortening the defensive line 
at Targu Frumos. In those circumstances, it was hardly possible to close the gap in 
the front south of the Bahlui valley at Iasi with the few forces still fighting in the 
area. Friessner’s hopes of bringing the Soviet offensive to a standstill at the Trajan 
line at the latest were dashed at midday when what was left of the Romanian VI 
Army Corps was crushed at Lungani by some 30 Soviet tanks with infantry on 
board. The first enemy forces, with the Soviet XXXV Guards Rifle Corps, had now 
taken hold on the Trajan line, depriving it of much of its value for the defenders. 

The army group now paid the price for its conduct of operations the previous 
day, when it had put off moving 76th Infantry Division back for so long that the 
unit was finally forced to withdraw under enemy pressure in order to avoid being 
encircled and destroyed. As a result of that decision, the division’s regiments had 
been reduced to company strength, and it had lost practically all its combat 
strength.°” Since the Romanian VI Army Corps could no longer put up any 
effective resistance against the massive Soviet attack, it had to let the enemy take 
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advantage of this weakness to widen the gap in the defensive system on the Iasi 
tidge and pour as many troops as possible through the opening to speed up the 
attack to the south. This precarious situation became even more acute a few hours 
later, when a second Soviet 6th Armoured Army attacking wedge also succeeded in 
breaching the Trajan line at Voinesti. Here too, the enemy forces proceeded to 
widen the breach, and the German—Romanian defenders were unable to prevent 
them from doing so. Army Detachment Wohler had already deployed all its 
reserves the previous day, and the expected reinforcements had not yet arrived, so 
it had no way of halting the advance. Only in the course of the day had the 
remnants of 76th Infantry Division, which were among the few German fighting 
forces in the breakthrough area, fought their way back to Ciurbesti, south-west of 
Tasi, where they were placed under the command of 10th Armoured Infantry 
Division.?® Here, the two units attempted to establish a defensive line on the 
Tasi-Vaslui road, where they faced some 100 to 150 tanks of the Soviet 52nd Army. 
By midday on 21 August it was clear that Malinovsky had shifted the point of 
concentration of his offensive to the eastern flank of the breakthrough area. This 
raised the danger that the enemy would not only break through to the south, but 
might also occupy the west bank of the Prut between Ungheni and Husi. The 
remnants of the Romanian VI and IV Army Corps fighting to the east of Iasi were 
forced to withdraw towards the Prut several times in the course of the day.?? 
While there was heavy fighting throughout the day in the eastern part of the 
breakthrough area, things remained relatively quiet on the front at Targu Frumos. 
After the counter-attack by Armoured Division ‘Greater Romania’ failed in the face of 
enemy resistance, there were no more military operations to speak of until the 
afternoon of 21 August, when the Soviet CIV Rifle Corps tried to attack westwards 
along the Iasi-T4rgu Frumos road. The attack was beaten off by the reinforced Kessel 
combat group, and the Soviet 7th Guards Army’s efforts to penetrate the area 
defended by the Romanian V and I Army Corps were also unsuccessful on that day.!°° 
Although the 2nd Ukrainian Front offensive was successful from the Red Army’s 
point of view, enabling the bridgehead in Moldavia to be extended very quickly, the 
population now began to flee from the fought-over areas en masse. The military 
operations caused an enormous amount of damage in Iasi and, above all, in the 
intensively farmed Bahlui valley, where the harvest was almost completely ruined 
and the cattle were either killed in the fields during the fighting or requisitioned by 
the Soviet troops. In order to protect the population from the effects of the heavy 
fighting, the prefectures received orders at about 15.00 to evacuate the area north of 
the Piatra Neamt—Roman—Bacesti—Vaslui—Husi line immediately.!°! Although this 
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measure seriously changed the situation in Moldavia, neither the Great General 
Staff in Bucharest nor Antonescu or his chief of staff, Steflea, felt moved to inform 
the army group leadership or the German general in the Romanian armed forces 
high command that this step was to be taken. While the political authorities in 
Bucharest were extremely realistic in their assessment of the situation on the basis of 
the Romanian 4th Army’s situation reports, and accordingly decided to evacuate 
the civilian population from the rear theatre of operations, this decision came 
altogether too late. From the optimistic impression which its German Axis partner 
had given of the military situation in the southern section of the eastern front, !° 
the Romanian government was not bound to conclude that the front in Moldavia 
would collapse so quickly and end in debacle. 

At about the same time as the evacuation order was issued and after his talks 
in Slanic, Antonescu arrived at Romanian 4th Army HQ in Bacau, where he 
discussed the operational situation with General Wohler, General Steflea, General 
Avramescu, and Colonel Nicolae Dragomir. They concluded that ‘the enemy forces 
were making significant progress, and were beginning to pose a serious threat to the 
troops stationed in northern Moldavia’.1°3 In the discussion, the marshal took a 
different position from that of the commander of the army detachment, who was 
against moving the defensive front in Moldavia back until an armoured unit! was 
deployed in the Barlad area. With the planned deployment of armoured forces, the 
commander-in-chief of the German Eighth Army believed that the operational 
situation south-west of Iasi could be restabilized. Despite the German plan to bring 
an armoured unit in to strengthen the defence, both Avramescu and the chief of the 
Great General Staff took the view that it would be better for the troops to begin 
disengaging from the enemy and withdrawing southwards immediately. !°° 

From all appearances, it seems that Eighth Army HQ did not inform the army 
group HQ in Slanic about this almost four-hour-long discussion in Bacau, in which it 
became clear that the German and Romanian commanders-in-chief had very different 
operational intentions. It would have been important for the army group HQ to know 
that the operational views and intentions of the commander-in-chief of the Romanian 
4th Army and the chief of the Romanian Great General Staff were completely 
different from the objectives of the German army group and army detachment. 
Friessner in particular needed any information that would enable him to assess the 
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fighting capability of the Romanian units. In forming their operational views, Avra- 
mescu and Steflea had been reacting to the condition and motivation of the Romanian 
forces, which were affected by the general war-weariness and showed little readiness to 
resist the Soviet attacks. Since the Romanian ally had also lost confidence in the 
fighting strength of the German forces, some Romanian commanders now had 
operational aims which, in their view, were more appropriate to the military situation 
in the southern section of the eastern front, and were therefore necessary. 

Unlike the situation in the area south-west of Iasi, where the fighting continued as 
fiercely as ever on the second day of the attack, things were extremely quiet in the 
Tiraspol bridgehead, at least on the morning of 21 August. This appeared to confirm 
the army group’s prediction that the Soviet forces would launch only a weak local 
attack on the Dniester front, as a diversion. In the course of the night, 3rd Ukrainian 
Front again reduced its military activities, which it had resumed with greater intensity 
only at around midday on 21 August. The Soviet 46th Army, with strong air support 
and armoured forces, now launched a massive attack on the weak German security line 
west of the Causani—Olanesti road. 13th Armoured Division, with reinforcements 
from what was left of 306th Infantry Division, was unable to stop the enemy advance. 
It had lost too much of its combat strength in the defensive battles on the previous day, 
with the result that it now had only 20 operational tanks, not enough to hold the 
security line for long.!°° Although the German unit destroyed almost 100 Soviet tanks, 
it was unable to prevent a breakthrough at Festelita, which opened up a considerable 
gap between the German XXX Army Corps’ right wing and XXIX Army Corps. This 
unfavourable situation resulted not only from the insufficient strength of the German 
defence forces at Festelita, but also from the scant readiness of the neighbouring 
Romanian units to put up any resistance. Faced with superior Soviet forces, Army 
Detachment Dumitrescu was obliged to deploy its most important reserve, 13th 
Armoured. Division, on the very first day of the attack. In the disturbing situation 
on the afternoon of 21 August, the only reserve at the German Sixth Army’s disposal 
was the weak 153rd Field Training Division. In order to prevent a debacle to the west 
of Festelita, Sixth Army HQ attempted to halt the Soviet breakthrough with parts of 
this training unit. Despite all its efforts, the unit was not strong enough to close the gap 
in the front and destroy the enemy forces. Army Group South Ukraine had deployed 
all its reserves in the Dniester section of the front, so it was now impossible to protect 
southern Bessarabia against the Soviet offensive. As a result, units of the Soviet 46th 
Army were able to advance almost unimpeded south-westwards towards Tarutino. By 
the evening, the Soviet spearheads were already in the Nicolaeni-Volontiri-Menzar 
area, only 20 kilometres from the German Sixth Army HQ in Tarutino. While fierce 
defensive battles were taking place south-west of the Tiraspol bridgehead, the situation 
on Sixth Army’s left wing remained extremely quiet.!°” 
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On only the second day of the Soviet offensive, the army group HQ was obliged 
to conclude that, despite having deployed its few reserves, it no longer had any 
operational room for manoeuvre. The German—Romanian units now had hardly 
any chance of holding the front in Moldavia and on the Dniester. It was only in this 
critical situation that the high command in Slanic began to think about a staged 
withdrawal of the defence front. The army group HQ’s idea was that the units in 
Moldavia should withdraw to the Trajan line, and that Army Detachment Dumi- 
trescu should establish a new defensive line on the west bank of the Prut. The 
commander-in-chief and his chief of staff were nevertheless aware that, in this 
situation, the proposed measures could only provide an interim solution. Their 
long-term intention was therefore to move the southern section of the eastern front 
back to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position.!°° Although the Soviet offensive 
had proved from the start to be stronger than the army group HQ had expected, the 
high command in Slanic began intensive contacts with the OKH only at the point 
when, given the disastrous state of affairs in the German—Romanian theatre of 
operations, withdrawal to the Prut and to the Trajan line was no longer avoidable. 

Early in the evening, Grolman informed the head of the OKH operations 
division, Lt.-Gen. Wenck, of the tense situation in the Iasi-Targu Frumos area 
and in the Tiraspol bridgehead on the Dniester. In response to the army group chief 
of staff’s request for permission to move the defensive positions back, Wenck 
proposed that the army group withdraw directly to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe 
position in a single operation. Grolman agreed with this proposal in principle, but 
insisted on the interim solution for reasons to do with clearance and evacuation. 
At the end of the discussion, Wenck took the view that Hitler would most probably 
grant the army group’s request.!°? Friessner discussed the same problem a few 
hours later with Col.-Gen. Guderian. In this discussion, the commander-in-chief 
argued that the failure of the Romanian troops was primarily responsible for the 
critical situation in the army group’s theatre of operations. Friessner, like his chief 
of staff, explained that it was necessary to move Army Detachment Dumitrescu 
back to the Prut. He also asked for immediate evacuation of the salient occupied by 
Sixth Army at the confluence of the Raut and the Dniester north-east of Chisinau. 
He was able to assure Guderian, in the course of the telephone conversation, that 
Antonescu had already approved withdrawal to the Prut. At the same time, 
Friessner asked the OKH for permission to move Army Detachment Wohler to 
the Trajan line. Guderian, like Wenck, was convinced that Hitler would grant the 
operational requests submitted by the high command in Slanic, especially as 
the Conducator had given his consent. Hitler approved the army group’s requests, 
without undue objections, the very same night. The OKH’s approval of the 
withdrawal was accompanied with the demand that both the Trajan line and the 
defensive line on the Prut be held definitively. However, as a result of inadequate 
information, the OKH was unaware of the situation in Moldavia, where spearheads 
of the Soviet 6th Armoured Army and 52nd Army had already succeeded in 
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breaking through the defensive system in the Dealu Mare at Voinesti and were 
advancing southwards into the Barlad valley.!!° 

In the early morning, after Hitler had agreed to the withdrawal, Army Detach- 
ment Dumitrescu received detailed orders from Slanic for the withdrawal to the 
Prut. The instructions specified that the army detachment, ‘when moving its units 
to this position, must at all costs avoid weakening the units to the east of the 
position and ensure that their combat strength is maintained. It must prevent rapid 
enemy pursuit and take all necessary measures to ensure that withdrawal proceeds 
according to plan. Withdrawal is scheduled to begin this evening.’''! In addition to 
withdrawal from Bessarabia, the army group’s order also specified that Army 
Detachment Wohler was to transfer its defence to the Trajan line as soon as the 
operation east of the Prut had been completed. In this connection, the army group 
HQ attached particular importance to the deployment of mobile reserves on the 
eastern wing of the Romanian 4th Army, in order to prevent enemy forces from 
breaking through to Roman.!!” 

The army group’s idea was that 376th Infantry Division should fold back at 
Ungheni so as to maintain the connection between Army Detachment Wohler and 
Sixth Army HQ. The VI, XXXXIX, and LII Army Corps units were to prepare for 
the withdrawal on 21 August so as to be able to move back quickly to the prepared 
positions on both sides of Chisinau in the course of the night. The army group’s 
order came as something of a surprise, especially to the units in the Raut—Dniester 
salient, as they were hardly affected at all by the enemy offensive and, with no 
communication links, they knew very little about the critical developments in the 
German—Romanian theatre of operations. Despite all the proposed measures, the 
army group’s operational plans could succeed only if Army Detachment Wohler 
managed to halt the 2nd Ukrainian Front offensive at the Trajan line. And Army 
Detachment Dumitrescu would also have to bring the enemy breakthrough at 
Festelita—Volintiri to a standstill before it reached the Cogilnic valley. 

As the Iasi-Chisinau operation had gone extremely well for the Red Army in the 
first two days, Marshal Semyon Konstantinovich Timoshenko decided at Soviet 
high command that the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Front spearheads should join up in 
the Husi area, on 22 August if possible, in a pincer movement designed to encircle 
and destroy the enemy units fighting in the Raut—Dniester salient.1!4 This Soviet 
operational plan posed an enormous threat to the defence front in Bessarabia and 
Moldavia. For, if the Soviet plan were to succeed, the German—Romanian front 
might well collapse, leaving the eastern part of the Balkan peninsula exposed, with 
almost no protection against the advancing Red Army. 

Until the evening of 21 August, the army group HQ had been confident that the 
combat strength of the units under its command, together with the few reserves, 
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would suffice to withstand the major Soviet offensive, and it had consequently 
made no preparations in case it proved to be mistaken. The high command in 
Slanic hoped to resolve the crisis at Iasi by purely tactical moves, such as withdraw- 
ing 282nd Infantry Division from the quiet section of the front on the lower Raut 
to support the counter-attack by 10th Armoured Infantry Division. But while the 
German—Romanian defence in the area south-west of Iasi, and especially west of 
the Tiraspol bridgehead, very soon collapsed under the heavy and rapid Soviet 
attacks, the units of three German army corps were left almost idle on the front to 
the north of Chisinau. By the time Friessner realized the danger, especially the 
threat to the German Sixth Army, it was—as subsequent events showed—already 
too late to take effective counter-measures to prevent a debacle in the southern 
section of the eastern front. In the first two days of the offensive, both Malinovsky’s 
troops in Moldavia and Tolbukhin’s units on the Dniester had fought their way 
into excellent positions for executing the planned operation. By this time, Army 
Group South Ukraine had almost no means of warding off the danger to the 
German Sixth Army. For months, the high command in Slanic had pushed ahead 
on the consolidation of its section of the front by building a deeply staggered 
defensive system, in the conviction that these military measures would suffice. But 
while Army Group South Ukraine was busy consolidating its position in respect of 
manpower and materials, it missed the opportunity to plan and prepare for the 
eventuality that the main battle line might have to be withdrawn to the Prut, or 
even to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position.!!4 And the price for this serious 
omission was paid on only the third day of the enemy operation. 

Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Front used the almost 40-kilometre-wide gap in the 
front between the German Sixth Army and the Romanian 3rd Army on the 
Dniester south of Bender to press forward with three armies into the heart of the 
Bessarabian area. The Russian 46th Army west of Festelita turned south-west 
towards Tarutino—Bolgrad, where the German Sixth Army and Army Detachment 
Dumitrescu HQs were located, while 57th and 37th Armies endeavoured to reach 
and block the Prut river crossings at Mingir and Leuseni. The aim was to stop the 
German—Romanian troops withdrawing from the balcony position on the Raut and 
the Dniester to the west bank of the Prut and joining up with Army Detachment 
Wohler. 2nd Ukrainian Front’s advance during the first two days of the operation 
had concentrated primarily on capturing Iasi and breaking through the Trajan line 
south of the city, but Malinovsky changed his modus operandi on 22 August, 
intensifying the offensive and widening the attack sector. He deployed 4th Guards 
Army at Ungheni on the east bank of the Prut, with instructions to take the bridges 
at Ungheni and especially at Costuleni, 15 kilometres south of Ungheni, on the 
Prut. 52nd Army, which had overcome the territorial obstacle of the Iasi ridge, 
changed its direction of attack at Scanteia, 30 kilometres south of Iasi, advancing 
south-east towards Solesti, 20 kilometres north of Vaslui, to join up with XVIII 
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Armoured Corps, which had pressed forward through the Vaslui valley in the 
second wave. The purpose of this attacking wedge was to prevent the German— 
Romanian units at Husi from moving south, and to establish a link with the 3rd 
Ukrainian Front spearheads. 27th Army, which had been fighting on the left wing 
in the first phase of the operation, continued to advance south towards the Roman— 
Barlad road with the intention of cutting this important north-south connection. 
7th Guards Army took no part in the action until 22 August, when it broke 
through the Romanian V Army Corps’ defensive positions on both sides of 
Targu Frumos—occupied at this point mainly by the remnants of the Kessel 
combat group—and advanced on the major traffic node of Roman.!!° 

On 22 August, as Sixth Army under Fretter-Pico prepared to move its units 
north of Chisinau back while attempting to ward off and contain the enemy 
breakthrough on its right wing, the army group held firmly to its plan to conduct 
the defensive battle mainly from the Trajan line in the Iasi ridge area, in order to 
prevent an enemy breakthrough in southern Moldavia and the loss of the Prut river 
crossings north-east of Husi. Although the army group had suffered substantial 
material losses in the first two days’ fighting, it still had 45 tanks and 78 assault guns 
at its disposal! !° for the heavy defensive battles between Targu Frumos and the west 
bank of the Prut at Costuleni and Zberoaia, 20 kilometres north-east of Leuseni on 
the Prut. That gave it the possibility of engaging in mobile combat, but this 
glimmer of hope vanished unexpectedly soon, because the Soviet 27th Army 
spearheads, with about 30 tanks, managed to advance during the night to Negresti, 
30 kilometres south of Iasi, in the Barlad valley. This advance might still have been 
stopped by the armoured unit brought in from Tecuci, and the gap in the Trajan 
line defence system might also have been closed, if the vanguards of 7th Guards 
Army and 52nd Army had not also broken through the German—Romanian 
defensive positions on the Iasi ridge at Topolita, west of Targu Frumos, and 
between Voinesti and Schitu-Duca, south of Iasi. In these circumstances, Army 
Detachment Wohler lacked the necessary strength to clear up the situation in the 
Trajan line area, so, by the morning of 22 August, the tactical plans of the high 
command in Slanic were no more than scrap paper. In view of these developments, 
Grolman ordered Army Detachment Wohler to deploy all available forces to 
forestall an enemy advance south-eastwards to the Prut and prevent the loss of 
the river crossings. He also instructed his troops to hold as many sections of the 
Trajan line as possible, in order to preserve the chance of closing the gaps by means 
of counter-attacks. 

At the very moment when the army group high command and Army Detachment 
Weohler HQ were striving to control the precarious situation so as to prevent the few 
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Prut river crossings from falling into Soviet hands, a decision was taken at Romanian 
4th Army HQ that was fraught with consequences and catered solely to the needs of 
the Romanian units. On the morning of 22 August, when parts of 2nd Ukrainian 
Front had overcome the territorial obstacle of the Iasi ridge and the vanguard was 
approaching the Barlad valley, Antonescu decided, before leaving for Bucharest, to 
withdraw the Romanian 4th Army from northern Moldavia to the Adjud—Oancea/- 
Cahul—Bolgrad line.!!” Half an hour later, Col. Dragomir had already drafted the 
necessary operational order and issued it to the units under his command.!!8 The 
Conducator’s decision was based exclusively on the demands and needs of the 
Romanian forces. Since the start of the major Soviet offensive there had been a 
serious increase in the latent war-weariness already affecting the Romanian troops as a 
result of the superior strength of the Soviet forces and the conspicuous weakness of 
their German ally. Their motivation, always poor, was now almost non-existent. In 
taking his decision, the marshal seemingly no longer had any regard for the joint 
conduct of operations. By going it alone, Antonescu clearly indicated his wish to 
release the kingdom from the tie with its German partner-in-arms. With this step, he 
drew the final line under a process that had begun with the military debacle at 
Stalingrad.1!? The decision, which radically changed the basis for planning and 
conducting operations, especially in Moldavia, was not communicated to Romania’s 
Axis partner either by Avramescu and his chief of staff or by Antonescu, who spent 
the afternoon at Army Group South Ukraine HQ. On the contrary, as the German 
commander-in-chief reported, both sides agreed to establish “a common defence front 
on the Galati—Focsani line, using the fortifications which the Romanians had already 
prepared there some time ago’. “The marshal also assured me, in this connection, that 
all the Romanian reserves still available in Bucharest would be assigned to the army 
group immediately, to support the front.’!7° 

Meanwhile, Army Detachment Wohler was unable to prevent the Soviet 27th 
Army from pushing forward into the Vaslui area in the course of the day. The new 
armoured unit, the first parts of which arrived in Barlad in the evening, was to be 
deployed against this attacking wedge. While the Soviet forces had advanced into 
central Moldavia in the middle of the breakthrough area, there were still some 
battleworthy sections of the German IV Army Corps in the area to the south and 
south-east of Iasi endeavouring to keep the Prut river crossings in the north open 
for the units of the German VI Army Corps and to prevent the connection with 
the German Sixth Army’s left wing from being severed. In this, 376th Infantry 
Division had a particularly important part to play: it had to protect the threatened 
army’s west flank against Soviet flanking attacks during the withdrawal movement 
from the balcony position on the Raut and the Dniester that was planned to take 
place that evening. To strengthen the defence forces on the west bank of the Prut 
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south of Iasi, which were to keep the river crossings open for the German Sixth 
Army, Army Detachment Wohler moved armoured units of the Mieth Group into 
the area between Iasi and Husi. In the Targu Frumos area, on the western edge of 
the Soviet breakthrough area, the Kirchner Group carried out its task by recaptur- 
ing the salient north of the city and establishing the link between the former main 
battle line and the Trajan line. In order to minimize the danger of the Soviet 7th 
Guards Army breaking through to Roman, 46th Infantry Division was assigned to 
the Kirchner Group as a mobile reserve force. With these measures, the army 
detachment HQ hoped to restabilize the situation in northern Moldavia and fulfil 
the task assigned to it by the army group. 

General Wohler and his staff must therefore have been all the more dismayed to 
learn late that night from the German liaison officer attached to the Romanian 4th 
Army that, in the course of the afternoon, ‘the Romanian 4th Army had received a 
direct order from the marshal to withdraw the front immediately to a position 
behind the Moldova’.!?! The army group responded at once with a counter-order, 
permitting the Romanian 4th Army HQ to move the front back only to the other 
side of the Seret. Faced with this dilemma, the chief of staff, Col. Dragomir, applied 
to the Great General Staff in Bucharest for a decision as to which of the two orders 
the 4th Army was required to obey. Even before the response of the military 
leadership in Bucharest arrived, Avramescu resigned from his post as the army’s 
commander-in-chief.!22 The former chief of staff, General Steflea, took over 
command of the Romanian 4th Army as from 23 August.!?4 

While Army Detachment Wohler endeavoured to hold up 2nd Ukrainian 
Front’s advance in order to prevent the entire southern section of the eastern 
front from collapsing, Army Detachment Dumitrescu began the withdrawal to 
the Prut. In this tense situation, the position on the Dniester front took an 
extremely unfavourable turn. On 22 August Tolbukhin’s armies succeeded in 
cutting all connection between the German Sixth Army and the Romanian 3rd 
Army. Army Detachment Dumitrescu had lost contact with Sixth Army HQ in the 
morning, so Dumitrescu asked the army group to take over command of Sixth 
Army. !74 

The Romanian 3rd Army, with the remnants of the German XXIX Army Corps 
and the weak forces of the Romanian III Corps, now had to defend southern 
Bessarabia on its own. This objective could hardly be achieved, as the Soviet 46th 
Army had already extended its offensive to the south in the night of 21 to 
22 August, attacking the Romanian defensive positions in the Dniester estuary. 
The Romanian units could not withstand the pressure, so parts of the Soviet XXXX 
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Guards Corps were able to break through the defence front at Burgas in the mouth 
of the Dniester estuary and on both sides of Cetatea Alba.!?> Soon afterwards, the 
left wing of the Romanian III Corps was also obliged to abandon the west bank of 
the Dniester. As a result of the operational situation on the Dniester front south of 
Tiraspol, the German 9th Infantry Division had lost the connection with XXIX 
Army Corps. The army group therefore decided to place the only German unit in the 
area of Romanian 3rd Army under the command of the Romanian II Corps. In 
accordance with an order from Hitler, the Romanian II Corps was to withdraw 
westwards within the army’s ambit that same day, pulling back in a series of stages 
from the Dniester to the Danube delta—Prut line at Cahul.!?° In support, the army 
group deployed LXXII Army Corps, stationed in Ismail, on a special mission to 
occupy the prepared rear positions in the Sarata and Cogilnic valley, together with the 
German 153rd Field Training Division and the Romanian 1st Cavalry Division, in 
order to receive the retreating units of the Romanian III Corps. However, the army 
group’s plan was already at risk late that evening, when Soviet units attacked the 
LXXII Corps defence forces at Cogilnic. In these circumstances, the high command 
in Slanic decided in the night of 22 to 23 August to change the task assigned to the 
Romanian 3rd Army, which was now to take over the defence of the Danube from 
the mouth of the river to Braila, with bridgeheads at Chilian, Ismail, and Cartal.!77 

There were particularly dramatic developments in the right-hand section of the 
area defended by the German Sixth Army, where the 3rd Ukrainian Front spear- 
heads had pressed forward to Taraclia, 25 kilometres north of Bolgrad, and 
Tarutino, forcing the army to move its command post to Beresti, 20 kilometres 
south of Barlad. And in the left-hand section of the army’s defence area, the Soviet 
4th Guards Army was exerting pressure with tanks and infantry on the front north- 
east of Ungheni, where 376th Infantry Division was unable to prevent the Soviet 
forces from breaking through the defence system by the evening and taking the city, 
together with the important Prut river crossing. In the eastern section of the 
German VII Army Corps’ front, however, and in the whole of the area defended 
by XXXXIV Corps and LII Corps, things remained extremely quiet, so that the 
units deployed in the area were able to prepare for withdrawal to the Prut without 
being disturbed.!*® Nevertheless, in view of the time factor and the inadequate 
infrastructure in Bessarabia, such a large withdrawal movement could be success- 
fully completed only if there was no serious friction to contend with. In those 
circumstances, the army group’s insistence that Sixth Army HQ move back to the 
Prut without delay was questionable, even at the preparatory stage, since the various 
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units and formations lacked the haulage resources and transport space necessary for 
a rapid withdrawal.!° 

As the army HQ was unable to assign a specific road to each individual unit 
because the infrastructure was lacking, it contented itself with allocating a ‘corridor’ 
to each army corps.!%° In addition to this problem, the five Prut river crossings at 
Sixth Army HQ’s were a critical factor in the operation, since the withdrawal of the 
four corps would be concentrated in just a few places, leading inevitably to huge 
congestion on the east bank of the river. The departure from the positions on the 
Raut and the Dniester began in the evening, according to plan, and proceeded 
without any major complications at first. Considerable difficulties began to arise 
only in the course of the night, when the units on the right wing, in particular, 
departed from their assigned corridors. The reason was that the Soviet 37th Army, 
shortly before reaching the Cogilnic at Cimislia in the course of its advance 
westwards, had turned north-west to the Prut river crossings at Leuseni and 
Zberoaia, thereby cutting off the retreat of the remnants of XXX Corps and LI] 
Army Corps. At the same time, the Soviet 57th Army, operating to the north of 
37th Army, attacked the flank of XXX Army Corps, forcing it to leave its assigned 
corridor and move into the sector of LIT Army Corps. Since the German Sixth 
Army was unable to stop the Soviet 37th Army’s advance, the withdrawal plan had 
already failed to all intents and purposes by the morning of 23 August. At this 
point, the withdrawal movement in the area south of Chisinau and on the upper 
reaches of the Cogilnic had descended into chaos. There were also numerous 
attacks by enemy forces, which considerably increased the general confusion and 
contributed to the failure to reach the appointed destinations. These attacks forced 
the various German units to depart from their planned withdrawal routes, with the 
result that different troop components were mixed up and the few roads became 
overloaded. On the morning of 23 August, 257th Infantry Division found itself 
‘[squeezed] between dense columns, four or five abreast, hopelessly blocking the 
roads’,!3! with the result that this unit, like the bulk of Sixth Army, was able to 
move westwards at only a slow pace. In this chaotic situation, there was no firm 
command capable of restoring order in the withdrawal movement. In the circum- 
stances, many units and formations took independent action and, left to their 
own devices, attempted to reach the ‘safe bank’ of the Prut.!3* Neither the army 
leadership, which was obliged to move its command post to Moldavia on Friess- 
ner’s orders,'9 nor the army group HQ in Slanic was fully informed of the Sixth 
Army fiasco: communications between the units and the command authorities in 
northern Bessarabia were cut on the morning of 23 August.!>4 
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After it became clear, at the outset, that the army group was unable to cope with 
the Soviet Iasi-Chisinau operation, the military situation in the southern section of 
the eastern front deteriorated once again on 23 August. In Bessarabia, the northern 
wing of the Soviet 46th Army reached Comrat, and the southern vanguard 
managed to capture most of the important Tarutino—Bolgrad road. The military 
developments on the right of the area defended by the Romanian 3rd Army were 
even more ominous. Here, the task of halting the 46th Army spearheads, which had 
pushed through to the south, proved too much for the Romanian III Corps. By 
midday the Soviet troops had taken Tatar Bucar and Furmanca, thereby enclosing 
the corps between the Dniester and Lake Cunduc.!3° The defence in the southern 
section of the German—Romanian theatre of operations had now collapsed almost 
entirely, and 3rd Ukrainian Front was able to continue its advance into the 
Dobrogea region unimpeded. In order to lessen the impact of the military catas- 
trophe in southern Bessarabia to some extent, the army group HQ endeavoured to 
defend the neck of land at Bolgrad with weak German—Romanian forces under the 
command of LXXII Army Corps, and keep it open for its own stragglers. Although 
Dumitrescu had received orders that the Romanian 3rd Army was to establish a 
defensive front on the Danube, from the mouth of the delta to Braila, starting on 
23 August,!°° Romanian 3rd Army HQ was unable to perform this task as it now 
had almost no combat-fit troops at its disposal. 

In northern Bessarabia, on the German Sixth Army’s left wing, the Soviet 37th 
Army was able to continue its advance and block the Prut river crossing at Leuseni 
in the course of the day, but it failed to achieve the day’s objective of completing the 
encirclement of Sixth Army. Both LII Corps in the south and the German VII 
Army Corps north-west of Chisinau put up such effective resistance that the Soviet 
forces were unable to fulfil their task. However, neither VI nor LIT Army Corps 
could prevent the almost total loss of the Prut river crossings, which were so 
important for the withdrawal movement. In view of the developments, with the 
Soviet 6th Armoured Army in Moldavia reaching the northern outskirts of Barlad 
on 23 August, the army group HQ found itself obliged to transfer the Mieth 
Group, which was still fighting north of Husi, from Army Detachment Wohler and 
place it under the command of Sixth Army HQ. The Mieth Group, which had the 
remnants of four German divisions under its command, was securing the west bank 
of the Prut between Costuleni and Leuseni, and endeavouring to keep open the 
road along the Prut between Husi and Falciu, 40 kilometres south of Husi, so that 
Sixth Army would still have a chance to escape encirclement by the enemy. There 
was little hope of this, however, since, for the withdrawal of the four German corps, 
with 13 divisions in all, the Prut river crossing at Zberoaia was now the only one left 
in German hands. At this precise juncture it became clear that the telecommuni- 
cation lines had been cut. But another major reason for the chaotic state of affairs 
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east of the Prut was the fact that Sixth Army HQ was located far away in Moldavia, 
and was therefore barely able to influence the course of the operation. !97 

On 23 August the army group had hardly any operational forces left at its 
disposal in northern Moldavia, since the Romanian 4th Army had already begun 
its withdrawal to the Adjud—Tecuci—Bolgrad line. Germany’s ally could not be 
dissuaded from this measure, despite a counter-order from the commander-in-chief 
of Army Detachment Wohler.!3® While the weak LVII Armoured Corps attempted 
both to hold the Seret line at Roman and to prevent the enemy forces from pressing 
forward to the Carpathian passes, the Mieth Group was engaged in desperate 
battles north of Husi against the overwhelming power of the advancing Soviet 
4th Guards Army and 52nd Army. There was a yawning gap, almost 100 kilo- 
metres wide, between LVI Armoured Corps and the Mieth Group, the German IV 
Army Corps, through which 2nd Ukrainian Front was able to advance southwards 
unimpeded. 1° In view of this precarious situation, Friessner had no alternative but 
to move the defence front to the Braila—Focsani line, which, in Guderian’s view, 
had to be held at all costs.!4° With regard to the Romanian Axis partner, the high 
command in Slanic considered that ‘the Romanians were effectively unfit for 
further combat’.!4! In the early evening Grolman still thought that the German 
troops would have to be pulled back to the passes in order to establish a connection 
there with the Hungarians. 

On the evening of 23 August the army group HQ came to the realization that— 
as the four days of fighting had shown!42—Army Group South Ukraine did not 
have the necessary resources to oppose the superior Soviet forces effectively. That 
being so, it could only attempt to reduce the length of the defence front and bring 
the Russian attack to a standstill at the defensive line between the Danube delta 
and the Carpathians. Friessner was too late in taking tactical measures to address 
the implications of the military situation, so that the operations begun on 22 and 
23 August could no longer be effective. One thing is particularly striking in this 
connection: neither the commander-in-chief of Army Group South Ukraine nor 
his staff had recognized the threat to the German Sixth Army in its balcony position 
on the Raut and the Dniester resulting from the points of concentration of the 
Soviet attacks. Although Friessner claims to have identified this weak point in the 
German—Romanian front and to have drawn Hitler’s attention to it,!45 no forward 
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planning was made, after Friessner took over as commander-in-chief at the end of 
July, to withdraw Sixth Army from this endangered position if necessary, nor were 
appropriate measures taken after the enemy attack was launched, when the point of 
concentration of the enemy operation became clear. Moreover, Friessner did not 
broach this eventuality in his contacts with the OKH or in the memorandum he 
addressed to Hitler on 2 August.!44 

In addition to the problems in the southern section of the eastern front, 
Schérner’s concept for the defence of the German—Romanian theatre of operations 
had already proved a failure by the beginning of July, after the army group had been 
obliged to transfer its mobile and armoured reserves in a series of moves to other 
critical points. Neither Schérner nor his successor amended the concept to enable 
operations to be conducted successfully under the new framework conditions. 
Their failure to do so, as well as the war-weariness of the Romanian forces and 
their lack of determination to resist, contributed to the fact that the Russian 
offensive led to a debacle for Army Group South Ukraine. The military disaster 
cannot be blamed solely on Germany’s south-east European ally: it was also the 
result of wrong situation assessments by the army group HQ and the OKH. 


(b) The Events in Bucharest on 23 August 1944 


If the army group leadership had believed that the tactical measures taken on 22 
and 23 August would suffice to avert a catastrophe in the southern section of the 
eastern front, events occurred in Bucharest on 23 August that were to change the 
military situation completely and hasten the collapse of the front in Romania to an 
extraordinary extent. Before these events, there had long been rumours that the 
kingdom of Romania wanted to end the war. Those rumours, which gathered 
momentum at the beginning of August, had begun early in 1944, when the fighting 
moved to historic Romanian territory. Since then, a process had been under way 
aimed at breaking with the German ally without major political, economic, or 
territorial damage and withdrawing from the war.'4° 

The change in the political mood in the kingdom, which was increasingly against 
continuing to fight on the German side, was no secret to the German embassy or to 
the military command in the southern section of the eastern front, although 
powerful political forces in Bucharest endeavoured to keep German officials in 
the dark about internal Romanian developments. Friessner was aware of the 
political mood in the country, and had drawn it to the attention of the OKH 
and Hitler, but the army group HQ, the OKH, Hitler, and the representatives of 
the German Reich in Romania were nevertheless surprised when the German 
military mission informed them, early in the evening of 23 August, ‘that there 
was something wrong with Marshal Antonescu and the deputy prime minister’. !4 
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The political leaders in Bucharest had been endeavouring to conclude an 
armistice with the anti-Hitler coalition since the summer of 1943 but, as a result 
of the Romanian plan to conclude a separate peace with the Anglo-American Allies 
and of political pressure from the government in Berlin, that had not come about. 
The political and military situation in the spring of 1944 had also prompted 
opposition groups to contact the western Allies. However, by the summer of 
1944 all diplomatic efforts had failed, because the kingdom did not accept the 
Allies’ conditions.'4” Bucharest’s freedom of action was also restricted by the fact 
that almost 750,000 German troops had been stationed in the Moldavian— 
Bessarabian theatre of operations and Wallachia since March 1944.!48 The Roma- 
nians’ reservations about an armistice with the Soviet Union were essentially the 
result of their experience in the summer of 1940,!4? when the Soviet Union had 
issued an ultimatum (on 26 June) demanding the cession of Bessarabia. 

The Romanian government’s attitude had testified to a certain lack of realism, at 
least since the spring of 1944. In view of the circumstances and the outcome of 
Allied conferences, the authorities in Bucharest could hardly suppose that the 
western Allies would be willing to conclude a unilateral armistice with the kingdom 
without coming to an agreement with the USSR.!°° In April 1944, however, the 
anti-Hitler coalition submitted terms for an armistice to the kingdom through 
the Soviet partner.!°! Those terms were rejected by the Antonescu government, ‘on 
the grounds that there were too many German divisions in Romania, which could 
prevent Romania withdrawing from the Axis and place the country under military 
occupation’.!>? The negotiations continued during the summer, but no agreements 
were reached. The Romanian leadership harboured the illusion that it could 
negotiate more favourable terms despite the bad military situation.1>4 

From June onwards, with the Conducator hesitating to take the decisive step of 
signing an armistice, the opposition gathered around Iuliu Maniu and Constantin 
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Bratianu began to take matters into its own hands. In August, in view of the 
desperate military situation, the opposition, namely the National Democratic Bloc 
(Blocul National Democratic), formed on 20 June 1944 and comprising all the 
opposition parties, including the Romanian Communist Party (Partidul Comunist 
Roman), the Military Committee (a band of officers loyal to the king, formed in 
June with the approval of Michael I), and the king’s confidential advisers, was 
finally ready to accept the Allied terms for an armistice, as agreed, and to overthrow 
the Antonescu government. It was the Military Committee that succeeded in 
persuading leading officers to support its plans in the summer of 1944, and to 
prepare to suspend all military operations when the king instructed them to do so. 
As things were relatively quiet on the front in Moldavia and Bessarabia, the actions 
of the royalist military leaders had very little impact on conditions in that theatre of 
operations. The opposition leaders and commanders were also at pains to conceal 
their preparations from the German ally. Once the opposition had established the 
basis for assuming political and military responsibility, and the arrangements 
for halting all military operations were in place, the party leaders, the Military 
Committee, and the king’s representatives agreed, at a secret meeting on 21 August, 
to overthrow the marshal and his government five days later.!>4 

The plan to carry out the ‘coup détat’'>> on 26 August had to be changed, for 
two reasons. First, it was overtaken by military developments in eastern Romania, 
where Tolbukhin’s and Malinovsky’s forces pressed forward into the centre of the 
kingdom faster than expected, and second, Antonescu had decided in the meantime 
to conclude an armistice with the Soviet enemy. When the Conducator and his 
foreign minister sought an audience with the king on the morning of 23 August, 
the opposition groups found themselves in a quandary, because the situation in the 
theatre of operations and the political developments in the country both called for 
swift action. The monarch was also prompted to act, because the previous day the 
foreign minister, Mihai Antonescu, on behalf of the marshal, had urgently de- 
manded the conclusion of an armistice with the Allies. The opposition now feared 
that the government would act faster than they did, and thereby remove the basis 
for a coup d état.'°© At the audience on the afternoon of 23 August, Ion Antonescu 
proposed to the king that the country should unilaterally lay down its arms, 
insisting, however, that Hitler’s approval of this action should be obtained first. 
The monarch categorically rejected Antonescu’s proposal, because he was whole- 
heartedly in favour of the opposition group’s plan. He had the Conducator and 
the foreign minister, Mihai Antonescu, arrested immediately after the meeting. 
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After almost all the members of the Antonescu government had also been arrested, 
King Michael I appointed his chamberlain, Col.-Gen. Constantin Sanatescu, as the 
new prime minister, who then formed an all-party government in accordance with 
the agreements reached on 21 August. The coup d état went smoothly, both because 
it had been well prepared and because the army and the largely royalist officer corps 
approved the action taken by the king.1!°7 

Rumours of the events in the royal palace reached the German embassy late in 
the afternoon of 23 August, as the marshal’s and the foreign minister's audience 
with the king lasted an unusually long time. At around 17.00, with increasing 
rumours that the head of government had been arrested, the highest-ranking 
German diplomat in Bucharest, Dr Hans Stelzer, called General Erik Hansen 
and the head of the German agencies in the Romanian capital to the embassy for 
urgent talks. In the course of the meeting, which was also attended on the military 
side by the commander of the German Luftwaffe mission in Romania, Lt.-Gen. 
Alfred Gerstenberg, the head of the German naval mission, Admiral Werner 
Tillessen, and the military attaché, Maj.-Gen. Karl Spalcke, it was decided to 
inform the German government of the rumours and to recall the German ambas- 
sador, who was then in Snagov,!>*8 to the capital. Killinger reached the embassy at 
about 19.00. The officers attending the meeting asked him to go to the palace 
immediately in order to obtain reliable information on the political situation in 
Romania. However, the Romanian monarch did not grant him an audience there 
until 21.00, with the new head of government, Sanatescu, and his foreign minister, 
Grigore Niculescu-Buzesti, also present.!°? During the audience, the king in- 
formed the German ambassador that Antonescu and his government had been 
deposed and arrested. He also stated that the new government intended to suspend 
hostilities against the Red Army immediately, and to conclude an armistice with the 
Allies. In conclusion, King Michael requested that ‘the Reich government arrange 
for the German troops to withdraw from Romania without delay’.!©° That evening, 
Stelzer was received by the new foreign minister, who informed him officially that 
the kingdom of Romania had broken off diplomatic relations with the German 
Reich. Niculescu-Buzesti volunteered, in this connection, that the new Romanian 
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started bombing the city in the late summer of 1943. As a result, part of the German embassy, 
including the German radio station, was also located in Snagov, where Baron von Killinger had a 
country house. However, it is not altogether clear whether Killinger was in Snagov on 23 August, as 
stated in Hillgruber, Hitler, 216 ff., and Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Rumnien, 108, or at the spa in 
Sfatica (Beer, “Vorbereitung und Durchfiihrung des Umsturzes’, 131). 

159 Notes from the record of audiences at the royal palace in connection with the arrest of Marshal 
Antonescu and his staff, 23 August 1944, in Procesul Maresalului Antonescu, i, doc. 1, 47. 

160 Hillgruber, Hitler, 217. 
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government was prepared to guarantee the Wehrmacht units a safe passage if they 
refrained from engaging in any hostilities.1°! 

In spite of everything, the efforts of the government in Bucharest to resolve the 
problematic situation by mutual agreement were already obsolete by the late 
evening of 23 August. After Stelzer returned from his audience at the foreign 
ministry, the German ambassador and Gerstenberg had both managed to contact 
Berlin, even though the Romanians had cut the telephone and telegraph connec- 
tions of the embassy and all German agencies in the capital earlier in the evening. !° 
Gerstenberg had been able to get through to the Luftwaffe high command (OKL) 
on a Wehrmacht line and inform it of the events in Bucharest. Not knowing how 
matters actually stood, he proposed that the putsch be suppressed with the help of 
the German troops currently in the Bucharest and Ploiesti area. Gerstenberg had 
not discussed this proposal, which the OKL passed on to Fithrer headquarters in 
Rastenburg, either with Killinger or with the head of the German Wehrmacht 
mission, or with the commander-in-chief of Army Group South Ukraine. At about 
22.00 on 23 August the king addressed the Romanian people on the radio, 
informing them of the political and military changes and of the new government’s 
intention to halt military operations and conclude an armistice. !© 


(c) The Battles in the Bucharest—Ploiesti Area 


The question now was: how would Germany react to such such serious changes in 
the political and military situation in Romania? The subject was also taken up by 
the Nationalzeitung, published in Basel. It concluded that Hitler now faced a 
serious dilemma: 


If he attempts to turn Romania into another Italy, this new front will swallow up yet 
more of the already alarmingly scarce German divisions, and they too could easily be 
caught up and wiped out in a general Romanian pandemonium between the invading 
troops and Tito’s forces. If Germany lets things run their course, not only will it lose its 
oil suppliers; it will also make it easier for Bulgaria to get out, and it will have to be 


161 Tbid. 

162 Contrary to Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Ruminien, 109, who claims that Gerstenberg passed the 
news of Marshal Antonescu’s dismissal and arrest to the Luftwaffe high command’s chief of staff at 
about 20.00, the conversation in question can only have taken place after 21.00, because the German 
ambassador was received by the king and informed of the events only at 21.00. Army Group South 
Ukraine too did not receive the first indications from Bucharest that there was ‘something wrong with 
Marshal Antonescu and the deputy prime minister’ until 20.30. This information was not available at 
19.45, when the Army Group South Ukraine chief of staff spoke to the head of the OKH operations 
department. Not until 22.25 was the army group HQ in Slanic informed by the ambassador himself 
that the Conducator had been arrested and that Romania would cease military operations. At that 
point, the army group had not yet received any information or instructions from Berlin; KTB H.Gr. 
Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 48-51, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fos. 50-3. 

163A comprehensive and detailed account of the events in Bucharest on 23 August 1944, from the 
Romanian point of view, is contained in Buzatu’s work, Roménia si razboiul mondial, with extensive 
additional information on pp. 155-71. For the text of King Michael I’s radio address, see Arh.M.Ap. 
N., fond 5418, dosar 2845, fo. 2. 
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prepared for Hungary too to acquire a new government overnight, with further 
surprises in store.!°4 


Given the change of power in Romania, which threw the south-eastern flank of the 
area under German rule into military and political disarray, Gerstenberg’s optimis- 
tic assessment of the situation must have struck Hitler as ‘glad tidings’. It gave the 
impression that the coup d ézat had been carried out, with King Michael’s approval, 
only by a small clique of senior officers and opposition politicians. According to 
Gerstenberg, the new rulers had no support among the Romanian people, and the 
German troops stationed in the Bucharest area would therefore suffice to take 
possession of the capital, depose the monarch, and remove the government now in 
office. Gerstenberg also recommended that the political and military command 
centres in the Romanian capital should be bombed and eliminated. On the basis 
of Gerstenberg’s military analysis, the OKW believed that the forces of 5th 
Anti-Aircraft Division would suffice to secure Germany’s dominance of the 
strategically important Ploiesti oilfields. '°° 

In the light of this situation assessment, Hitler decided to take military action 
against the new government and have King Michael I arrested. Thereupon, 
Gerstenberg was ordered by the OKW to suppress the ‘putsch’ with the German 
forces stationed in the Bucharest—Ploiesti area, so as to reinstate Antonescu or, 
alternatively, charge a pro-German general with the formation of a new govern- 
ment. While the most important political objective for the Third Reich was 
undoubtedly to establish a pro-German government in the kingdom in view of 
the threat to its dominant position in south-eastern Europe, it was also essential to 
the conduct of the war that Germany use all the means at its disposal to retain 
control of the Ploiesti oilfields. The OKW accordingly ordered all German armed 
forces to give priority to guaranteeing and protecting oil production and transpor- 
tation.!©° To achieve this objective set by Hitler, the Wehrmacht operations staff, 
without regard to the actual balance of forces, proposed to withdraw Army Group 
South Ukraine to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position in order to stop the 
Soviet advance before it reached Wallachia, and to dispatch 5th Anti-Aircraft 
Division to disarm the Romanian forces in the Bucharest—Ploiesti-Prahova valley 
area!®7 and occupy central Romania.!68 

For Gerstenberg, the OKW’s orders, which he received early on the morning of 
24 August, meant that, if he was to take central Wallachia, he would have to 
assemble all the German troops, some of which were stationed in widely scattered 
locations in the Bucharest area and as far north as the Prahova valley, for the battle 
against the territorial units of the Romanian army. At the beginning of August there 


164 Nationalzeitung, 26 August 1944, quoted in 278th WoBSOE (20-7 Aug. 1944), 41 ff, BA 
R 63/349, fo. 137. 

165 Hillgruber, ‘Die letzten Monate’, 390; Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Rumédnien, 109; Beer, 
‘Vorbereitung und Durchfiihrung des Umsturzes’, 132 ff. 

166 KTB Skl, pt. A, Ix/II. 608. 

167 The Prahova valley, to the north of Ploiesti, is the most important traffic route from Bucharest 
to Brasov and Transylvania. 


168 KTB OKW, iv/1, 805. 
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were about 35,000 members of the armed forces and the police in the two districts 
of Prahova and IIfov, where German interests were primarily concentrated,!® but 
on account of their military training, their age, and their official duties, only a 
fraction of them could be deployed in the ‘liberation operation’. Consequently, of 
the 11,000 or so members of the armed forces in Bucharest and the Ilfov district, 
only 2,000 to 3,000 were available to Gerstenberg for the operation against the 
Romanian capital.!7° The arms-bearers, most of whom were billeted near the 
Otopeni and Baneasa airports in the north of the capital, had had very little infantry 
training and almost no combat experience. In addition to these shortcomings, the 
almost total lack of heavy weaponry posed a serious problem, implying that the 
whole project was doomed to failure from the outset. Despite the scant combat 
strength, and in a situation where there was still a chance that a great many German 
troops would be able to leave Romanian territory unmolested, the Luftwaffe general 
proved absolutely determined to take military action against the new state author- 
ities. It is not at all clear what moved the initiator of the action to take this 
enormous risk. If the operation were to fail, the kingdom would undoubtedly 
open hostilities immediately against its former ally. 

Despite Gerstenberg’s favourable situation assessment, the OKW still doubted 
that there were enough forces in the Bucharest—Ploiesti area to conduct the proposed 
counter-strike successfully. On 23 August the Wehrmacht operations staff instructed 
C-in-C South-East to make preparations to muster the strongest possible forces in the 
Ni8 area for deployment in Romania. Only a few hours later the OKW gave specific 
instructions to assemble a combat group in the Belgrade—Nié area for intervention, if 
necessary, in the fighting in the Bucharest—Ploiesti area.'7' 

At this point in time, when the Wehrmacht operations staff were issuing the 
order to suppress the ‘putsch’ and working on detailed plans for military action, 
Stelzer, Hansen, and Gerstenberg were endeavouring, at a meeting with the prime 
minister, Sanatescu, and the foreign minister, Niculescu-Buzesti, to define and 
negotiate arrangements for a free passage out for the German forces. The Romanian 
government allowed the German delegation to use the blocked telephone lines at 
the embassy again for a short time in order to inform the relevant political and 
military authorities in the Reich of the results of the talks. As well as the outcome of 
the negotiations, Hansen tried to communicate to Fiihrer headquarters what he 


169 The Great General Staff had fairly accurate data on the human and material strength of the 
German forces in Romania on 23 August 1944, having ordered all military and civilian agencies to 
record and report all German troop units in Romanian territory, with the exact names of the units and 
accurate information as to their location and strength (‘Operation Cosma’). On the basis of that survey, 
the Great General Staff was in a position to form a precise picture of the combat strength of the 
German troops in Romania. See inter alia Ath.M.Ap.N., fond M.St.M.—sect. 7, dosar 380, fos. 28, 
30; dosar 381, 19-25, fos. 33-41. 

170 The German agencies and barracks in Bucharest were already surrounded by Romanian units 
and the Revolutionary Guard on the evening of 24 August 1944. The process of disarming German 
troops, officials, and citizens, and taking them into custody, started in the course of the night. Romania 
in Razboiul Antihitlerist, 61-70. 

171 KTB OB Siidost/H.Gr. F, Abt. Ia, No. 3, 225, 227-9, BA-MA RH 19 XI/14, fos. 223, 225-7. 
C-in-C South-East placed 4th Regiment ‘Brandenburg’, an armoured reconnaissance company, and a 
battalion of 201st Assault Gun Brigade at the combat group’s disposal. 
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knew about the actual situation in the kingdom. At the same time, Gerstenberg, in 
a deceptive manoeuvre, managed to evade Romanian surveillance and join the 
German troops in the Baneasa—Otopeni area. While he was in Otopeni, making the 
final preparations for action against the Romanian capital, which he decided to start 
at 06.30 without waiting for reinforcements, the head of the German military 
mission got through to the OKW and Army Group South Ukraine HQ. At about 
03.30 Hansen managed to inform Col.-Gen. Jodl at Fithrer headquarters of the 
actual situation in the kingdom and in Bucharest. He explained to the head of the 
Wehrmacht operations staff that the events in Bucharest were ‘not a putsch by a 
court cabal, but a well-prepared coup d état from the top, with the full agreement of 
the army and the nation as a whole’. The message continued: 


People and troops informed by radio. Step has widespread support. Not a single 
general to be found to lead a counter-government against the king and the new 
government, since they are all, to the last man, loyal to the king. Comprehensive 
preventive measures taken against all German agencies and troops in Bucharest. No 
longer possible to transmit orders. Current balance of forces allows no prospect of 
military and political success. 17? 


In subsequent talks with Friessner, the head of the German military mission again 
expressly emphasized that, in his view, ‘our forces are wholly insufficient to take 
possession of Bucharest and remove the new government, and the operation is 
certain to fail. He therefore strongly advises against taking the measures that have 
been ordered.’!73 Despite the serious reservations expressed by Hansen, who 
probably knew more than anyone else about the political and military conditions 
in Romania and in Bucharest, Hitler stuck to his decision, and the OKW accord- 
ingly ordered Gerstenberg to begin the attack on Bucharest immediately with his 
forces. As the Luftwaffe general too still thought at this point ‘that the Romanian 
government was just a little clique that was “shit-scared”, and that there was only a 
very thin screen of troops round Bucharest’,!74 he ordered the available troops on 
the Bucharest—Ploiesti road in the vicinity of the Otopeni airport and on the 
northern outskirts of the capital on the Pipera—Baneasa—Giulesti line to take up 
initial positions. 

To achieve Hitler’s objective, Gerstenberg’s main task was to conquer the greater 
Bucharest area and take over political power there. At the same time, Germany’s 
domination of the Ploiesti oilfields and the Prahova valley had to be secured, to 
ensure German control of the oil needed for the war effort and the indispensable 
route over the Carpathians, which for transport purposes was the only effective way 
of getting from the Greater Bucharest—Ploiesti area to the territory of the Reich. It 
was therefore incumbent upon Gerstenberg, before embarking on the armed 
operation, to assess the situation by means of a precise comparison of the human 
and material strength of the opposing forces, in order to determine the prospects of 


172 KTB Skl, pt. A., Ix/IL. 610. 
173 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 56, BAMA RH 19 V/36, fo.58. 
174 Tid. 57, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 59. 
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success. That being so, the general must have realized at a very early stage that six 
divisions of the Romanian Territorial and Replacement Army, with 45,000 to 
50,000 men, were stationed in the Giurgiu/Danube—Bucharest—Ploiesti—Brasov 
sector alone.!”° Even if the Germans were not necessarily aware that this territorial 
and replacement army was a highly trained and well-equipped fighting force,!”° 
which had been formed in view of the possibility of armed conflict with neigh- 
bouring Hungary and the recapture of central and northern Transylvania,!”” the 
massive concentration of troops in the Greater Bucharest—Brasov area, of which 
the German military authorities must have been informed, ought to have stopped 
the Germans from embarking on an armed operation in Wallachia. 

The Wehrmacht operations staff confirmed Hitler’s order at about 05.00, and 
Gerstenberg launched the attack on the Romanian capital at 08.30. The operation 
began in a highly amateurish fashion, without methodical assembly of all the 
available forces, and it met with substantial resistance from the outset. The combat 
group nevertheless managed to gain some ground, because on the morning of 24 
August the Romanians had not yet sufficiently reinforced their troops in the 
northern section of the capital. The disarmament and internment of German 
agencies in Bucharest had not yet been completed, so substantial sections of the 
forces were not available to the military authorities in the capital (Comandamentul 
al Capitale) and their commander, General Iosif Teodorescu, for defence against 
the German attack. The Romanian units nevertheless succeeded in bringing the 
German advance to a standstill quite quickly. So Gerstenberg was already obliged, 
in the initial phase, to report that his mission had failed. He had to admit that the 
forces at his disposal were not sufficient to achieve the desired objective. At 11.30 
the chief of staff at Army Group South Ukraine received news that ‘the resistance is 
very strong and it is impossible to get into the city’.!78 The information prompted 
the army group to ask the OKW for more infantry. Grolman suggested. bringing 
‘infantry reinforcements to Bucharest by air, particularly from the area of C-in-C 
South-East’.!7° Despite its own disastrous situation, the army group also endeav- 
oured to strengthen Combat Group Gerstenberg by flying in two companies of 
local defence conscripts from Focsani to the area of operations on the northern 
outskirts of Bucharest. To support the battle on the ground, the Luftwaffe carried 
out massive air strikes on the morning of 24 August, designed primarily to destroy 


175 Data compiled from contributions in Dutu, Dobre, and Loghin, Armata Romand, 147, 150 ff, 
158, 166, 179, and 192 ff. 

176 On 15 August 1944 the Territorial and Replacement Army stationed in the ‘Regiunea 
Interioara’ numbered around 410,000 men (army alone). Ibid. 96. 

177 The demands for revision addressed to Romania by Bulgaria, Hungary, and the USSR led to 
considerable differences between Bucharest and Budapest regarding settlement of the territorial 
question. In the Axis arbitration proceedings brought by both sides, Hitler compelled the south-east 
European kingdom to cede large parts of Transylvania to Hungary. This decision was enshrined in an 
agreement signed in Vienna on 30 August 1940. The Second Vienna Award, as it was called, was 
regarded in Bucharest from the outset as a diktat that must be reversed by all possible means. See 
Germany and the Second World War, iv. 386-408. 

178 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 57, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 59. 

179 Tbhid. 58, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 60. 
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the political and military power centres in the Romanian capital. The bombing 
caused considerable damage but failed to bring the relief for which Gerstenberg had 
hoped. Nor did infantry reinforcements and a relief attack in the south of the 
city!8° improve the situation in the Otopeni—Baneasa area by the evening of the 
first day of the operation.!§! In addition, the personnel of the German military 
agencies were unable to support the efforts to occupy Romania’s political and 
military power centres. The areas in which the German institutions were located 
had already been surrounded and cut off by military units under Teodorescu’s 
command on the evening of 23 August. Teodorescu had all the personnel of the 
German military authorities and the embassy disarmed and interned in the course 
of the next two days, with the result that some 5,450 soldiers, more than 1,000 
Luftwaffe female auxiliary staff, and almost 200 civilian employees ended up in 
Romanian prisoner-of-war camps.!*? 

By the early evening Gerstenberg found himself facing a serious deterioration in 
the operational situation. Owing to inadequate reconnaissance, the combat group 
was unaware that an armoured battalion under the command of General Gheorghe 
Rozin, with some 50 tanks and a strong infantry component, had been on the way 
from Targoviste to the area of operations north of the capital since the night of 23 
to 24 August. By the morning of 24 August the battalion already had spearheads 
threatening the left fank of Combat Group Gerstenberg at Crevedia and Buftea, 
about 20 kilometres west of Otopeni. And by the evening the Romanian armoured 
battalion had take up positions at Mogosoaia with a view to cutting the important 
transport connections from Bucharest to Ploiesti and separating the German forces 
at Otopeni from the combat troops in the Ploiesti-Prahova valley area.!°* Although 
the armoured unit had not yet taken an active part in the operations, Gerstenberg 
realized that ‘an attack to recapture the city and carry out the Fiihrer order [...] is 
not feasible at present’. He was now obliged to admit that the operation could not 
be carried out successfully without bringing in heavy weapons and experienced 
fighting troops. !°4 

It had become clear on the first day of the operation that Combat Group 
Gerstenberg’s forces were not strong enough to break through the defensive 
positions on the outskirts of Bucharest, but the general nevertheless gave orders 


180 Two German anti-aircraft batteries stationed at Magurele and Progresu on the southern edge of 
Bucharest attempted to press forward into the city centre on 24 August 1944. The attack was stopped 
at the city limits just as it was getting under way. Romania in Razboiul Antihitlerist, 73. 

181 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 57-60, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fos. 59-61; Kissel, Die 
Katastrophe in Ruménien, 120 f£.; Romania in Razboiul Antihitlerist, 68-83. 

182 Report by the military command in the capital (Comandamentul al Capitale), Section 2, 
15 Oct. 1944, Arh.M.Ap.N., fond 1676, dosar 165, fos. 106 ff., 113 ff; Dutu, Dobre, and Loghin, 
Armata Romana, 94; Romania in Razboiul Antihitlerist, 69-75. 

183 These operational plans had also been discussed with the foreign minister, Nicolescu-Buzesti, 
on the evening of 24 August 1944; Mechanized Troop Command operational report, 23 to 29 Aug. 
1944. Mech. Troop Cmd., Cdr., n.d., 1-15, 19, Arh.M.Ap.N., fond 1715, dosar 110, fos. 1-15, 19. 

184 Radio message from commander of the Luftwaffe in Romania, 25 Aug. 1944, 02.35, OB 
Siidost, Abt. Ic/L, 25 Aug. 1944, OB Siidost/H.Gr. F, ann. 12 to KTB No. 3, app. 193, BA-MA RH 
19 XI/16, fo. 112. 
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for the offensive to be resumed the following day, although he could not expect to 
have received any reinforcements by then. Even so, the German attackers gained 
some ground in the first assault on 25 August, because this time the thrust was 
more effective and better planned. Parts of Combat Group Gerstenberg managed 
to break into the Romanian defence lines in the course of the morning, before the 
offensive was brought to a halt north of the triumphal arch by strong enemy 
resistance. While Gerstenberg concentrated the main effort of the attack in the 
southern part of the area of operations, the Romanians opened hostilities at 
Chitilia. Towards midday General Rozin shifted the point of concentration of his 
operation to the north, as planned.!®° As the fighting on the northern outskirts of 
the Romanian capital intensified, C-in-C South-East HQ made supreme efforts to 
muster 1st Parachute Battalion, in order to get the urgently needed reinforcements 
to Romania as quickly as possible. By the following morning two companies had 
been successfully assembled at Kovin airport near Belgrade, but the flight to 
Otopeni was delayed by technical problems. However, even these experienced 
troop units, the first of which reached the combat zone in the early afternoon, !*° 
were unable to prevent the failure of the German operation. 8” 

Towards noon, when the Bucharest military commander’s units went over to the 
counter-attack and Rozin’s armoured units launched an eastward attack from the 
Mogosoaia—T'amasu line at almost the same time, Combat Group Gerstenberg was 
forced to abandon the positions it had won only a few hours earlier. The airports at 
Baneasa and Pipera were also lost during the withdrawal, leaving Otopeni as the 
only place where supplies for the combat group could be landed. In the early 
evening, when Rozin’s units succeeded in cutting the crucial road link between the 
capital and the oilfields, the connection between the German forces in the 
Bucharest—Ploiesti—Prahova valley area of operations was lost.!*8 It was impossible 
for Gerstenberg to penetrate into the Romanian capital again, nor was there any 
chance of re-establishing contact with the units in Ploiesti. The reinforcements of 
400 paratroops urgently awaited for the past two days did not reach Otopeni until 
the morning of 26 August. They were in any case insufficient to avert the debacle. 
At almost the same time, Lt.-Gen. Rainer Stahel landed in Otopeni to take over 
from the Luftwaffe general unsuccessfully commanding operations in the north 
Bucharest area. However, given the human and material inferiority of the combat 
group, the army general too had no chance of performing his task and achieving 
Hitler’s objective. The situation in the Otopeni area of operations became much 
worse in the second half of the day, when British and American bombers massively 
attacked Otopeni and Baneasa airports and the Stahel Group’s positions in the 


185 Mechanized Troop Command operational report, 23 to 29 Aug. 1944, Mech. Troop Cmd., 
Cdr., n.d., 18-24, Arh.M.Ap.N., fond 1715, dosar 110, fos. 17-20, 22-5. 

186 Tt was possible to get only about 60 paratroops to the Bucharest combat area on 25 August 
1944; Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Ruménien, 143. 

187 KTB OB Siidost/H.Gr. F, Abt. Ia, No. 3, 242, BA-MA RH 19 XI/14, fo. 243. 
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Cdr., n.d., 21-4, 27-31, Arh.M.Ap.N., fond 1715, dosar 110, fos. 22-5, 27-31. 
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Baneasa forest.!8? The last contingents from 4th Regiment ‘Brandenburg’ and the 
close-combat school at Ni’, which were being flown to Romania from Zemun and 
Ni8, had to land at the airfield in Mizil, 35 kilometres east of Ploiesti, and could 
therefore not be deployed as reinforcements for the Stahel Group. 

After Teodorescu’s and Rozin’s units had closed the ring round the German 
units on the afternoon of 26 August, they proceeded to attack the encircled combat 
group on all sides. The largely inexperienced German troops had the greatest 
difficulty in repelling the massive attacks by the Romanian forces, and the incipient 
shortage of ammunition made the situation even worse. Responsibility for Combat 
Group Stahel had been transferred while the heavy fighting was still going on at 
Otopeni, and the group was now under the command of Army Group South 
Ukraine because the chief of the OKW, in response to the Romanian declaration of 
war, had declared that the whole of Romania was now within the army group’s area 
of operations, with Friessner in charge.1° 

Stahel continued the battle on 27 August, regardless of the enemy’s superiority 
and the lack of any prospect of achieving the original operational objective. It was 
only late in the afternoon, when a great many more men had been lost and the 
ammunition situation had deteriorated dramatically, that the general decided to 
break out of the encirclement during the night in the direction of Mizil—Buzau, 
where it was thought the German lines were located. Stahel took this decision only 
after he had asked the army group whether the combat group could count on any 
reinforcements, and had failed to receive a positive reply.!?! The army group 
responded to Stahel’s radio message of the afternoon shortly before midnight, 
after consulting the OKH, and gave its approval for the general’s intention to 
break out of the encirclement. However, it ordered him to withdraw to Ploiesti, 
where he was to take over command and reinforce the combat action of 5th Anti- 
Aircraft Division. At the same time, the army group demanded that ‘the Ploiesti 
area be held at all costs’.!°* This stipulation, which was certainly necessary with 
regard to the overall military situation of the Third Reich on account of the oil 
deposits in the area, nevertheless showed how unrealistic both the OKH and—and 
this is particularly hard to understand—the army group itself were in their assess- 
ment of the situation in the Romanian theatre of operations. Combat Group Stahel 
probably did not receive the order from the high command in Slanic. The breakout 
into the Buzau area to the north-east took place in the evening and was highly 


189 According to Kissel, (Die Katastrophe in Rumdnien, 144) Gerstenberg claimed after the war that 
‘the success of the Romanian uprising was due not least to the heavy bombing of German bases by 
powerful American air-force units’. That claim, however, distorts the facts. The ‘Romanian uprising’ 
was approved and supported by the majority of the Romanian people and the Romanian army, and 
defended in the face of massive German intervention. So the attacks by British and American bombers, 
which only took part in the operations in the Bucharest—Otopeni area on 26 August 1944, had very 
little effect on the outcome of the German military intervention. The Stahel Group was defeated 
primarily because the Romanian forces were superior, and the Allied air raids merely hastened the 
process to some extent. 
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successful at first, thanks to the element of surprise,!9* but it was brought to a 
standstill on the following day at Gherghita, about 20 kilometres south-east of 
Ploiesti, by the superior forces of the Romanian VI Army Corps.!%4 And so, after 
four days of fighting, that was the end of the military adventure to capture 
Bucharest.!9° The operation initiated by Gerstenberg, ill-prepared and poorly 
executed, led to a further great sacrifice of men and material—a sacrifice that was 
pointless, if only because the operation did almost nothing to relieve the situation 
of Army Group South Ukraine. 

The Ploiesti area was of the utmost importance for German conduct of the war, 
above all because of its oil production and processing installations, !°° but also as the 
gateway to the two northern passes over the Carpathians at Predeal and the Ciuca 
Massif crossing. The leadership in Berlin had consequently paid particular attention 
to this region of Romania since the beginning of the war. Even before the kingdom 
joined the Tripartite Pact, the Wehrmacht command had taken precautionary 
measures to preserve the possibility of intervening militarily in crisis situations to 
secure German access to the Ploiesti oilfields.!°” Whereas, especially at the begin- 
ning of the war, German interests were subject to possible Soviet claims to the 
oilfields, the situation changed radically from the summer of 1943, when British 
and American bombers succeeded in attacking and destroying production and 
processing plants, as well as storage tanks. This threat was an increasingly decisive 
factor in the deployment of troops in the Greater Ploiesti—Prahova valley area. In 
addition to a substantial anti-aircraft component, comprising about one-and-a-half 
anti-aircraft divisions, there was also an air-raid brigade and a range of construction, 
maintenance, transport, and special units in the area of the industrial city. 

The OKW had transferred military responsibility for protecting and securing the 
oil-producing region to Lt.-Gen. Gerstenberg, as ‘oil-region commander’. In this 
capacity, he had some 26,000 German troops, stationed in the Romanian admin- 
istrative district of Prahova, under his command at the beginning of August 1944. 
The largest force in terms of numbers was the anti-aircraft contingent, which alone 
comprised eight anti-aircraft battalions with a total of 45 gun batteries, plus support 
units.!98 Despite this relatively strong contingent, Gerstenberg had only a limited 
combat force at his disposal to execute his operational plans, although the 45 gun 
batteries were an important combat asset that could also be put to effective use in 
ground operations. However, most of the anti-aircraft guns were firmly embedded, 
so they could not be used for mobile ground combat. Furthermore, because of the 
Wehrmacht’s large manpower requirements, about half of the guns were manned 


193 Tn the night of 27 August 1944, the 2,000-strong Combat Group Stahel got as far as Balta 
Doamnei, about 30 km from Otopeni, where it encountered strong Romanian resistance; Dutu, 
Dobre, and Loghin, Armata Romana, 46. 

194 Ibid. 227. 

195 Hillgruber, “Die letzten Monate’, 394-6; Roménia in anii celui de-al Doilea Razboi Mondial, ii. 
131-80. 

126 Germany and the Second World War, vIIl. 569-73. 

_ 197 Germany and the Second World War, iv. 393; Forster, “Rumaniens Weg’, 47-77; Schénherr, 
‘Influenta Wehrmacht-ului’, 53, n. 23. 
198 Arh.M.Ap.N., fond M.St.M., dosar 380, 10-20; dosar 381, fos. 33-41. 
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by Romanians, which further reduced the combat value of the anti-aircraft artillery 
units. The precarious military situation in Ploiesti was aggravated by the fact that 
the Romanian anti-aircraft gun emplacements were located within the German 
firing positions, so they cancelled each other out. Some of the German anti-aircraft 
batteries would therefore be of no use in the battle for the oilfields. Gerstenberg 
nevertheless hoped to make up for this deficiency with infantry units composed of 
stragglers from Sixth and Eighth Armies. However, those makeshift units lacked 
cohesion, and their combat strength was consequently limited.!?? 

With regard to ‘Oil Fortress Ploiesti’, as Kissel calls it,2°° it should be pointed out 
that the German military authorities were frighteningly ill-informed about the 
relative strength of the Romanian forces in this region. Neither the oil-region 
commander nor the commander of 5th Anti-Aircraft Division had reliable infor- 
mation about the disposition and strength of the Romanian Territorial Army 
in the administrative district of Prahova. They did not know that the Romanian 
V Territorial Army Corps, with two replacement infantry divisions and a battalion 
of frontier troops, was in command there. This meant that, together with the anti- 
aircraft units, there were 23,000 members of the Romanian armed forces facing the 
26,000 German troops deployed in the area. Despite their marginally smaller 
numbers, the Romanian forces’ greater infantry combat strength gave them a 
considerable advantage. Gerstenberg conducted the operations in the north of 
Bucharest, and the commander of 5th Anti-Aircraft Division, Maj.-Gen. Julius 
Kuderna, took over the local command of ‘Fortress Ploiesti’. The forces available 
were not strong enough to gain and exercise military control of the oilfield area, so 
in the night of 23 to 24 August Kuderna assembled most of his units north-west of 
the city to take part in the offensive. In addition to this mustering area, defended on 
all sides, there were several smaller strongpoints in the centre of the city and on the 
outskirts, mostly consisting of anti-aircraft batteries.?°! 

Although the Romanian V Territorial Army Corps had already been alerted and 
dispatched to operationally important positions on 23 August, the Great General 
Staff ordered the corps to avoid all conflict with the German troops so long as 
they left the country without armed resistance. It was only when, following the 
Romanian radio declaration of war on 25 August, orders were issued to fight the 
German troops,” that V Territorial Army Corps too went into action against the 
Wehrmacht units.?°% As the German forces were not concentrated in an enclosed 
occupied district but were deployed at various points in the greater Ploiesti area, the 
Romanians had surrounded those bases during the two days before the fighting 
began. They were now well placed to attack the new enemy concentrically.?% 


199 Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Rumédnien, 145 ff. 200 Tbid. 146. 201 Tbid. 145 ff. 

202 OB Siidost/H.Gr. F, Abt. Ic/AO, No. 6410/44 geh., 26 Aug. 1944. ‘Orientierung Ruminien’. 
OB Siidost, Abt. Ia, annex vol. 4 to KTB No. 3, app. 208/VHI. BA-MA RH 19 XI/18, fo.143. 

203 Report by the commander of V Territorial Army Corps on operations from 23 Aug. to 1 Sept. 
1944, 2, Arh.M.Ap.N., fond Corpul 5 Teritorial, dosar 246, fo. 8. 

204 Tbid. 1 ff., Arh.M.Ap.N., fond Corpul 5 Teritorial, dosar 246, fos. 7 ff.; Dutu, Dobre, and 
Loghin, Armata Roménd, 128. 
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As well as ground troops, a number of flying units were also stationed in 
the Bucharest—Ploiesti area. On 24 August they had already assembled at the 
Tirgusoru-Nou airbase on the orders of Air Fleet 4 HQ, in view of the growing 
tension. The next day, Romanian units opened fire on the airfield with tanks and 
artillery, and the air commodore in charge, after consulting the air fleet HQ, 
ordered the breakout. Without informing 5th Anti-Aircraft Division, which had 
been in command of the flying units since the previous day, about 2,000 soldiers 
and 300 Luftwaffe female support staff left Tirgusoru in the evening in the 
direction of Mizil-Buzau, in an attempt to reach the German front on the edge 
of the Carpathians. The group managed to break through the surrounding circle of 
Romanian forces and, under constant enemy attack, crossed the Carpathian 
ridge in the area of the Buzau pass and reached the German—Hungarian area of 
operations in south-eastern Transylvania.?° 

The commander of 5th Anti-Aircraft Division, who had holed up with about 
6,000 men in a wooded area at Paulesti, northwest of Ploiesti, had avoided any 
confrontation with the Romanian units until 25 August. As the authorities on the 
German side still thought they could once again change the military and political 
situation in the kingdom, Kuderna was preparing his troops to take possession of 
the oilfields and provide military support for a new ‘national government’.?°° Two 
days after the Romanians ceased hostilities against the Allies, the attack on the 
German positions was launched, with German and Romanian guns in the areas of 
the anti-aircraft batteries firing directly at each other. The small bases on the 
outskirts of the city were unable to hold out for long, but the Kuderna Group 
initially stood its ground against the assault at Paulesti. Nevertheless, by midday on 
27 August the town centre and all the refineries had been lost.?°7 5th Anti-Aircraft 
Division’s position had deteriorated steadily up to 27 August, and the unit was no 
longer in touch with Combat Group Stahel. In this critical situation, Kuderna 
applied to the air fleet HQ for instructions on the further conduct of operations. 
The air fleet responded by passing on the information it had received from the army 
group, namely that further forces were on the way to relieve the division, but 
referred insistently to the Fiihrer’s order ‘to hold out to the last man’.7°8 

The reinforcements announced by the army group consisted of the weak and 
decimated Combat Group Stahel, which was to break out of the encirclement 
north of Bucharest and make for Ploiesti. The army group’s order to continue to 
perform the allotted task gave Kuderna no room for manoeuvre, so 5th Anti-Aircraft 
Division was unable to leave the Ploiesti area and fight its way through to the safety 
of the German lines. The motley division therefore remained in Paulesti, hoping 


205 Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Rumiinien, 146 ff. 

206 On learning of the political events in Bucharest, the commander of 5th Anti-Aircraft Division 
contacted Gerstenberg on the evening of 23 August 1944, and asked the German oil-region 
commander for instructions. Gerstenberg told General Kuderna that ‘a national government was in 
the process of being formed and any conflict with Romanians was to be avoided’. See ibid. 145, 199 ff. 

207 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 80, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 82; Dutu, Dobre, 
and Loghin, Armata Roménd, 317, 322. 

208 Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Rumiinien, 146. 
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Map V.v1.9. The course of operations in Bessarabia and Moldavia (20 to 23 August 1944) 
Sources: OKH situation maps, 20, 21, 22, and 23 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, Kart RH2, Ost/1126, 1127, 1128, and 1129; 
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that the urgently needed reinforcements would soon arrive. On 29 August, a Red 
Army armoured unit launched an attack on the oilfields from Buzau.?© 

The situation of Combat Group Kuderna, which was also short of mobile anti- 
tank weapons and, above all, of food, was deteriorating to an alarming extent. That 
same evening the division received the army group’s order to hold its present 
positions until Combat Group Stahel arrived in the defence zone at Paulesti, 
when overall command would be transferred to Stahel. He, in turn, was ordered 
to ‘fight through to the north after destroying all vital installations and weapons’. 
The order contained the statement by General von Grolman—downright absurd in 
the circumstances—that ‘it is important not to incur unnecessary human and 
material losses by holding on too long’.7!° 

On 30 August, as Combat Group Stahel had still not yet reached the area 
defended by 5th Anti-Aircraft Division and Kuderna’s troops could now barely 
hold their own against the Soviet and Romanian attacks, the commander of the 
division decided to break out of the enemy encirclement that night and move north 
through the Teleajen valley to the Buzau pass. On the following day Combat 
Group Kuderna was surrounded once again at Slanic Prahova and summoned to 
surrender. Kuderna refused, and heavy fighting ensued, in the course of which the 
combat group broke up. While some 2,000 of the men managed to make their way 
through the passes south-east of Brasov to Army Group South Ukraine’s front in 
Transylvania, large parts of the combat group—including Kuderna himself and 
Maj.-Gen. Georg Teschner—were taken prisoner by the Romanians at Slanic 
Prahova.?!! In addition to members of Combat Group Kuderna, the Romanian 
V Territorial Corps took more than 9,000 Wehrmacht troops prisoner in the area 
under its command.*!? Stahel had already been obliged to give up the struggle at 
Gherghita three days earlier. The Third Reich’s plan to restore a pro-German 
government in Romania, and gain control of the strategically vital oil, had finally 
failed.*13 

The wrong assessment of the situation by the German commanders in Romania, 
and also by the top German political and military authorities, following the 
Romanian change of front, led to illusions about the actual political and military 
conditions in the kingdom. The measures ordered and executed on that basis, such 
as the bombardment of Bucharest and the armed attempt to take over the capital 


209 On 28 August 1944 Russian armoured forces broke through the German defence lines on 
the Focsani—Buzau road, in the south-eastern approaches to the Carpathians, and pressed forward into 
the Buzau area. A motorized infantry brigade managed to reach Ploiesti and join in the operations on the 
following day. KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 86, 88, 93, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fos. 88, 90, 95. 

210 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 97, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 99. Given the course 
operations had taken since 20 August, Army Group South Ukraine HQ was extremely slow to reach 
this conclusion. 

211 See Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Ruminien, 148. 

212 V Territorial Army Corps report, 7, Arh.M.Ap.N., fond Corpul 5 Teritorial, dosar 246, fo. 13; 
Dutu, Dobre, and Loghin, Armata Romana, 368. It has been impossible to determine how many 
Germans were captured by Soviet units in the battles in the oil region. 

213 Romania in Razboiul Antihitlerist, 90-101; Kissel, Die Katastrophe in Rumdnien, 143-8; 
Hillgruber, “Die letzten Monate’, 396 ff. 
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and the strategically important oilfields, gave the Sanatescu government reason to 
declare war on the Third Reich and open hostilities against its former ally. Instead 
of availing themselves of what was at least a verbal promise of free passage out of the 
country, the Germans embarked on a military adventure that had no prospect of 
success and was of no operational use. The men and materials sacrificed in this all- 
or-nothing game were sorely missed when it came to establishing a reception and 
defensive line on the other side of the Carpathian ridge in Transylvania. 


(d) The Army Group’s Reaction to the Political Changes in Romania 


The high command in Slanic did not receive, either from the German agencies in 
Bucharest or from the Reich government in Berlin, any information in connection 
with the major Soviet offensive indicating that there was a serious threat to the 
political position of the Conducator. Above all, Friessner’s talks with Antonescu 
about the military situation in the Romanian theatre of operations, and the joint 
intention to move the forces of the two Axis partners back in stages to the Danube— 
Carpathian Fringe position, gave the army group the impression that the military 
alliance would hold for the foreseeable future. The army group HQ accordingly 
planned its military measures for the coming days on that basis. 

In the course of 23 August it became clear that the Romanian 4th Army was 
going it alone and withdrawing from northern Moldavia, and around 20.30 the 
first rumours reached Slanic from Budapest that the political situation in Romania 
was now far from transparent. About half an hour after the high command in Slanic 
received this unconfirmed news from the German military mission, General von 
Grolman endeavoured to get an accurate picture of the situation in Bucharest. All 
that Gerstenberg could tell him, on the telephone, was that Antonescu ‘has gone to 
see the king in the afternoon, and has not yet returned’.*!4 In the course of the 
conversation, Gerstenberg said he hoped to know more about the political circum- 
stances in Bucharest in about halfan hour.?!° It was not until 22.15 that the army 
group HQ learned of this from Air Fleet 4. Apparently, King Michael had also 
received Baron von Killinger. In the course of this audience, the Romanian 
monarch had reportedly explained that he intended to make peace as soon as 
possible, and that he did not wish to wage war against the Germans. On the 
basis of these unconfirmed items of information, Grolman tried to get into direct 
touch with the German ambassador, and managed to do so around 22.25. In the 
course of the telephone call, Killinger said that: 


he [had] heard during the afternoon that Antonescu had been arrested. He had 
immediately gone to see the king. The king had explained that the marshal had 


214 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 49, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 51. 

215 The entries in the Army Group South Ukraine war diary contradict Kissel’s claim (Die 
Katastrophe in Ruménien, 109) that Gerstenberg had already spoken to the chief of staff in the OKL, 
Gen. Werner Kreipe, at 20.00, and informed him of the coup d état in Bucharest. Nor is it true that 
King Michael I made his proclamation on the political and military changes in Romania at 20.00. The 
radio address did not take place until 22.30. See Procesul Maresalului Antonescu, i. 47. 
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resigned, and he had then formed a new government. The new government intended 
to seek an armistice. There was no question of military action against the German 
army. Any Russian demand to that effect would be rejected. The king had delivered a 
radio address that evening, announcing that Romania had accepted the Allies’ terms for 
an armistice and was laying down its arms.?!° 


Once the high command in Slanic had reliable information at its disposal, Friessner 
ordered the army group to take overall command of all Wehrmacht units and 
agencies in Romania with immediate effect. In issuing this order, Friessner was 
reacting spontaneously to the political changes and, in view of the catastrophic 
situation in the southern section of the eastern front, took a decision that had been 
approved neither by Hitler nor by the OKH or OKW. Only at about 23.00 did the 
army group inform the subordinate military authorities of the events in the kingdom, 
which radically altered the political and military situation in the southern section of 
the eastern front. The commander-in-chief ordered all military agencies in Romania 
to prepare fully to defend themselves, albeit with express instructions that no active 
measures were to be taken against the former Axis partner.?!7 

The two Romanian armies had already been informed of the new situation at 
about 22.30. General Steflea’s successor as chief of the Great General Staff, General 
Gheorghe Mihail,*!8 notified both army HQs that Antonescu had been deposed by 
the king, and that a new government had been appointed, headed by Sanatescu. In 
his telephone call, Mihail informed the army HQs that Romanian units were no 
longer under the orders of the German high command, and ordered the immediate 
cessation of all military action against the Soviet forces.?!? 

It was only when there was unambiguous information confirming the new 
situation that Friessner personally notified Hitler of the events and of ‘the assump- 
tion of overall command of all German military agencies in Romania’.?*° He also 
explained to Hitler that all German units must be moved back to the Carpathian 
fringe as quickly as possible in order to exploit the geographical advantage of the 
mountain barrier for the establishment of a defence line. Hitler said he agreed 
unreservedly with the army group’s proposals and measures, and would confirm 
those measures in a written directive.?7! 

At this point, the bulk of Sixth Army was engaged in a desperate defensive battle 
south-west of Chisinau to prevent its virtually inevitable encirclement by Soviet 
troops. The high command in Slanic had very little information about this, as the 
lines of communication with units east of the Prut had broken down. However, it 


216 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 49, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 51. 

217 Tbhid. 50, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 52. 

218 General Gheorghe Mihail was chief of the Romanian Great General Staff from 23 August to 
12 October 1944. See Ardeleanu, Sefti. 175-82. 

219 General Mihail’s verbal instructions were confirmed in writing by Order No. 678563 of the 
Great General Staff, which reached the Romanian 3rd and 4th Armies HQs at about 24.00 on 23 
August; Rom. 4th Army war diary, August 1944, 6 (23 Aug. 1944), Arh.M.Ap.N., fond Armata 4, 
dosar 221, 180. 

220 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 50 ff., BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fos. 52 ff. 

221 Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, 87 fF. 
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soon became clear to the army group that the three German army corps fighting in 
the area between the Dniester and the Prut had very little chance of making their 
way to the German lines in western Moldavia. The Mieth Group too was in danger 
of being encircled and destroyed in the Husi area. In these new circumstances, the 
army group ought to have taken immediate steps to establish an interception and 
defence line for the few remaining units in southern Moldavia, between the 
Danube delta and the Carpathians or on the Carpathian fringe. The high command 
in Slanic could not be sure that the battle-worn Wehrmacht units in the army 
group rear area (zona de etape) and in the area west of the demarcation line (regiunea 
interioara) would manage to withdraw to the Carpathian region and thereby avoid 
capture by Soviet and even possibly by Romanian forces. There was likewise no 
question of disarming and neutralizing the Romanian units in the army group’s 
area of command, because the necessary forces were lacking. The only forces 
available to the army group for the establishment of an interception and security 
line at the foot of the Carpathians were the few units of Eighth Army HQ fighting a 
defensive battle west of the Seret. In these disastrous circumstances, it was essential 
to occupy all the approaches to the Carpathian passes as quickly as possible so as to 
avoid losing the link with the territory of the Reich. 

In the hope that not all Romanian commanders would accept King Michael’s 
action, Friessner contacted the commanders-in-chief of the Romanian 3rd and 4th 
Armies during the night of 23 to 24 August, asking them, in view of the changed 
circumstances, where they stood on the political issue in Romania. Dumitrescu 
replied that he had only heard about the radical events in Bucharest on the radio, 
and the armies had not received any new orders so far. He himself would continue 
to perform his present task until he received new instructions from the Great 
General Staff. Dumitrescu also stressed that he personally regretted the political 
changes but was not in a position to oppose his king.??? Steflea said much the same, 
although at this stage both commanders-in-chief were aware of the orders issued 
by the new chief of staff, General Mihail. The two army commanders were 
probably playing for time, because they could not rule out the possibility that the 
Wehrmacht intended to disarm the Romanian forces and occupy the country. 
Their concern was not unfounded: the army group was engaged in serious discus- 
sions with the OKH operations division about disarming the Romanian units. In 
the end, the idea was abandoned because there were evidently not enough troops 
available to perform the task.??3 From these conversations, it was clear to the 
Germans in Slanic that none of the Romanian commanders was prepared to take 
a stand against the king. 

In view of the changes in the configuration of forces on the southern wing of the 
eastern front, all that the army group could do was try to organize a stable line of 
resistance with the few units remaining at its disposal. In order to do so, Friessner 


222 Report from Col.-Gen. Dumitrescu to the Romanian war minister, 10 September 1944, Arh. 
M.Ap.N., fond Armata 3, dosar 3065, fos. 284 ff; KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 59 ff, 
BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fos. 61 ff. 

223 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 60 ff., BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fos. 62 ff. 
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had to restrain Hitler and the Wehrmacht operations staff from taking armed 
action against the kingdom. Only if the Romanian forces remained neutral was 
there a small chance of rescuing substantial sections of the encircled Sixth Army, 
which could then be employed in establishing a new and stable defence front. 
Conversely, Hitler’s plan to reverse the political situation in Romania by force 
would make armed conflict with the former Axis partner inevitable. Hitler never- 
theless gave orders to take Bucharest, imprison the Romanian monarch and the 
members of the new government, and install a pro-German regime. On the 
German side, it was believed in all seriousness that this heavy-handed intervention 
in Romania’s internal affairs—despite the royalist attitude of the officer corps— 
would not affect relations with the Romanian armed forces,??4 even though both 
Germany’s leading diplomatic representatives in Bucharest, Killinger and Clodius, 
and the head of the German military mission, General Hansen, urgently warned 
against taking any such military steps and advised against armed intervention.?”° In 
these circumstances, important operational measures needed in order to stabilize 
the southern section of the eastern front were neglected. The commander-in-chief 
of the army group and his operations department were mainly to blame for these 
omissions because, although they were perfectly well aware of all the relevant 
political, military, geographical, and infrastructural factors, they were unwilling, 
and apparently also unable, to take the operational and tactical decisions that would 
have minimized the catastrophe in the Romanian theatre of operations. 


(e) The Withdrawal to the Carpathian Ridge 


From an operational point of view, Army Group South Ukraine’s only remaining 
option was to establish a new resistance and interception line at the foot of the 
eastern Carpathians and, if possible, on the eastern border of Wallachia. The high 
command in Slanic therefore had to endeavour, first and foremost, to protect the 
approaches to the Carpathian passes. Only if that was done would the beleaguered 
army group still have some prospect of bringing the front to a halt. However, this 
called for rapid and innovative action as the situation in western Moldavia 
and Wallachia was constantly changing. Visibly surprised by the news that the 
kingdom of Romania had ceased combat operations and broken off bilateral 
relations with the German Reich, Hitler had agreed unreservedly to Friessner’s 
proposal ‘to withdraw the German troops to the Carpathian Fringe position 
immediately, by the fastest route’.*?° Although, as already mentioned, Hitler had 
spontaneously announced that he would issue a directive fulfilling all the army 


224 Tn a telex from Abt. Ia, No. 3240/44, g.Kdos, sent at 01.00 on 24 August 1944, C-in-C Army 
Group South Ukraine instructed Sixth and Eighth Armies, the German general at the Romanian high 
command, the admiral of the Black Sea fleet, Air Fleet 4, and other German military agencies that the 
action against the Romanian king and the new Romanian government was not to affect their relations 
with the Romanian armed forces; KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 58, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, 
fo. 60. 

225 KTB H.Gr. Siidukraine, Abt. Ia, No. 4, i. 56, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 58. 

226 Tbid. 51, BA-MA RH 19 V/36, fo. 53. 
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group’s demands, he did not do so. Consequently, the army group did not know what 
operational objectives Hitler was pursuing with regard to the precarious situation in 
the southern section of the eastern front. Asa result of the hesitant attitude adopted by 
both Hitler and the OKH, Friessner’s proposals were soon overtaken by events. The 
army group nevertheless stuck to its operational plan, regardless of the overwhelming 
events. At the height of the military crisis, the high command in Slanic firmly 
maintained its position, despite the fact that the changed constellation of forces in 
the Moldavian—Bessarabian theatre called for further directives. Even when Wenck 
asked the army group for information on 24 and 25 August, Friessner’s operations 
command was not prompted to take any new initiatives. 

At this point, General Wéhler’s Eighth Army was the only force that could be 
called upon for defensive tasks in the Carpathian foothills west of the Seret. This 
weak army, which had had only the Mieth Group under its command when the 
Iasi-Chisinau operation began,*”” had been obliged to withdraw to the south of the 
Tasi area at a very early stage under pressure from superior Soviet forces. Thus, on 
23 August Wohler still intended to withdraw the army detachment’s northern wing 
to the other side of the Moldova and to hold the positions on the Seret with a 
bridgehead at Bacau. The commander-in-chief proposed to protect southern 
Moldavia on an Adjud—Barlad defensive line, while the Mieth Group, fighting 
in the Husi area, continued to defend the area between the Barlad valley and 
the Prut.??8 

The Romanian 4th Army’s withdrawal from the operational command of Army 
Detachment Wohler in the night of 23 to 24 August meant that Eighth Army now 
had to establish a resistance and interception line between Kuty and Adjud with its 
remaining resources. For this task, the army had at its disposal XVII Army Corps, 
which was occupying a front line on the left wing in an area outside the Soviet area 
of operations, the severely depleted LVI] Armoured Corps west of Bacau,??° and 
the remnants of various troop units operating as the Abraham Group (Lt.-Gen. 
Erich Abraham), which was defending the section between Bacau and Adjud. Sixth 
Army, with the remnants of XXIX Army Corps, deployed in the Greater Tecuci— 
Focsani—Galati area south of Adjud, was attempting to prevent Soviet forces from 
advancing into Wallachia. Given the relatively small forces at its disposal, Eighth 
Army HQ could only establish a defensive front in the form of a series of 
strongpoints on the Moldova and west of the Seret between Falticeni (on the 
Moldova, 35 kilometres north of Targu Neamt) and Adjud, taking advantage of the 
hilly terrain in the Carpathian foothills. 

When the Romanian 4th Army ceased joint operations, Eighth Army was 
obliged to regroup itself from the remnants of Army Detachment Wohler in 
order to establish a stable and, as far as possible, gap-free front with the remaining 
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forces. While this task caused very few problems on the left wing between Kuty and 
Targu Neamt, LVII Armoured Corps had no alternative but to withdraw to the 
heights west of the Moldova and the Bistrita on 24 August, abandoning the 
strategically important traffic node of Bacau. Next to LVII Corps, the Abraham 
Group, with newly formed units made up of stragglers and rear support personnel, 
endeavoured to prevent the Soviet 7th Guards Army from penetrating into the 
eastern Carpathians in the Bacdu—Adjud area. The battles for the important 
Carpathian crossings, especially in the southern area of command area, determined 
Eighth Army’s conduct of operations in the last days of August. The Abraham 
Group now bore the greatest burden, attempting to hold the Trotus valley at Adjud 
to prevent the loss of the Oituz, Uz, and Ghimes passes, which were of vital 
importance for the German forces’ withdrawal from Romania. The Abraham 
Group was holding the advancing Soviet forces back only with great difficulty. 
The Soviet 7th Guards Army, in particular, was trying to get through the passes to 
the Brasov area, so as to block the Kuderna and Stahel Combat Groups’ withdrawal 
to Transylvania and bring about the collapse of the Carpathian front. Although the 
strategically important town of Onesti near Targu Ocna had already fallen into 
enemy hands on 25 August, the German units initially managed to prevent the 
Soviet forces from advancing into the Carpathian valleys.?° 

The Abraham Group was in a critical situation from 25 August, when the 
German units were also attacked by sections of the Romanian 4th Army redeployed 
in the Greater Bucharest—Ploiesti area. In response to the German assault on the 
Romanian capital, the Greater General Staff had ordered that all German troops, 
who were now to be regarded as enemies, were to be disarmed and ‘driven’ out of 
the kingdom.?3! 

In its withdrawal battles in western Moldavia, Eighth Army profited mainly from 
the fact that the terrain in the eastern Carpathians was favourable to defence. 
Nevertheless, LVIJ Armoured Corps and the Abraham Group had no alternative 
but to withdraw gradually to the mountain ridge by the end of August. XVI Army 
Corps, on the other hand, essentially succeeded in holding its section of the front in 
Bukovina. It was only obliged to withdraw to the west at Targu Neamt, in the 
southern section of its combat area, in order to avoid losing contact with the 
neighbouring corps. In the last few days of August the first Hungarian units joined 
in the hostilities, supporting the army’s left wing. In view of the desperate situation 
on the whole of the eastern front, the OKH could let Army Group South Ukraine 
have only one more division, which Eighth Army deployed at several crucial 
defence points.?32 
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Even the serious changes in Romania did not appear to the OKH to constitute 
grounds for intervening in the army group’s conduct of operations. It only changed 
its mind three days after the coup in Bucharest, when it sent the high command in 
Slanic a directive on the future conduct of operations on the southern wing of the 
eastern front. The army group was instructed ‘to establish a new defence front on 
the Galati—Focsani—Carpathian Fringe line, and to win back the Danube line 
between the mouth of the river and Galati’.23> To carry out this task, the only 
force left in the area between the Danube and Focsani, apart from remnants of 
Eighth Army, was XXIX Army Corps, which was withdrawing to the Seret at the 
time. Since there were no strong Wehrmacht troop units either in northern 
Dobrogea or in the Galati—Braila area, the directive was wholly illusory: the 
OKH completely ignored the military realities in the Romanian theatre of oper- 
ations. By the following day, XXIX Army Corps had already abandoned the 
positions on the Seret and was struggling to escape encirclement by the enemy. 
Only a few units managed to get through to Transylvania, where Army Group 
South Ukraine HQ intended to establish a new front in the Carpathians to protect 
Transylvania, using the remnants of Sixth and Eighth Armies, as well as the 4th 
Mountain Division and Hungarian forces which had been brought in. 

Despite all the difficulties, Army Group South Ukraine established a defence 
front in the eastern Carpathians at the end of August with the few units that 
managed to escape from the inferno in the Moldavian—Bessarabian area of oper- 
ations. In this, the army group mainly profited from the fact that the terrain was 
favourable to defence, an essential requirement if the depleted German troops were 
to withstand the attacks by Soviet and Romanian forces. In particular, the fact that 
the main effort of the Red Army operations was directed at capturing the Ploiesti oil 
region and taking possession of the Romanian capital and the Wallachian lowland 
plain proved to be a stroke of luck for Army Group South Ukraine. It was only 
owing to these factors that Eighth Army had the opportunity to consolidate its 
forces and continue the defensive battle. 


(f) The Destruction of Sixth Army 


At the time of the political and military rupture in Romania, the German Sixth 
Army had very little chance left of preventing disaster in the Bessarabian— 
Moldavian theatre of war. Large German units appeared to be on the brink of 
destruction, not only in the Chisinau area, where the remnants of four corps 
comprising 13 divisions in all were desperately trying to reach the Prut, but also 
in the region to the north and west of Husi, where IV Army Corps—the Mieth 
Group—was engaged in a desperate defensive battle against the far superior forces 
of 2nd Ukrainian Front. The Mieth Group, which had been placed under Sixth 
Army HQ on the afternoon of 23 August, was struggling to halt the Soviet attack 
north of Husi, between the Barlad valley and the Prut, so as to enable the four corps 
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in Bessarabia to cross the river and give them a chance to reach the Danube— 
Carpathian Fringe defence line. In case the Soviet 52nd Army and 6th Armoured 
Army succeeded in getting past the Mieth Group and pushing southwards, Sixth 
Army HQ had deployed the remnants of XXIX Corps on the Barlad—Falciu line to 
shield southern Moldavia. To protect the eastern flank, LXXI Army Corps had 
been specially deployed on the lower Prut between Cahul and Galati, together with 
the remnants of 13th Armoured Division and weak units from Galati, Braila, 
and Focsani.?34 

The German Sixth Army, which still had the remains of seven army corps at its 
disposal, was affected only indirectly by Romania’s withdrawal from the joint 
conduct of operations. The only Romanian unit under its command since the 
start of the Soviet Iasi-Chisinau operation was the Romanian 14th Infantry 
Division, which was deployed with VII Corps and, on the evening of 23 August, 
was withdrawing with that corps from the Raut to the Prut. So, from 24 August on, 
Sixth Army HQ could rely exclusively on Wehrmacht units for the conduct of 
operations. Nevertheless, the lack of resistance of the Romanian units, which were 
hopelessly inferior to the attacking Soviet forces in every respect, had contributed 
significantly to the inferno in the area of Sixth Army. On the fifth day of the major 
Soviet offensive, VII, XXXXIV, LII, and XXX Corps were engaged in a defensive 
battle against four full-strength Soviet armies in the region west of Chisinau. Not 
only in Bessarabia but in Moldavia too, the Mieth Group was attempting north of 
Husi to prevent three Soviet armies from advancing into southern Moldavia. 
Altogether, Sixth Army faced six Soviet armies of 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Front, 
whose task on 24 August was to continue the offensive with all speed, complete the 
encirclement of the German forces, take the section of the German defence line on 
the Seret, and press on without delay to Galati, Ismail, and the lower reaches of the 
Prut in southern Bessarabia.?9° 

In the face of this onslaught, the commander-in-chief, General Fretter-Pico, had 
no alternative but to withdraw the units under his command from Bessarabia to the 
west bank of the Prut as quickly as possible. An attempt had to be made to keep a 
corridor open between Barlad and the Prut, to enable any encircled forces to get 
back to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position. For these tasks, Sixth Army HQ 
had only three weak, battle-worn corps at its disposal in central and southern 
Moldavia. Of the four army corps in Bessarabia that were withdrawing to the Prut, 
VII Army Corps, deployed on the left wing, had the best prospect of reaching 
Moldavia, as its four divisions were already close to the two bridges over the Prut at 
Scoposeni and Leuseni on the evening of 23 August. 370th Infantry Division, 
fighting on the left flank, managed to cross the river that same night. On entering 
Moldavia, the unit came under the command of the Mieth Group, which assigned 
it the task of clearing the enemy forces out of Husi to reopen the way for the 
corps to withdraw to the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position. In the course of 
24 August, 376th Infantry Division also managed to pass through the eye of the 
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needle at Scoposeni. This division, now also under the command of the German IV 
Corps, was ordered to establish a defence line north of Husi in order to halt the 
enemy advance and prevent the loss of the Prut river crossings at Scoposeni and 
Leuseni.?3° The Romanian 14th Infantry Division, whose spearheads had reached 
the eastern bank of the river border between Moldavia and Bessarabia at the time of 
Romania’s withdrawal from the Axis Pact, crossed the river in two groups the 
following day. In Moldavia the division remained divided. The eastern group was 
taken in by Soviet forces north-east of Husi, while the western group, after crossing 
the Prut, made for Arsura—Husi, disarming German units at Duda, north of Husi, 
on the way.?37 Only the corps staff and 106th Infantry Division, which were 
supposed to cross the river at Leuseni, failed to make it, because the Soviet VII 
Motorized Corps had captured the bridge in the meantime. The unit’s attempt to 
withdraw northwards to the emergency bridge at Scoposeni also came to nothing. 
So this division too was exposed to the inferno in Bessarabia.78 

While VII Army Corps’ situation on Sixth Army’s left wing was still, to all 
appearances, relatively favourable on 23 and 24 August, XXX Corps, which had 
managed to fight its way back to the Cuberna area on the right wing of the area of 
operations and had been under constant attack by the Soviet 57th Army, was 
already in a disastrous situation at this point. The constant attacks of the advancing 
enemy forces, combined with the Soviet 37th Army’s ongoing attacks on the corps’ 
southern flank, delayed XXX Army Corps’ westward retreat and forced its north- 
wards, causing it to encroach increasingly on the neighbouring LIT Corps’ with- 
drawal sector.?3? The pace of 37th Army’s advance had even more serious 
consequences for the situation in the Bessarabian theatre of war as a whole. This 
large Soviet formation was able to push west unimpeded into central Bessarabia, 
and not only outflank the retreating Sixth Army but also veer north-west into the 
Taraclia—Satu Nou area, 20 kilometres east of Cimislia. It then stood facing XXX, 
LII, and XXXXIV Corps, reducing their room for manoeuvre and cutting off the 
way to the river border between Moldavia and Bessarabia.74° Although 2nd and 3rd 
Ukrainian Fronts were unable to close the circle round Sixth Army on the eastern 
bank of the Prut on 24 August, the bulk of the army was nevertheless hemmed in. 
This success was attributable partly to the Soviet 52nd Army south of Husi, which 
had broken through to the Prut and cut the Mieth Group’s narrow corridor on the 
west bank of the river. As a result, on the evening of 24 August there were five army 
corps with 17 divisions enclosed in the Husi-Gura Galbena—Nisporeni area. 

At the time when the ordered withdrawal from the Raut and the Dniester to the 
Prut was descending into chaos, neither the Sixth Army commander-in-chief, 
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General Fretter-Pico, nor his chief of staff was with the hard-pressed troops in the 
Bessarabian theatre of operations. As the Sixth Army HQ command post had been 
moved to the area south of Tecuci, the army command was now outside the 
enclosed area, some 300 kilometres away from the action,*4! and had very little 
information about the dramatic events east of the Prut. The radio and telephone 
connections in the area of operations had almost all broken down. What is more, 
those in charge at Sixth Army HQ had neglected to assign one of the commanding 
generals to take charge of the encircled forces if developments made it impossible to 
lead operations from the command post in Moldavia.?*? As a result of Sixth Army 
HQ’s behaviour in this critical situation, the command authorities and the various 
units were left to their own devices. So each unit endeavoured, without any 
coordination or control, to reach the Prut as quickly as possible in order to escape 
destruction by the enemy forces. Instead of seeking a solution to the situation that 
could rescue the eastern section of Sixth Army from the chaos, the lack of action on 
the part of Sixth Army HQ suggests that the encircled units were simply left to their 
fated destruction without any clear leadership or any specific combat instructions. 

After 3rd Ukrainian Front had failed to completely encircle the four Wehrmacht 
corps in Bessarabia on 24 August, the armies under its command were ordered to 
split the German forces and destroy them. The infantry units were to attack the 
enclosed German troops concentrically from the south-east, east, and north in the 
Sarata Galbena—Gura Galbena area, while the armoured units, in conjunction with 
the Soviet 52nd Army and 2nd Ukrainian Front’s XVHI Armoured Corps, pre- 
vented an enemy breakthrough in the Dranceni—Leova section. Although the 
enclosed German forces proved to be in no state to take effective action against 
the superior enemy forces, the four corps nevertheless attempted to beat off the 
strong Soviet attacks and break through the enclosing ring southwards to the Prut 
river crossings, believing that the west bank of the river was still in German hands. 

On 25 August, while the German troops in the Bessarabian area of operations 
were engaged in a hopeless battle for survival, Army Group South Ukraine simply 
recorded that ‘the position of Sixth Army, which was virtually encircled’, was 
serious.7*3 In his evening briefing with Guderian, the army group’s commander- 
in-chief, wholly misjudging the real situation, expressed the hope that parts of the 
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enclosed Sixth Army would make their way through to the German lines.?44 But 
this withdrawal too was chaotic. Of the four corps comprising Sixth Army’s eastern 
group, only a few remnants withstood the enemy attacks until 28 August. All 
communication lines between the army HQ and the eastern group had been cut 
since 26 August. Air reconnaissance provided the army group with the last infor- 
mation it was to receive from the Bessarabian theatre of operations, where ‘the 
remnants of XXX, LI, and XXXXIV A.C.’ were ‘crammed together in an extremely 
small area on the east bank of the Prut, 20 km east of Husi, under attack on all sides 
by enemy armoured forces’, and engaged ‘in extremely heavy combat’.?4° It was 
only in the course of the day that the army group HQ also understood that it was 
unlikely, ‘in view of the increasingly strong encircling front and the growing supply 
problems [...], that battle-worthy sections of these divisions will be extricated’.?4° 
Only a few groups eventually managed to cross the Prut, where some of them came 
upon troops of IV Corps, who were also enclosed.*47 

On the other hand, the fate of the only German division fighting in southern 
Bessarabia under the command of the Romanian 3rd Army was already sealed. The 
German 9th Infantry Division, placed under the command of the Romanian III 
Corps on 22 August as a result of developments south of the Tiraspol bridgehead, 
was driven south-west in the course of the Soviet 46th Army offensive and encircled 
on 23/4 August in the Sarata area. Attempts to break through the encircling ring 
failed. On the evening of 24 August the remnants of the division decided to lay 
down their arms and surrender. From that time on, there were no German troops 
left in central and southern Bessarabia.?48 

The bulk of IV Army Corps was engaged in operations to the north and west of 
Husi, with the task of keeping the Prut river crossings in that region open for Sixth 
Army’s eastern group. The Mieth Group was obliged to hold firm on the defence 
front north of Husi on account of the dramatic developments on the other side of 
the Prut. As a result of the Soviet 37th and 57th Armies’ operation south-west of 
Carbuna, situated 25 kilometres north-east of Cimislia, which had blocked 
XXXXIV, LIT, and XXX Army Corps’ way back to the river crossings at Leusceni, 
Stanilesti, and Leova, the only available bridge for the German troops withdrawing 
westwards was now the bridge at Scobeseni. [V Army Corps’ operations kept 
substantial forces tied down in the northern section of its combat area, so those 
forces were lacking for defence against the Soviet attacks south and south-west of 
the town of Husi. That was the main reason why the Soviet 18th Armoured Corps 
was able to capture that important traffic node at the entrance to the lower Prut 
valley on 24 August. At this decisive juncture XXIX Army Corps was not strong 
enough to establish a defensive line in the northern Barlad valley and strengthen the 
connection with the Mieth Group, so IV Corps was also encircled from then on.?4? 
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In the worrying situation in which the Mieth Group now found itself, there were 
three possibilities for the further course of operations. The most obvious was to 
recapture Husi and open up the Prut valley to the south without delay. Alterna- 
tively, it might have been feasible for the corps, with its five hard-hit divisions, to 
break through westwards to the Carpathians. The commanding general finally 
decided to stick to the task in hand. The area north of Husi was held accordingly, 
at least until 25 August, and an attempt was made to retake the town and the river 
valley at Stanilesti and Leova, in order to enable Sixth Army’s eastern group to cross 
to the west bank. The Mieth Group had no accurate information about the 
operational situation in the Bessarabian theatre of war, so it was also unaware 
that the river crossings at Stanilesti and Leova were already blocked on the east bank 
by units of the Soviet 37th Army. Since the bridges at Stanilesti and Leova had to be 
reopened, IV Corps had to liberate both Husi and the Prut valley south of the 
town. The commanding general decided on this option. On 25 August he gave 
orders for the town to be taken, but the units deployed were not strong enough. 
The corps HQ was obliged to move the attack to the west, in order to bypass the 
town, and to press on southwards to Urlati and Hoceni. The breakthrough west of 
the city was completed successfully on 26 August, but the limited local offensive 
came to a standstill in the Urlati-Hoceni area, because the Soviet 52nd Army had 
established a strong defence line west of the Stanilesti and Leova bridges. 

On 27 August, after the battle-worn IV Corps units had spent two days endeav- 
ouring in vain to break through the Soviet lines, Mieth decided to break out of the 
encirclement in a westerly direction with what was left of the corps. Although the 
commanding general of IV Corps had changed his operational intentions in view of 
the developments and because his troops were completely exhausted, and had aban- 
doned the battle for the Prut river crossings, the army group still thought that at least 
some units of the eastern group would be able to get out of Bessarabia and reach the 
German lines. For that reason, Sixth Army HQ now put IV Army Corps in command 
of all enclosed units on both sides of the Prut.?°° This would have been a sensible move 
at an earlier point but, as matters now stood in the greater Husi area, it came too late. It 
is probable that neither the Mieth Group nor the corps and divisions in Bessarabia 
received the Sixth Army directive, as there were no telecommunication connections. 
This assumption is supported, in particular, by the fact that Mieth stopped the attack 
on Hoceni and ordered the breakout from the encirclement. By his decision to place 
the remnants of the four corps on the east bank of the Prut under the command of 
IV Army Corps, the Sixth Army commander-in-chief, Fretter-Pico, avoided direct 
responsibility for the fate of the troops fighting for their lives in Bessarabia. 

Friessner still nurtured the groundless hope that some battle-worthy units could 
be rescued from the inferno in Bessarabia. During his visit to the Sixth Army 
command post on 27 August, he ordered ‘the divisions east of the Prut to turn 
back, cross the Prut further to the north, and then attempt to break through 
westwards to the Carpathians with the divisions that were already located further 
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to the west’.2°! The army group’s directive was sent blind the same evening, by 
radio, to the encircled command and units of Sixth Army. 

In the first phase of its attempted breakout on the morning of 28 August, the 
Mieth Group concentrated on taking Vutcani and the Barlad section to the west. In 
the next phase, it planned to cross the Barlad in close order, then split up and press 
forward to the Carpathian passes in separate combat groups. The plan was essen- 
tially successful up to the capture of the high ground west of Vutcani. After that, the 
attack collapsed in the course of 29 August, not only because the enemy forces were 
superior but also because the German troops were completely exhausted. A few 
small groups fought their way through to the German lines in Transylvania in the 
course of the next few weeks, but the rest of the Mieth Group was destroyed by the 
end of August in the area round Vutcani.?>? 

By 25 August XXIX Corps, which had been assigned the task of protecting the 
section of the line between the Barlad and the Prut south of Husi against Soviet 
assaults, and keeping the bridgeheads at Leova and Falciu open, was already unable 
to hold its own any longer against the superior strength of the Soviet 52nd Army. 
The northward counter-attack with the remnants of the armoured and mobile 
units, aimed at restoring the connection with the Mieth Group and retaking the 
Leova bridgehead, also had to be abandoned on 26 August as a result of enemy 
superiority. The attack, which was extremely important for the conduct of the 
forthcoming operation in the Buzau—Galati area, failed largely because of a lack of 
coordination between IV and XXIX Corps. Mieth, who had not been informed of 
the proposed counter-offensive south of Husi, stuck to his task of taking the area 
north of the city. So the chance of breaking through the encircling ring with a 
coordinated attack from north and south, and opening it up at least to some extent, 
was lost. When XXIX Corps’ operation failed in the course of 26 August, it was 
ordered by Sixth Army HQ to withdraw to the south bank of the Seret between 
Galati and Nanesti.?°? In the course of that withdrawal, it managed to retake the 
Seret river crossing at Nanesti, which was already in Soviet hands, and hold it until 
all the units of the corps that were still engaged in defensive battles against the 
pursuing enemy forces north of the river had crossed the Seret. While XXIX Army 
Corps was establishing a temporary defensive line between Nanesti and Galati, 2nd 
Ukrainian Front, with the Soviet 27th and 6th Armoured Armies, was able to move 
south along the Adjud—Focsani—Rimnicul Sarat—Buzau road without impediment, 
outflank XXIX Corps to the west in the course of 27 August, and cut off the way 
back to the Carpathian passes. As a result, the defensive line on the Seret lost its 
operational significance, especially since, as the army group had already realized on 
the morning of 27 August, it could no longer be held with the forces available.?>4 
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As 2nd Ukrainian Front intended, after its breakthrough at Focsani, to roll up the 
Seret line from the rear, Friessner instructed XXIX Corps to withdraw towards 
Buzau and block the Carpathian spurs between Ploiesti and Focsani.?>> This 
decision by the commander-in-chief also came too late for XXIX Army Corps to 
act on it, as the spearheads of two Soviet armies had already advanced past Buzau to 
Ploiesti. When the corps reached the area south of Buzau on the following day, it 
was obliged to recognize that it no longer had the necessary combat strength to 
break through the massive Soviet defence block on the edge of the Carpathians. In 
the circumstances, the commanding general gave the armoured units permission to 
withdraw southwards to Bulgaria. Some units attempted to do so, while others, led 
by the commanding general, tried to break through the enemy lines and reach the 
Carpathian passes. In the case of XXIX Corps too, only small groups were able to 
avoid capture by the Red Army or internment in Bulgaria.7°° 

The battles in Bessarabia and Moldavia, which resulted in the almost complete 
destruction of six corps and 20 divisions, and the loss of some 150,000 German 
troops,”°” show the extent of the errors committed in the command of Sixth Army. 
During the months when the army was in the Romanian theatre of operations, 
both the army itself and the army group failed to plan or prepare for a possible 
withdrawal to the Prut line or the Danube—Carpathian Fringe position. Moreover, 
the army group stuck firmly to an operational concept based on the deployment of 
mobile and armoured reserves at a time when the armoured units had already been 
moved to other sections of the front. The army command was also too late in 
recognizing how dangerous its situation was in the defensive positions north and 
east of Chisinau. It is therefore no surprise that the withdrawal to the Prut, 
necessitated by the operational situation, ended in chaos. For this, and for Sixth 
Army’s downfall in Romania, several factors were decisive. In the first place, Sixth 
Army HQ wholly underestimated the impact of the Soviet offensive on 20 August, 
and it accordingly made no preparations to react immediately and effectively to an 
encirclement by the enemy. The high command in Tarutino failed to pass on 
information about the start of the large-scale enemy offensive or to take emergency 
measures, so the command authorities and units subordinate to it were unaware of 
the serious changes on the southern wing of the eastern front. As a result, the troops 
on the Raut—Dniester front were unable to adjust to the new situation. In addition, 
the army command post was a long way from the area of operations, and the 
available means of communication were extremely limited, so when it became clear 
that there was a danger of encirclement, Sixth Army HQ had almost no means of 
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exercising effective central control over the course of operations in the Chisinau— 
Husi area as a whole. When things had reached the stage where the hostilities in 
Bessarabia and on the west bank of the Prut were coming to an end, and the almost 
complete destruction of Sixth Army could no longer be prevented, the Sixth Army 
commander-in-chief, Fretter-Pico, abandoned the encircled units to their fate. This 
tragic outcome finally dispelled the illusion that the Soviet offensive in northern 
Bessarabia could be halted with the resources of a single army. 


(g) The Withdrawal to Bulgaria 


While most German troops in the Romanian theatre of operations tried to reach 
the Carpathians, the only way out for the units deployed in Dobrogea was to 
withdraw to Bulgarian territory. The units in question comprised some 50,000 
German troops, mainly belonging to the navy, stationed in the Constanta area 
under the command of Admiral Black Sea. They were taken by surprise both by the 
political developments in Romania and by the Soviet 57th Army’s rapid advance in 
southern Bessarabia. As a result, the German units east of the Danube were soon 
left to fend for themselves. 

When the Romanian 3rd Army ceased hostilities on 24 August and withdrew to 
the area south of the Danube, 3rd Ukrainian Front was able to advance westwards 
into the Bessarabian coastal region unimpeded. On 25 August, spearheads of the 
Soviet 57th Army aiming to take control of the Dobrogea region had already reached 
the Danube estuary and were crossing the river at Ismail and Tulcea. Only a short 
time before, the remnants of the Romanian 3rd Army had left Bessarabia at Chilia 
and were moving into rearward positions in the Bucharest—Ploiesti area.?°8 Col.-Gen. 
Petre Dumitrescu’s army had also moved out of northern Dobrogea, so as not to get 
in the way of the Soviet 57th Army’s offensive operations. By the evening of 25 
August the Soviet spearheads had already reached Babadag in their advance to the 
Bulgarian border. So the Soviet forces were now within 50 kilometres of Constanta, 
where the naval units were still busy making defensive preparations and evacuating 
the port and the city.”°? In so doing, the Admiral Black Sea, Vice-Admiral Helmuth 
Brinkmann, was endeavouring to comply to some extent with Hitler’s order of the 
previous day that the port at Constanta and the surrounding area were to be occupied 
immediately.2°° However, there were not enough troops with ground combat 
experience to perform this task, and by 24 August it was far too late for such 
measures. The German naval units were unable to overcome the resistance of the 
numerically superior Romanian troops, especially as they had no support from 
Luftwaffe or army units, which had already been withdrawn by that time. In these 
circumstances, Brinkmann decided on the afternoon of 25 August to conduct the 
ground operations from the Tirpitz battery under Naval Commander Romania, and 
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ordered the seaborne units to leave the port of Constanta and move to Mangalia. All 
troops unfit for combat were to be taken to Bulgaria. This measure was contrary to an 
order issued by Naval Group South in Sofia early in the afternoon, forbidding any 
encroachment on Bulgarian territory because of the potentially unfavourable reper- 
cussions on Bulgaria’s political position.*°! 

That order from Naval Group South was prompted by the huge shift in political 
opinion in Bulgaria against Germany in the last few days of August, as a result of 
the disastrous situation in the Romanian theatre of operations and the coup d état in 
the neighbouring country. A political development aimed at withdrawing from the 
war with as little friction as possible was reaching its climax. That process, which 
had started in the summer of 1943 as a result of German military failures, gathered 
strength as the Axis powers suffered increasing setbacks in all theatres of war. As to 
making peace, Bulgaria’s foreign-policy arrangements had the clear advantage that 
all the government needed to do was to approach the western powers through 
diplomatic channels to agree on the necessary terms. According to the state 
authorities in Sofia, there was no need to conduct negotiations with the Soviet 
government since the country was not at war with the USSR and had always taken 
care not to be drawn into the armed conflict between the USSR and Germany. 
Although Bulgaria had taken a number of steps since the middle of 1943 to loosen 
its economic ties with Germany, to improve bilateral relations with the Soviet 
Union, and to close the Black Sea ports to German warships, all attempts to make 
peace with the western powers had failed. Sofia’s efforts came to nothing primarily 
because of the western Allies’ dilatory response, but also because Great Britain and 
the United States insisted on unconditional surrender without at the same time 
guaranteeing to protect the kingdom against military attacks by the Third Reich. 

After the Soviet Iasi-Chisinau operation had led to the collapse of the German— 
Romanian front, the Romanian forces had ceased military operations, and the 
kingdom had broken off diplomatic relations with National Socialist Germany, 
the Bulgarian leadership fell into turmoil under the pressure of German and Soviet 
demands. At the last moment, they strove to avoid becoming a victim of the armed 
conflict.2°? Bulgaria withdrew its armed forces from the occupied territories in 
Thrace and Macedonia, and demanded of Germany that the Wehrmacht units 
leave the country immediately. On 6 September the Bulgarian government 
broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, but even a cabinet reshuffle on 1-2 
September was ultimately to no avail. The foreign-policy concept of the Bulgarian 
leadership fell to pieces on 5 September, when the USSR broke off bilateral contacts 
and declared war on the kingdom. Three days later, Soviet armed forces marched 
into Bulgaria unopposed.? 

The consequences of the political volte-face in Bulgaria were felt particularly 
sharply by the Wehrmacht units fleeing from Romania to the neighbouring 
country. The government in Sofia was naturally afraid that an over-accommodating 
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treatment of German troops could be ‘interpreted as an attitude of hostility to the 
Allies’.2°4 On 25 August it changed its policy and began disarming all members of 
German units who fled into Bulgaria from the neighbouring country. At the same 
time, the Bulgarian minister of war, General Rusi Rusev, asked the German military 
mission to instruct Wehrmacht troops entering the country from Romania to deposit 
their weapons at collection points set up by the Bulgarian 3rd Army. The German 
military attaché, General Heinrich Gade, objected to this request as contrary to the 
principles of the Tripartite Pact, but Rusev issued the order to disarm despite the 
German objection.”© The Bulgarians did refrain from interning Wehrmacht troops 
but, after the Soviet government expressed its displeasure, a start was eventually made 
on this too.2° Hitler categorically refused to accept it,2°” but agreed to the 
honourable disarmament of members of the Wehrmacht on condition that officers 
were allowed to keep all their weapons, and NCOs and other ranks their bayonets.?® 
A further condition was that ‘the rest of the weapons that are confiscated [...] are to 
be transported in a special railway carriage with our troops, under Bulgarian 
guard, and returned after the Wehrmacht units in question have crossed through 
Bulgaria’.*° The measures taken by the Bulgarian army after 24 August caused a 
considerable amount of tension, leading to local armed clashes in some cases.””° 
Despite the changed political relations, the government in Sofia applied the 
above measures only to German troops fleeing from the Romanian theatre of war. 
Wehrmacht units stationed in Bulgaria, as well as Wehrmacht agencies in the 
country, were not affected, and the state authorities endeavoured to have the 
German forces leave the country immediately.*”7! Nevertheless, by the beginning 
of September almost 20,000 members of the Wehrmacht, most of them from the 
area under the command of Admiral Black Sea, had been disarmed and detained. 
As well as naval units, a few units from Army Group South Ukraine and the 
German military mission in Romania managed to withdraw to the territory of the 
Bulgarian Axis partner. Some local command posts were very lax in implementing 
the internment measures, so a good many German troops had escaped Bulgarian 
custody by the time diplomatic relations were broken off on 6 September.*7? 
Internment was also lifted in many cases following negotiations with Naval 
Group South, and several hundred marines were able to leave the country as 
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a result.2”3 For many, however, the hope that in reaching Bulgarian territory they 
had escaped being taken prisoner of war by the Soviets proved a delusion, because 
after 8 September the former Axis partner handed over to the Red Army all the 
German troops it had in custody. 

In less than two weeks the southern section of the eastern front had collapsed and 
the vitally important Ploiesti oil region had been lost. In the Romanian theatre of war 
Germany had lost 286,000 men, dead or captured. In addition to the human losses, 
the material damage was huge: almost all the heavy weaponry and telecommunica- 
tions equipment, most of the motor vehicles, and large quantities of supplies and 
munitions had fallen into enemy hands.?”4 With the coup d état in Bucharest and the 
kingdom of Romania’s withdrawal from the Tripartite Pact, German hegemony in 
south-east Europe collapsed in very short order, like a house of cards. 


3. THE BATTLES IN TRANSYLVANIA (AUTUMN 1944) 


In the last few days of August, the remnants of Eighth Army and a great many 
straggler units were engaged in massive battles for the road passes in the eastern 
Carpathians. On the one hand, the barrier of the Carpathian mountains was a lucky 
advantage for the shattered army group, because the terrain gave it the chance to 
establish a new interception and defensive line with the few units that had escaped 
the inferno in eastern Romania. On the other hand, the central and southern 
sections of the eastern Carpathians posed a risk to the weak and decimated German 
units, because the region’s numerous mountain passes enabled 2nd Ukrainian 
Front, whose troops were superior in all respects, to overcome the territorial 
obstacle with all speed and push into central Transylvania. For, in spite of the 
advantages afforded by the terrain, the few German units, with little experience of 
infantry operations, had great difficulty in covering access to all the passes, and in 
blocking them effectively and durably against the advancing enemy forces. 


(a) The Establishment of a Defensive Front in the Carpathians 


As 2nd Ukrainian Front’s advance was initially confined to the Wallachian lowland 
plain, the situation on Army Group South Ukraine’s left wing was slightly less tense. 
The Axis powers were nevertheless facing an extremely critical situation in the 
Danube—Carpathian area since, on the one hand, there was now an enormous gap 
in the front in the Transylvanian Alps as a result of the collapse of Army Group South 
Ukraine, and, on the other, there were no battle-worthy troops available in Serbia east 
of the Morava river to stop the westward advance of the Soviet troops. If 2nd 
Ukrainian Front reached central Serbia, Malinovsky’s troops would threaten Army 
Group E’s rear communications in Greece. A further possibility that could not be 
ruled out was that the enemy forces might turn north and advance unimpeded 
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to the Tisza plain in Hungary. If that happened, the German—Hungarian troops on 
the southern tip of Székely Land, in particular, would be threatened. 

In view of the possibilities open to the enemy, the first concern of the army 
group HQ in Szovata had to be to use all available units which could be taken from 
the eastern and south-western sections of the army group front despite the tense 
situation, and those sent in by the OKH, to establish at least a security line in the 
form of a series of strongpoints between Marosvasarhely and the Danube at Orsova. 
In addition to securing western Transylvania, the army group was forced to 
consolidate the central and northern part of its almost 1,000-kilometre-long 
defence line. The army group did not have much trouble in carrying out this 
task on its northern wing, since XVII Corps, which was deployed south of Kuty, 
had been relatively untouched by the Soviet Iasi-Chisinau operation. Adjoining 
XVII Army Corps, which had been reinforced by two Hungarian divisions, Eighth 
Army HQ had been obliged to move the front back over the east Carpathian ridge, 
where, between the Ghimes and Oituz passes, Combat Group Kirchner (LVI 
Armoured Corps command), with the lightly hit 46th Infantry Division, 4th 
Mountain Division, which had been brought back again,?”> emergency units 
made up of stragglers, and weak Hungarian frontier troops, was endeavouring to 
prevent Soviet units from penetrating into central Transylvania. The southern 
section of the front in the Brasov area, adjoining the Romanian—Hungarian border 
established by the Second Vienna Award, was to be defended by Sixth Army. The 
only forces available for this task were emergency units, consisting mainly of Sixth 
Army stragglers?”° who had managed to escape from the inferno in Bessarabia. 
Adjoining the German units, the Baraolt—-Marosvasarhely line was held by parts of 
the Hungarian 9th Replacement Division. At Marosvasarhely the front turned west 
to the area of Kolozsvar, where the Hungarian 2nd Army?’7 was deployed?’® to 
prevent the Romanian 4th Army’’? from gaining access to the crossing over the 
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Table V.v1.2. Army Group South Ukraine: order of battle (status: 31 August 1944) 


Division Corps Army Army Group 
13th Armd. Div. (remnants) 

10th Armd.Inf.Div. (remnants) Sixth Army 

153rd F.T.D. (remnants) XXIX A.C. at disposal LXXII 

301st Inf.Div. (remnants) A.C. on sp.msn. 

76th Inf.Div. (remnants) Army Group 
20th Armd.Div. (remnts C.Gr.) — [y]] Armd.A.C. South Ukraine 
46th Inf.Div. (remnants) Eighth Army 

4th Mtn.Div. 

3rd Mtn.Div. 


8th Lt.Inf Div. EA 


The following Sixth and Eighth Army units were still fighting in Bessarabia and Moldavia: IV A.C.: 79th, 258th Inf. 
Div.; VI A.C.: 106th, 370th, 376th Inf.Div.; XXX A.C.: 15th, 257th, 302nd, 320th, 384th Inf.Div.; XXXXIV 
Armd.C.: 62nd, 282nd, 335th Inf.Div.; LIT A.C.: 161st, 294th, Inf.Div. 


Mures. The barely 400-kilometre-long section between Aiud and the Danube 
at Orsova could not be secured because neither C-in-C South-East nor Army 
Group South Ukraine had the forces to establish a defensive line in southwest 
Transylvania. 

At this point, when the army group command was looking to rebuild and 
consolidate its forces after the catastrophe in eastern Romania, Hitler issued a 
directive on 29 August on the future conduct of operations in the Hungarian— 
Romanian theatre. In accordance with the directive, the OKH assigned the high 
command in Szovata the task of ‘gaining and holding a continuous defensive line 
from the Bulgarian—Romanian border on the Carpathian ridge to the point of 
connection with the right wing of XVII A.C.’.78° To enable it to perform this task, 
the OKH reinforced the army group with 4th Mountain Division and indicated 
that 75th Infantry Division might be brought in. The additional forces were to take 
possession of Brasov and the Predeal pass. At the same time, ‘Hungarian 2nd Army, 
currently being reformed, and Cdr. Operational Zone Hungary East’?®! were 
placed under the command of the army group HQ. As well as the Wehrmacht, 
Reich Leader SS Heinrich Himmler also intervened in the defensive measures taken 
in Transylvania in this precarious military situation. On Hitler’s orders, he sent SS 
Obergruppenfiihrer and Waffen SS General Artur Phleps to Transylvania with a 
twofold task: on the one hand, as senior SS and police leader, to expedite the 
recruitment of Romanian ethnic Germans into the Waffen SS and, on the other, to 
organize military defence in the greater Marosvasarhely area.?°? 

The army group command acted on the OKH’s instructions only two days 
later, in an order addressed to the subordinate command authorities. Its assessment 
of the situation was based on the assumption that, after a short initial operation in 
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the Bucharest area, the Soviet forces intended to take possession of the Carpathians 
and, by conquering Romanian Transylvania, advance deep into the army group’s 
southern flank. On that assumption, the army group stuck to its mission to defend 
south-eastern Europe, exploiting the strong natural barrier of the Carpathians, so as 
to maintain the connection with C-in-C South-East (Army Group F) at the Iron 
Gate. To that end, the army group proposed to advance southwards through 
Romanian Transylvania, and to take and block the high pass in the southern 
Carpathians (the Red Tower pass).7°> Under the operational plan, Eighth Army 
was to continue to defend the army group’s eastern front with the help of 
reinforcements on its southern wing, and to maintain the connection with Army 
Group North Ukraine. Sixth Army, in close conjunction with Eighth Army, was to 
take over the task of protecting the army group’s southern flank, so as to prevent the 
Soviet-Romanian forces from crossing the Carpathians and continuing their of- 
fensive in a northerly direction. The central task assigned to Sixth Army by the high 
command in Szovata was ‘in the course of reorganization [...], to extend steadily 
westwards along the frontier to the point of connection with the Hungarian 2nd 
Army and, on completion of the Hungarian 2nd Army and Transylvania Group 
offensive operation,*®4 to proceed with its west wing to take possession of the 
wooded heights north-west of Brasov and block the passes there’.?8° 

In order to close the gap between Aiud and the Iron Gate and establish a 
defensive line on the northern edge of the Transylvanian Alps, the army group 
now had no alternative but to advance the front southwards from Mures to the 
Red Tower pass, and to take and block the mountain crossing. As the army group 
did not have the necessary troops of its own, the proposed offensive had to be 
conducted by the Hungarian 2nd Army, which had assembled in the Kolozsvar 
area at the beginning of September. The attack was to be supported from the 
Marosvasarhely area by the Transylvania Group. Although the German—Hungarian 
forces assembled at Kolozsvar were not yet at full combat strength at this point, the 
OKH’s operational objectives had some prospect of success because the Romanian 
4th Army, which was still in the process of refreshment, was only just preparing to 
attack on the Tirnavelor plateau (between the Mures and the Fagaras mountains). 
Friessner did not want to carry out the OKH’s more extensive order to take Brasov 
and the Predeal pass until the attack on the Red Tower pass had been successfully 
concluded. That task was to be undertaken by the Transylvania Group. 

In addition to taking the Red Tower pass, Army Group South Ukraine and 
Army Group F also had to strive to occupy and block the Vulcan pass further to the 
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west, which 2nd Ukrainian Front would aim for if it advanced into the Hungarian 
lowland plain. This was essential if the gap between the area of command of C-in-C 
South-East and Army Group South Ukraine’s area of operations in Romanian 
territory was to be closed. After a short halt in the Greater Bucharest—Ploiesti area to 
make preparations for its next push forward, 2nd Ukrainian Front resumed its 
advance with two armies side by side, with the point of concentration in western 
Wallachia, and reached Craiova on 4 September. The spearheads of 6th Armoured 
Guards Army were now only a day’s march from the Danube gorge at Turnu 
Severin. The high command in Szovata also had to assume that some units of the 
armoured army might turn north on reaching the greater Craiova area and make for 
the Vulcan pass. The Soviet 27th Army, operating in the north, covered the 
offensive in that quarter and, after taking Ploiesti, advanced on the Predeal and 
Red Tower passes, with a view to bypassing the Fagaras mountains and attacking 
the German—Hungarian defensive front in Székely Land from the rear.7°° 

Despite the fact that the army group was now in an extremely critical situation 
north of the Tirnavelor plateau and in the western Mures valley, Friessner decided to 
launch the attack to the south without waiting for reinforcements. The commander- 
in-chief proceeded on the principle that he could risk a counter-attack with the weak 
German—Hungarian forces at his disposal so long as the only enemy force operating in 
the area between the Mures valley west of Marosvasarhely and the Fagaras mountains 
was the Romanian 4th Army, which was re-forming after its withdrawal from 
Moldavia. Rapid action against a weak adversary offered the only chance of taking 
the mountain ridge and the Red Tower pass before Malinovsky’s troops arrived, and 
so gaining a favourable starting position for the further hostilities in Transylvania. 

In early September, while 2nd Ukrainian Front continued to advance towards 
central Transylvania and Serbia, the Romanian 4th Army was mustered under 
Avramescu’s command at Fagaras on the upper reaches of the Olt. Its task was to 
defend the pass against a German—Hungarian offensive and prepare the operation 
to recapture northern Transylvania. Avramescu’s formations adopted a defensive 
stance during this refreshment period, but Romanian units were nevertheless 
feeling their way towards the border fortifications in the Baraolt area.7°” It was 
not until 2 September that the Romanian troops advanced against the weak security 
line on the Olt at Sepsiszentgyérgy, after expiry of the deadline for the evacuation of 
northern Transylvania set in a Romanian ultimatum to the Hungarian govern- 
ment.*°8 Hungary’s defence forces were unable to withstand the Romanian attack, 
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with the result that enemy units managed to break through the border fortifications 
at some points and were soon established on the east bank of the river.?8° Although 
Friessner had intended to launch the attack to the south, with the Hungarian 2nd 
Army, as quickly as possible, in order to take the Red Tower pass and the southern 
Carpathians, the Romanian 4th Army was nevertheless able to refresh its forces and 
prepare for the forthcoming offensive without any impediment, because owing to 
delays in mustering the Hungarian forces, the attack had to be postponed for two 
days, until 5 September. The Transylvania Group had not completed its prepar- 
ations by 3 September either, especially as the 75th Infantry Division had not been 
transferred to it as promised.??° 

In view of these factors, and the unstable situation in Transylvania and the 
Carpathians as a whole, the OKH took a shortening of the front into consideration 
in its further reflections on the conduct of operations in Transylvania. On 2 
September it instructed the high command in Szovata to make provisional prepar- 
ations to evacuate Székely Land and, in close contact with Army Group North 
Ukraine, to make plans for a defensive front between Kolozsvar and the mountain 
ridge south-west of Kuty (the Mackensen pass??!). In so doing, the OKH took the 
view that withdrawal to the line in question should be considered only if the forces 
were no longer strong enough to hold the defensive positions in the eastern 
Carpathians in the long term. Withdrawal to the shortened front was also foreseen 
if the offensive to capture the southern Carpathians was unsuccessful. The army 
high command emphasized that ‘it is essential, in the conduct of any such 
evacuation, to avoid substantial human and material losses’.2°* The army oper- 
ations staff also asked the commanding general in Hungary to set about establishing 
an interception line on the Tisza. With this catalogue of requests, Guderian took on 
board the consequences of the delays and lack of foresight two weeks earlier in the 
planning and conduct of operations in the German—Romanian theatre of war. 

There had been very little change in the situation in Transylvania by 5 September, 
so the events on that day had considerable repercussions on future military develop- 
ments in the area between Orsova and Kuty. On 5 September the Hungarian 2nd 
Army launched its offensive at Kolozsvar and drove the Romanian 4th Army back to 
Ludus in the Mures section of the front. In this action it benefited from support by 
the Transylvania Group, which made a very promising start in its advance to the 
south-west. In its southward attacks, however, the Transylvania Group encountered 
bitter resistance by the Romanian units and only got as far as the north bank of the 
Mures.793 By the end of the first day’s operations Romanian resistance had already 
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solidified, so the aim of the operation—to capture the southern Carpathians—was 
not achieved. That same day, Soviet 27th Army spearheads penetrated both into the 
Sibiu area and into the area round Brasov, having taken the two important Carpa- 
thian crossings, the Predeal pass and the Red Tower pass. The vanguard of 6th 
Guards Army, advancing into the southern Carpathian salient, reached the Danube 
at Turnu Severin.?°4 The strength of the German troops in the Brasov area and south 
of Kolozsvar would have sufficed to stop a Soviet-Romanian offensive, at least for a 
time. But there were no troops on the Danube at Turnu Severin-Orsova able to 
prevent 2nd Ukrainian Front from pushing into Serbia. Although C-in-C South-East 
had already dispatched 92nd Motorized Infantry Brigade to the Belgrade area on 31 
August,”?> after Romanian frontier troops had attacked German units three days 
earlier on the banks of the Danube in the area between Orsova and the Iron Gate,?*° 
the brigade’s foremost units reached the threatened section of the Danube only on 6 
September. So C-in-C South-East had little chance of holding up the Red Army’s 
advance by occupying the Serbian section of the riverbank between Gradiste and the 
tripoint east of Negotin before the Soviet spearheads got there.??” 


(b) The Battles in Central Transylvania 


In the central section of the front held by Army Group South Ukraine, where the 
Hungarian 2nd Army was successfully taking possession of the area south of the 
Mures as far as the Transylvanian Alps, the high command in Szovata had to 
include in its calculations the possibility that the attack would fail as a result of 
enemy resistance before achieving its aim. For that eventuality, a plan was needed 
that would secure the line at the position it had reached without requiring any 
additional troops. The right wing posed the greatest problem, because it was 
necessary to make the connection with Army Group F (C-in-C South-East) there 
as quickly as possible and at least establish a provisional security line. The army 
group HQ was intent on closing the almost 400-kilometre-wide gap before 
Malinovsky’s troops advanced into the Danube—Tisza plain, which was virtually 
unprotected. 

The army group was in an extremely critical situation, especially on its two 
wings. At the beginning of September, the situation in the eastern area of command 
still appeared relatively stable, and the security line between Kuty and Marosva- 
sdthely, close to the Hungarian—Romanian border, was probably not particularly 
threatened either. For Friessner, the question was how this front could be held in 
the face of increasing enemy pressure with the means available to him. The salient 
on the left wing of Székely Land, in particular, required a level of deployment of 
human and material resources which the commander-in-chief of the army group 
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could simply not afford. There the weak Sixth Army was in danger of enclosure 
by Soviet troops on both sides if 27th Army succeeded in advancing into the 
greater Brasov area. The army group would therefore need to have this section of 
the front at its disposal at the very latest by the time that the troops fighting 
in the Carpathian salient were threatened with encirclement. Consequently, 
the high command in Szovata included the evacuation of Székely Land in its 
operational options at an early stage, in order to avoid another disaster like the 
one in Bessarabia. 

As early as 1 September, the former commander of Operational Zone Hungary 
East, Lt.-Gen. Emil Zellner, was assigned the task of seeking and establishing an 
interception position on the Mures along the Marosvasarhely-Kelemen mountains 
(Muntii Calimani) line.2?° The OKH adopted the army group’s plan in its directive 
on the conduct of future operations, which contained the order that ‘preparations 
were to be made to evacuate Székely Land and establish a defensive front on the 
general line from the Hungarian—Romanian border east of Cluj to the Mackensen 
pass’.2?? The army group had started to take the relevant measures some time ago, 
so it was only on 4 September that it ordered the two armies under its command to 
ensure that they were able to ‘withdraw with the bulk of their units to the Maros 
line in a single movement at short notice and in the shortest possible time’.3°° The 
authorities in Szovata were prompted to issue this order after Soviet 27th Army 
spearheads crossed the Carpathian ridge south-east of Brasov, with the result that 
the pressure on Sixth Army’s left wing increased substantially. Two days later, 
contrary to the assumption that the makeshift Sixth Army units at Brasov would 
very soon be forced to give way before the Soviet assault, LVII Armoured Corps 
HQ, which was responsible for the section of the front at the Oituz pass, requested 
permission to withdraw, because the situation in its area of command had deteri- 
orated seriously. The Soviet operational thrust made it clear that Malinovsky was 
intending to cut off and destroy the German troops fighting in Székely Land.3°! 
Despite the critical situation in the south-eastern Carpathian salient, the army 
group, under the impression that the Hungarian 2nd Army attack at Ludus on the 
Mures was proceeding very successfully, rejected LVII Armoured Corps’ withdraw- 
al request on Axis policy grounds. Friessner was unable to maintain this position for 
long, however, because the Soviet 7th Guards Army and 27th Army were stepping 
up their offensives. The withdrawal which the army group eventually authorized, 
while specifying that it was to take place only if enemy pressure increased to a 
substantial extent, was to be a three-stage operation.*°” As the Soviet forces were 
continuously being strengthened, especially in the Brasov area, Sixth Army HQ 
pressed for the withdrawal operation to be started immediately because the 
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troops under its command were barely able to hold out against the ever-increasing 
enemy pressure. 

The army group HQ gave the order for withdrawal to the Maros line on 7 
September, but without specifying when the operation was to start. With 2nd 
Ukrainian Front mustering more and more troops in the Brasov area, and also at 
the Oituz pass, Sixth Army pressed for permission to withdraw to the Maros line. In 
view of the deteriorating situation, intermediate lines favourable to defence were 
laid down for a withdrawal in stages. In the night of 7 to 8 September, Friessner 
gave Sixth Army HQ permission to withdraw to the A Line. Despite the oper- 
ational necessities, Hitler forbade withdrawal from Székely Land but, in the event, 
Sixth Army left its positions in the southern section of the salient and withdrew to 
the A line because Hitler’s decision came too late to prevent it from doing so. Faced 
with the facts, the dictator was of necessity obliged to accept the move, but he 
forbade any further withdrawal without his personal permission. Friessner objected 
to this condition, arguing ‘that the withdrawal must proceed continuously and not 
be halted at one of the intermediate lines’,>° since those lines were not suitable for 
successful defence against massive attacks. Despite Hitler’s unambiguous order, the 
army group stood firm on the matter of Sixth Army’s withdrawal, and on 8 
September it authorized Sixth Army HQ to withdraw to the B line during the 
coming night. The army group was compelled to take this step not only because it 
feared enclosure in Székely Land, but also because it was absolutely essential to 
shorten the front in order to release forces for deployment elsewhere. Those forces 
were urgently needed on the southern front at Ludus—Marosvasdrhely, where a 
Soviet-Romanian counter-attack was in the offing. Once again, lengthy negoti- 
ations were needed before Hitler agreed to the army group’s tactics. Here too, he 
was obliged to yield to operational necessities because, by now, it would have been 
extremely difficult to stop the withdrawal. The Soviet XXXII Corps had mean- 
while succeeded in breaking through the A line south of Sepsiszentgyérgy, so this 
intermediate line had necessarily to be evacuated. In an extremely clever propa- 
ganda move, the Soviets had deployed in that operation Infantry Division “Tudor 
Vladimirescu’, made up of Romanian prisoners of war, which thus became the first 
Romanian unit to capture territory which the kingdom had been obliged, under 
strong political and military pressure from Germany, Italy, and Hungary, to cede to 
its neighbour in 1940 under the terms of the Second Vienna Award.3°° 

Hitler made the army group’s conduct of operations in the precarious situation 
north-east of Brasov more difficult by insisting that the Hungarian government’s 
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written consent be obtained before permission was given to withdraw to the Maros 
line. He also demanded that the manganese-ore fields in the Vatra Dornei area be 
held at all costs, although the ore, which was important for German arms produc- 
tion, had not been extracted or exported for some weeks.>°° This measure upset the 
army group’s plans, because establishing a bridgehead at Vatra Dornei meant that it 
could not now save any of the urgently needed forces, so the benefit of withdrawing 
to a shorter defensive front was largely lost. Despite the personal intervention of the 
commander-in-chief, who was at Fihrer headquarters from 11 to 13 September, 
Hitler stuck to his decision. Friessner was nevertheless able to get permission to 
withdraw to the Maros line, the Hungarian government having given its consent to 
the measure. After Hitler had given conditional permission to withdraw from the 
Székely Land salient on 10 September, and confirmed it in a written directive three 
days later, the army group was able to leave south-eastern Transylvania according to 
plan.2°” The army group HQ was obliged to establish more intermediate lines 
because the battle-worn makeshift units could not keep up the rapid pace, owing to 
constant enemy pressure and the bad autumn weather. The withdrawal operation 
was effectively completed on 16 September, when the last units reached the Maros 
line. Hitler then made another unrealistic demand, namely that Eighth Army must 
hold the defensive line that had been reached as its winter position. However, it 
soon became clear that the XVII Army Corps forces at Vatra Dornei would not 
suffice to defend the manganese-ore fields successfully against the Soviet 40th 
Army’s massive attacks.3°° The corps held out for some time but eventually 
abandoned the bridgehead on 26 September.*°? Thus, the evacuation of Székely 
Land was completed by the end of September, and the army group’s eastern wing 
was able to take up favourable defensive positions in a salient in the eastern 
Carpathians extending from the Mackensen pass, over the Radna pass on the 
eastern edge of the Kelemen mountains, to the upper reaches of the Mures east 
of Reghin.31° 

Although the operation by the Hungarian 2nd Army and the Transylvania 
Group got off to an excellent start on 5 September, it became clear only a day 
later that the opposing Romanian forces were putting up increasingly strong 
resistance. The German—Hungarian attack had taken the Romanian 4th Army by 
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surprise, and it had needed a few days to regroup for a counter-offensive, because it 
had only recently arrived at Sibiu in the area north of the Olt after its withdrawal 
from Moldavia and was still in the process of refreshment when the Hungarians 
attacked.?!! In the circumstances, the attack by the Hungarian and German troops 
might have been very successful if the Soviet 6th Armoured Guards Army and 27th 
Army had not managed to get through the Predeal and Red Tower passes on 5 and 
6 September, thereby providing the Romanian army with massive reinforcements 
on both flanks. After the spearheads of Malinovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Front reached 
central Transylvania on 5 September, the front took overall command in the 
Romanian—Transylvanian theatre of operations, in keeping with the actual balance 
of forces.3!* The Romanian 1st and 4th Armies were thus integrated in Soviet- 
controlled operations, and were henceforth only nominally under Romanian 
national command. When, on orders from Soviet headquarters, 2nd Ukrainian 
Front turned north and north-west on 5 September and crossed the Transylvanian 
Alps, Malinovsky had two options, with regard to the point of concentration, for 
continuing the operation in central Transylvania. One possibility was to move the 
attack to the extreme left wing, where 53rd Army and the Romanian Ist Army 
could advance through the Timisoara—Arad area into the Hungarian Danube—Tisza 
plain and then on to Budapest.3!? However, the more obvious course of action 
appeared to be for 6th Armoured Army and 27th Army to support the Romanian 
4th Army and advance from the Brasov—Sibiu line in the rear of the German 
Carpathian front to the upper reaches of the Tisza and into eastern Slovakia. An 
offensive west of the eastern Carpathians and the Wooded Carpathians would give 
2nd Ukrainian Front a unique opportunity to connect with the Slovakian rebels 
and with 1st Ukrainian Front, which had been engaged since 7 September in the 
Krosno-Sanok area in an offensive on the Dukla pass and the Beskids. Both 
Army Group South Ukraine and Army Detachment Heinrici (Lt.-Gen. Gotthard 
Heinrici) would then be threatened with enclosure in the eastern Carpathians.3!4 

The Hungarian 2nd Army offensive reached the Mures within two days, but it 
was only strong enough to overcome the river barrier in a few places. By the second 
day of the attack it was clear that the Hungarian operation would not achieve its 
intended aim of blocking the Red Tower pass. In view of the threat to the salient, 
Army Group South Ukraine proposed to have the Hungarian 2nd Army go over to 
the defensive, in a favourable position, as from 8 September. The army group HQ 
in Szatmaérnémeti, to which it had withdrawn in the meantime, was obliged to 
take this step also because the Soviet 6th Armoured Guards Army had turned 
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northwards and taken the Red Tower pass.3!° In order to avoid the loss of the 
important stretch of the Mures at Ludus, the army group put together a group of 
sapper units and anti-tank forces, the Kessel Blocking Unit, to support the 
Hungarian security line. 

The growing Romanian resistance and 2nd Ukrainian Front’s advance to south- 
ern Transylvania generated political activities in Budapest which led to considerable 
friction with the Reich government. On 8 September, in view of the military 
situation, the Crown Council in Budapest demanded that the German Reich 
dispatch five armoured divisions to the Transylvanian zone of operations within 
24 hours. Should the German Axis partner fail to comply with the ultimatum, the 
Crown Council threatened to enter into armistice negotiations with the Allies.3'® 
Before the deadline expired, the Plenipotentiary General for the Wehrmacht in 
Hungary informed the government in Budapest that the OKH had dispatched four 
divisions for deployment in the Transylvanian theatre of war. However, he failed to 
mention that only one high command, HI Armoured Army Corps, and one 
armoured division were to be deployed immediately with Army Group South 
Ukraine, whereas three infantry divisions were to be posted in the Budapest area 
on the OKH?’s orders, in order to prevent—as Hitler put it—‘a repetition of what 
happened in Romania’.*!7 In the end, apart from the high command, the OKH 
moved only two extra divisions to the front in Hungary, while the two armoured 
brigades that were being formed in the Budapest area remained close to the 
Hungarian capital.3!8 In addition to the reinforcements approved by the OKH 
on Axis policy grounds, the high command in Szovata ordered rear defensive 
positions to be sought on the Varazdin—Lake Balaton—Budapest—Dobsina 
(Slovakia) line east of Kezmarok, connecting with Army Group North Ukraine’s 
A line,>!? since in mid-September there was still a danger that the Soviet operations 
at the Dukla pass and in south-eastern Transylvania, as well as the national uprising 
in Slovakia, might achieve their aims. 

After the Hungarian 2nd Army and the Transylvania Group went over to the 
defensive between Marosvasarhely and Turda on 8 September, the fighting in the 
Ludus area abated for a while, because the newly formed Romanian 4th Army had 
not yet finished mustering its forces for a counter-offensive.”° Hostilities resumed 
only when the Soviet 6th Armoured Guards Army and 27th Army crossed the 
southern Carpathians and formed up for the attack. The point of concentration of 
the Soviet-Romanian operation was south of Kolozsvar, where General A.G. 
Kravchenko’s armoured army, in particular, opened its offensive on both sides 
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of Turda in the Hungarian defence sector. But defence against the Soviet 27th 
Army, which attacked together with the Romanian army at the interface between 
the Hungarian 2nd Army and the Transylvania Group west of Marosvasarhely, also 
made demands in respect of combat strength that the Hungarian units, given their 
training and equipment, could not fully meet. In particular, the enemy thrusts at 
Ludus in the Mures section of the front led to several breaches in the defensive 
positions which even the 8th SS Cavalry Division was unable to repair, and by 
14 September the Ludus bridgehead was already lost.>?! 

In this situation, with the Hungarian units able to withstand the Soviet— 
Romanian pressure only to a limited extent and often being forced to abandon 
their positions, the army group HQ asked, as a matter of urgency, to be given 
greater control of the Axis partner’s operations. Friessner therefore considered 
placing the Hungarian 2nd Army under Sixth Army HQ and combining the two 
armies as Army Detachment Fretter-Pico. For Friessner, the decisive factor was the 
inferior quality of the Hungarian replacement divisions. The army detachment was 
formed by 15 September, and was assigned the task of ‘defending the positions that 
had been reached and driving the enemy forces that had advanced from the south 
back to the passes’. In the following days, that assignment proved wholly 
unrealistic, as the Soviet forces constantly stepped up their attacks on the Mures 
front. By 20 September the Hungarian 2nd Army’s situation had deteriorated to 
such an extent that there were signs of an impending disaster in the Turda area. The 
enemy breakthroughs in several sections of the front, and the almost complete 
enclosure of the strategically important city of Turda, were contained only by the 
rapid deployment of German armoured forces. From mid-September on, Army 
Group South Ukraine managed to repel most of the Soviet-Romanian assaults, so 
that “the enemy’s attempt to break into Hungarian territory in a rapid advance over 
the Carpathians’? failed for the time being. As the fighting abated, the front in the 
area of Army Detachment Fretter-Pico stabilized in the second half of the month 
and the battered units were granted a short respite.>?4 At this stage, the deployment 
of 23rd Armoured Division, which took part in the heavy fighting at Turda on 23 
September, and the shortening of the front resulting from the evacuation of Székely 
Land had a very positive effect on the situation in the central section of the army 
group’s front. The command structure also became simpler after 20 September 
1944 as, the previous day, SS Obergruppenfiihrer Phleps had asked to be released 
from the command of Transylvania Group HQ, and the army group had accord- 
ingly withdrawn its command headquarters from deployment. 8th SS Cavalry 
Division was placed under the command of Army Detachment Fretter-Pico.4”° 
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2nd Ukrainian Front itself was instrumental in decreasing the tension on the front 
south of Kolozsvar: from mid-September it shifted its operational main effort to the 
west and consequently withdrew substantial forces from the Mures section. While 
the unsatisfactory results of the offensive on the Mures must have been a factor in 
Malinovsky’s decision to move the point of concentration, the failure to achieve the 
Soviet operational aims in the Beskids and the Carpathians must also have played a 
considerable part. It became apparent, in the second half of September, that the 1st 
Ukrainian Front offensive at the Dukla pass and in the Beskid mountains could 
well fail as a result of the strong resistance put up by Army Detachment Heinrici. 
This reduced 1st and 2nd Ukrainian Fronts’ chances of enclosing the German— 
Hungarian troops west of the Beskids and the Wooded Carpathians.??° For Army 
Group South, as Army Group South Ukraine was to be called after 24 September, 
it became necessary to move the point of concentration of its defence westwards so 
as to be able to halt the offensives launched by the Soviet 46th and 53rd Armies and 
the Romanian Ist Army into the Banat and the Crigana region in the area between 
Arad and Nagyvarad. 

It proved extremely difficult to establish a continuous front in the Hungarian— 
Romanian border area, especially in western Transylvania, as neither the OKH and 
Army Group South Ukraine nor the OKW and C-in-C South-East (Army Group 
F) were in a position to release forces in the short term so as to close the gap 
between the army group border at Bela Crkva and the greater Aiud—Turda area, 
where the Hungarian 2nd Army was assembling. At this point, the only forces 
along the 1940 frontier with the kingdom of Romania were weak Hungarian 
frontier troops on the Szeged—Nagyvarad line. The general staff in Budapest 
intended to dispatch additional units to strengthen the military presence in western 
Transylvania and the Banat, in order to establish an autonomous command 
authority, the Hungarian 3rd Army, in the border area. Meanwhile, C-in-C 
South-East was endeavouring to move 4th SS Police Armoured Infantry Division 
into the seriously threatened Timisoara—Arad region as quickly as possible. How- 
ever, the military situation in western Transylvania and the Banat at the beginning 
of September did not appear to pose a major threat to the Axis powers, as 2nd 
Ukrainian Front had not advanced across the Transylvanian Alps, and the two 
Romanian armies stationed in southern Transylvania were still regrouping and had 
not yet formed up for an offensive against the opposing Hungarian forces. Even 
so, the army group HQ in Szatmarnémeti had to assume that this was only a 
brief respite until Malinovsky’s troops opened operations north of the southern 
Carpathians. 

For the time being, the only forces standing between Szeged and Nagyvarad were 
the Hungarian IV Army Corps, which was under the direct command of the 
general staff in Budapest, and the Hungarian VII Corps, which belonged to the 
Hungarian 2nd Army. With the human and material resources at their disposal, 
those formations could do no more than secure the country’s border. After the 
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Hungarian IV Army Corps, in particular, was replenished and reinforced in the first 
half of September, the chief of staff, General Janos V6rés, planned to launch an 
offensive in the direction of Arad in order to establish a defensive line on the Mures 
between Szeged and Lipova, 35 kilometres east of Arad on the Mures, extending to 
the foothills of the Zarunda mountains. The operation, which would have strength- 
ened Army Group South Ukraine’s west wing and protected C-in-C South-East’s 
eastern flank, which at this point still stretched from Szeged to the Danube at Bela 
Crkva, was due to start on 8 September according to the plans of the Hungarian 
high command.*?” Although time was of the essence in these operational circum- 
stances, it proved impossible to meet the mustering deadline and, to the army 
group’s displeasure, the start of the attack was delayed considerably. When the 
offensive was finally launched on 13 September, the Hungarian IV Army Corps 
established a bridgehead south of Arad at the first assault. At the same time, the 
Hungarian VII Army Corps also crossed the Hungarian—Romanian border and 
advanced to the western edge of the Bihor mountains, south of Nagyvarad.3?8 
While the Hungarian forces were advancing, the first parts of the SS division 
reached the Serbian border area in the Banat and proceeded cautiously towards 
Timisoara. The unit encountered only little resistance and was able to establish a 
weak security line east of the Hungarian—Romanian border.3*° The encouraging 
developments in western Transylvania prompted Hitler, on 13 September, to order 
4th SS Police Armoured Infantry Division and the Hungarian IV Army Corps to 
take Timisoara and Arad at once, and then to press on to Caransebes and Deva with 
a view to blocking the mountain exits in the southern Transylvanian Alps and 
preventing the Soviet forces from advancing any further into Transylvania.>*° 
Only a day after the promising start of the offensive, the question of who was to 
be responsible for conducting operations in Hungary’s south-western border area 
led to serious differences of opinion between the two Axis partners. While Vorés 
wished to establish his own army high command in the Szeged—Arad area with sole 
responsibility, within the framework of Army Group South Ukraine, for the 
conduct of operations in north-western Romania,*#! the OKH and the army 
group HQ categorically rejected the chief of the Hungarian general staff’s pro- 
posals. All the same, in mid-September the German side too had no clear idea of 
what the command structure on the army group’s right wing should look like. 
Friessner was convinced that firm and unified German command was needed in 
north-western Romania, and he was initially unwilling to give way on this conten- 
tious issue. He nevertheless changed his mind a few days later on Axis policy 
grounds, and proposed that the Hungarian 2nd Army be put in command on the 
west wing. Although Hitler agreed with this solution, the Hungarian Axis partner 
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was not prepared to accept the German proposals, so the painful problem remained 
unsolved.333 When the chief of the Hungarian general staff had not submitted any 
new proposals by 20 September, Hitler put pressure on Hungary by threatening 
that ‘further refusal to address this question would force a review of the terms of the 
Axis alliance’ 394 

Until 20 September the Hungarian general staff had been in a relatively strong 
bargaining position on the question of command structure, because the offensive in 
the Szeged—Arad region had been going very well. This changed abruptly when the 
Soviet spearheads arrived and the units of the Hungarian IV Army Corps, offering 
some weak resistance in places, withdrew from the territory they had taken and 
evacuated the city of Arad once again. The German Axis partner saw this as an 
opportunity to dictate the conditions for the command structure in the area of 
Army Group South Ukraine. During talks with Vérés in Budapest on 20 Septem- 
ber, Wenck and Grolman agreed that an additional Hungarian army should be 
formed on the army group’s west wing. The new Hungarian 3rd Army was to 
conduct operations in the Arad—Timisoara area within the framework of Army 
Group South Ukraine.#9°> The Hungarian 2nd Army, remaining under the com- 
mand of Army Detachment Fretter-Pico, would continue to defend the section of 
the front south of Kolozsvar.53° The German participants in the talks nevertheless 
categorically refused the chief of the Hungarian general staff’s demand to form an 
army group of his own.?3” On the basis of the new organizational structure, the 
high command in Szatmdrnémeti assigned the Hungarian 3rd Army the task 
of ‘halting and defeating the enemy forces advancing westwards from western 
Romania’.*?° Thus, after more than a week of disputes over remits, the command 
issue was finally settled. 

While 2nd Ukrainian Front’s westward move relieved the pressure on the eastern 
and central sections of the army group’s front, it made the situation on its 
vulnerable western flank more acute. The army group was obliged to move the 
point of concentration of its defensive efforts away from the area south of Kolozs- 
var, where it had been until 25 September. The army group HQ’s task, and its 
initial intention, was to advance southwards over the section of the Mures at Turda 
and Ludus to the northern edge of the Transylvanian Alps, in order to prevent the 
enemy from penetrating into central Transylvania. However, by the end of the 
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month it was forced to conclude that this objective was no longer achievable.?%° 
The German—Hungarian forces nevertheless still appeared capable of establishing 
an effective defensive front in the central section of the Mures, so as to hold back 
the Soviet-Romanian offensive aimed at penetrating deep into eastern Hungary. 

In the Crisana region and the Romanian Banat, where the Soviet 46th and 53rd 
Armies were preparing to attack at the end of September, the newly formed 
Hungarian 3rd Army had successfully occupied Romanian territory in the middle 
of the month and established a new front on the Timisoara—Arad—Nagyvarad line. 
The army group HQ and the OKH had intended to block the mountain exits in 
the north-western part of the southern Carpathians, but the forces of the Axis 
partner were overstretched. As the Soviet 46th and 53rd Armies crossed the 
Transylvanian Alps and moved into north-western Romania practically unim- 
peded, the Hungarian 3rd Army found itself in an increasingly tricky situation. 
Arad was lost again on 21 September. The vanguard of the Soviet 6th Armoured 
Guards Army penetrated into Nagyvarad together with the Romanian Division 
‘Tudor Vladimirescu’, so the army group had to take measures to preclude an 
enemy breakthrough into the Pannonian Plain. Army Detachment Fretter-Pico was 
able to relieve the tense situation in Nagyvarad the following day, when 23rd 
Armoured Division began a thrust towards the city centre.>4° 

The new configuration in the combat zone prompted the high command in Zajta, 
where it had now moved, to draw up a situation assessment analysing the Soviet 
operational plans. In a telex to Hitler on 27 September, Friessner informed him that 
‘the objective which the Russian leadership has set itself is to take possession of the 
Hungarian Carpathians and the surrounding area and thereby put the German and 
Hungarian forces in eastern Hungary out of commission’.*4! According to the army 
group’s intelligence, the Hungarian 3rd Army faced two Soviet mobile corps and ten 
or eleven divisions, while four mobile corps and 46th Army, with eleven rifle 
divisions, were on their way. “The intention is either a thrust on Budapest, aimed 
at crushing Hungary’s powers of resistance at a single blow or’, Friessner argued, ‘a 
northward thrust along the Tisza with the objective, in conjunction with the 
operation against the Beskid front, of cutting off and destroying all the forces of 
Army Group South and Army Group A stationed in eastern Hungary.’34* Since the 
Hungarian 3rd Army and Army Detachment Fretter-Pico had at their disposal only 
three armoured divisions, one armoured infantry division, two Hungarian infantry 
divisions, seven Hungarian reserve and replacement divisions, two Hungarian re- 
placement brigades, and a cavalry division combat group, and were facing over- 
whelming enemy superiority, the commander-in-chief requested manpower and 
material replacements amounting to approximately one armoured corps. Friessner’s 
assessment of the situation was at odds with Hitler’s, as the latter still believed on 
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Table V.vi.3. Army Group South: order of battle (status: 28 August 1944) 


Division Corps Army Army Group 


4th SS Pol.Armd.Inf.Div. 
Hun. 1st Armd.Div. and EVA pad 
22nd SS-Cav.Div. Cbt.Gr. Hun. 3rd Army 
Hun. 23rd Res. Div. 
Hun. 8th Repl. Div. Hun. II Res.A.C. 
Hun. 20th Inf.Div. 
Hun. 6th Repl.Div. 


23rd. Armd.Div. Breith Gr. (III 

Hun. 27th Lt.Div. Armd.C.) 

Hun. 4th Repl.Div. Hun. VII A.C. Army Army Group 
Hun. 12th Repl. Div. Detachment South LXXII A.C. 
Hun. 2nd Armd.Div. Fretter-Pico _(Special duties) 
Hun. 25th Inf.Div. (Sixth Army ‘Transylvania’ Group 
Hun. 9th Repl. Div. HQ) 76th Inf. Div. (in 
Kessel Blocking Unit Hun. II A.C. Hun. rehab.) 

(Hun. Ist Repl.Brig. 2nd 

Hun. 2nd Mtn.Repl.Brig. Army 

Hun. 7th Repl.Div.) 


8th SS Cav.Div. ‘Florian 

Geyer’ 

Winkler Gr. 

4th Mtn.Div. 

46th Inf.Div. Eighth Army 
Hun. 2nd Repl. Div. pchioppet Gt available for duty: 
3rd Mtn.Div. Hun IX AC. 
Rath Gr. 

8th Lt.Inf.Div. XVITALC. 

Hun. 9th Frer.Brig. 


XXIX A.C. 


24 September that ‘the Russians will not deploy the bulk of their forces against the 
army group but against the Balkans, to solve the Balkan problem to their taste’.3? 
This idea of Hitler’s was probably the reason why the army group had not received 
any reinforcements in recent weeks and had, on the contrary, been obliged to part 
with three armoured combat group units.344 

The OKH finally accepted Friessner’s situation assessment on 28 September 
and ordered an attack group to be assembled in the Debrecen area. The group 
was to consist of four armoured divisions and an armoured infantry division. 
On 30 September, before the corps unit was even deployable, the OKH assigned 
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the following task to the attack group: ‘to conduct an operation from the Debrecen 
area, aimed at striking the enemy west of the Carpathian exits and then turning 
sharply south-east into the Carpathian valleys.’34° This part of the OKH’s 
operational plans must be seen in the context of the operational concept for 
Transylvania as a whole, according to which the army group was to hold the 
Carpathian salient on the line that had been reached and prepare an offensive 
against the southern Carpathians to halt and drive back the enemy forces which had 
advanced to the west and north-west.>47 The OKH order prompted the high 
command in Zajta to prepare a plan for the forthcoming operation and reorganize 
the areas under its command. The army group’s first concern was to assemble the 
armoured attack group as quickly as possible in the Debrecen area, in order to 
launch the offensive. At the same time, the Hungarian 2nd Army was released from 
its ties with the German Sixth Army and placed under the command of the German 
Eighth Army (Army Detachment Wohler). Its main task was to defend and hold 
the eastern section of the army group’s area. The German Sixth Army, to which the 
new attack group was assigned, remained in the section of the front south of 
Nagyvarad. On 1 October 1944 it received a special order to prepare to launch 
the planned attack (Operation Gypsy BARON) by 10 October at the latest.*48 The 
Hungarian 3rd Army was responsible for the section of the army group’s front 
extending back to the west, and its task was to hold that section with all the means 
at its disposal.34° 


(c) The Final Loss of Transylvania (October 1944) 


The threatening situation in the Kolozsvar area eased towards the end of September, 
when 2nd Ukrainian Front moved its point of concentration to the west in order to 
launch a new attack aimed at breaking through the German—Hungarian front at 
Nagyvarad. The offensive planned by Malinovsky, who had been appointed marshal 
of the Soviet Union on 13 September, was directed primarily against the Hungarian 
3rd Army, which was defending both the section of the front south of Nagyvarad 
and the army group’s southernmost wing. The Hungarian 3rd Army, which the 
general staff in Budapest had assembled from reserve and replacement units only in 
the last ten days of September, had the task of defending a 300-kilometre-long 
section of the front west of Nagyvarad, reaching as far as the army group’s border at 
Deta-Petrovgrad. However, the Hungarian army did not connect with Army Group 
F, since C-in-C South-East’s troops in the northern area under his command were 
insufficient to extend his coverage to the section of the front in the area west of the 
Iron Gate. The existing gap was an enormous security risk, as there was nothing to 
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stop enemy forces pouring into the northern part of the Balkan peninsula. However, 
neither Malinovsky nor the 3rd Ukrainian Front forces still fighting in the south 
recognized this favourable opportunity. 

At the end of September the Hungarian 3rd Army, then occupying defensive 
positions east of the 1940 Hungarian—Romanian border, was facing the Soviet 46th 
and 53rd Armies. By the end of the month the enemy had driven the Hungarian 
divisions at Mako-Szalonta back to the state border at the first assault and had 
entered the city of Nagyvarad. Despite this success, the fighting in this section of 
the defensive front abated considerably after 27 September, while 2nd Ukrainian 
Front was engaged in bringing up four armoured corps southeast of Békéscsaba to 
protect the front line which it had reached. The large-scale Soviet offensive was 
launched on 6 October north of Arad along the Hungarian—Romanian border 
between Kikinda and Nagyvarad and destabilized the Hungarian 3rd Army front. 
The critical situation in the southern section of the Hungarian area of operations 
prompted the army group HQ to tighten up the command structure on its right 
wing so as to ensure unified conduct of operations throughout the breakthrough 
area. On 6 October it placed the Hungarian 3rd Army under Sixth Army HQ and 
formed Army Detachment Fretter-Pico, which was thus made fully responsible for 
the defensive battle between Nagyvarad and the army group’s right-hand border.>°° 
However, owing to inadequate telecommunication links, Sixth Army HQ was 
unable to coordinate operations on the right wing, so the high command in 
Gyéngyés had to continue conducting operations between Kikinda and Gyula. 
As a result, the army group rescinded its order two days later, and the Hungarian 
3rd Army came once again under the army group’s direct command.??! At this 
stage, the Hungarian high command could only attempt to bring some order into 
the military chaos in the area under its command. Its first task, if it was to prevent 
the collapse of its front, was to stop its divisions retreating. By 10 October the 
Hungarian Axis partner had managed, with the greatest difficulty, to establish a 
security line on the west bank of the Tisza between Szeged and Szolnok.*°? Now 
the Hungarian 3rd Army was already fighting deep in its own home territory, 
while the neighbouring German Sixth Army was still involved in a fierce armoured 
battle with the Soviet 6th Armoured Guards Army in the Hungarian—Romanian 
border area. 

While Sixth Army was still preparing for Operation Gypsy BARON, the large-scale 
Soviet offensive was launched along the Hungarian—Romanian border between 
Kikinda and Nagyvarad. Since the main effort of the attack was directed against the 
Hungarian defensive positions in the Kevermes—Gyula area, Army Detachment 
Fretter-Pico HQ thought the Soviet high command was out to capture the Tisza 
river crossings at Szolnok. However, the aim of the operation was not entirely clear 
because, in addition to the advance at Gyula, a second point of concentration could 
be detected south-west of Nagyvarad, where the Soviet 6th Armoured Guards 
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Army, with four mobile corps, was attacking northwards on both sides of Nagys- 
zalonta. The Hungarian 7th Corps divisions deployed there could not hold out 
against the massive assault on the German Sixth Army’s west wing, so the Soviet 
forces achieved their aim of penetrating into Hungarian territory west of the 
Nagyvarad—Debrecen line. Sixth Army HQ’s only chance of stopping the enemy 
invasion was to launch a counter-attack by Armoured Group Breith.3°? Since III 
Armoured Corps was still engaged in preparations for Operation Gypsy BARON, it 
did not yet have the necessary forces to stop the Soviet attack and close the gap in 
the front, but German units nevertheless managed to delay the advance of the 
Soviet 6th Armoured Guards Army. The offensive at Nagyvarad—Debrecen sug- 
gested that the Soviets planned to capture the river crossings in the central section 
of the Tisza as quickly as possible and then, in conjunction with 1st and 4th 
Ukrainian Fronts, which were currently engaged in a heavy attack on Army Group 
A’s positions in the Dukla pass and Beskids area,°4 encircle the bulk of Army 
Group South and Army Detachment Heinrici in the Beskid mountains and the 
northern Wooded Carpathians.3>° 

The army had, of course, anticipated massive 2nd Ukrainian Front attacks west 
of Kolozsvar at the beginning of October, but the intensity of the offensive on Sixth 
Army’s west wing was even greater than it had expected. The Soviet advance 
reached Armoured Group Breith when it was in the middle of preparations for 
Operation Gypsy BARON, making it impossible for the armoured group to carry out 
the action as planned. Since HI Armoured Corps had only limited forces at its 
disposal at this point, because parts of the divisions assigned to it were still on their 
way to the mustering areas, the army group HQ was obliged to try to secure the 
Nagyvarad—Debrecen line against an enemy thrust to the east with the units 
available. This tactically decisive task was undertaken by 23rd Armoured Division, 
which was protecting Nagyvarad and the section west of the city, and by Ist 
Armoured Division, which was then south-west of Debrecen, fighting the flanks 
of the enemy spearheads that were advancing northwards. By that means, Sixth 
Army was able to limit the advance of the Soviet VI Guards Cavalry Corps and IX 
Mechanized Corps, and prevent a thrust to the east. 

Despite the critical situation at Nagyvarad—Debrecen, it was almost four days 
before the units of Armoured Group Breith had taken up their positions sufficiently 
to create the possibility of enclosing the Soviet corps. Although Ist and 23rd 
Armoured Divisions had fewer armoured vehicles at their disposal,>*° on 10 October 
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they managed to join up behind the two corps and another Soviet unit, IV Guards 
Cavalry Corps, and cut their rear communication lines.3>” In order to exploit this 
operational success and destroy the encircled enemy units completely, Friessner 
transferred as many forces from the army group’s left wing as was feasible in view of 
the enemy threat. In taking this step, the high command in Gyérgyés consciously 
accepted the risk that Army Detachment Woéhler might now scarcely be able to 
withstand massive enemy attacks. As well as concentrating all the forces that the 
army group could spare in the Nagyvarad—Debrecen area, Friessner also applied to 
have the SS units that were in Hungary at the beginning of October released for this 
important battle.°® Although this was the only chance there had been for a long 
time to achieve a notable success against Soviet troops once again, the Reich Leader 
SS categorically rejected Friessner’s request.>>° 

Between 10 and 14 October, the configuration at Nagyvarad developed into the 
first phase of a remorseless tank battle in which Sixth Army deployed all available 
forces from every possible source in the attempt to prevent a break in the encircle- 
ment. Although Eighth Army HQ sent in further infantry reinforcements, there 
were still not enough forces to achieve complete success. By 12 October the Soviet 
6th Armoured Guards Army had already re-established a connection with the 
enclosed corps by means of combined attacks from the south and the north, 
which achieved a deep and wide breakthrough on both sides of Nagyvarad and 
opened the pocket.3© It became clear that, despite the support from 76th Infantry 
Division, the two armoured divisions were not strong enough to withstand the 
enemy assault.3°! Sixth Army was now in a precarious situation, unable to deter- 
mine whether the Soviet army would move its armoured units out of the pocket or 
increase the concentration of troops south of Debrecen. Despite their temporary 
setback, the Soviet forces continued the offensive against Army Group South as 
before. The breakthrough by 13th Armoured Division west of Debrecen, in 
particular, allowed the Soviet 6th Armoured Guards Army to restore the supply 
routes to the encircled troop units and thus enable the Soviet army corps to 
maintain their freedom of movement. The Soviet armoured army took the oppor- 
tunity to attack 23rd and 1st Armoured Divisions and 76th Infantry Division in the 
rear, shattering Sixth Army HQ’s right wing at Nagyvarad. This opened up a large 
gap between II] Armoured Corps and LXXII Corps, into which strong enemy 
forces continued to pour.>°? No longer capable of closing the gap, the army group 
reported on 14 October that ‘unless the situation in the Szolnok—Debrecen area 
and between the Danube and the Tisza can be thoroughly cleared up, a decision on 
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a large-scale withdrawal, initially to the other side of the Tisza, will probably be 
needed very shortly’.3°3 The call for an improvement in the military situation on 
Army Group South’s west wing appeared wholly unrealistic, since the Soviet 
pressure on the German—Hungarian defensive front showed no sign of letting up. 
On the contrary, the Red Army command firmly maintained its intention to deliver 
a destructive blow to the bulk of the army group forces by means of concentric 
attacks from the south and south-west and across the ridge of the Wooded 
Carpathians.>°4 

When it became clear that the fighting would soon spread into Hungarian 
territory, the regent of Hungary, Miklés Horthy de Nagybanya, approached the 
Allies through diplomatic channels. The western Allies refused to negotiate an 
armistice with the Hungarian government, having passed responsibility for this to 
their Soviet ally, so a Hungarian delegation embarked on the relevant negotiations 
with the government in Moscow in early October. On 9 October the Soviet foreign 
minister, Vyacheslav Molotov, submitted preliminary terms for an armistice to the 
Hungarian delegation. Horthy accepted them, and his plenipotentiaries signed the 
treaty the following day. Although the critical situation in the Transylvanian area of 
operations called for rapid action by the government in Budapest, the regent 
thought he himself could decide when the agreement was to enter into force, 
after all the necessary preparations had been completed. Horthy had been intending 
to extricate Hungary from the armed conflict for some time, but measures to 
disarm the German agencies and troops in Budapest by surprise had not been taken 
in time, nor had the commander-in-chief of the Honvéd been instructed to make 
the necessary preparations for such action. The German authorities in Budapest 
were fully informed of the internal political developments affecting their Hungarian 
Axis partner, so the German agencies had prepared counter-measures at an early 
stage. As Horthy did not ratify and announce the armistice agreement immediately, 
the Soviet government issued an ultimatum requiring Hungary to cease hostilities 
and withdraw from the Tripartite Pact by 15 October. The regent then informed 
the German ambassador in Hungary, SS Brigadeftthrer Edmund Veesenmayer, of 
the action which the Hungarian government was taking, and news of the armistice 
was officially announced in a radio address. This came as no surprise to the German 
side, and the representatives of the National Socialist regime in Budapest 
reacted immediately by helping Ferenc Szdlasi and his fascist Arrow Cross party 
(Nyilaskeresztes Part) to take power. The ‘Leader of the Nation’ then issued a 
counter-proclamation, calling on the Hungarian people to continue the war on the 
side of the Axis powers. Horthy, isolated in the castle at Budapest by the SS and the 
Security Service (SD), was forced, under German pressure, to withdraw his appeal 
and transfer governmental power to Szdlasi. Hitler had now lost all confidence in 
the regent, and he accordingly forced Horthy to resign as head of state. But that was 
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not enough for the German dictator, and he had Horthy and his family taken into 
custody and interned in Germany. The regent’s attempt to get his country out of 
the war and save it from disaster failed from the outset.3° 

Unlike the Romanian theatre of war, where King Michael’s political decision a 
few weeks earlier had led to military disaster, the events in Hungary did not have an 
equally lasting effect on the situation in the Transylvanian area of operations. 
Whereas the pro-German commander of the Hungarian 3rd Army, Lt. Field 
Marshal Jézsef Vitéz Heszlényi, who had not been informed of Horthy’s action 
in advance, had no hesitation in continuing hostilities on Germany’s side, the 
commander of the Hungarian 1st Army, General Béla Miklés Dalnoki, went over 
to the Soviets. Col.-Gen. Lajos Veress Dalnoki, the commander of the Hungarian 
2nd Army, was extremely ambivalent. Following the regent’s proclamation, he did 
not make it clear whether he intended to respond to Horthy’s appeal or to continue 
executing the operational orders of Army Group South. When rumours began to 
circulate that Veress ‘had only declared his loyalty under pressure’,>°° and that he 
intended to order the Hungarian 2nd Army units to withdraw to the Tisza line, 
Wohler had the Hungarian commander arrested.*°” 

Although some units of the Honvéd responded to Horthy’s appeal and ceased 
operations, the bulk of the Hungarian forces remained in position, so there was 
no fiasco on Army Group South’s defensive front.*°8 In the course of the 
political overthrow, the new rulers also had the chief of the general staff, General 
Vérés, arrested, leaving the Honvéd command authorities temporarily without 
any leadership by their own general staff. As, in his opinion, instructions on the 
subject were unlikely to be issued in the near future, the Plenipotentiary General for 
the Wehrmacht in Hungary, Gen. Hans von Greiffenberg, took on this task 
himself.3° 

While the German agencies in the Hungarian capital and the newly appointed 
Szdlasi government were endeavouring to calm the political situation in the 
country, Hitler issued an order on the future conduct of operations in the area of 
Army Group South. The army’s primary task was to ‘thwart the enemy’s intention 
to destroy the army group by means of a concentric attack from the south, the 
south-east, and through the Wooded Carpathians; to that end, it [the army] must 
strain all its forces to prosecute the battle in the area south of Debrecen’.”° The 
Fiihrer order gave Army Detachment Wohler permission to withdraw to the 
Marghita—Szatmarnémeti—Huszt line, while Eighth Army HQ was to prepare for 
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withdrawal to the Tisza—Bodrog line. And, as its most important task, Hitler 
ordered Army Group South to use all its resources to prevent enemy thrusts against 
Budapest.37! 

Even Sixth Army’s brief and locally limited success did not noticeably reduce the 
tension on the defence front in the Hungarian—Romanian border area. After a short 
period of regrouping, Malinovsky used his ‘newly recovered operational freedom of 
action for a strong combined assault by mobile forces’.7”* On 18 October he 
launched the newly assembled 7th Armoured Guards Army on an attack to the 
north of Nagyvarad, in the direction of Nyiregyhaza. Sixth Army HQ only had 
weak forces of its own to meet this attack, so Sixth Army’s situation deteriorated 
once again. It had no alternative but to withdraw to the north, where it became 
involved at Debrecen in heavy defensive fighting against much stronger enemy 
forces attacking on all sides. In the attempt to hold the strategically important city 
of Debrecen, Fretter-Pico mustered the units of III Armoured Corps south of the 
city, but this tactical measure could not prevent parts of 4th and 5th Guards 
Cavalry Corps from availing themselves of the existing gaps in the front to thrust 
forward on both sides of Debrecen. The aim of Malinovsky’s operation, of which 
7th Armoured Guards Army bore the main effort, was to take possession of the 
Tisza river crossings in the Tokaj region so as to block the retreat of Army 
Detachment Wohler and the Hungarian 1st Army. At this point the army group 
was still in the process of withdrawing to the Marghita—Szatmarnémeti—Huszt line, 
and the main effect of the attack by the Soviet armoured army was to threaten its 
supply lines. This unfavourable development meant that Army Group South had to 
make organizational changes on its left wing. As the attack by the Soviet 7th 
Armoured Guards Army threatened not only Army Detachment Wohler but also 
the Hungarian 1st Army, which, as part of Army Group Heinrici, belonged to 
Army Group A, the OKH dissolved the Hungarian army’s link with General 
Heinrici’s First Armoured Army on 21 October and placed it under the command 
of Army Detachment Wohler. This was the only way for Army Group South to 
conduct a coordinated campaign in its eastern area of command and prevent a 
military disaster south-east of the Tokaj—Huszt line.>73 

The concentration of Soviet troops between Nagyvarad and Debrecen at the 
beginning of the third week in October, by means of which Malinovsky hoped to 
force a decision in eastern Hungary, developed into another tank battle in the 
Debrecen—Nyiregyhaza area. While 6th Armoured Guards Army outside Debrecen 
turned west to attack the German—Hungarian positions at Szolnok, 53rd Army 
south of the Tisza advanced towards the Polgdr—Debrecen line so as to move along 
the river from the west and get to the rear of Army Detachment Wohler. A far more 
dangerous development for the German—Hungarian defenders was the offensive by 
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three Soviet mobile corps—XXIHI Armoured Corps and IV and V Guards Corps— 
under the command of Lt.-Gen. I. A. Pliyev. This strong 7th Guards Army 
formation pressed forward to the east of the city with the intention of seizing the 
river crossings between Tokaj and Csap. The attack was clearly aimed Kassa, where 
Malinovsky’s troops were to join up with the forces of 1st Ukrainian Front. In case 
the offensive stalled, the Russian commander-in-chief had 27th Army ready in 
reserve north of Nagyvarad. 

The strong pressure from 2nd Ukrainian Front took its toll of the German Sixth 
Army, which was forced to evacuate Debrecen on 19 October. The area was 
defended by II] Armoured Corps, which persisted in its task for another two 
days, struggling to stop the enemy advancing northwards. But the forces available 
to Sixth Army HQ were simply not enough to withstand the assault of the Pliyev 
Group. On 21 October the enemy spearheads reached the area of Nyiregyhaza, 
earlier than expected, and were steadily approaching the Tisza river crossings 
at Tokaj. 

With the Soviet 7th Guards Army’s breakthrough in the German defence lines 
north of Debrecen, the enemy now stood far to the rear of Army Detachment 
Wohler, exposing it to the risk of enclosure in the area of Szatmarnémeti and in the 
Maramures region on the Ukrainian border to the east of Szatmarnémeti. In this 
precarious situation, Friessner decided that Army Detachment Wohler should 
launch an attack to the west, with its right wing, instead of withdrawing far to 
the north behind the Tisza. II] Armoured Corps’ strongest units were to move 
north at the same time to support Wohler’s attack and, if the army group’s 
operational objectives were achieved, cut the rear communication lines of 
the strong Soviet group of forces north of Debrecen, and encircle them in the 
Nyiregyhaza area. If the operation were to fail, the entire section of the front 
between the southern Beskids and Szolnok would be threatened with collapse. 
Friessner nevertheless saw coordinated attacks by the two German armies as the 
only chance to bring 2nd Ukrainian Front’s offensive to a standstill and to prevent 
it from joining up with 1st Ukrainian Front in the Kassa area.>”4 

So, on 21 October, 23rd and 1st Armoured Divisions launched an attack to the 
north-east from the area north of Debrecen, to close the gap in the front separating 
them from the Hungarian 2nd Army. While III Armoured Corps’ offensive was 
highly successful at first and the important township of Nagykallé was captured the 
very next day, Army Detachment Wéhler made much slower progress, as it had 
only infantry forces available for this relief attack. Sixth Army Group HQ’s 
offensive was highly successful right from the start, when 23rd Armoured Division 
succeeded in cutting, in the Nagykallé area, the main supply lines of the three 
Soviet mobile corps whose spearheads had reached the Tisza at Tokaj and Csap. 
However, the situation in that area remained extremely tense because—despite HI 
Armoured Corps’ strenuous efforts—the connection with Army Detachment 
Wohler had not yet been achieved. It took another two days for the vanguard of 
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3rd Mountain Division to reach the foremost positions of 23rd Armoured. Div- 
ision. Once that was done, three mobile corps of 2nd Ukrainian Front were not 
only cut off from their rear communications but were now encircled at Nyiregy- 
haza. Army Group South owed this success primarily to 1st and 23rd Armoured 
Divisions, which had withstood the heavy attacks of the almost entirely encircled 
enemy units, thereby tying down strong forces and facilitating the offensive 
operations on Army Detachment Wohler’s southern wing. 

Once the ring had closed round the Soviet XXIII Armoured Corps and IV and 
V Guards Corps, Army Group South’s main task was to ensure that the units 
deployed to the south of the ring withstood the assaults both by the surrounded 
enemy troops and by the Soviet 27th Army. The besieging German—Hungarian 
forces also had to be strong and steadfast enough to prevent a breakout and 
effectively combat the enclosed enemy troops. Nyiregyhaza was retaken on 26 
October, and a day later the battle was almost over. Despite all their efforts, 
Malinovsky’s units did not manage to break out of the German—Hungarian 
enclosure, and mere remnants of the three corps were obliged to fight their way 
south, leaving all their equipment behind.*7> 

On 26 October, under the impact of the imminent success, Guderian issued a 
directive on the future conduct of operations in the area of Army Group South. 
That same day, the OKH withdrew the Hungarian 2nd Army from the command 
of Army Detachment Wohler and assigned it to new defensive tasks on the banks of 
the Danube at Mohacs. In accordance with Guderian’s directive, Army Group 
South had to move its defensive positions to the Tisza line and make sure that front 
could be held, even against strong enemy attacks. Despite the success at Debrecen— 
Nyiregyhaza, Guderian also intended to move the main battle line in the Tokaj— 
Csap area to the north bank of the river in the medium term, above all in order to 
release armoured forces for deployment at other OKH critical points. At the end of 
October 1944, with this in mind, he already gave the order for III Armoured Corps 
to be transferred from Sixth Army to the Hungarian 3rd Army as soon as possible, 
‘in order to strike the enemy between the Danube and the Tisza and establish a firm 
connection with Army Group F’.”° With the end of the battle at Nyiregyhaza, 
most of the fighting moved west to the Pannonian Plain, posing a massive threat to 
the Hungarian capital. The Soviet breakthrough to the Tisza north of Debrecen, 
which had occasioned the rapid withdrawal of Army Detachment Wohler, was also 
the reason why the last German units had left Transylvania by the end of October 
1944, in the course of Eighth Army HQ’s withdrawal. 

After the fighting moved to Transylvania in September 1944, 2nd Ukrainian 
Front had two possibilities at the end of the month: either to advance north-west 
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from the Timisoara—Arad—Nagyvarad line to take the Hungarian capital, or to 
attack northwards in order, in coordination with 4th Ukrainian Front, to enclose 
and destroy the bulk of Army Group South and parts of Army Detachment 
Heinrici east of the Nagyvarad—Kassa—Presov—Dukla pass line and the edge of 
the Beskids and the Wooded Carpathians. The military authorities in Moscow 
finally decided in favour of what was thought to be the simpler option, that is, an 
offensive in the direction of Kassa. Malinovsky accordingly massed his armoured 
units at Nagyvarad and launched the attack from there, in a northerly direction.*”7 
Since Army Detachment Wohler, in particular, was threatened with encirclement, 
Friessner moved all the forces he could muster from whatever source to ward off the 
danger in the Nagyvarad—Debrecen area. Army Group South’s response, and the 
course of the battle in the Nagyvarad—Debrecen—Nyiregyhaza area, showed that, 
despite all the setbacks in recent weeks and months, the Axis powers still had the 
necessary combat strength to repel massive locally circumscribed attacks by the 
Soviet enemy. The army group managed not only to rescue Army Detachment 
Wohler from impending encirclement, but also to stabilize the situation on its left 
wing for a time. The conclusion that must be drawn from the military events in 
central Transylvania is that, in the fighting in the Nagyvarad—Debrecen—Nyiregy- 
haza area, Army Group South achieved an operational success that completely 
upset the plans of the Soviet enemy. Despite this partial success, the Wehrmacht 
and its Hungarian partner were obliged to withdraw the last of their troops from the 
area south and east of the Tisza, so that, by the end of October, the Axis powers had 
finally lost Transylvania. 


4. THE SITUATION OF ARMY GROUP SOUTH AFTER THE 
LOSS OF TRANSYLVANIA (END OF OCTOBER 1944) 


Since the beginning of September 1944, three Soviet army fronts had been 
attempting to execute the Stavka’s plan to encircle the Axis army groups deployed 
in the southern section of the eastern front by means of a pincer movement 
extending from the Beskids to the Transylvanian Alps, and destroy them on the 
western edge of the mountains. However, despite the serious defeat which Army 
Group North Ukraine (Army Group A) had suffered in Galicia in July, and 
the military disasters sustained by Army Group South Ukraine (Army Group 
South) in Bessarabia and Moldavia at the end of August, and despite the succession 
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of territorial losses they had incurred, both army groups still proved to have enough 
combat strength, and above all the necessary morale, to hold the Soviet offensives 
up for a long period and so prevent the enemy forces, superior in human and 
material resources, from achieving their overall operational objective in the north- 
east of the Balkan peninsula. As the Soviet concept of a pincer operation had came 
to nothing despite numerous attempts, and since the failure of the Slovakian 
national uprising had removed another factor which had, from time to time, offered 
the possibility of successful support in the rear of the German—Hungarian front for 
the Soviet large-scale offensives, the Soviet military authorities were obliged to 
launch another attack on a different section of the front. That was the only way 
Malinovsky could see to speed up his troops’ advance, which had been extremely 
slow in recent weeks as a result of the fierce resistance by the German—Hungarian 
forces, and thereby achieve the operational objective of conquering Hungary as 
quickly as possible. 

After the fighting in the Debrecen—Nyiregyhaza area had come to an end, and 
Army Detachment Wohler had withdrawn to the north bank of the Tisza, Army 
Group South had to defend a front that was 600 kilometres long. The defensive 
line, with a left wing starting north-west of Ungvar, ran from Csap to the east of 
Kecskemét on the north bank of the Tisza, then departed from the Tisza section 
near Kecskemét to run south-west across the Danube—Tisza plain and reach the 
Danube at Baja. From that position the army group carried out its defensive tasks in 
the area on the western river-bank, up to the point on the Danube—Drava estuary 
where the front came within the area of C-in-C South-East. To ward off enemy 
offensives, the high command in Matrahdza had only eleven Wehrmacht and 
Waffen SS divisions,”® and thirteen divisions and four brigades of the Hungarian 
army, all of which bore the marks of the past few weeks’ heavy fighting and were 
only partially fit for deployment. The German Axis partner alone had lost more 
than 19,000 men in the fighting in Transylvania since the beginning of September, 
and the OKH had allocated only 8,500 to the army group in replacement.?”? In the 
light of the heavy losses, Army Group South urgently requested the OKH to refresh 
both the human and the material resources of the hard-hit German divisions and to 
strengthen the infantry component, failing which successful combat against an 
enemy attacking en masse would be virtually impossible. Guderian rejected this 
request, pointing out that ‘refreshment was impossible at present, since all available 
resources were going in a different direction’.7°° 

Combat strength, greatly undermined in recent weeks, was not the only thing 
that presented the army group with a very difficult problem at the end of October. 
The defensive line ran across the completely flat plains of southern and eastern 
Hungary, which afforded no cover whatsoever, and would be very difficult to 
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defend with the existing human and material resources against attacks by armoured 
units. The meandering and highly erratic course of the Tisza between Csap and the 
Kecskemét region also required the deployment of considerable human and 
material resources which the army group did not have at its disposal. In these 
circumstances, Friessner was obliged to improvise to a large extent, occupying the 
front with only a series of strongpoints and endeavouring to repel enemy offensives 
successfully by means of mobile combat. The commander-in-chief was particularly 
concerned about ‘the condition and morale of all the Hungarian units’,**! which in 
his opinion were virtually useless for any serious fighting. In this situation, the army 
group HQ again resorted to a concept that essentially failed a few weeks earlier in 
the battles in eastern Romania. Once again, Friessner thought he could increase the 
steadfastness of the Axis partner’s units by integrating the Hungarian forces in 
German units or assigning Wehrmacht units to the Hungarian partner’s sections of 
the front. Not content with these measures, the high command in Matrahaza 
placed the Hungarian 3rd Army under the command of Sixth Army HQ on 
29 October and included both formations in Army Detachment Fretter-Pico.3*? 
By means of all these preparations, arrangements, and restructuring, Friessner 
hoped to be able to hold the Tisza—Danube front, at least for a time. In response 
to the shift of 2nd Ukrainian Front’s point of concentration to the section of the 
German—Hungarian defensive line between Kecskemét and Baja, the high com- 
mand in Matrahdza formed an armoured combat group under the command of the 
German IV Armoured Corps, which was stationed east of Budapest as a reserve 
force to deal with any Russian breakthroughs. The army group also intended to 
withdraw strong armoured forces of Eighth Army HQ from the Nyiregyhaza area 
and transfer them to Army Detachment Fretter-Pico, which was to ‘assemble all 
suitable forces for the attack, strike the enemy between the Danube and the Tisza, 
and establish a firm connection with C-in-C South-East’.483 In the circumstances, 
Army Group South could only hope that the resumption of 2nd Ukrainian Front’s 
offensive would be confined to a limited area, giving the army group a chance to 
strengthen the forces on the relevant section of the front with armoured units 
capable of opposing Malinovsky’s troops. Despite the successful combat operations 
in the central reaches of the Tisza in the second half of October, the precarious 
situation in south-eastern Hungary had scarcely improved by the end of the month. 
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383 Study P-114c, pt. 7, ch. 1, 141, BA-MA ZA 1/2077, fo. 193. 


VII. The Hungarian Theatre of War 


Krisztidn Ungvary 


1. THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT?’S FOREIGN POLICY 
AFTER THE GERMAN DEFEAT AT STALINGRAD 


After the 2nd Hungarian Army’s lack of success in the Don salient, the Kallay 
government, with the support of the regent, Miklés Horthy, endeavoured to 
keep Hungary’s contribution to the hostilities to a minimum. Horthy had been 
convinced, ever since the United States’ entry into the war in December 1941, that 
the German side could not win. He considered that the Bardossy government's 
declaration of war on the Allies, a decision taken under pressure from the Reich, was a 
mistake, and it led to a loss of confidence in Lazlo von Bardossy, who was obliged to 
step down in the spring of 1942. The first attempts to negotiate a separate peace with 
the western Allies were initiated by the new Kallay government in the same year. Its 
efforts in this connection were encouraged by events in 1943. The Hungarian 
government had been putting out feelers to the western powers again since the 
spring. And on 9 September 1943 it reached an agreement with the western Allies on 
the reduction of its military commitment. The Hungarian air force was to make no 
further attacks on Allied aircraft from now on, and the occupying troops were ordered 
to avoid any action against regular troops. Even fighter pilots retrained by the 
Luftwaffe in France were forbidden to take part in the hostilities. The Hungarian 
government was not prepared to hand over to Germany Allied prisoners of war who 
had fled to Hungary. Polish military internees and their relatives were allowed to 
attend schools and to have newspapers. The government even encouraged members 
of the Polish forces to leave the country, as long as it was possible to do so, thus 
contributing to the formation of an Allied army. The German authorities were 
particularly incensed by the fact that the Hungarian minister of the interior, Ferenc 
Keresztes-Fischer, had German press reports censored and banned the showing of the 
film Jud Siiss in Hungary.' A speech by Winston Churchill, on the other hand, was 
printed in a number of newspapers in the autumn of 1943. One reason for Hungary’s 
disengagement was the balance of trade between Germany and Hungary, which had 
been deteriorating since 1942, with Hungary increasingly having to grant credits for 


1 Czettler, A mi kis dethaldl-kérdéseink, 203-24, 319-72; Gosztony, A magyar honvédség, 110-13. 
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unpaid goods. These credits accounted for 60 per cent of the national debt. The 
deficit amounted to 1 billion pengd in 1943, 1.5 billion in 1944, and a record 
4.8 billion at the end of the war.* The Hungarian state was not prepared to put itself 
on a ‘total war’ footing. German economic experts, on the contrary, saw considerable 
untapped resources in Hungarian industry and agriculture, particularly with respect 
to mobilization of the labour force. 

Prime Minister Miklos Kallay’s government refused to introduce any radical 
social redistribution of assets at the expense of the Jews in 1944, even though the 
political elite and large sections of the population were prepared to do so. Even the 
anti-Semite Miklés Horthy and his close advisers had doubts about the ‘Final 
Solution’, on ethical grounds and for reasons of conservative policy. Nevertheless, 
dozens of anti-Semitic laws had been passed and hundreds of orders issued between 
1938 and 1941, with the aim of establishing a social ‘balance’ by discriminating 
against those who could be shown to be of Jewish descent:* Jews made up 5 per 
cent of the Hungarian population, but they owned 25 per cent of the national 
assets.> A law on the expropriation of Jewish land and lease hold property was 
passed in 1942, in an attempt to solve the ‘burning land issue-—a problem child in 
Hungarian politics.° This law contributed significantly to the fact that dealing with 
inquiries about the distribution of Jewish property became a daily routine for tens 
of thousands of civil servants. Moral scruples concerning Jewish property had 
already disappeared before 1944. 

During Horthy’s visit to Klessheim on 16 April 1943, Hitler had already 
complained that his Axis partner was too soft, and had insisted that Hungary be 
completely committed to the war. Horthy must have found Hitler’s explicit praise 
of Marshal Ion Antonescu and the ‘fantastic’ performance of some Romanian 
divisions particularly unpalatable. Hitler complained about the failure to solve 
the Jewish question, about Hungary’s ‘incomprehensible’ attitude in this connec- 
tion, and, in particular, about the fact that two ‘racial Jews’ had recently taken seats 
in the upper house. He must have been particularly irritated by Horthy’s objection 
that it would have been impossible, on constitutional grounds, for him to prevent 
this, and that there were, after all, some ‘valuable’ baptized Jews.” In order to show 
that he knew all about Hungary’s duplicitous foreign policy, Hitler got Joachim 
von Ribbentrop to list a whole series of secret Hungarian activities of which the 
Germans were aware. Clearly, Hitler lost confidence in the Kallay government from 
the spring of 1943. Horthy was unable to placate the German complaints. On the 


2 Magyarorszdg torténete, 1139. 3 Aly and Gerlach, Das letzte Kapitel, 149-85. 

4 For a general account of the persecution of the Jews in Hungary, see von Braham’s monograph, 
The Politics of Genocide; Aly and Gerlach, Das letzte Kapitel; Ungvary, “Der Getriebene und der 
Treiber’, 41-54; id., “Robbing the Dead’, 231-62. 

> See Ungvary, “The Hungarian Contribution’, 234; Aly and Gerlach, Das letzte Kapitel, 50-61. 

© About 340,000 hectares of land had been distributed by the end of 1944. Magyar Orszdgos 
Levéltdr (MOL) (National Archives of Hungary, Budapest), Z12, 104/522. 

7 Horthy, a selective anti-Semite, had indeed supported the choice of the two new members of the 
upper house, even though the step was not uncontested in domestic political circles. 
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contrary, his statements about Kallay and about the Jewish question (‘after all, he 
couldn’t just strike the Jews dead’) only increased Hitler’s distrust.® 


(a) Equipment and Organization of the Honvéd 
Army between 1944 and 1945 


After the battle for Stalingrad was lost in January 1943, Horthy and Kallay were 
increasingly taken up with the idea of making peace with the Allies. The regent and 
his prime minister were willing to lay down arms against the British and American 
forces, but they could not yet imagine capitulating to the Soviet army. They pinned 
their hopes on an Allied landing in Dalmatia and on the Stavka deciding not to 
attempt the difficult breakthrough in the Carpathians, but to continue its westward 
advance further north, across the Polish plains. In order to prevent a Soviet 
breakthrough in the Carpathian basin before the western Allies reached Hungarian 
territory, they set about rearming the battered Hungarian army. 

At the beginning of 1944 the reorganization of the Hungarian army had not yet 
been completed. According to the ‘Szabolcs Plan’, adopted in August 1943 and 
scheduled to be fully implemented by October 1944, eight triangular divisions were 
to be formed, each with 12 artillery battalions. Although the firepower and target 
strength of the new divisions were 30 per cent higher than those of the previous 
formations, they were still inferior to the equivalent Soviet and German divisions. 

The gap was particularly wide with regard to light sub-machine guns and heavy 
machine guns. The German divisions had more weapons—even in absolute terms— 
than the corresponding Hungarian units, which were 60 per cent stronger in respect of 
manpower. Following the catastrophic defeat of the Hungarian 2nd Army in January— 
February 1943, the Hungarian authorities were not even able to provide the armed 
forces with a minimum of equipment. The Hungarian 2nd Army itself was an 
improvisation in terms of weaponry, since it was allocated 50 per cent of the total 
stock of weapons, resulting in partial disarmament of the homeland troops. Hungarian 
industry was fully occupied in making these losses good until the end of 1943.° 

As a result of the ‘Szabolcs Plan’, there was a significant increase in the number of 
army units. After the end of 1943 the Hungarian armed forces (the Honvéd) 
comprised eight infantry divisions (each with four artillery battalions), eight reserve 
divisions (each with three artillery battalions), two armoured divisions, one cavalry 
division, one river patrol brigade, two mountain brigades, three anti-aircraft bri- 
gades, and two division-strength infantry units. The Hungarian air force comprised 
three brigades. Given the poor figures for Hungarian arms production, these units 
could not count on having the necessary weapons until the autumn of 1944 at the 
earliest. Germany delivered only minimal amounts of military equipment to 
Hungary, even though Hungarian industry had been dealing with more German 


8 On the regent’s first visit to Klessheim, see Staatsmdnner und Diplomaten, ii. 245 ff., and Aly and 
Gerlach, Das letzte Kapitel, 85 ff. 

° MGFA, M2/1-2, study by Pal Darndy, ‘Organisation und Gliederung der kgl. ungarischen 
Honvéd-Armee’, pt. E, 1. 
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than Hungarian arms orders since 1942. Orders placed in Hungary were worth 412 
million Reichsmarks in June 1943, and 825 million Reichsmarks in March 1944.!° 
The decision to move aircraft production worth 500 million Reichsmarks to 
Hungary in the framework of the so-called Fighter Programme was particularly 
important. The German orders took up production capacity and raw materials, 
making it even more difficult to supply the Honvéd army with adequate arma- 
ments. To provide the Hungarian 1st Army with the necessary mobility, transport 
columns had to be commandeered from other units. The 2nd Armoured Division 
could be brought up to full target strength only by the 1st Armoured Division 
handing over all its vehicles. And three reserve divisions had to be removed from the 
order of battle owing to shortage of equipment. 

The 15th US Air Fleet raids, which started on 2 April 1944, seriously damaged 
the Hungarian arms industry, which was in no way prepared for such attacks, and 
from July 1944 the declining production capacity and the escalating losses of 
weapons and equipment among the fighting troops put an abrupt end to normal 
supplies. The shortage of equipment could be made good only by disbanding 
battered units. Another major problem was that the weaponry itself was out of date. 
The Hungarian infantry was still using machine guns dating from the First World 
War, and the anti-tank weapons were 37-mm and 50-mm guns. There were almost 
no heavy grenade launchers or sub-machine guns. The Hungarian ‘heavy’ Turan 40 
and 41 tanks had practically no chance against the T-34s.'! In any case. ammuni- 
tion for the heavy weapons was strictly rationed. These circumstances contributed 
greatly to the fact that the men serving in the Honvéd had less confidence in their 
commanders and were less steadfast than the German troops. 

Of the 2 million or so men eligible for military service, only 500,000 had been 
called up by the spring of 1944, and even those could not be properly equipped. !? 
Furthermore, the number of officers and NCOs was not nearly sufficient to form 
the proposed units. !3 

In view of the fact that 50 to 60 per cent of the production capacity of 
Hungarian industry was taken up by the Wehrmacht under several arms pro- 
grammes, the Hungarian political and military leadership expected, not without 
reason, to receive something in return.!4 However, the German authorities did not 
really trust the Hungarians, and they delivered only small amounts of military 
material, although the German clearing debt was very high and the Hungarian 
government was pressing for arms deliveries. Even Bulgaria had received more 
military material than the Hungarian army up to the summer of 1944. This is yet 
further evidence of Hitler’s distrust of Hungary. 


10 On equipment, see Darndy’s study and Dombrady, A magyar gazdasdg és hadfelszerelés, also 
BA-MA RW29/14. 

11 On the armament of the Hungarian Honvéd, see MGFA, M2/1-2, study by Pal Darndy, 
“Organisation und Gliederung der kg]. ungarischen Honvéd-Armee’, pt. D with annexes. 

12 Telex, 22 Mar. 1944, BA-MA RH2/721, 39. 

13 See study by Pal Darndy, pt. E, 36. 

14 For the Wehrmacht, Hungarian industry produced aircraft engines and parts, 40-mm light anti- 
aircraft guns, and infantry and artillery munitions. 
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(b) The Hungarian Occupation Force 


After the collapse of the Hungarian 2nd Army, Hungary’s contribution over the 
next year was confined to providing the occupation force, which was stationed in 
two groups, round the Bryansk forest and west of Kiev. And it was precisely the 
Hungarian occupation force that was deployed at the key points in the fight against 
the partisans. 

The total strength of the nine Hungarian divisions deployed as Occupation 
Groups ‘East’ and “West’ was 90,000 men. They operated in the rearward areas of 
Army Group B and Army Group Centre.!° At the same time, less than a quarter of 
a million Wehrmacht and SS troops were stationed as security forces in the 
hinterland on the whole of the eastern front.!° Hungarian Occupation Group 
East covered the 300 square kilometres of the Kiev-Gomel—Seredina Buda—Priluki 
area, while Hungarian Occupation Group West was primarily responsible for 
protecting the Brest-Litovsk-Kolomyia—Berdichev-Gomel railway lines. They 
were constantly reinforced. The four original divisions were joined by four motor- 
ized divisions between 5 January and 15 May 1943, partly to ‘replace’ 2nd Army, 
which had been moved back to Hungary because of its losses. 

The first Hungarian troops were deployed on the eastern front as early as 
November 1941. Their task was to control the area round the Bryansk forest, 
which was already a focal point in the war against the partisans. Remnants of 
encircled Soviet armies were putting up bitter resistance in the impenetrable forest, 
and constantly received reinforcements by air from the winter of 1941 on. The 
Hungarian occupation force operated under the command of various German 
HQs, but the Hungarian commanders were free to decide on tactics and on the 
punitive measures to be taken. Since the Hungarians were very short of equipment, 
had very little training, and possessed no heavy weapons, their commanders saw the 
creation of ‘dead zones’ and the use of brutal reprisals as the only way to fight the 
partisans. The German commanders often had to restrain the Hungarian occupa- 
tion force. The ratio of own losses to the number of partisans killed or captured 
varied from 1 to 7 to 1 to 18, whereas the ratio in the area covered by German 
occupation troops in the zones of Army Group B or Army Group Centre, and in 
the area covered by the Wehrmacht commander in Ukraine, was much lower. It 
was higher (1 to 24) only in the area of the senior SS and police leader in Russia.!7 
The Hungarian force was second only to the SS in its harsh treatment of civilians. !8 
More partisans were killed by three Hungarian divisions in the spring of 1942 than 
in the whole area covered by Army Group Centre. The occupation forces could not 


15 On the Hungarian figures, see BAMA WIIF2/17, and on the strength of the German 
occupation troops in the area of Army Group Centre, see Gerlach, Kalkulierte Morde, 859-959. 

16 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 1020; Cooper, The Phantom War, 146. 

17 See Ungvary, ‘Die ungarische Besatzungstruppe’, 125-63, and id., “Das Beispiel der ungarischen 
Armee’, 98-106. Cf. Anderson, ‘A Hungarian Vernichtungskrieg?’, 339-66. 

18 This somewhat qualifies the claims made in publications that appeared in the wake of the 
1995-2000 Wehrmacht exhibition (Bartov, Hitlers Wehrmacht, may be cited as representative), 
according to which the main reason for the inhuman conduct of the war was the ideological 
blindness of the troops. 
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do much in the actual fighting against the partisans. At the end of 1941 the 
partisans already had their own airfields, and even a tank-repair workshop, in the 
Bryansk forest. They were equipped with grenade launchers and cannon, whereas 
the divisions of the Hungarian occupation force had no anti-tank guns or artillery. 
An entire division had only 42 machine guns at its disposal. Despite repeated 
requests from the Hungarian side, the OKW and the OKH had not assigned the 
Hungarians a specific area in which to deploy their troops. Units were snatched 
from the command of the Hungarian occupation force and placed under various 
German command staffs. 

As to collaboration, the Hungarian occupation forces were organized on the 
same pattern as the Wehrmacht units in the German occupation apparatus. Each 
Hungarian division had a GFP (Secret Field Police) group attached to it, and the 
Hungarians were instructed to cooperate with the stationary Finsatzgruppen. This 
arrangement disciplined the Hungarian troops to some extent, but their conduct was 
far from unobjectionable. The complaints made against them by the supervisory 
German command authorities included high-handedness, mass reprisals, unauthor- 
ized participation in executions, or even random shooting of Jews and ‘suspects’. 
Significantly, Hungarian commanders were not prepared to discuss excesses on the 
part of their troops.!? General Erich Schneider, the commander of 4th Armoured 
Division, who occasionally came into contact with Hungarian troops during the 
1942/3 winter battles, was so appalled by the excesses committed against the civilian 
population that he sent a top secret report to Second Armoured Army, in which he 
referred to his own experiences, to reports from Ic, and to observations by his troop 
commanders, and called for immediate action to end the abuses.”° 

The Hungarians had felt from the start that the war they were engaged in was not 
‘their war’. Hungary had no territorial claims against the Soviet Union, and the idea 
of a crusade against Bolshevism appealed to the very few. The divisions of the 
occupation force were used by Hungarian diplomacy to satisfy the German demands 
for armed assistance. Every man in those units must have felt from the outset that the 
occupation force was an economy measure designed to save human and material 
resources, especially as 60 per cent of the men were Slavic- and Romanian-speaking 
conscripts to whom the Holy Crown of St Stephen meant nothing. Only the officer 
corps consisted entirely of Hungarians. But here too, most of them were reservists.*! 
The Hungarians did not need to consider the economic consequences of their 
excesses, as they themselves would derive no benefit from a properly functioning 
agricultural sector. This simply added to the feeling of being a ‘guest’ in a theatre of 
war. Another decisive reason for the increasingly radical conduct of the occupation 


19 “Bericht des Verbindungsoffiziers zum kgl. Ung. LR. 46’, 268 (7Apr.1942), BA-MA RH23/173. 

20 ‘4,.Panzerdivision an das Panzerkommando 2, 28.3.1943’, BA-MA RH21-2/v.562. 

21 This fact too contradicts the repeatedly advanced ‘ideologically motivated perpetrators’ thesis, 
whose most representative advocates are Omer Bartov, Walter Manoschek, and Hannes Heer. In 
comparison, see Gerlach, Kalkulierte Morde, 618, 777, 882, 889, 916 ff., 968, 1146, 1154 ff; 
Hartmann, ‘Massensterben’, 97-158; Lieb, “Tater aus Uberzeugung?’, 523-53; Ungvary, ‘Das 
Beispiel der ungarischen Armee’, and id., ‘Die ungarische Besatzungstruppe’. 
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Table V.vil.1. Subordination of Royal Hungarian Occupation forces as at 26 December 
1943 


Ist Lt.Div. 

oth aaa Royal Hun. I A.C. Wehrmacht Commander 

9th Lt.Div. Osdaad Army Group Centre 
12th Lt.Div. ye 

23rd Lt.Div. 

Lee nm Second Army 

19th Lt.Div. Royal Hun. VIL A.C 

21st Lt.Div. a a Wehrmacht Commander Army Group South 
201st Lt.Div. Ukraine 


Note: The subordination arrangements changed several times between 1942 and 1944. For details, see MGFA, M2/1-2, 
ed. Pal Darndy, ‘Organisation und Gliederung der kgl. ungarischen Honvéd-Armee’, Part D VII. The 201st Division 
was an improvised unit. The Ist, 18th, 19th, and 201st Divisions were disbanded in May and summer 1944. 


force was the fact that, in the given situation, the fight against the partisans could be 
conducted only by brutal methods. 

From 1943 the fight against the partisans entered a new phase. The behaviour of 
the Hungarian occupying forces changed, and the methods employed by the 
German side in dealing with the partisans were also increasingly transformed. 
The steadily rising losses and the lack of modern equipment forced the Hungarian 
units to remain passive, and the Germans contented themselves with deploying 
them only in the defence of fixed installations. As those units were poorly armed, 
the Germans mostly refrained from deploying them in active operations against the 
partisans. In March 1943 two Hungarian divisions in the area of Army Group 
Centre were deployed against Soviet units which had broken through around 
Seredina Buda, and within a few days they had lost 40 per cent of their weapons 
and men.?? Some Hungarian units also took part in German large-scale operations, 
though without any conspicuous success. The troops of Occupation Group West 
also encountered a Polish population in the Pripet marshes and in Galicia, against 
whom they were unwilling to take reprisals on account of the historical friendship 
between Poland and Hungary. The commander of the occupation force concluded 
local armistice agreements with the Ukrainian anti-Communist partisans of the 
UPA (Ukrainska Povstanska Armiya, Ukrainian Insurgent Army), and Hungarian 
officers often made private contact with Polish landowners.”? In the late summer of 
1943 the Hungarian VIII Army Corps, formed out of Occupation Group East, was 
regrouped further to the west, and its connection with the Hungarian VII Army 
Corps (previously Occupation Group West) was lost. 


22 These losses were by no means due to errors of command: the Hungarian units were so poorly 
armed and trained that they were always bound to lose. For details, see Magyarorszdg a mdsodik 
vilighdboriban, 283. 

23 The signs of Polish-Hungarian friendship were regarded with deep suspicion by the local 
German command authorities; ‘Meldung des deutschen Verbindungsoffiziers bei der 1. 
Kavalleriedivision, 9.8.1944’, BA-MA RH 191/229, 36. 
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In parallel with the armistice negotiations, the Hungarian General Staff endeav- 
oured, from the summer of 1943, to keep the divisions of its occupation force out 
of the fighting, or at least to obtain their withdrawal to the forefield of the 
Carpathians. In return, the chief of staff, Col.-Gen. Ferenc Szombathelyi, without 
prior agreement with his head of government, offered three divisions as an occu- 
pation force in the Balkans. The idea of a Hungarian occupation force in Serbia or 
Bosnia had already been put forward by the German side in 1941, but the 
Hungarian government had not been prepared to accept the idea, for political 
reasons, and it consistently rejected the German proposals presented on three 
occasions in the course of 1943. The fact that the Hungarian General Staff 
would willingly take on an occupation task in Serbia caused serious tension 
between the politicians and the military. Hungarian participation in the fighting 
in Yugoslavia would have been against the interests of the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile and of Britain, and thus completely at odds with Prime Minister Kallay’s peace 
initiative. The German authorities therefore used the Hungarian occupation forces 
as a bargaining counter to put pressure on Kallay, and were not prepared to give 
them up. Given the shortage of German troops, the Hungarians were indispens- 
able, despite constant complaints about their lack of discipline and unwillingness to 
fight. A telegram from the military attaché in Budapest, Friedrich Carl Rabe von 
Pappenheim, in which he bluntly referred to the divisions of the Hungarian 
occupation force as a ‘bargaining counter’, went astray, causing a diplomatic 
scandal which ultimately led to his dismissal. Hitler and the OKH were not even 
prepared to comply with the Hungarians’ repeated requests for the occupation force 
to be moved back, at least to eastern Galicia.?4 

The Soviet winter offensive in January 1944 drove Occupation Groups East and 
West even further apart. VII Army Corps withdrew to Galicia to take over defence 
of the Dniester line, where it was destroyed at the end of March. VII Army Corps 
(renamed II Reserve Corps on 1 May 1944) was split into a number of parts, all of 
which were forced to withdraw westwards. Parts of the corps ended up being posted 
to the front, although the whole corps possessed only eight artillery batteries and 
the OKH had agreed with the Hungarian General Staff that it should not be 
deployed against front-line forces. The Hungarian side therefore issued an order 
that divisions too were to be kept out of battles with regular troops. This order was 
repealed under pressure from the OKH.?° 

The Hungarian security divisions are mentioned only in passing, both in the 
German military records and in the specialist literature. And when they are, their 
performance is always described in negative terms: the Hungarian units ‘stream 
back’, ‘lack combat strength’, ‘collapse’, ‘put up hardly any resistance’.*° Of course, 


24 MGFA, M2/1-2, study by Pal Darnéy, ‘Organisation und Gliederung der kgl. ungarischen 
Honvéd-Armee’, pt. D/VII, 9. 

25 On the occupation group, see ibid. and BA-MA RW4/84, 6 ff., as well as the German liaison 
officer’s reports BA-MA RH 19]I/228, and the corps reports BA-MA RH 20-2/905. 

26 For examples, see ‘Stimmungsbericht, Deutscher Verbindungsstab beim Oberkommando der 
Kgl. Ung. Besatzungskrafte’. Telex, ObKdo H.Gr. Mitte to OKH, BA-MA RH2/721, 28 Mar. 1944, 
BA-MA RH19II/229, 20; see also Niepold, Mittlere Ostfront. 
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these accusations also served to shift their own responsibility onto the shoulders of 
their Axis partner. However, an analysis of the losses gives a different picture. Thus, 
38th Infantry Regiment lost 80 per cent of its officers and half its men in the 
fighting between 17 and 26 July 1944. The regiment carried out a number of 
counter-attacks during that period, when not even food could be given out for days 
on end. “The men were so tired that they hardly responded to infantry fire any 
longer; only shellfire prompted them to summon up their strength and fight as best 
they could.” Despite this, XXII Army Corps HQ threatened to have the regi- 
ment’s commander court-martialled for cowardice, even though he had constantly 
been in the main battle line. 

From the summer of 1944 some Hungarian divisions were also deployed in 
securing Warsaw. In view of their strikingly friendly contacts with the Polish 
population, the OKH planned to disarm the Hungarian occupation divisions 
after the Warsaw uprising, but that was not done, because the Hungarians troops 
remained passive and were sent back to Hungary. 


2. THE OCCUPATION OF HUNGARY AND 
THE IMPACT ON ARMAMENTS 


At the beginning of 1944 the military situation on Hungary’s eastern borders was 
becoming increasingly acute. The Soviet winter offensive was going well. By the 
end of February there was already a gap of 150 to 200 kilometres in the front 
before Lvov. Hitler could no longer accept Hungary’s ambivalent attitude, and 
on 28 February he gave orders for preparations to occupy the country. Hungary 
was important, and indeed indispensable, to Hitler’s strategy. From his viewpoint, 
the wavering Axis partner and the critical situation at the front represented an 
intolerable risk. 

Hungary’s lack of determination on the one hand, and the secret negotiations 
discovered by German counter-intelligence on the other, were the motives for 
preparing to occupy the country. The fact that there was a parliamentary system 
in Hungary, that the Social Democrats were relatively free to go about their 
business, and that war and peace could be openly discussed in the parliament’s 
foreign affairs committee, appeared intolerable. In this connection, there is a telling 
entry in Joseph Goebbels’ diary in which Kallay is described as ‘an absolute 
swine’.*® Significantly, Hitler ordered the occupation of Hungary only when the 
Soviet troops had already reached the Carpathians. The decision on the occupation 
was thus determined by economic and military considerations. The “unresolved 
Jewish question’, on the contrary, was seen not as an end in itself but as a means to 
achieve those economic and military objectives.?° 


27 HL, 38thInfantry Regiment combat report, 5. 
28 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 602. 
29 On the reasons for the occupation, see Aly and Gerlach, Das letzte Kapitel, 107. 
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After the shock caused by the overthrow of Mussolini in Italy in the summer of 
1943, Hitler decided in September 1943 to have plans drawn up for the occupation 
of Hungary (Operation MARGARETHE I). The OKW produced the plans on 30 
September and, in the original version, it was still expected that the Romanian and 
Slovakian armies would take part in the operation. However, the plan was changed 
several times. The idea of Slovakian and Romanian participation was dropped in 
February 1944, because the arguments of Walter Schellenberg>® and Wilhelm 
H6ttls! about the Hungarian resistance to be expected in that event had caused 
Hitler to change his mind. Accordingly, Hitler also gave orders in January 1944 for 
plans to be made for the occupation of Romania (Operation MARGARETHE II). Since 
the Soviet army was approaching the Hungarian border at an alarming rate in 
February 1944, the occupation was now a matter of the greatest urgency for Hitler. 
On 11 March he gave the order to proceed with Operation MARGHARETHE I. 
Although the German planners assumed that the Hungarian army would remain 
loyal to the Wehrmacht during the occupation operation, an order was issued to 
‘crush any resistance ruthlessly’. Everything indicates that the Wehrmacht would 
have dealt with any resistance in the same way as it had with the Italian army. 
Orders were given that officers who defended themselves when being disarmed 
were to be shot ‘in action’.*? The plans also included a propaganda flight to drop 
leaflets on Budapest and a special mission, code-named “Trojan Horse’, against 
important targets in the capital.*3 

The German special envoy, Edmund Veesenmayer, visited Budapest in the 
spring and autumn of 1943, ostensibly in a private capacity. He engaged in 
numerous negotiations with the right-wing opposition, in the course of which he 
gained the impression that most leading politicians were probably prepared to 
collaborate or cooperate with the Reich. A change of political leadership (which 
he referred to disparagingly as the “Burg clique’) would, in his view, suffice. 
Veesenmayer therefore proposed an ‘evolution’ scenario rather than an ‘exclusively 
German takeover’. The occupation operation should be ‘cooperative’, Horthy 
should remain in place, and a coalition government of the ruling party and the 
right-wing opposition should be formed.>4 Veesenmayer’s viewpoint was shared by 
senior military figures such as Field Marshal Maximilian von Weichs, the German 
envoy in Budapest, Dietrich von Jagow, and the head of the foreign security service, 
Walter Schellenberg.%° All in all, most of the German decision-makers were 
convinced that the Hungarians were prepared to collaborate. 


30 Walther Schellenberg (1910-52), SS Gruppenfiihrer and Lt.-Gen. in the Waffen SS; in 1944 
head of Section VI (Intelligence) of the RSHA. 

31 Wilhelm Hotel (1915-2002), Sturmbannfiihrer in the Waffen SS; in 1944 specialist on Hungary 
in Section VI of the RSHA, active in Budapest after the German occupation. 

32 Feny6é, Hitler, Horthy and Hungary, 160. On the occupation, see Ranki, Unternehmen 
Margarethe. 

33 On the planning and execution, see BA-MA RW 4/v. 585 and RW 4/84 (‘Fall Margarethe’), 
KTB ORW,, iv/1, section 3, 179-246, and Ranki, Unternehmen Margarethe. 

34 See Veesenmayer’s reports in Braham, Destruction, 229-42 and 254-95. 

35 Aly and Gerlach, Das letzte Kapitel, 110. 
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For the ‘evolution’ approach to work, Horthy would first have to be persuaded to 
accept it. On 15 March 1944 he received the Fithrer’s invitation to visit Klessheim 
on 18 March. Although Horthy had already been faced with the German demands 
a year earlier, he was not expecting the country to be occupied, and he hoped to 
save it from worse inroads by making further material concessions.*° Although 
Hungarian intelligence was constantly receiving reports of preparations for occu- 
pation, the military and political leadership did not want to believe them. Resist- 
ance was hardly thinkable, for military reasons. The following sentence in a radio 
message from the commander of the West Hungarian II Corps, Lt.-Gen. Szilard 
Bakay, perfectly describes the predicament of the few officers loyal to Horthy: 
‘Russians in front of us, Germans behind us, English overhead, I request orders.’97 

The regent was not prepared for Hitler’s reproaches at Klessheim, and they came 
as a shock. After the first discussion session, in which the occupation was presented 
as a fait accompli, Horthy threatened to break off the negotiations immediately. 
However, following mediation by the chief of the general staff, Ferenc Szombathe- 
lyi, he abandoned his resistance.** Two further discussion sessions took place. In 
the end, Horthy gave his agreement to the occupation of the country and the 
dismissal of the Kallay government. There was no written agreement. On the train 
back to Budapest, Horthy was introduced to ‘envoy and Reich plenipotentiary’ 
Veesenmayer, who endeavoured to persuade him to reinstate the former prime 
minister, Béla Imrédy, who had been forced to resign in 1939 because he was 
12.5 per cent ‘Jew-related’. However, Horthy was not prepared to appoint either 
Imrédy or the other German favourite, Col.-Gen. Jené Ruszkay. On 20 March he 
proposed a compromise candidate, Déme Sztdjay, who had been in the diplomatic 
service since 1925, most recently as ambassador in Berlin. This was agreed, as 
Veesenmayer also found Sztéjay acceptable. 

The occupation of the country proceeded without any problems. Only in a few 
cases was there any resistance. The propaganda flight over Budapest was stopped, 
and it was decided not to disarm the Hungarians. The Honvéd units were to 
remain in their barracks. Several divisions originally designated as occupation 
forces were not called upon, so only eight divisions took part in the occupation 
operation.*? Einsatzgruppe G, and the Sonderkommando Eichmann (Eichman’s 
special unit) under its command, also moved into Hungary with these divisions. 


36 Hitler had already reproached Horthy on 17 April 1943 for the Kallay government’s contact with 
the western Allies, and had called for measures to be taken against the Jews and, indirectly, for Kallay to 
be dismissed because he no longer had any ‘confidence’ in him. 

37 Dombrady and Téth, A magyach kirdly honvédség, 310-13, and Kaddr, A ludovikdtél 
Sopronkéhiddg, ii. 656. 

38° Minutes of the Crown Council meeting of 19 Mar. 1944, in Allianz Hitler—Horthy—Mussolini, 372. 

3° From the south (Serbia): XXII Mtn.A.C. with 92nd Armd.Inf.Rgt. (mot.), Regt. ‘Brandenburg’, 
5th SS Pol.Rgt., 202nd Armd.Btln., 201st SS Armd.Inf.Brig., 42nd Lt.Inf.Div., 8th SS Cav.Div. From 
the south-west (Burgenland): LXIX A.C. on special mission, with 1st Mtn.Div., 367th Inf.Div., 18th 
SS Armd.Inf.Div. (parts only). From the north-west (Slovakia): LXVIII Armd.C. with Armd.Instr. 
Div., 16th SS Armd.Inf.Div., Panther Brln. of Sth SS Armd.Div., 997th Hvy.Art.Beln. From the north 
(Slovakia): a regiment from Division ‘Grossdeutschland’, an emergency regiment from the Division 
‘Brandenburg’, and 21st Armd.Div. 
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The Einsatzgruppe was not to encroach on the powers of the Hungarian police and 
gendarmerie—on the contrary, the intention was for them to work together. Since 
the whole Sonderkommando consisted of 60 to 80 people in all, including specialist 
staff, secretaries, and drivers, cooperation was considered essential if their mission 
was to succeed. Working side by side, the German and Hungarian security forces 
arrested several thousand political opponents and Jews in the first hours of the 
occupation. 

Only with the direct military occupation of Hungary by the Wehrmacht on 
19 March 1944 could the redistribution measures that had been propagated for 
years be implemented in full. It is noteworthy that those measures in no way 
damaged the reputation of the German occupation in Hungarian domestic politics. 
On the contrary, they appeared to be a stabilizing factor.4° For many Hungarians, 
the deportations of Jews which now began helped to make it tolerable or even 
meaningful to stay on the German side. The Jewish assets that were acquired made 
it possible to balance the state budget for a time and meet Germany’s economic 
demands.*! 

Despite many dismissals at high level (including two-thirds of all mayors), many 
civil servants were prepared to exclude their fellow citizens and make inventories of 
their possessions. Others were also prepared to appropriate for themselves property 
whose owners had been deported. 

On 22 March 1944 a coalition government was formed, consisting of the ruling 
party, Imrédy’s radical right-wing party, and Hungarian National Socialists. Several 
ministers who had served in the Kallay government, including the finance minister, 
Lajos Reményi-Schneller, and the minister of agriculture, Béla Jurcsek, were co- 
opted. Szalasi’s Arrow Cross party kept its distance from the government, which it 
denounced as ‘sham National Socialists’. Szdlasi repeatedly ordered party members 
not to cooperate in any way in the Aryanization of Jewish assets for their own 
benefit.4? In his view, the deportation of this ‘valuable workforce’ was simply 
‘giving valuable man-hours away’ to the Germans, and it would be better for the 
Jews to ‘work or die’ in Hungary.*? Thus, the most radical political forces actually 
played no part in the deportation and plunder of the Jews. 

Most German historians hold that the deportation of the Hungarian Jews was 
ideologically motivated. Less frequently, they attribute a supplementary economic 
motivation to it, but it is always seen exclusively from the German perspective. 
They blot out the fact that the German occupying forces actually had no other 
option. Since Hungarian involvement was considered an essential condition for the 
occupation from the outset, measures had to be taken that would strengthen the 


40 Although this fact is clear from the monthly police reports already published, which have been 
accessible to researchers for decades, it has been overlooked by Hungarian and western historians (with 
the exception of Aly and Gerlach). See Schmidt, ‘Provincial Police Reports’, 233-67. 

41 On this, see Ungvary, ‘Nagy jelentéségti szocidlpolitikai akcié’; Aly and Gerlach, Das letzte 
Kapitel, 212-39. 

42 Report, 24 Apr. 1944, IfZ, MA1541/1, 417 and IfZ Fb.102/1-2, ‘Szdlasi-Tagebuch’, 33-5, BA, 
NS19/2063. 

43 Report, 24 Apr. 1944, IfZ, MA1541/1, 419. 
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readiness of the Hungarian elites and the Hungarian population to collaborate. All 
the political parties that were prepared to collaborate had been calling for the total 
‘solution of the Jewish question’ since 1939. In this respect, there was very little 
difference between the Arrow Cross, the National Socialists, Imrédy’s party, and 
most of the governing parties. Of the major political figures, only a small circle 
round Horthy, Bethlen, and Kallay opposed these trends. Until March 1944, 
Kallay had been able to forestall such demands only by adjourning parliament. 
The distribution of Jewish property to the Hungarians thus served both to ensure 
the population’s readiness to collaborate and to stabilize a state budget undermined 
by war expenditure. The financial circumstances of many ordinary men and 
women improved after the country was occupied, and acceptance of the alliance 
with the Third Reich was strengthened as a result.44 

The government authorities were worried about the side effects of the state 
robbery. They were afraid that people might feel some ‘misplaced sympathy’ for the 
Jews. On 10 June 1944 Prime Minister Sztéjay expressed his concern in the council 
of ministers: ‘Cruelty can unfortunately lead to philo-Semitism. The deportation 
must therefore be conducted “humanely”.’4° 

There were no public protests in Hungary like the Rosenstrasse protest in Berlin. 
By the beginning of July more than 437,000 men and women had been deported, 
at a horrifying speed, to Auschwitz, where those fit for work were selected and the 
rest (some 70 to 75 per cent of all deportees) immediately put to death. The 
harshness and self-initiative of the Hungarian authorities is typified, inter alia, by 
the fact that even Jewish partners in mixed marriages were often deported and 
stripped of all their possessions. In many cases, the non-Jewish spouse’s shoes and 
wedding ring were also removed, ‘for safety’s sake’ (since Hungarian property was 
not supposed to fall into German hands).*° 

Moreover, the conscription of Hungarian Jews for labour service increased after 
the country was occupied by the Wehrmacht. The purpose of this measure was not 
so much to save human lives as to secure the Jews’ economically valuable labour for 
the Hungarian state. 

After the country was occupied, the Wehrmacht authorities were able to make 
extensive use of Hungary’s economic resources and reserves of raw materials. Up to 
60 per cent of Hungarian crude-oil production was delivered to Germany in the 
summer, and as much as 80 per cent in October. 85,000 tonnes of mineral oil were 
already shipped out of Hungary in May.*7 In return for the Hungarian output, the 
‘Buhle agreement’ of June 1944 guaranteed monthly deliveries of military equip- 
ment. However, these deliveries (the ‘Elch programme’) were not maintained by 
the German side, or were subject to long delays. The Wehrmacht was not prepared 
to grant licences for modern weapons on favourable terms: for example, 120 
million Reichsmarks were demanded for a licence to build Panthers for Hungarian 


44 Ungvary, ‘Robbing the Dead’, 212-29. 4 Lévai, Zsidésors Magyarorszdégon, 214. 

46 Magyar Orszdgos Levéltdr Obuda (MOL-O) (National Archives of Hungary Obuda), microfilm 
1-72, contains several letters of protest from such non-Jewish spouses. 

47 MOLK69, 1944-2, fos. 122-6. For October 1944, see BAMA RH31/v.7. 
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use.48 As in all occupied countries, heavy burdens were imposed on the Hungarian 
budget. Hungary was initially obliged to pay Germany 200 million pengé in 
‘occupation costs’, and 300 million from October 1944 on. These sums bore no 
relation to the actual costs of the occupation and were used to replenish the 
German war budget. Even after the first nine weeks, the real costs of the occupation 
amounted to only 136 million pengd, and they fell further as a result of the 
Wehrmacht troop withdrawals.4° The fact that the Hungarian budget was able to 
bear these burdens without immediate inflationary pressure, although they were 
more or less equivalent to the state’s total current expenditure, can be explained 
only by the influx of Jewish assets.*° 

One of the most important consequences of the occupation was the integration 
of the Hungarian army in Germany’s military operations. The chief of the Hungarian 
General Staff, Col.-Gen. Szombathelyi, was dismissed and replaced by Lt.-Gen. 
Janos V6rés, whom the military attaché in Budapest described as pro-German 
but ‘no luminary’.°! The key positions on the general staff had to be reallocated in 
only a few cases, since most senior officers were convinced supporters of the 
German—Hungarian alliance. The OKH judged the Hungarian officer corps to 
be ‘not very pleased with the way we have treated Hungary, but still, as ever, 
prepared to cooperate loyally, being convinced that Hungary and Germany stand 
or fall together. Almost oriental in their fatalism.’°? 

The mobilization of the Hungarian 1st Army was speeded up, and it took over the 
front east of the Carpathians. On 24 April the OKH also demanded the mobilization 
of 1st Cavalry Division. By Hungarian standards, this unit was expensively equipped 
with modern weaponry. It was, so to speak, the regent’s ‘favourite child’, and only 
after a prolonged diplomatic tug-of-war did he finally agree on 9 June to allow it to be 
transferred to the Pripet marshes.*> By the middle of August all active Hungarian 
divisions had been mobilized and deployed at the front. 

Under German pressure, a number of staffs which the Wehrmacht considered 
superfluous (those of I Armd.C., I, III, IV, V, and VIII A.C., 2nd and 3rd Armies) 
were temporarily disbanded or assigned to administrative duties. On 14 April 1944 
the OKW ‘requested’, through the German military attaché, that the Honvéd 
ministry and the general staff be ‘reduced to the absolutely essential minimum 
strength’—clearly, the Hungarian military command authorities were to be put 
out of action as far as possible.>4 Owing to resistance on the part of the Hungarian 


48 ‘Aufzeichnung iiber die deutsch-ungarischen militarischen Besprechungen am 17.4.1944’, 
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authorities, however, these measures were not fully implemented until October 
1944. It was also some time before the Wehrmacht was able to make direct use of 
the country’s manpower. In May 1944 there were 34,000 workers in German 
labour squads.°* However, the removal and robbery of the Jewish labour force, and 
the direct deployment of an entire Hungarian army, were much more significant. 
The Sztéjay government was able to oppose the demand for Hungarian labour 
successfully on the grounds that hundreds of thousands of Jewish ‘workers’ had 
already been handed over.*° 

On 30 April 1944 Germany forced Hungary to enter into a bilateral agreement 
on the compulsory recruitment of all male Hungarian citizens aged 17 to 55 who 
described themselves as Germans or who ‘could be so described by reason of their 
way of life and ethnic characteristics’.°” This deliberately vague wording enabled 
the SS recruiting squads, supported by the Hungarian gendarmerie, to carry out 
what was tantamount to a kidnapping operation in the Hungarian German villages. 
The ‘voluntary’ nature of the exercise had already been called into question in 
earlier recruitment operations. A total of 122,860 Hungarian Germans served in 
the Waffen SS, of whom 80,000 were forcibly recruited under the above- 
mentioned agreement.°® Those unfit for military service served in SS police 
regiments. Such men, as well as men from other units who were recovering after 
being wounded in action, even had to reckon with the possibility that they might 
be employed as concentration-camp guards. Since Horthy and many sections of the 
Hungarian leadership would have greatly preferred to be rid of all of Hungary’s 
ethnic Germans, the Hungarian government by no means opposed the German 
demand for Hungarian German conscripts.*? 

After Romania’s withdrawal, a further eight replacement divisions, two replace- 
ment mountain brigades, and two replacement armoured divisions were to be 
formed from the replacement army. According to the plans, these units were to 
have only 60 per cent of the personnel and arms of a normal division: only two 
regiments instead of three, with each regiment comprising two battalions, and each 
battalion only two companies. Artillery, anti-tank units, and other units under 
direct divisional command were reduced even more severely. 

Three of the divisions in question could not be formed at all because of the lack 
of equipment, and the rest had at most the combat capability of the German 
home guard. The German and Hungarian authorities were well aware of the fact. 
The OKW had already observed, when a similarly equipped German division 
was crushed in the spring of 1944, that ‘such experiments in forming units are 


°° The Hungarian state had provided the workforce in the copper mines in Bor (Yugoslavia) since 
the middle of 1943, under a bilateral agreement. Jewish military labour service battalions were used for 
the purpose. In return, Germany handed over part of the copper that was produced. See Braham, The 
Wartime System of Labor Service. 

56 Braham, The Politics of Genocide, 874. 57 Payer, Armati Hungarorum, 444. 

8 Ibid. 448. On Waffen SS recruitment and the Volksbund in Hungary, see Spannenberger, Der 
Volksbund der Deutschen in Ungarn. 

°° On the question of the expulsion of Hungarian Germans, see Weidlein, Geschichte der 
Ungarndeutschen, and Ungvary, ‘Antiszemitizmus és németellenesség’. 
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irresponsible’.°° However, this observation did not prevent the authorities in Hungary 
or Germany from deploying units of this kind against Soviet armoured armies. As a 
result, the Wehrmacht’s and the Hungarian Honvéd’s bloody losses in the final year of 
the war exceeded all the worst fears. By mid-October all the Hungarian replacement 
units, with the exception of one division, had been crushed and destroyed. 

On the basis of developments on the eastern front, Lajos Nadas, head of the 
operations division of the Hungarian General Staff, calculated, in his situation 
assessment of 10 January 1944, that the Red Army could reach the Hungarian 
border within weeks. 

However, he was less worried about the progress of the Red Army in itself than 
about the fact that a Soviet advance might cause Romania to change sides. He 
accordingly suggest that the Hungarian forces be concentrated in the Debrecen— 
Nagyvarad area, so that they could advance equally well in two directions (against 
Romania in southern Transylvania or to defensive positions in the Carpathians). 
The Arpad line had been established on the Carpathian ridge since 1939/40, and 
the Hungarian authorities hoped to be able to halt the Soviet offensive in that area, 
which was particularly favourable to defence. 

During his visit to Fiihrer headquarters from 23 to 27 January 1944, Szom- 
bathelyi tried to persuade Hitler to leave the defence of the Carpathians to the 
Hungarian army alone. Hitler rejected this request, observing that ‘there is no 
question of a Carpathian front’. 

Army Group South Ukraine and Army Group A suffered heavy defeats between 
January and March. In this strategic situation, it was essential that the Hungarian 
1st Army be deployed in the forefield of the Carpathians. Even the OKW war diary 
admitted in retrospect that the situation could not have been saved without the aid 
of the Hungarians.°! Géza Lakatos had approximately 136,000 men at his disposal 
at the time. On 12 April 1944 his army was placed under the command of Army 
Group North Ukraine, of which Field Marshal Walter Model had been appointed 
commander-in-chief on 30 March. On 2 April Hitler issued Operational Order 
No. 7, stipulating, inter alia, that the access routes to the Carpathian passes were to 
be secured and the Kolomyia—Tarnopol—Kovel line was to be held or recaptured. 
The army was still being mustered on 17 April when the German high command 
gave the order for the counter-offensive. To strengthen the Hungarian troops, the 
German XI Army Corps was placed under their command. However, only the 
corps staff were available when the attack was launched. Its three divisions did not 
arrive in full until the beginning of May. 

Between 17 and 30 April the Hungarian 1st Army managed to straighten the 
front line and move it forward 25 to 30 kilometres. The lost connection between 
Army Group North Ukraine and Army Group South Ukraine was restored. 
Nadvornaya was recaptured, but the front came to a standstill 12 kilometres before 
Kolomyia. The Hungarian 2nd Armoured Division lost all its outdated tanks in the 
course of the offensive,°* and the Hungarian losses amounted to 15,571 killed, 


60 KTB OKW WFst, study of ‘Bewahrung von Verbanden’, BA-MA RW 4/v.79. 
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wounded, or missing.®? Lakatos was awarded the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. 
The Hungarian success was also attributable to the fact that 1st and 2nd Ukrainian 
Fronts had lost about half their complement in the previous offensive and were 
consequently much weaker.“ 

The Hungarian 1st Army received regular reinforcements from Hungary and 
was responsible for defending a 150-kilometre front line. At the beginning of May 
1944 the ration strength of the Hungarian troops under German command on the 
eastern front was 210,000, and by July 297,000, including the occupation force.°° 

A double pincer attack on Kolomyia, in conjunction with First Armoured Army, 
was planned for May, under the code-name Operation SHIELD AND sworD. In fact, 
the situation on the front at this point was particularly favourable for the proposed 
offensive, but it had to be cancelled because the necessary attacking forces were 
not available.°° 20th Infantry Division was placed under the command of First 
Armoured Army in May, and Ist Cavalry Division under Army Group Centre in 
June. Shortly afterwards, on 22 June, the Soviets launched their summer offensive, 
Operation BAGRATION. Exactly a month later, on 22 July, the Hungarian army front 
was attacked. The defence collapsed in two days. The army was able to regroup its 
forces in the Hunyadi position, established in the forefield of the Carpathians, but 
it lost important strongpoints round the Tatar pass. It was fortunate for the 
Hungarians that the main thrust of the Soviet offensive was directed west to the 
oilfields around Borislav and Drohobych, rather than south-west. 

The issue of withdrawal was a source of serious conflict between the Hungarian 
army high command and the German high command. The former wanted to start 
withdrawing southwards to the Carpathian positions in accordance with the 
regent’s instructions, but the OKH and the army group insisted on a westward 
withdrawal towards Drohobych.°” The Hungarian 1st Army had already lost some 
30,000 men, killed, wounded, or missing, in the course of a few weeks.°* The 
Soviet units took up the pursuit between 27 July and 10 August, launching four 
major attacks with a view to taking the Carpathian passes.°? The defence was 
strengthened. at the beginning of August with the allocation of four Hungarian 
divisions and one German division. This meant that all active Hungarian units 
were now at the front. In addition, XLIX Mountain Corps arrived with two more 
German divisions at the end of the month. By 10 August the Hungarian units, 
together with 4th Mountain Division, had managed to recapture the lost strong- 
points in the Hunyadi position in the forefront of the mountain ridge.”° 
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On 5 August 1944 the Stavka formed 4th Ukrainian Front, comprising 23 
divisions, with the task of forcing a breakthrough through the Carpathians. 
However, the attacks remained stuck in the staggered defences, which were 
50 kilometres deep and geographically favoured. The Red Army could not even 
reach the Carpathian ridge and the most important passes. 

After Romania withdrew from the coalition on 23 August 1944, the Hungarian 
1st Army was obliged to transfer four divisions to the Hungarian 2nd Army formed 
in Transylvania. Petrov’s army front resumed its attacks on 8 September. The aim 
of the operation was to break through the Dukla pass, which was defended by the 
German First Armoured Army, and through the positions held by the Hungarian 
Ist Army. The Stavka hoped, in this way, to prepare a second ‘Cannae’ for the 
whole of Army Group South, and to come to the assistance of the uprising that had 
broken out in Slovakia on 29 August. Although Petrov had 38 divisions/brigades 
and an armoured corps at his disposal, with a total of 378,000 troops, the 
breakthrough failed, and he lost 131,000 men. The forces deployed in the attack 
on the Dukla pass lost as much as 70 per cent of their equipment.”! The Hungarian 
lst Army was obliged to shorten its front on 23 September because of the 
developments in Transylvania and First Armoured Army’s withdrawal before the 
Dukla pass. As part of a movement code-named “Winter Sports’, the Hungarian 
divisions moved back to the Arpdd line, some 30 kilometres south-west of the 
Hunyadi position. The Hungarian 1st Army managed to hold its positions there 
until 15 October, when the 2nd Ukrainian Front troops reached Debrecen and 
threatened to encircle it. 


3. THE HUNGARIAN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 


After Romania’s withdrawal from the coalition, Hitler concentrated his attention 
on the operations of Army Group South.”* With Romania gone, Germany depended 
entirely on the Zala and Zistersdorf oilfields for fuel. In these circumstances, and in 
view of the imperative need to defend the Vienna area, the Hungarian theatre of 
war became much more important. Hitler made every effort to regain the initiative 
in Hungary. To that end, the OKH planned a whole series of new offensives (Gypsy 
BARON, LATE VINTAGE, KONRAD I—IJ-III, sPRING AWAKENING) from September 1944 
to March 1945. Those offensives failed, however, or in some cases could not even 
be launched because they were pre-empted by Soviet offensives. General Walter 
Wenck was temporarily attached to the army group from the end of December 
1944 as ‘OKH special plenipotentiary’, and Heinz Guderian also went to Hungary 
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to keep an eye on the situation. In March 1945 events in Hungary were usually the 
first entries in Joseph Goebbels’ diary. 

The German command moved a large part of its mobile reserves to Hungary in 
this phase of the war. By February 1945 almost half of all the German armoured 
divisions deployed on the eastern front were located in the Hungarian section of the 
front. No fewer than 15 armoured divisions, four armoured infantry divisions, four 
cavalry divisions, and six infantry divisions were dispatched to Hungary during this 
period, and only burnt-out units were brought back. With more Wehrmacht 
reinforcements in Hungary than in any other eastern theatre of war, it became a 
matter of prestige for Hitler to show at least some success in the area where most of 
his armoured divisions were operating. 

Hitler had never had any particular feelings for Hungary, but he became almost 
obsessed with the idea of a victory on Hungarian territory. When Guderian 
warned him on 24 December that he expected a Soviet offensive to be launched 
from the Baranéw bridgehead on 12 January, Hitler retorted: “This is the biggest 
bluff since Genghis Khan. Who came up with this nonsense?’ And he was 
seconded by Himmler, who was ‘firmly convinced that there’s nothing going on 
in the east’.”? 

As a result, IV SS Armoured Corps, the only reserve force on the Vistula front, 
was transferred to Hungary. The Soviet offensive was duly launched from the 
Baranéw bridgehead on 12 January. Army Group Vistula, commandeered by 
Himmler, was torn to shreds in a matter of few days, and the first Soviet tanks 
reached. the Oder two weeks later. Hitler had decided to ‘go for broke’ and place 
the point of concentration in Hungary. Holding western Hungary had become an 
idée fixe, whereas losing Upper Silesia in the east and the Saarland, with their 
vitally important coalfields, seemed of no particular interest to him, because 
he could hope to continue waging war offensively only if he had the Hungarian 
oil wells. 

The Stavka too was well aware of the importance of the Hungarian theatre of 
war. As well as numerous units under direct army command, it dispatched five 
mobile corps and 27 rifle divisions to Hungary. And in addition to these reinforce- 
ments, the losses incurred by the units already deployed there were regularly 
replaced. According to German intelligence, eight of the Red Army’s 38 armoured 
and mechanized corps and three of its seven cavalry corps were deployed in 
Hungary at the turn of 1944/5.74 Given that the Hungarian section of the front 
was relatively short, this clearly indicated the formation of a Red Army point 
of concentration in Hungary. On a front with a total length of approximately 
1,500 kilometres, no less than 27 per cent of all mobile troops were located in 
the 250-kilometre-long Hungarian section, where there would have been only 
16 per cent if the troops had been evenly distributed. 


73 Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 347. 
74 “Abt. FHO, Ubersicht iiber die sowjetrussische Wehrkraft’, 132, BA-MA RH2/2051. 
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(a) The General Situation in the Carpathian 
Basin in the Autumn of 1944 


Army Group South Ukraine was almost completely destroyed after Romania 
changed sides on 23 August 1944. The Soviet troops met with practically no 
resistance as they advanced through Romania, and they reached the Hungarian 
border in northern Transylvania on 25 August. 

The Hungarian General Staff had been anticipating a possible Soviet-Romanian 
attack in Transylvania since the beginning of the year. Several divisions were made 
ready to defend it or take possession of the Carpathian ridge. However, the collapse 
of the Hungarian 1st Army in June 1944 and the subsequent reconstitution of the 
defence forces in the Carpathians required the deployment of the whole Hungarian 
army. The German command did not allow any divisions or military equipment to 
be kept back in the hinterland. As a result, when the Romanian coup took place, 
there was not a single Hungarian army unit available in reserve. A Hungarian 
2nd Army was cobbled together on 28 August by taking troops from 1st Army and 
mobilizing the Hungarian replacement army. Consisting of three replacement 
and frontier brigades, two infantry divisions, one reserve division, one motorized 
division, two armoured divisions, and six replacement divisions, it secured the front 
line along the Romanian—Hungarian border in Transylvania and the Puszta region, 
as far as Szeged. These forces totalled approximately 190,000 men on a front 350 
kilometres long.”° In the Marosvasarhely area, Sixth Army, which at first consisted 
only of returning stragglers from organized German combat groups, took over the 
front line as far as the eastern Carpathians, to which Eighth Army had withdrawn.”° 
The Sixth Army combat groups had only a few thousand men and few heavy 
weapons.’7 

The German command had very little confidence in the Hungarian armies, and 
its repeated attempts to have Hungarian units placed under the command of 
German corps and armies led to constant friction between the OKH and the 
Hungarian General Staff.7® The OKH had a predilection for making corps com- 
mands available as ‘reinforcements’, but without any troops of their own. LVII 
Armoured Corps and LXXII Army Corps, which had no divisions of their own at 
the time, were used in this way to incapacitate Hungarian corps and army 
commands, and so keep all tactical decisions in German hands. On 19 September, 
in order to forestall further German moves of this kind, the Hungarian General 
Staff transformed the Hungarian IV Army Corps, which was fighting between 


75 Reszneki Z4k6, Oszi harcok, 28-30; Ravasz, Erdély mint hadszintér, 32-48. 

76 Troops from the rearguard of the Sixth Army units destroyed in Moldavia were still reaching the 
German lines at the beginning of October! 

77 The Winkler Group was 2,800 strong on 16 September 1944, the Pfeil Group had 239 men, the 
Kessel Blocking Unit had 1,650, and the Transylvania Group (8th SS Cavalry Division) had 3,660; 
BA-MA RH20-6/410. At the end of August the army group was also reinforced by 8th SS Cavalry 
Division, 4th Mountain Division, and parts of Division ‘Brandenburg’. 

78 On this, see the correspondence between the Hungarian chief of staff, Janos Vorés, and 
Guderian in HL, 304. ‘doboz (Schachtel), Honvéd Vezérkar 1. osztdly napi intézkedései’, partly 
documented in Ravasz, Erdély mint hadszintér, 42-8. 
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Nagyvarad and Szeged, into the Hungarian 3rd Army, and placed the Hungarian 
VII Army Corps under its command. The new army had only one active infantry 
division, two replacement divisions, one armoured division, and two reserve 
divisions at its disposal. With such forces, the idea of defending a section of the 
front approximately 200 kilometres long against Soviet armoured units was an 
illusion, especially as that section was particularly favourable to armoured break- 
throughs.”? The Hungarian government was aware of this, and on 7 September 
Horthy convened the Crown Council and informed it that he would shortly be 
obliged to seek an armistice. The Honvéd minister, Lajos Csatay, suggested as a 
compromise that Hitler be informed in an ultimatum that the Hungarian govern- 
ment would be ‘forced’ to seek an armistice with the Soviet army ‘unless five 
German armoured divisions are dispatched to southern Transylvania within 24 
hours’.8° This unrealistic and politically completely inept demand proved to be an 
‘own goal’: Hitler promised to provide the five divisions, but they arrived late and 
were given the task of keeping the Hungarian government in check. 

Despite the weakness of the Hungarian units, the main concern of the Hungar- 
ian command was to remain on the offensive. There was no chance of successful 
defence against the Soviet army along the Hungarian border, given the nature of the 
terrain. The only possible hope of relief was to move the defence lines forward to 
the Carpathian ridge, or at least to the Maros line. While Vorés and Csatay 
considered that their troops were not adequately equipped to capture southern 
Transylvania, Horthy and his circle still hoped to avoid capitulation to the Soviet 
Union. With the German assistance that had been promised, it might also be 
possible to hold on until the eagerly awaited Allied troops reached the Hungarian 
border from the Mediterranean. 

The Hungarian demand that the Hungarian occupation troops, last deployed 
around Warsaw, be returned to Hungary was granted at the end of August. Three 
divisions were back in Hungary by 10 October. Only 5th Reserve Division 
remained with Army Group Centre or the German 1st Armoured Army until the 
end of the war. 

Fighting in Transylvania started just two days after 23 August. King Michael and 
his new government declared the Second Vienna Award invalid and demanded the 
immediate evacuation of northern Transylvania. Romanian units of company and 
battalion strength attacked the Hungarian border but were successfully repelled. 
The first Soviet tanks reached the eastern Carpathians on 25 August, but a further 
offensive was successfully halted at the fortified Arpad line.®! 

On 5 September the reorganized Hungarian 2nd Army, under the command of 
Col.-Gen. Lajos Dalnoki Veress, launched an attack with the aim of moving the 
defensive positions forward to the Maros line. The Romanian 4th Army, which 
had been brought in from Moldavia, was 113,759 strong,®? outnumbering the 


79 Jakus, A magyar kirdlyi honvédség IV. éndllé hadteste, 80-3. 
80 On the Crown Council meeting, see Vigh, Ugrds, 72. 

81 Ravasz, Erdély mint hadszintér, 73-85. 

2 Ibid. 53; Romania in Razboiul Antihitlerist, 621. 
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attackers, who only had 90,000 men at their disposal.*> The offensive nevertheless 
started well for the Hungarians, and by 8 September the army had penetrated some 
50 kilometres into Transylvania south of Kolozsvar, and had even crossed the 
Maros in part. The attack was helped by the fact that the Romanian command was 
no longer expecting a Hungarian offensive. Moreover, the Romanian divisions 
were very short of artillery and anti-tank weapons. And, on the Hungarian side, 
motivation and readiness to fight the ‘arch-enemy’, Romania,*4 were still particu- 
larly strong. 

When these Hungarian successes were taking place, the mechanized units of 2nd 
Ukrainian Front were dangerously near, only 80 to 90 kilometres away. The 
Hungarian General Staff therefore decided to halt further offensives and prepare 
for defence on the line already reached. For political reasons,®° the attack by the 
Hungarian IV Army Corps®° (the future 3rd Army) was not launched until 
13 September. Arad was taken, but the advance came to a standstill before the 
Bihar mountains,” so possession was taken of only part of the Maros line, and 
the Hungarians failed to block access to the Transylvanian ore mountains south of 
the Bihar range.°® On 21 September the Soviet XVIII Armoured Corps and 53rd 
Army attack rapidly forced the Hungarian units back to the Hungarian border.®? 
The Hungarians held out there for two weeks, although with great difficulty, and 
even launched a few counter-attacks, until the arrival of 2nd Ukrainian Front’s 
main forces.?° 

One threat to the army group, which was not noticed at the time but subse- 
quently proved fatal, was the absence of a connection from the Hungarian 3rd 
Army to 4th SS Police Division, fighting in isolation in the south-west, or to Army 
Group F. Thus, the weak point in the front was in the Banat area, where Soviet 
units were able to cross the lower Tisza unobtrusively at the beginning of October, 
after 4th SS Police Division had withdrawn to Debrecen, and the lower Danube 
two weeks later, completely disrupting the defence of the Carpathian basin. The 
army group’s commander-in-chief, Johannes Friessner, asked for 92nd Motorized 
Infantry Brigade to be transferred from Army Group F, but his request was turned 


83 Col.-Gen. Veress could not deploy all his troops against the Romanian 4th Army. The only 
forces at his disposal were II and IX Army Corps, a few small combat groups, and 8th SS Cavalry 
Division. 

84 The Second Vienna Award on the partition of Transylvania, concluded by Germany and Italy in 
September 1940, was regarded by both Romania and Hungary as a transitional arrangement. 

85 Having regard to the Allies, and since negotiations were already under way, the political 
leadership wanted to avoid a further offensive against Romania. On this, see Lakatos, Ahogyan én 
lattam, 136 ff. 

86 1st Armd.Div. with about 120 old Hungarian tanks, 6th and 8th Replacement Training 
Divisions, 20th Inf.Div., a hussars regiment, and a few unattached units were placed under the 
command of IV Army Corps. They contained about 50,000 men in all. For further details and 
references, see Szamvéber, Pancélosok a Tiszdntulon, 28-31. 

87 Dalnoki Veress, Magyarorszdg honvédelme, iii. 177-80. 

88 For the Romanian side, see Ciobanu, “The Defensive Operation’. 

89 Reszneki, Oszi harcok, 23. 

°° According to Hungarian sources, the Red Army had lost 128 tanks and assault guns in these 
battles by the beginning of October. Szamvéber, Pancélosok, 65. 
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down because there was also a shortage of German troops south-west of Belgrade. 
In any case, a single brigade would hardly have sufficed to block the gap in the 
front, which was more than 80 kilometres wide. Owing to the shortage of reserves, 
the Hungarian border south of Szeged was defended only by frontier guards. 4th SS 
Police Division, deployed there from the beginning of September, could not even 
keep the Banat entirely under control. The German and Hungarian command, 
who could deploy their troops only sporadically and at certain points, closed their 
eyes to this danger. 

At first, however, the Hungarian 2nd Army’s situation in Transylvania proved 
more dangerous, because the Soviet 6th Guards Armoured Army had already 
reached that section of the front on 14 September. In its directive of 5 September, 
the Stavka had ordered the troops that had reached southern Transylvania to turn 
northwards. On 12 September 6th Guards Armoured Army had 344 tanks and 
assault guns at its disposal?! and, together with 27th Army, it was assigned the task 
of taking Kolozsvar by 15 September. The second objective laid down in the 
directive was that 2nd Ukrainian Front and 4th Ukrainian Front should join up 
at Nyiregyhaza,°” and the shortest way to Nyiregyhaza and Kolozsvar was through 
Turda. Between 13 September and 4 October strong Soviet and Romanian units 
attacked the front at this point, with the Hungarian divisions (25th Infantry 
Division and 2nd Armoured Division?+) bearing the main burden of the fighting. 
The terrain round Turda was favourable to defence, so the Hungarian 2nd Army 
was able to operate successfully, despite its numerical inferiority. The fighting was 
hard, and the Hungarian 25th Infantry Division deployed in the area lost 1,000 
men (including wounded) in a single day.*4 A Soviet breakthrough would have put 
the Hungarian 2nd Army and the German Eighth Army, which was fighting 
further to the east, in a catastrophic situation. Despite repeated counter-attacks 
by 2nd Army, the fierce armour-supported Soviet attacks increasingly constricted 
the front round Turda. The city was almost completely encircled when the German 
23rd Armoured Division, deployed for one day only, prevented the impending 
breakthrough and stabilized the situation. At all events, the battle for Turda was the 
last to be conducted independently and successfully by a Hungarian army 
HQ. The German command was increasingly shutting out the Hungarian com- 
mand authorities. 

By this time it was clear to the Hungarian command that the available forces 
would not even suffice to protect the capital. On 25 September Vérés, the 
Hungarian chief of staff, sent the following telegram to Guderian: ‘If the Hungarian 
3rd Army does not receive substantial reinforcements as a matter of urgency, it will 
soon be completely worn down. The way will then be open for the enemy to 
advance into the heart of the country, to Budapest.’?* The Hungarian replacement 


91 Tbid. 23. 92 Ravasz, Erdély mint hadszintér, 64. 

°3 The division had 75 light, 45 medium, and 8 heavy tanks at its disposal when the fighting began. 
Szamvéber, Pancélosok, 21. 

94 KTB 25 Inf.Div., HL, II.1478, 9/a., 4. 

°5 KTB H.Gr. Siid, BA-MA RH19V/51a, No. 6660. 


Table V.vi.2. Breakdown of German—Hungarian units in the Carpathian Basin on 5 
October 1944 


Divisions Corps Armies A.Gr. 
Hun. 6th Inf. Div. 

Hun. 2nd Mtn.Brig. anal 

Hun. 13th Inf.Div. 

Hun. 16th Inf.Div. pee, 

Hun. 24th Inf.Div. and remnants of Hun. Hun. 1st A 
7th Inf. Div. 

Hun. 10th Inf.Div. Hun. VI 


Hun. 63rd Frontier Regt. 

Hun. 66th Frontier Ret. 

1st Armd.Div. 

13th Armd.Div. (under rehabilitation) 
Armd.Inf: Div. Feldherrnhalle (en route) 
109th and 110th Armd.Brig. (en route) 
Hun. Ist Cav.Div. (en route) 

18th SS Armd Inf-Div. (under formation) 
22nd SS Cav.Div. (under formation) 
277th P Inf. Div. (under formation) 
336th P Inf. Div. (under formation) 

Hun. 7th Repl.Div. directly subordinate 
Hun. 2nd Mtn.Repl.Brig. 

Hun. 9th Frontier Guard Brig. 


directly subordinate 


8th Inf. Div. 

Hun. 27th Lt.Div. XVI 

3rd Mtn.Div. 

Col. Schulcz Gr. 

Hun. 2nd Repl.Div. Hun. IX (and 20 Beln. 

46th Inf.Div. ‘Székler Frontier Guard’) Eighth and 

4th Mtn.Div. Hun. 2nd 

8th SS Cav.Div. AAS (Wohler) South 


15th Inf.Div. 

Hun. Ist Mtn.Repl.Brig 

Hun. 7th Repl.Div. (bulk) 

Ludwig Blocking Unit (3 Ger., 1 Hun.Btln.) 
Hun. 9th Res.Div. 


directly subordinate 


Hun. 25th Inf.Div. Hun. II 

Hun. 2nd Armd.Div. 

76th Inf:Div. (bulk) (under rehabilitation) directly subordinate 

(without units) LXXII 

Hun. 12th Res.Div. 

Hun. 4th Repl.Div. pe 

23rd Armd.Div. Breith Gr. (III Armd.) Sixth and 
Ameiser Gr. (parts of 22nd SS Cav.Div.) Hun. 3rd 
Hun. Ist Armd.Div. LVII Armd. oe 
4th SS Pol.Armd.Inf. Div. Pico) 
Tappe Cbt.Gr. 


Hun. 20th Inf.Div. (bulk) and remnants of 

Hun. 6th Repl.Div. 

Hun. 8th Repl.Div. and Hun. 1st Repl.Cav.Rgt. Hun. VIII 
Hun. 23rd Res.Div. 


Note: As from 12.00 hrs. on 3 October 1944, Eighth Army, as A.Gr. Wéhler, took over the Hungarian 2nd Army’s 
section from A.Gr. Fretter-Pico. It was renamed Sixth Army from this point on. At the same time, the Hungarian 
2nd Army was subordinated to A.Gr. Wohler. 

Sources: Map RH 2 Ost/5060 (H.Gr. Siid, 5 Oct. 1944, Annex Situation map 1:300 000); Map RH 2 Ost/1182 
(Situation map OKW 5 Oct. 1944). 
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divisions were still holding their ground at this point. However, 23rd Armoured 
Division had to be transferred at once from Turda to Nagyvarad, in order to ‘put 
the fire out’ and secure the front by means of a counter-attack. Heavy fighting for 
Nagyvarad broke out after 25 September, with Soviet and Romanian troops 
penetrating into the city at times, but the counter-attack launched by 23rd 
Armoured Division on 28 September stabilized the situation.°° Army Group 
South moved numerous reserves to Nagyvarad to strengthen the defence of this 


important city, the loss of which would seriously endanger Army Detachment 
Wohler.”” 


The Tank Battle at Debrecen—Nyiregyhdza 


The resistance at Turda, which the Soviets had not expected, forced the commander 
of 2nd Ukrainian Front, Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky, to abandon his original 
plan. He withdrew 6th Guards Armoured Army and Col.-Gen. Issa Pliyev’s 
mechanized cavalry group from Turda after 24 September, and regrouped them 
at Arad-Nagyvarad, where there was more prospect of a successful breakthrough, 
if only because the terrain—open country with no major river obstacles—was 
highly favourable. However, the resistance at Turda delayed the mustering of 
Malinovsky’s motorized forces for at least a week, and by 5 October 6th Guards 
Armoured Army had lost a great many tanks at Turda and Nagyvarad, so its striking 
power was already reduced.?® The main forces deployed in the attack were the 
Pliyev Group (IV and VI Guards Cavalry Corps and VII Mechanized Corps, with a 
total of 389 tanks and assault guns) and Lt.-Gen. Sergei I. Gorskov’s mechanized 
cavalry group (V Guards Cavalry Corps and XXHI Armoured Corps, with 146 
tanks and assault guns).°? In addition, 3rd Ukrainian Front, under Fedor 
I. Tolbukhin, had to let Malinovsky have the 46th Army and an artillery division 
for this highly promising operation. 

Guderian took advantage of the Soviet weakness to launch a counter-offensive to 
recapture the Carpathian passes. From 30 September 1944 strong armoured forces 
were massed in eastern Hungary under the code-name Gypsy BARON. The reconsti- 
tuted III Armoured Corps was to have launched its attack on 12 October, with the 
initial task of destroying the Soviet forces in the Arad—Timisoara area. But only 
some of the units had arrived, and they could not be deployed in an offensive while 
the political situation in Hungary remained unclear. The OKH kept two powerful 
armoured brigades near Budapest as a precaution, on the pretext that they were 


96 Rebentisch, Zum Kaukasus, 404 ff. 

°7 KTB H.Gr. Siid, “Zufiihrung von Artillerie und panzerbrechenden Waffen aus dem Raum 
Klausenburg in den Raum Grosswardein, 28.9.1944’, HL microfilm 631. 

°8 On 6th Guards Armoured Army, see Varakin, ‘6-va gvardeiskaya tankovaya armia’. At the end of 
September the army, already weakened in the fighting round Turda, had 494 men, 188 tanks and 
assault guns, 982 cannon, and 1,832 vehicles. By 6 October it had lost another 50 or so tanks and 
assault guns. 

°° The Pliyev Group was formed at the beginning of September from Stavka reserves. Zakharov, 
Délkelet-—és Kozép-Eurépa felszabadttdsa, 414. 
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simply undergoing ‘rehabilitation’, but further reinforcements, such as 503rd 
Heavy Armoured Battalion, were on their way to Hungary. 

The Soviets soon put an end to these plans. The mustering of the Soviet armies 
at the south-western foot of the Bihar mountains and along the lower reaches of the 
Maros was completed at the beginning of October. On 6 October two armoured 
corps and five mechanized corps positioned along the 160-kilometre-long front 
between Maké and Nagyvarad, comprising 627 tanks and 22 cavalry and infantry 
divisions, moved northwards against the Hungarian 3rd Army, with its 70 tanks 
and eight divisions. Within 24 hours the Hungarian front, with no anti-tank 
weapons to defend it, had been torn to shreds, and a breakthrough 40 kilometres 
deep and 100 kilometres wide had been achieved. By 8 October the Soviet VI 
Guards Cavalry Corps was standing on the south-western outskirts of Debrecen. 
Malinovsky’s tanks had broken through the Debrecen—Szolnok road at a number of 
points. Only the attack by 6th Guards Armoured Army at Nagyvarad failed to gain 
much ground at first. That same day Malinovsky decided to continue the attack in 
the direction of Debrecen—Nyiregyhaza. 

The plan was to exploit the operational breakthrough by having the Soviet XVHI 
Armoured Corps cross the Tisza at Szentes and continue the attack in the direction 
of Budapest—Kecskemét. 7th Guards Army, moving up from Transylvania, would 
attack Nagyvarad from the south, while the Pliyev Group continued its attack to 
the north. However, the Stavka amended the plan by ordering Pliyev first to attack 
Nagyvarad from the north with two army corps, so as to help 6th Guards Armoured 
Army break through. That left only IV Guards Cavalry Corps to attack in the 
direction of Debrecen—Nyiregyhaza.!°° The loss of Debrecen alone would have 
made it extraordinarily difficult for the Hungarian 1st and 8th Armies to withdraw 
from Transylvania, but the loss of Nyiregyhaza would have been a death blow. On 
that day the Hungarian 27th Motorized Division was still at the Borgé pass, 240 
kilometres east of Debrecen! Friessner gave orders to speed up the withdrawal from 
Transylvania. The rapid Soviet advance and the concentration of German troops in the 
great plain gave rise to the tank battle of Debrecen, in which the forces of both parties 
were engaged from 9 to 20 October.!! The German—Hungarian forces took up their 
positions with 11 divisions or brigades and 227 tanks and assault guns, against the 
mechanized Pliyev and Gorskov Groups and the Soviet 53rd Army and 6th Guards 
Armoured Army, which were markedly superior, with a total of 39 divisions or brigades 
and 773 tanks and assault guns.!°* Malinovsky’s units were vulnerable, however, in 
that they were split into a number of groups attacking in different directions. 

Friessner attempted to take the offensive with his modest forces, and there 
ensued one of the most versatile tank battles of the Second World War.!° On 


100 Olvedi, A Budai Var és a debreceni csata, 140. 

101 The tank battle at Debrecen—Nyiregyhdaza is referred to retrospectively in German memoirs, and 
to some extent also in the war diaries, as ‘the tank battle in the Puszta’ (Hun. puszta = bare, treeless 
plain). This is misleading, however, because other areas in Hungary are also called ‘puszta’. 

102 Olvedi, A Budai Vir és a debreceni csata, 121-4. 

103 For the German point of view, see Kissel, Die Panzerschlacht in der Pussta. A study of the Soviet 
documents is to be found in Olvedi, A Budai Var és a debreceni csata. 
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Table V.vu.3. Relative strength of forces in Hungary at the beginning of October 1944 


Divisions/ Tanks and Cannon and Aircraft* Ration 
Brigades assault guns _ grenade strength 
launchers* 
Army Group South 31 293 approx. 3,500 741 430,000 
2nd Ukrainian Front (with 84 825 10,238 1,216 860,000 


Rom. Ist and 4th Armies 
under its command) 


* According to Szdmvéber, Pancélosok, 31. 


Sources: On the forces of Army Group South, see BA-MA RH 19 V/51b Annexes, ‘Iststarke Heeresgruppe Siid am 
2.10.1944’, which, however, gives only the number of German troops, namely 240,952 men. On the 2nd Ukrainian 
Front ration strength (698,200 men), see: Grif sekretnosti sniat, 227, which however does not give the strength of the 
Romanian units under its command. According to Romdnia in Razboiul Antihitlerist, 635,648, a total of 167,306 
Romanian troops took part in the battles in Hungary. 


10 October the German 1st, 13th, and 23rd Armoured Divisions managed to split 
the Pliyev Group in two and encircle it. This tactical success could not be 
exploited, however, owing to the lack of infantry. The Soviet VI Guards Cavalry 
Corps was now isolated south of Debrecen, but the IV Guards Cavalry Corps 
and the VII Mechanized Corps continued the attack, advancing in a kind of 
‘mobile pocket’ towards Nagyvarad. On 12 October they even managed to take 
that strategically important city, but by then Pliyev had lost more than 200 of 
his 389 tanks.!04 

Malinovsky was obliged to order some units of 46th Army and XVIII Armoured 
Corps, which had already crossed the Tisza, to turn back and go to Pliyev’s 
assistance. These units had already reached Kecskemét on 10 October, and were 
only 70 kilometres away from Budapest. Had the attack continued in the same 
direction, the consequences for the whole army group would have been catastrophic. 
However, Malinovsky was unable to take advantage of these favourable devel- 
opments because his armoured forces were so dispersed. On 11 October the 
German 133rd Anti-Aircraft Regiment and the Hungarian 1st Hussars Division 
even managed to destroy the Soviet spearhead that had reached Kecskemét, and to 
advance to the Tisza.!0° The Soviet 7th Army nevertheless continued to hold 
several bridgeheads on the left bank, and so threaten Budapest. 

Although the Soviet troops had taken Debrecen on 20 October, they had failed 
to achieve their aim of encircling the German Eighth Army and the Hungarian 1st 
and 2nd Armies deployed in Transylvania and in the Carpathians. Moreover, 
Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian Front, which was attacking through the Carpathians (the 
northern arm of the pincer movement), had made very little progress, thus leaving 
the defenders with a considerable positional advantage. On 15 October, after the 
attempt to conclude an armistice had failed, the front was further strengthened by 
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the arrival of the German armoured units that had previously been tied up in the 
Budapest area. The Pliyey Group was making very slow progress in its attempt to 
break through from Nagyvarad and resume its advance to the north-west. It did 
however manage, on 16 October, to establish a connection with the Soviet VI 
Guards Cavalry Corps, which for several days had been supplied only by air. 
A number of German—Hungarian units were encircled in the process, but the 
necessary infantry were not available to destroy them and, like the Soviet divisions 
that were encircled earlier, they were able to reconnect with their own lines. On 19 
October the German IV Armoured Corps, which had just been brought in with 
reinforcements from the Budapest area, launched a counter-attack from the Szol- 
nok bridgehead in the direction of Debrecen. The Romanian 1st Army was hit by 
the full force of the attack, and its defences collapsed immediately. The Romanian 
4th Infantry Division was almost completely destroyed, losing 4,680 men that 
same day.!°° The breakthrough was extended by a further 40 kilometres on the 
following day and, at the same time, the Pliyev Group managed to take Debrecen. 
Overestimating his possibilities, Malinovsky gave orders on 19 October to continue 
the offensive immediately northwards from Debrecen in order to complete the 
encirclement, and to launch a counter-attack towards Szolnok in order to drive the 
German IV Armoured Corps back and establish bridgeheads on the other side of 
the Tisza. By that time, however, the Soviet forces were exhausted. By 16 October 
Army Group South had lost only 115 tanks and assault guns, whereas 2nd 
Ukrainian Front had lost 400 tanks and assault guns, amounting to more than 
60 per cent of its target strength. !°7 

On 21 October the Pliyev Group succeeded in taking Nyiregyhaza. All Army 
Group Wohler’s efficient escape routes were now blocked. Defeat loomed. The 
only remaining way out via Csap would have involved a considerable delay for 
Wohler. There was also the danger that 4th Ukrainian Front, which was attacking 
at the same time, would get there first. Disaster was averted only by means of a 
simultaneous attack by IV Armoured Corps, reinforced by 24th Armoured Div- 
ision, and Wohler’s retreating forces. This operation was facilitated by the inability 
of the Soviet infantry in the Pliyev Group to keep up with the German forces, so 
that a 20-to-30-kilometre gap was opened in the front between Debrecen and 
Nyiregyhaza. 

The German spearheads met to the south of Nyiregyhdza on 23 October, cutting 
off three mechanized (cavalry) corps of 2nd Ukrainian Front. The relief attack 
launched by the Soviet 27th Army from the Debrecen area failed to get through. 
Pliyev was obliged to break out from Nyiregyhaza with his decimated troops on 26 
October. They lost almost all their heavy weapons and transport in the process. 
And Malinovsky lost his most important spearheads, with serious repercussions for 
the offensive against the Hungarian capital that began two days later. 


106 Dutu, ‘Szolnok’, 261. . 

107 The losses on the Soviet side were calculated on the basis of the following works: Olvedi, A 
Budai Var és a debreceni csata, 196; KTB H.Gr. Siid, daily reports 6 to 17 Dec. 1944, HL microfilm 
876/b. 
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Table V.vu.4. Losses in the tank battle for Debrecen—Nyiregyhaza 


Men (dead, wounded, Men captured Tanks Cannon 
missing) 
German and Hungarian —15,000 + 20,000 approx. 18,000 —_ approx. 200 490 
Soviet and Romanian 117,360* 5,073 approx. 500 1,656 


* Grif sekretnosti sniat, 227, gives only the Soviet losses, namely 84,010. 
Source: On the figures cited, see Ungvary, A magyar honvédség, 336-7. 


As a result of the tank battle for Debrecen, the bulk of the German—Hungarian 
forces were able to withdraw in good order. However, the very armoured divisions 
that were most battle-worthy moved away from the forefield of Budapest. Between 
Baja and Szolnok, there were only exhausted and depleted divisions of the Hun- 
garian 3rd Army, and no more than 20 tanks belonging to the German 24th 
Armoured Division, holding the line against the Soviet 46th Army. The Soviet lines 
were now only 100 kilometres from Budapest. The offensive nevertheless repre- 
sented a considerable risk for Malinovsky, especially as the German divisions were 
able to regroup for the defence of Budapest without difficulty, whereas the Soviet 
forces did not have enough motorized troops available to pursue the offensive 
successfully. 


The Horthy Government’ Attempts to Negotiate an 
Armistice, and the Arrow Cross Putsch 


Horthy had withdrawn to his residence in the Budapest Castle after the German 
occupation. He avoided standing up for the Sztéjay government but, on the other 
hand, he was long unwilling to take action against it. His passivity was shaken on 
several occasions in June by the alarming reports of successive deportations of Jews. 
Horthy had been informed at an early stage of the fate that awaited the deported 
Jews. Hitler and Ribbentrop had told him bluntly, during his first visit to Klessheim 
in the spring of 1943, that the Jews were to be treated as ‘bacilli’: they had to work 
or be destroyed. And there are other indications that Horthy understood exactly 
what those words meant.1°8 

The Allied landings in Normandy and the protests of various neutral states 
finally persuaded Horthy to act. The regent had long been convinced that Germany 
could no longer win the war. But he was anxious, at all costs, to avoid negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, which he thoroughly detested. On 28 August he attempted 
to contact the western Allies through the former emissary in Berne and take 
advantage of the favourable foreign-policy situation (Germany was tied up with 
Romania’s change of sides). The next day he dismissed Sztdjay and appointed his 
own close associate, Géza Lakatos, as prime minister. But, on 5 September, he 


108 See Horthy’s letter to Hitler in Szinai and Sztics, Horthy Miklés titkos iratai, 398. 
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received the unequivocal answer that all negotiations must be conducted together 
with the Soviet Union. Horthy therefore summoned the Crown Council (which 
was identical with the Council of Ministers) on 7 September and announced that 
he had decided to conclude an armistice with the Allies. On the following day, 
however, the ministers distanced themselves from Horthy’s decision and declared 
in favour of remaining loyal to the Axis coalition. The regent was obliged to 
recognize that he could not trust his own government. 

It is indicative of Horthy’s naivety that he apparently hoped in all seriousness to 
negotiate a similar solution to the one that had been reached in Finland a few 
months earlier. The organization of the negotiations was predictably chaotic. On 
18 September Horthy asked the Swedish ambassador to inform the Allied govern- 
ments that he wished to negotiate an armistice. On 22 September he sent his 
personal representative, Col.-Gen. Istvan Naday, to Italy with a British colonel who 
had escaped from a German prisoner-of-war camp—but unfortunately forgot to 
give Naday written confirmation of his powers. And the radio code he had been 
given could not be deciphered in Budapest. 

The realities of the situation finally forced Horthy to contact the Soviet author- 
ities directly, and on 24 September he sent a delegation to Moscow. It arrived there 
on 26 September and returned on 3 October. Another delegation was dispatched 
on 28 September, this time containing notable politicians (a special envoy, a 
colonel-general, and a relative of former prime minister P4l Teleki). Horthy also 
gave the delegation a personal letter to Stalin, asking that his country be treated 
leniently. He also succeeded in making radio contact with this delegation. 
On 11 October Horthy agreed to the Soviet demand for an immediate declaration 
of war on Germany. Horthy took this to mean that he would still have time to 
negotiate with the Reich, but the Soviet authorities intended the agreement to be 
taken literally. 

The Germans knew all the details of the negotiations. !°° Col.-Gen. Friessner had 
flown to Berlin on 10 September and briefed Hitler on the impressions he had 
formed in Budapest. The Waffen SS units currently being established in Hungary, 
as well as 109th and 110th Armoured Brigades, were put on alert around Budapest. 
A team led by Otto Skorzeny drew up plans for a pre-emptive strike code-named 
Operation ARMOURED FIST, and the proclamation on the takeover of power was 
agreed with Szdlasi.!!° Szdlasi, the leader of the Arrow Cross party, had been seen 
by Veesenmayer since 13 September as the only ‘person of consequence’. As a first 
step, Lt.-Gen. Szilard Bakay, who was reputed to be absolutely loyal to Horthy and 
had therefore recently been put in command of I (Budapest) Army Corps, was 
abducted on 8 October. Bakay had got wind of Operation ARMOURED EIST and had 
arrested some of the officers involved, so he had to be got out of the way quickly. 
On 15 October the regent’s son was lured into a trap and kidnapped. That finally 
prompted Horthy to act: around noon the same day, he announced that an 
armistice was being sought—an announcement which he had originally intended 


109 The facts that the OKH had discovered are summarized in file BA-MA RH 2/2599. 
110 For the German perspective, see Lehmann, ‘Unternehmen Panzerfaust’, 215-31. 
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to make on 20 October. But the announcement was badly worded. Instead of 
giving instructions and orders, Horthy simply said that the war was lost and that he 
would ask the Soviet authorities for an armistice. Lakatos had changed the tense of 
the verb in the sentence from the past to the future. The military authorities must 
therefore have thought that there were more negotiations to come, so they awaited 
further orders. In the meantime, Skorzeny and the Hungarian conspirators had 
managed to cut the Budapest Castle off from the outside world. The ‘king’s man’, 
Lajos Veress (2nd Army), was betrayed by his own adjutant. Béla Miklés Dalnoki 
(1st Army) went over to the Soviet side with his chief of staff, leaving his army in 
the lurch. Josef Vitez Heszlényi (rd Army) was reputed to be an Arrow Cross 
supporter, so nothing could be expected of him from the outset. Some 20,000 to 
30,000 Hungarian troops surrendered to the Soviet army over the next few days, 
but the collapse of the Hungarian army was prevented. Most of the commanders 
were not prepared to turn their weapons against their former coalition partner. 
Bakay’s successor, Lt.-Gen. Béla Aggteleki, and a few other officers who tried to act 
upon Horthy’s announcement were arrested by their own officers. In the early 
hours of 16 October Skorzeny launched an attack on the castle. Horthy realized 
that his attempt at capitulation had failed, and he was anxious to avoid bloodshed, 
so he ordered his bodyguard almost at once to cease resistance. After a short 
exchange of fire, Skorzeny’s men took the castle. The regent at first refused to 
appoint Szdlasi prime minister. He also refused to step down or retract his 
announcement. He finally agreed to resign only after Veesenmayer, in a third 
attempt to persuade him to change his mind, gave him to understand that his son’s 
life depended on it.''' On the afternoon of 16 October, waiting in his bathroom 
while the bare necessities were being packed for him, he signed his letter of 
resignation and the announcement of Szdlasi’s appointment as prime minister. So 
ended not only the Horthy era, but also the very much longer period of bourgeois- 
feudal rule in Hungary. A party now came to power that was in no way less radical 
than the Bolsheviks in 1917 or the social revolutionaries in the Strasser wing of the 
NSDAP.!!2 


The Hungarian Army under Arrow Cross Rule 


The Arrow Cross government proclaimed total mobilization of the country. 
Theoretically, there were still a million men fit to bear arms, but mostly untrained, 
available in Hungary at the time and eligible for military service. The German 
government was also determined to exploit these reserves of manpower, and on 
23 October 1944 the two governments agreed to form four Hungarian “‘Hungarist’ 
divisions and four Hungarian Waffen SS divisions. However, the material resources 
needed to carry out these plans were scarcely forthcoming, and only a few small 


Ml For a detailed account of the Arrow Cross putsch, see Macartney, October Fifteenth, ii. 319. 
A good summary, with references, is provided in Széllési-Janze, Die Pfeilkreuzlerbewegung in Ungarn, 
311-20. 

112 On the Arrow Cross in general, see Szdllési-Janze, Die Pfeilkreuzlerbewegung in Ungarn. 
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Table V.vu.5. Proportion of German and Hungarian troops in Army Group South 


Date German/Hungarian German/Hungarian German/Hungarian German/ 
infantry battalions tanks (operational) _ heavy anti-tank Hungarian 
cannon artillery batteries 
4.9.1944 53 221 66 231 102 185 51 201 
18.9.1944 55 230 101 187 124 219 65 218 
11.10.1944 72 188 231 62 167 210 87 198 
11.11.1944 90 140 142 52 189 146 147 193 
30.12.1944 134 85 475 53 277 23 206 147 
30.1.1945 143 65 338 60 311 34 255 108 
24.2.1945 185 77 554 37 311 45 274 104 
15.3.1945 200 77 742 48 518 45 302 117 


Source: See Ungvary, A magyar honvédség, 352-3 and 559-60. 


emergency and anti-tank units, one SS ski brigade, one SS infantry assault regi- 
ment, and Combat Group Ney were eventually deployed. Of the four SS divisions 
that had been planned, only two armed infantry divisions (25th “Hunyadi’ and 
26th ‘Hungaria’) were formed in Neuhammer and Schieratz and partly equipped. 

The combat value of the Hungarian army declined more and more after 
15 October. While only a few complete units deserted, desertion by small groups 
and individuals increased to an extent that the Wehrmacht command found 
appalling. Col.-Gen. Wéhler complained in his diary about ‘the bad influence of 
the rural population, and especially the Calvinist clergy, on Hungarian soldiers 
recuperating or regrouping in the countryside’, adding that it was ‘impossible, even 
now, to ascertain the number shot for cowardice, etc.’.1!> Wohler was also obliged 
to recognize that only ‘about 5 per cent’ of the officers could be described as 
supporters of the new government, although the attitude of the officer corps was 
70 to 80 per cent ‘pro-German’.!!4 As a counter-measure, the commanders of 
Hungarian divisions were relieved of their units, which were then incorporated in 
mixed German—Hungarian ‘regimental groups’. The 2nd Army staff was dissolved 
and the 1st Army staff downgraded to administrative duties. Only the 3rd Army 
remained intact as a command body within the framework of Army Detachment 
Balck. A special role was played by the Hungarian artillery, which had not seen 
much action during the withdrawal movements, and whose troops had fewer 
opportunities to change sides. In mid-November 1944 six Hungarian artillery 
battalions were still deployed as divisional artillery, and five as GHQ artillery, in 
the area of Sixth Army alone.!!> Given the absence of source material, it is 
impossible to determine exactly how many Hungarian artillerymen served in the 
German forces, but they were of considerable importance. The ration strength 
of the Hungarian field forces was 318,000 on 14 December 1944, and 283,000 on 


113 Entry for 29 Nov. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 V/59, fos. 41 ff. 114 Thid., fo. 44. 
115 BA-MA RH 19 V/63, 96. The number of artillery battalions so deployed probably continued 
to grow. Hungarian artillery battalions are mentioned repeatedly in weekly status reports until 


April 1945. 
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15 January 1945. There were also about 500,000 men deployed in rearward 
areas.'!© However, these figures bore no relation to the combat strength of the 
Hungarian divisions. 

Hungary was indispensable for Hitler on account of its raw materials (bauxite, 
manganese, oil) and its strategic position. He paid even less heed to the Szdlasi 
government than he had to previous governments. Hitler and Guderian ordered 
the destruction of industrial plant, transport facilities, and electricity and water 
works. Guderian added that, ‘unfortunately’, Hungarian interests could not be 
taken into account and, if the Hungarian government did not find that ‘acceptable’, 
he could only recommend that it contribute more to the common cause.!!” At the 
same time, the German command did not hesitate to throw to the front Hungarian 
units that were already bled dry. Things went so far that, on 30 December 1944, 
the commander of the ‘Szent Laszlé’ Division, Zoltan Sziigyi, ‘vetoed’ [sic] an 
order from LXXII Army Corps in a sharply worded letter, stating that he could 
not accept ‘sending untrained Hungarian troops to be slaughtered en masse’. 
Sziigyi also asked to be relieved of his post and brought before a Hungarian 
court-martial—a cry of despair that saved the remnants of his division.!!8 
Although his determined protest had no adverse consequences for him, no 
other Hungarian generals followed his example. 

In the final months the Hungarian army formed eight more volunteer assault 
battalions, eight fortress machine-gun battalions, nine bicycle anti-tank battalions, 
two infantry regiments, and several ‘Hungarist’ assault battalions.1!? On the 
German side, only minimum consignments of weapons were supplied: 2,707 
carbines, 300 assault rifles, 33 cannon, 29 Panzer IVs, 75 Hetzer anti-tank guns, 64 
grenade launchers, and some light weapons.!*° The remaining Hungarian army 
institutions and the eleven Honvéd training regiments (some 200,000 men in all) 
were moved to various locations in the Reich and Denmark. Sixteen thousand 
youngsters between 15 and 21 years of age were sent to man German anti-aircraft 
artillery.!*! A few Hungarian battalions and companies fought in the strongholds at 
Breslau, Kolberg, Torun, and Poznan, or at Stettin, Schwerin, and finally in Berlin. 
About 110,000 Hungarian troops were still to be found in various areas of the front 
at the end of the war, the vast majority deployed with Army Group South. 

For their part, the Germans tried to make as much use as possible of the 
Hungarian economy and Hungarian conscripts for their own conduct of the 
war.!?? Some 10,000 recruits and anti-aircraft auxiliaries were extracted in three 
‘Hungary operations’. Although Col.-Gen. Karoly Beregfy, the Honvéd minister in 


116 BA-MA RH 19 V58, 166 (15 Jan. 1944) and 172 (14 Dec. 1944). 

"7 Telex from Guderian to Army Group South and the Plenipotentiary General for the 
Wehrmacht in Hungary, 27 Nov. 1944, BA-MA RH 2/316, 49. 

18 ‘Nr. 1343, Kdo. Kgl. Ung. Div. “Szent Laszl6” an Generalkommando LXXII. A.K.’, 29 Dec. 
1944, BA-MA RH 24-72/47. 

119 BA-MA WF-10/13761, 1, n.d., and RH 2/1426 (‘Neuaufstellungen allgemein’). 

120 BA-MA RH 2/1426, 42 ff. (18 Mar. 1945), and HL, Fév.megh. tbk, app., 31 Dec. 1944. 

121 Herzog, Besatzungsverwaltung in den besetzten Ostgebieten, 109. 

122 On the Hungarian war industry and economy, see “Kriegstagebuch Wirtschaftsoffizier in 
Ungarn mit Anlagen’, BA-MA WF-01/2857. 
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the Arrow Cross government, promised to let the Wehrmacht have 190,000 
auxiliaries, by March 1945, only 5,000 had been handed over.!*3 Even more 
important was the incorporation of existing Hungarian units in German divisions. 
The significance of these dispersed combat groups should not be underestimated. 
In November 1944 they still made up more than 50 per cent of the artillery and 30 
per cent of the heavy anti-tank units of Army Group South. This is all the more 
significant since, for Hitler, Hungary was now the most important theatre of war 
and was receiving regular reinforcements. The region could not have been held 
without the participation of the Hungarian army. 

The German measures were extremely unpopular. During a discussion 
between the Hungarian Honvéd minister and the German plenipotentiary general 
in Hungary, Hans von Greiffenberg, it was noted that: 


the subordinate authorities, and above all the Hungarian people [...] [are] extremely 
angry about the drastic step of ‘selling Hungarians to serve as paramilitary auxiliaries’ 
for the Germans, and it is doubtful whether the Hungarian state authorities, who are 
not yet firmly established, will be able to implement it in the face of this popular 
opposition [...]. Lastly, it must be said that the general impression in Hungary is that 
people think they could not be worse off under the Bolsheviks than in Germany. !?4 


The military events allowed the Szdlasi government hardly any possibility of 
actively shaping its own domestic and foreign policy. After Christmas 1944 
Hungarian officials were able to function properly only in the country’s three 
western counties. Szdlasi himself was also restricted by German ‘recommendations’ 
which forced him to form a coalition government with members of the previous 
ruling party, the Imrédy party, and the Hungarian National Socialists, whom he 
had disparagingly described as ‘sham National Socialists’. He aimed to take sole 
power with the Arrow Cross party after the war ended. As an interim measure, the 
Arrow Cross party appointed representatives empowered to issue instructions in all 
state agencies. A “National Development Planning Office’ worked until April 1945 
on all kinds of unrealistic plans for the transformation of the country after the war, 
and parts of the party’s revolutionary social programme were actually implemented 
in this short space of time. The revolutionary nature of the Arrow Cross party was 
also shown by that fact that, shortly after taking power, Szdlasi’s sent a congratu- 
latory and conciliatory telegram to the head of the Romanian government-in-exile, 
as a sign that old differences had been overcome. No other Hungarian politician 
could have made such a gesture. 

The governmental measures were not seen as effective, either by the general 
population or by the army. Even those who were pro-German experienced life 
under Arrow Cross rule as organized chaos. The party militia was busy stealing and 
selling Jewish property, and the party organizations prevented the administration 


123 ‘Besprechungspunkte fiir den Besuch des Honvédministers bei OKW/OKH’, BA-MA RH 
2/1426, 77 ff. (17 Mar. 1945). 

124 ‘Besprechung beim Bev.Gen. der Dt. Wehrmacht am 16.11.1944, BA-MA WF10/13700, 
25 ff. 
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from getting on with its work. Arrow Cross prestige in the army fell to a very low 
level because the few military formations composed of party militiamen hardly 
proved their worth at the front. Szdlasi himself withdrew in December and devoted 
himself to his ideological writings on ‘Hungarism’. 

The Szélasi government’s policy on the Jews was even more radical than that of 
its predecessors. !?° Szdlasi openly announced that, pending their planned expulsion 
after the war, the Jews must ‘work or die’. When he took over in October 1944, the 
only Jews not yet deported to Germany were the 200,000 or so in Budapest and 
those in military labour service companies. The Szdlasi government concluded an 
agreement with Adolf Eichmann under which 50,000 Jews were to be sent to the 
German border to build the ‘Reich Defence Line’ (South-East Wall). The Jews in 
question were forced to make their way west on foot, in a series of deadly marches 
under Hungarian guard. Even SS officers were shocked by the scenes played out on 
the Vienna—Budapest highway. Waffen SS General Hans Jiittner, who witnessed 
these death marches during a tour of inspection, protested to the senior SS 
and police leader in Hungary, SS Obergruppenftihrer and Police General Otto 
Winkelmann.!*° Many Nazi officials considered the Hungarian measures counter- 
productive, and the Jews arriving at the Reich border, the vast majority of whom 
were unfit for work as a result of the long march, were seen as an ‘extremely heavy 
burden’ even by Rudolf Héss, the former Auschwitz camp commandant now in 
charge of the deployment of Jews in the Lower Danube region. The marches 
on foot were therefore stopped at the end of November, and the deportations 
continued by rail. Most of the Budapest Jews remained in the city, where Europe’s 
last ghetto was established for them.!?7 

Szalasi’s lack of realism is shown by the fact that he regarded himself as 
Germany’s equal partner. He repeatedly protested against the Waffen SS enlisting 
Hungarian recruits. When he saw that his wishes were ignored by the Wehrmacht 
command, he discharged Honvéd officers who had accepted command posts 
in Hungarian Waffen SS units, and deprived them of their rank and citizenship. 
On 9 February he even sent Hitler a letter demanding the symbolic transfer of supreme 
command of the German (!) and Hungarian troops in the Carpathian region. 

The Hungarian army disintegrated. By February 1945, 18 out of a total of 
27 army units (divisions and brigades) had already been disbanded. The commanders 
of the remaining units simply administered their troops but had no influence on the 
conduct of operations. The only remaining independent divisions with their own 
troops under their command were 2nd Armoured Division, the Hussars Division, 
and the ‘Szent Laszlé’ Division. Morale was correspondingly low. While defection 
to the Soviet side slowed to some extent after November 1944, it nevertheless 
remained a constant problem for the Hungarian army. Six officers and 924 men in 


125 On the Szalasi government’s policy on the Jews, see the above-mentioned works by Széllési- 
Janze (Die Pfeilkreuzlerbewegung in Ungarn), Aly and Gerlach (Das letzte Kapitel), and Braham 
(The Politics of Genocide). 

126 Braham, The Politics of Genocide, 838. 

127 There are a number of works on the Budapest ghetto. For a summary, see Ungvary, Die 
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the area of Army Group South went over to the enemy between 1 and 17 January 
1945 alone.!28 Thousands of deserters hid in the rearward area. The majority of 
24th Infantry Division capitulated on 3 April 1945, and more than 45,000 men 
(including the reconstituted 1st Mountain Division) surrendered in western Trans- 
danubia between 28 and 30 March.!?° 

Economically too, the country was being bled white. Direct and systematic 
plunder by the Wehrmacht began after the Arrow Cross party took power, particu- 
larly during the withdrawals in March 1945. Many arbitrary actions were taken in the 
process.!°° Seventy per cent of the rolling stock of the Hungarian railways and large 
quantities of industrial stock and machinery were transported to the Reich. The 
Soviet army paid even less regard to the Hungarian owners than did the Wehrmacht. 
From the statistics, it is almost impossible to distinguish between the destructive 
measures taken by the German and Soviet troops. It is clear, however, that Hungary 
lost 44 per cent of its cattle, 56 per cent of its horses, and 80 per cent of its sheep in 
the last six months of the war. And 40 per cent of its entire national assets were 
destroyed.!3! Altogether more than 100,000 people, German and Hungarian, were 
deported to forced labour from the area of the Trianon state. !9? 

The Red Army’s behaviour in Hungary contributed in no small measure to the 
fact that, in some circles, readiness to collaborate with the Wehrmacht rose despite 
the hopeless situation and the unpopularity of the Arrow Cross. Many of the Nazi 
propaganda horror stories proved to be true: mass executions of prisoners of war, 
plunder, and mass rape were the order of the day. The town of Székesfehérvar, a 
focal point in the fighting, is a prime example. It was occupied by 2nd Ukrainian 
Front on 22 December, then retaken for two months on 22 January 1945. After the 
brief Soviet occupation, more than 1,500 women, out of a total population of 
40,000, sought medical treatment for rape. Although the Soviet authorities took 
many steps, from December 1944 onwards, to curb their troops’ excesses, the 
measures they introduced were insufficient. The situation was alleviated to some 
extent after 20 December, when a Hungarian opposition government was formed. 
Hungarian officials and Hungarian police appeared on the scene soon afterwards, 
which helped considerably to restore normality. As a result, conditions like those in 
areas of Germany occupied by the Red Army were imposed in Hungary only for a 
short time. Nevertheless, suspected political opponents, such as Communists 
disloyal to Moscow and diplomats from neutral states—including Raoul Wallen- 
berg, who rescued Hungarian Jews—immediately became victims of a new form of 
persecution and disappeared in Soviet prisons. !34 


128 BA-MA RH19V/64, 59 (22 Jan.1945). 

129 Dombrady and Toth, A magyar kirdlyi honvédség, 437. 

130 Complaints are also recorded in HL, I. 96. ‘Févezérség meghatalmazott tabornokdnak 
hadinapl6ja és mellékletei’ [War diary and annexes of the general of the Hungarian high command 
on special duties]. 

131 Dombrddy and Toth, A magyar kirdlyi honvédség, 443. 

132 The deportation of 94,788 people is registered in the Hungarian archives but tens of thousands 
more were abducted without any registration. 

133 On this, see Ungvary, ‘Magyarorszdg szovjetizdlasanak kérdései’. 
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(b) The Soviet Offensives against Budapest 
Plans and Abortive Attacks 


Once the tank battle in the Debrecen area was over, Stalin immediately gave the 
order for a further advance. 2nd Ukrainian Front units were to take Budapest on 
their way and press on towards Vienna. In the autumn of 1944 Stalin was already 
thinking about the forthcoming division of territory with the western Allies, and 
wanted to secure his supremacy in central Europe. In the course of negotiations in 
Moscow from 8 to 18 October, Churchill had invoked his plan for British and 
American forces to push through Ljubljana into the Carpathian basin. This made 
Stalin distrustful and prompted him to act quickly. At Churchill’s suggestion, the 
two leaders signed a cynical pro forma agreement on the division of spheres of 
interest between the Soviet Union and ‘the Others’ (Churchill’s words). A note was 
drawn up, dividing the states of south-eastern Europe, including Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, between the two parties.!4 Although he had had a great deal to drink, 
the British prime minister had some reservations about this, and he asked Stalin 
whether it might not be better to burn the note, since it was, after all, a rather 
frivolous way of settling the fate of millions of people. Stalin answered in his usual 
relaxed fashion: ‘Just hang on to it.’ His self-assurance was a mask concealing a 
deep, almost pathological distrust. In his opinion, Churchill was ‘the kind of man 
who will pick your pocket of a kopeck if you don’t watch him’.!3° That probably 
explains why the Soviet delegation began to haggle energetically the very next day. 
Specifically, Stalin did not want British troops to appear on the scene in south- 
eastern Europe. He hoped to forestall this by mounting an offensive in Hungary 
that would present the British with a fait accompli. His decision was influenced to a 
large extent by reports from Col.-Gen. Lev Z. Mekhlis on the battle-weariness of 
the Hungarian troops.!*° Stalin ordered an immediate attack, disregarding the 
reservations expressed by the Red Army’s chief of staff, General Aleksei I. Antonov, 
who argued that Mekhlis’ comments applied not to the situation as a whole but 
only to conditions in the Hungarian 1st Army.17 Stalin phoned the commander of 
2nd Ukrainian Front at 22.00 on 28 October and, despite Malinovsky’s reluctance, 
ordered him to begin the offensive in 24 hours, ‘for political reasons’. Paying no 
attention to Malinovsky’s objections, he hung up immediately. !3° 

The reinforcements that had been promised, [V Guards Mechanized Corps and 
XXII Rifle Corps, had not yet arrived when the order to attack was given. And I 


134 On the negotiations in Moscow in October 1944, see Kogelfranz, Das Erbe von Jalta. The 
respective spheres of interest of the Soviet Union and the other Allies, expressed in percentage terms, 
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Guards Mechanized Corps was also reached by Malinovsky only the following day. 
The other 2nd Ukrainian Front units were so exhausted by previous battles that 
they could not take part in the offensive at first. Thus, the Pliyev and Gorskov 
Groups had to be assigned to the high command’s reserves on account of the heavy 
losses they had suffered. 

For its part, the German command was aware of the danger of an attack on 
Budapest and had already started to reposition its troops accordingly on 26 
October.!9? By 1 November, 23rd and 24th Armoured Divisions had been 
moved to the Kecskemét region, while 13th Armoured Division, Armoured Infan- 
try Division ‘Feldherrnhalle’, and 8th SS Cavalry Division ‘Florian Geyer’ began 
to move back at the same time. Friessner’s plan was to retake the Hungarian 
lowland plain with these forces and establish a durable defensive position along 
the Tisza line. 

According to Malinovsky’s operational plan, IV Guards Mechanized Corps and 
46th Army, reinforced by XXIII Rifle Corps, were to take Budapest by 3 November 
and advance to the Isaszeg—Ujpest—Budakeszi-Erd section of the front.!4° These 
aims were unrealistic, however, since [V Guards Mechanized Corps did not arrive 
until 1 November. While the Soviet forces outnumbered the Hungarian 3rd Army 
by about 3 to 1, that was not enough for them to take Budapest quickly, because 
the city was partly fortified and the hilly terrain on the other side of the Danube 
made its western half particularly favourable to defence. German reinforcements 
were arriving continuously, so Malinovsky’s situation would not have been any 
better even if Stalin had given him the five days to regroup which he had requested, 
since the Germans would also have used the time to bring in their armoured 
divisions to strengthen Budapest’s defences. 

After brief preparations, the Soviet offensive began with an artillery bombard- 
ment at 14.00 on 29 October. The point of concentration lay south of Kecskemét, 
where XXXVII Rifle Corps and II Guards Mechanized Corps were attacking. 
The attack continued through the night, clashing with the counter-attack by 
24th Armoured Division that was developing south of Kecskemét. 7th Guards 
Army started to cross the Tisza on 30 October, but made only slow progress. One 
day later, the Soviet troops took the city. 

Friessner had already started building up the rearward defensive lines in Hun- 
garian territory on 21 September, in accordance with a forward-looking order from 
the OKH.!4! The German defensive system now consisted of three main battle 
lines: the Margit Line, running from Lake Balaton past Lake Velence to Budapest, 
the ‘Attila Line’, flanking Budapest on the east, and the contiguous Karola Line, 
running between the Cserhat, Matra, and Zemplén hills. The Hungarian General 
Staff had started to build up the Pest bridgehead in September, !4? and the work 
continued even as the Soviet troops approached. On 11 November, for example, 
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28,000 people were employed on the earthworks (including a large number of 
Budapest Jews on forced labour duty).!4° The fortifications consisted of anti-tank 
ditches, dug-outs, occasional barbed-wire obstacles, and minefields. 

The Hungarian General Staff had already drawn attention in September to the 
fact that Budapest could become a front-line city within a few days, because the 
Hungarian 3rd Army was not a strong enough defence force and the first major 
attack would sweep it aside.!44 The Germans, however, wanted to keep Hungarian 
troops out of the capital: too many of them could be dangerous in the event of a 
putsch. Hungarian troop transports to Budapest were allowed only after the Arrow 
Cross party took power on 15 October 1944. 

According to the Army Group South war diary, on 25 October there were 
approximately 25,000 German and Hungarian troops and 146 heavy anti-aircraft 
guns available in the capital to defend the city. Although more units arrived in 
Budapest by way of reinforcements, they were so small, and so poorly trained and 
equipped, that they did not provide any real relief. It was clear to Friessner that 
Budapest was the next target of the Soviet offensive, and he wrote a letter to 
Guderian explaining the problem. In view of the disastrous situation, he repeated 
his request several times in the following weeks, but Guderian was unable to send 
him any troops.!4° 

On 2 November the tanks of the Soviet II Guards Mechanized Corps were 
already within 15 kilometres of Budapest. IV Guards Mechanized Corps had 
broken through the 22nd SS Cavalry Division defences from the east and was 
only 6 kilometres from Soroksar. And on 3 November II Guards Mechanized 
Corps took the suburbs of Monor, UIlé, Vecsés, Gyal, and Pestszentimre.!4° The 
first circle of defences round the capital had now been pierced, but the attacking 
troops lacked accompanying infantry. The Soviet army had no armoured infantry 
units at its disposal, so the armoured spearheads could be only weakly secured by 
infantry. The mechanized troops’ transport capacities had been severely depleted by 
their losses in the tank battle at Debrecen, so most of the men of IV Guards 
Mechanized Corps had to be carried on requisitioned vehicles. 

The German army units that had been spared in the Debrecen tank battle also 
came in useful at this point. The OKH was able to prepare three armoured corps to 
block access to the Budapest area at the beginning of November. II Armoured 
Corps, commanded by General Hermann Breith, was assigned to defend the 
capital, while IV Armoured Corps and LVII Armoured Corps prepared to launch 
counter-attacks in the Jaszberény region and the Cegléd—Szolnok area respectively. 

Malinovsky’s attack came to a standstill on 5 November. Many of his tanks had 
been destroyed, !47 and the increasingly serious shortage of munitions and fuel was 
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also taking its toll.'48 At the same time, the impact of the German troop concen- 
tration in the Cegléd area east of Budapest was beginning to be felt, where a 
German counter-attack was threatening the flank of the Soviet spearheads.!4° By 
8 November, with the aid of constant reinforcements, the defenders of Budapest 
had retaken the whole of the Attila line. 


The Beginning of the Encirclement of Budapest from the West 


It is clear from the memoirs of the first deputy chief of the Red Army general staff, 
Col.-Gen. Sergei M. Shtemenko, how embarrassing it was for the general staff that 
the 46th Army offensive had come to a standstill. No one had dared to postpone or 
alter Stalin’s plan. “Nevertheless, the situation had to be saved,’ as Shtemenko aptly 
put it.4°° The only solution was to extend the line of attack. Rather than by a 
frontal assault, the capture of Budapest had to be attempted by encircling it from 
the north and south. 6th Guards Armoured Army and 7th Guards Army were given 
the task of breaking through the defences in the area of Hatvan and advancing 
to the Danube at Vac, while 46th Army was to cross to the right arm of the Danube 
and, after taking Csepel Island, to the Old Danube, and encircle the capital from 
the south-west. 

Stalin finally realized that the forces available to 2nd Ukrainian Front were not 
strong enough to take Budapest, and on 14 November he issued a directive placing 
at its disposal 200 tanks and 40,000 men from the high command reserves and 
from the 4th Ukrainian Front troops stuck in the Carpathians.!>! Malinovsky used 
the incoming tanks (which outnumbered the opposing German tanks from the 
outset) to strengthen 6th Guards Armoured Army so that, together with 7th 
Guards Army, it could encircle Budapest from the north as he had originally 
proposed. However, the Soviet forces made only slow progress and failed to achieve 
a deep operational breakthrough from that direction too. 

The Soviet 46th Army fighting south of the city had more success. On 21 November 
it managed to cross to Csepel Island, between Taksony and Démséd. The 
battle-worn German and Hungarian units were able to hold their ground only 
in the northern part of the island, south of Csepel town. 

Both Stalin and the Stavka were annoyed by 2nd Ukrainian Front’s lack of 
success, because Malinovsky’s was one of the strongest of all the Soviet army fronts 
and, even so, it was only advancing slowly.!°? Further to the north, the troops 
of 4th Ukrainian Front were doing even worse. They had advanced only 200 
kilometres since August 1944 and lagged well behind on the Csap—Nagymihaly— 
Humenné—Carpathian line. In mid-November the Soviet high command sent 
Marshal Semyon K. Timoshenko as a special envoy to the army fronts in question, 
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to investigate the reasons for their poor performance. Tolbukhin, the commander- 
in-chief of 3rd Ukrainian Front, was also brought into the proceedings. Up till 
then, his troops had been deployed in Serbia, Slovenia, and the Bachka region, and 
had not been involved in the plans for the attack on Budapest. Now 2nd Ukrainian 
Front’s failure boosted Tolbukhin’s importance. Given that a breakthrough offen- 
sive was impossible in Serbia and Croatia, if only because of the nature of the 
terrain, his forces could be deployed to good effect only in the Carpathian basin. 
This suited Stalin, whose policy was to make his subordinates compete with one 
another. 

Timoshenko’s findings did not do Malinovsky any favours. His report opened 
with the statement that the lack of success was remarkable, since 2nd Ukrainian 
Front was one of the strongest army fronts. His diagnosis read as follows: 


Efforts to attack the enemy from all directions are splintering our forces, making it 
impossible for our troops to bring the necessary superiority to bear [...] Pliyev’s 
group and the mechanized corps are exhausted after long-drawn-out battles against 
superior forces [...] The commanders of the higher-ranking units and their staffs are 
somewhat spoilt as a result of events in Romania and Transylvania, so they are not 
taking the necessary care in organizing cooperation between the various arms of the 
service.!°3 


On the basis of these findings, Timoshenko recommended that an attack be 
organized in the direction of Hatvan—Balassagyarmat, supported by an accompanying 
advance on Miskolc. 

Following this, Tolbukhin too was assigned a role in the fighting on Hungarian 
soil. In mid-October the high command had already instructed him not to advance 
any further west after Belgrade had been taken, but to proceed north-west at full 
speed. 3rd Ukrainian Front was to join in the operations on Hungarian soil with 
attacks to the north or north-west. These offensives were to aim at the Transdanubian 
aluminium industry and oilfields, and might also be directed against Vienna and, 
if necessary, against Budapest at a later point. On 18 October 3rd Ukrainian 
Front was further strengthened by 4th Guards Army, which had previously been 
stationed in Galicia. On 9 November Tolbukhin’s troops took possession of an 
important bridgehead position, which they proceeded to consolidate, at Kiskészeg 
in the hills above the city of Pécs in southern Transdanubia. So Soviet troops were 
now also approaching Budapest from the south-west. Tolbukhin’s successes con- 
tinued, and Malinovsky was consequently obliged to let him have XXXI Guards 
Rifle Corps on 12 November, as well as V Cavalry Corps and XXIII Armoured 
Corps on 27 November. 

The high command adopted Timoshenko’s proposals concerning Malinovsky, 
and ordered 6th Guards Armoured Army, 7th Guards Army, two mechanized 
corps, one armoured corps, and two cavalry corps (the Pliyev Group), as well as two 
newly formed artillery divisions to be moved to the Hatvan—Kartal sector. An attack 
was launched on a breakthrough section 8 kilometres wide, with six divisions in the 
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Table V.vi.6. The 2nd Ukrainian Front and the German—Hungarian forces of 
Army Group South at the beginning of December 1944 


Manpower and equipment Soviet troops German-Hungarian troops _ Proportion 
Manpower 528,000 127,000 4:1 
Guns (including automatic 10,867 2,800 3:1 
guns and rocket launchers) 

Mortars 3,974 880 4.531 
Tanks and assault guns 565 approx. 140 4:1 


Source: Hazdnk felszabaduldsa, 70. The data had to be amended in the light of information contained in the 
Army Group South war diary, but only with respect to the number of German tanks and guns. 


first wave, and two divisions, two artillery divisions, and 6th Guards Armoured 
Army in the second wave, deploying a total of 510 tanks and 2,074 cannon and 
grenade launchers.!°4 The reinforcements that had been sent largely compensated 
for 6th Guards Armoured Army’s earlier losses.!°° 53rd Army brought up four 
divisions next to 7th Army, with 700 guns and mortars, on a 7-kilometre section 
of the front, and strong forces took up positions in the direction of Miskolc. 
Malinovsky had every reason to hope that, this time, he would be able to press 
forward within three or four days into the Ipoly valley or to Vac, and from there it 
would be possible to take Budapest and advance into the Little Hungarian Plain. 
By the end of November it was already clear that Tolbukhin’s troops were in a 
position to conquer the south-eastern part of Transdanubia from their bridgeheads 
within a few weeks or even days and thus threaten Budapest from the south. But 
Malinovsky, who was attacking the city from the east, did not want to share the 
laurels for the conquest of Budapest with anyone else. That is the only possible 
explanation for the fact that he ordered II Guards Mechanized Corps and 46th 
Army to cross the Danube—a move that was extremely risky in itself and militarily 
impossible in the given situation—so that his units would be able to encircle 
Budapest from the south and west before Tolbukhin got there. At the end of 
November the German—Hungarian defences to the south of the point where the 
perilous crossing to the other bank was to be made had already collapsed. On 
4 December Malinovsky nevertheless gave the order for 46th Army to proceed with 
the operation immediately south of Budapest. The German—Hungarian units in 
the Szdzhalombatta—Ercsi area had been preparing for some days to repel the 
crossing, which began at 23.00 without any preparatory artillery fire, and they 
had extended their defence system accordingly. The first wave of Soviet assault 
troops suffered heavy losses. Most of them survived only by turning back in the 
middle of the river, which was partly frozen over. It is significant that 43 per cent of 
the “Hero of the Soviet Union’ medals awarded in connection with battles 
on Hungarian soil were awarded for this completely senseless river crossing in the 
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Ercsi area.!°° Malinovsky obviously hoped, by means of these awards, to conceal 
the fact that he had needlessly sacrificed his men. According to his battle plan, the 
troops that had landed were supposed to reach the area to the west of Budapest by 
the end of the following day. That would have meant marching 20 to 30 kilometres 
a day, a distance that infantry units can cover only if they meet no resistance. 
However, there was no chance of that, because after landing they had then to break 
through the Margit Line. The idea of taking that line on their way through was an 
illusion, as later events were to show. Malinovsky was probably well aware of this, 
but he presumably hoped that objective would make the whole undertaking more 
meaningful. 

The plan was also contradicted by the fact that the situation of 46th Army, after 
it had reached the other bank, only began to stabilize on 8 December, and then 
only because the troops of 3rd Ukrainian Front, commanded by Malinovsky’s rival 
Tolbukhin, had advanced northwards on the west bank of the Danube and had 
arrived downstream of Ercsi. The overwhelmingly superior Soviet forces,!°” namely 
six rifle divisions and I] Guards Mechanized Corps, finally wore down the three 
opposing divisions, which had already been bled white. However, it proved to be a 
pytthic victory, since 2nd Ukrainian Front came to a standstill at the Margit Line, 
10 to 20 kilometres west of the landing site. Malinovsky was then obliged to hand 
his units over to 3rd Ukrainian Front, which had also reached that position. 

Malinovsky’s attack in the north went much better, because Tolbukhin’s suc- 
cesses forced the German command to withdraw Ist and 23rd Armoured Divisions 
from the Hatvan area and move them to Transdanubia, thus further weakening 
Army Group South’s defence in this critical section of the front. Soviet superiority 
in the breakthrough sector was 9 to 1 in infantry and 10 to 1 in artillery. At 10.15 
on 5 December, after a heavy artillery barrage lasting three-quarters of an hour, 
eight Soviet divisions stormed the battle line north-east of Budapest. Within two 
hours they had achieved a 12-kilometre-wide and 3-kilometre-deep breakthrough 
in Army Group South’s defences in the direction of Vac. By 13.30 6th Guards 
Armoured Army was already deployed at the breakthrough point. 

The situation had become increasingly critical for the German command, 
because the army group had no reserves at all in the north, and it was doubtful 
whether Tolbukhin’s troops could be successfully halted in Transdanubia. General 
Friessner asked Guderian for immediate reinforcements. The crucial task was to 
block the Ipoly valley, because from there the Soviet tanks could get into the Little 
Hungarian Plain and threaten not only Budapest but also Bratislava. Parts of 24th 
Armoured Division withdrawn from the Eger area, and an SS brigade under the 
command of SS Brigadefiihrer Oskar Dirlewanger, were the only forces that could 
be dispatched to the Ipoly valley by way of immediate assistance. The army group 
was unable to halt the Soviet advance north of the Danube, and 2nd Ukrainian 
Front mobile troops continued to advance westwards in this area until 12 January 
1945. Balassagyarmat fell on 9 December, and 6th Guards Armoured Army’s left 
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flank reached the Danube at Vac. Budapest was now threatened with encirclement 
from the north as well. For days the capital remained almost unprotected against 
attack from that quarter, but Malinovsky failed to seize the opportunity, and turned 
his units south after a reasonably effective German defence had been established on 
the Attila line. Instead, he continued the westward attack by 6th Guards Armoured 
Army and the Pliyev Group, presumably because there was little resistance in that 
direction until the end of December. The wish to ensure encirclement from the 
north also played a part in this. Malinovsky was probably unwilling to risk a direct 
attack on Budapest after his experiences in November. 


The Soviet and German Strategic Plans and Preparations 
and the Breakthrough in December 1944 


In its strategic directive issued on 12 December, which was based on Timoshenko’s 
recommendations, the Soviet general staff ordered preparations to be made for a 
new attack with the aim of taking Budapest. As the attempts made so far had been 
unsuccessful, it now planned an offensive by four armies on two fronts. Under this 
plan, two army corps of 3rd Ukrainian Front were to attack from the south towards 
Székesfehérvar, while XVII Armoured Corps advanced northwards to the Danube. 
II Guards Mechanized Corps was to turn east and close in on Buda, while 2nd 
Ukrainian Front advanced on Esztergom to close the circle north of the Danube. 
Once the capital had been encircled in this way, its conquest would be undertaken 
jointly by the two army fronts.1°8 It was expected to take five or six days to close the 
outer ring, by means of the attack by the troops on 3rd Ukrainian Front’s left 
wing. The right wing was to take Buda on the eighth and ninth days, while 
2nd Ukrainian Front conquered Pest. To simplify the conduct of operations, all 
Malinovsky’s units in Transdanubia had already been placed under Tolbukhin’s 
command. The Soviet general staff had chosen the right place for the attack, since 
there were now only a few battle-worn units defending the Margit Line south-west 
of Budapest. !°? 

The German authorities had learned of the Soviet intentions in time. Foreign 
Armies East was examining the Soviet plan for the offensive on the same day, 
12 December. Two days later, General Maximilian Fretter-Pico pointed out to the 
army group that there were only 2,250 German and Hungarian troops (combat 
strength) defending the 36-kilometre-long section of the front between Lake 
Velence and Budapest, and that section would collapse in the event of a major 
Soviet offensive. !©° 

The OKH had already sent substantial reinforcements to Transdanubia in the 
first half of December with a view to recapturing the areas that had been lost there. 
A strong battle line was to be established along the Danube, such as could be held 
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even with fairly small forces. (Guderian was trying to save troops because, in his 
overall perspective, Hungary was only a secondary theatre of war.) In theory, there 
was some chance that it could be done, especially as the Soviet mechanized troops’ 
exposed thrust at Hatvan and in southern Transdanubia called for such a response. 
Three complete armoured battalions, 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigades, and 3rd, 6th, 
and 8th Armoured Divisions, with some 400 tanks and 40,000 men in all, were 
moved to Transdanubia. The ‘Szent Laszld’ Division was also to be deployed in this 
area. Several different plans of attack were discussed but, in accordance with 
Hitler’s instructions, the OKH decided on the version code-named Operation 
LATE VINTAGE, between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence. The alternative, namely 
an attack towards the north-east, was dropped in view of the situation of the Pest 
bridgehead, which was already regarded as uncertain. However, the attack had to be 
postponed more than once, first to 20 December and then to 22 December, owing 
to the shortage of fuel and munitions and the very bad weather. 

The gains by 2nd Ukrainian Front in the Ipolysdg area reduced the chances of a 
successful attack. They prompted Guderian to send the following forces north on 
18 December: 8th Armoured Division, those parts of the ‘Szent Laszld’ Division 
that had already arrived, and the armoured infantry of the remaining armoured 
divisions. It is strange that Guderian, of all people, ordered the armoured divisions 
to be split up. In addition, 4th Cavalry Brigade had to act as a ‘fire brigade’ on the 
battle line, which stretched to the south-western tip of Lake Balaton. The result of 
all this was that, in mid-December, the formation for the planned attack contained 
no infantry at all. 

Guderian’s measures were frequently condemned in the subsequent memoir 
literature.!°! Their effect was disastrous for both the infantry and the tank crews, 
since both were uprooted from their usual environment and obliged to fight under 
unfamiliar commanders in circumstances that were favourable neither to armoured 
infantry nor to armour. The advantages of both types of forces lay in movement 
and attack, and Guderian’s measures left no scope for either. The only explanation 
for Guderian’s decisions is that he was faced with an impossible task. With the 
inadequate forces at his disposal, he had to hold Budapest and, at the same time, 
halt the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Front breakthrough towards Vienna, that is, hold 
the Ipoly river and the Margit Line. The OKH must have been well aware that this 
was a hopeless task, because the reports from Army Group South accurately 
predicted the forthcoming Soviet offensive and the effects it would have. Guderian 
could only hope for a miracle, or hope to gain time and go over to the offensive 
himself. 

The Soviet generals left him no time to do so. Exploiting the greater cross- 
country mobility of the T-34s as compared with the German tanks, they got under 
way on 20 December, despite the bad weather. Malinovsky’s attack north of the 
Danube went very well at first. 6th Guards Armoured Army, under Col.-Gen. 
Andrei G. Kravchenko, advanced 32 kilometres and took Léva that same day. He 
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even managed to cross the Garam with some of his troops and establish a 
bridgehead. The Soviet thrust was all the more dangerous since there was now a 
direct military threat to Bratislava and Vienna. 

Kravchenko’s operation also resulted in the loss of the link between Sixth and 
Eighth Armies. To the south of 6th Guards Armoured Army, 7th Guards Army 
opened up the way to the Ipoly. The group comprising 3rd, 6th, and 8th Armoured 
Divisions, which had been brought in from Transdanubia, was nevertheless able to 
press forward from Ipolyszakdlas to Ipolysag on 22 December, almost cutting off 
6th Armoured Guards Army’s rear communication lines. Malinovsky planned to 
encircle the opposing forces, and he accordingly ordered Kravchenko to turn south 
with his main forces in order to enclose the German and Hungarian troops between 
the Garam and the Ipoly. On 21 December the tanks moving south on the Ipoly 
were only 15 kilometres from the Danube when they had to be ordered back as a 
result of the German counter-attack at Ipolysdg. After the German advance to the 
bend in the Ipoly had been halted, Kravchenko resumed his southward attack 
on 25 December and reached the Danube at Parkény on 27 December. LVII 
Armoured Corps managed to avoid enclosure, but the Hungarian ‘Szent Laszlé’ 
Division, which had been holding the front on the Ipoly towards the east, was 
almost completely wiped out.!°? However, Kravchenko’s bold thrust proved a 
failure for the Soviets too. 6th Guards Armoured Army, already severely decimated, 
lost half its remaining tanks in a few days in the changing fortunes of its fight with 
LVII Armoured Corps. This blood-letting put a stop to the offensive north of the 
Danube. In the course of four weeks the army had lost 85 per cent of its armoured 
vehicles. As a result, it had to be withdrawn from the front for six weeks. 

South of the Danube, Tolbukhin’s offensive against the Margit Line opened on 
20 December after a preparatory 40-minute artillery barrage. In the main direction 
of thrust, Soviet superiority was 5 to 1 in troops and artillery, and 3.5 to 1 in 
tanks and assault guns.!°? Although the offensive did not take Army Detachment 
Fretter-Pico by surprise, the lack of infantry left very limited possibilities of 
preparing for it. 

Every kilometre of the line under attack came under fire from 99 to 160 cannon 
and grenade launchers. Contrary to plans, the Soviet infantry achieved ‘only’ a 
5-to-6-kilometre-wide breakthrough, as counter-thrusts by German tanks held up 
the Soviet advance. In the end, the assault by Soviet rifle corps swept away the 
armoured defence, because without any infantry the German tanks were unable to 
hold the territory they had taken. On 23 December Tolbukhin deployed his 
mobile troops as well, to speed up the breakthrough. The following day, the 
310 tanks of II Guards Mechanized Corps and XVHI Armoured Corps achieved 
a breakthrough 60 kilometres wide and 30 kilometres deep in the front between 
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Erd and Lake Velence.!®4 An equally critical situation had arisen at Székesfehérvar, 
which was attacked by 4th Guards Army’s XX and XXXI Guards Corps and VII 
Mechanized Corps. The Germans brought in various commando units which had 
originally been intended for use in their own offensive and were equipped with 
Soviet uniforms and T-34 tanks. But even that move held up the enemy advance 
for only a few hours. !°> 

Although the breakthrough was slower than planned because of the lack of 
reserves and infantry, Army Detachment Fretter-Pico was unable to take advantage 
of the fact. The Soviet breakthrough was stopped, with difficulty, only in 
the Székesfehérvar area. From the course of events on 21 December, Tolbukhin 
concluded that it would be worth pursuing the offensive on the right wing. 
He accordingly ordered II Guards Mechanized Corps to withdraw from its present 
position and move north at full speed, so as to be 10 to 15 kilometres west of the 
Budapest city limits by the evening of 22 December. 


The Dilemma of the German and Hungarian 
Command regarding Budapest 


On 30 October the defence of Budapest was taken over by the German HI 
Armoured Corps, commanded by General Breith. The Hungarian divisions that 
had moved back into the city were also placed under his command. Corps Group 
Budapest, comprising the staff of the Hungarian VI Army Corps!®° and the 
German police forces and emergency units stationed in Budapest, was formed on 
the same day and placed under the command of Obergruppenfiihrer and Waffen 
SS and Police General Karl Pfeffer-Wildenbruch.!°” 

To prepare for all eventualities, the German 153rd Field Training Division was 
also moved to Buda in the western part of the city on 4 November. This division 
could not have been deployed against regular Soviet troops, but it seemed suitable 
for dealing with a possible uprising. In addition, IX SS Mountain Corps HQ was 
transferred from Zagreb to Budapest on 10 November, to further reduce Hungarian 
participation in command functions (almost all the command staff of Corps Group 
Budapest were Hungarian). 

Unlike the general staffs, neither the German nor the Hungarian political 
authorities had prepared for the possibility that Budapest might become a front- 
line city. Szdlasi’s considered view, shortly after he took power, was: ‘It is necessary 
to hold Budapest only if offensives are to be launched from that area. If that is not 
intended, it is essential to evacuate Budapest and withdraw to the Transdanubian 
hills, which are still militarily advantageous.’!°8 Army Group South took the same 
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view and, on 26 November, it asked the OKH what was to be done in the event of 
public unrest. The answer was that the ‘metropolitan mob’ should either be 
evacuated in good time or kept under control by force. Friessner thought nothing 
of this idea, because he did not have enough troops to do the job. He asked for an 
SS general to be appointed instead of Otto Winkelmann, who was an SS officer but 
had never commanded combat troops in the Second World War. Significantly, he 
also asked for ‘combat engineer battalions, like in Warsaw’,!© which suggests plans 
for house-to-house fighting and the associated demolition of residential districts. 
Should the inner circle be breached, Friessner planned to withdraw to the west 
bank. He also asked the OKH for permission to do so, but it was refused. 

The Hungarian military command agreed that the capital could be defended 
only on the inner and outer defence ring of the Attila line, and it ruled out street 
fighting. Hitler alone insisted on the defence of Budapest itself. He issued his first 
directive on 23 November, ordering that the city was to be defended even in house- 
to-house fighting, regardless of civilian losses and the damage caused.!7° Hitler’s 
Order No. 11, in which he declared Budapest a ‘fortified place’, arrived on 
1 December. It put Winkelmann in charge and placed Pfeffer-Wildenbruch’s IX 
Mountain Corps under his command. The group was under Sixth Army HQ for 
tactical purposes only, which effectively meant that—after consultation—it could 
operate with its forces independently. Its task was to prepare the defence of the 
city’s squares and buildings, and to repel any break-ins. To prevent unrest, it was to 
keep the German and Hungarian gendarmerie and police forces on the alert and 
establish a communication system. The order also mentioned the future dispatch of 
special units to the city.!7! Szdlasi accepted Hitler’s decision during his visit to 
Berlin on 4 December, although Guderian was still saying he wanted to keep the 
enemy out of the city. On this occasion, Szdlasi was also told that the bridges and 
public utilities must be destroyed in any districts about to be abandoned. The 
comment that the Soviet forces would do the same if the city was retaken was cold 
comfort for the population of Budapest.!72 German diplomacy rejected the idea of 
declaring Budapest an open city, on the grounds that in Germany too every town 
would be defended to the last brick.17+ Veesemayer, the special envoy and Reich 
plenipotentiary in Hungary, had made it perfectly clear that it would not matter if 
Budapest was destroyed twice over, if it meant that Vienna could be defended.!74 

Army Group South had no illusions about the chances of holding Budapest. 
Friessner had already given orders on 1 December for all German military and 
civilian agencies to be evacuated, so that ‘in any battle for the city, there would be 
no unfortunate instances of German agencies fleeing that would damage the 
reputation of Germany and the German armed forces’.!7> On 6 December, fearing 
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a Soviet breakthrough, Fretter-Pico requested permission to withdraw to the inner 
defensive ring of the Attila line. Hitler refused, on the grounds that the defence 
would no longer have any strategic depth. The situation became still worse with the 
breakthrough at Hatvan, north-west of Budapest, because the defenders now had 
to cover a battle line 20 kilometres wide in the northern part of the capital, 
which stretched their forces even further. On 9 December the Soviet heavy artillery 
opened fire on the north-eastern section of the city. The first sign of the death 
throes was the formation, that same day, of emergency companies composed of 
cooks, clerks, and mechanics. 


The Encirclement 


Neither the German nor the Hungarian command authorities made any prepar- 
ations to defend Budapest against attack from the west. This is all the more 
interesting given that Army Group South discovered for certain in mid-December 
that the Soviet military command was planning an encirclement from the west. 
Following the Soviet breakthrough in the Lake Velence area on 20 December, 
Army Group South asked Guderian for permission to withdraw 8th SS Cavalry 
Division from Pest and deploy it south-west of Buda. Guderian refused to allow 
such an operation, explaining that it would weaken the city’s defences in the east. 
The army group’s command staff attempted to withdraw Armoured Infantry 
Division ‘Feldherrnhalle’ from the city on 21 December, but the general staff 
continued to refuse any reduction of the defence forces. Meanwhile, 3rd Ukrainian 
Front troops were pushing northwards through the gaps opened up between Lake 
Velence and Martonvasdr. By the evening of 22 December they were already 
threatening Bicske and Bia. 

Friessner again requested the withdrawal of 8th SS Cavalry Division and the 
abandonment of the Pest bridgehead, but Guderian refused, invoking Hitler’s 
orders. When Friessner told him that Budapest would be encircled within the 
next few days, he retorted angrily that he could not understand ‘how an armada of 
tanks, the like of which has not been assembled anywhere on the eastern front, can 
fail to stop the enemy’.!7° Guderian was right, in that the German concentration of 
armoured vehicles certainly was a powerful force, but he forgot the lack of infantry 
units with which to successfully oppose the Soviet forces. 

That same morning, the Soviet troops took Székesfehérvar and reached the main 
rail connection between Vienna and Budapest, so that supplies for the capital could 
now be brought in only on the Esztergom—Budapest line. The Soviet armoured 
spearheads were advancing at a speed of 20 to 40 kilometres a day, leaving the 
troops following them to deal with any places still putting up resistance. 

On 23 December too, Army Group South and Pfeffer-Wildenbruch were only 
able to decide on a half-hearted counter-measure. According to an entry in the 
army group’s war diary, the plan was for an armoured regiment from Armoured 
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Infantry Division ‘Feldherrnhalle’ to conduct mobile combat in the Bia area to 
prevent the enemy from advancing to the east and north.!77 It is instructive that, 
even at this point, the German command did not dare to withdraw a full division 
from the Pest front line, preferring to take the risk that the capital might be 
encircled. And Hitler still refused IX SS Mountain Corps’ request to withdraw 
8th SS Cavalry Division from the Pest bridgehead. 

Hitler had no substantial combat forces at his disposal, so all he could do was 
change his commanders. He was, in any case, on edge, as there was every indication 
that the Ardennes offensive was about to fail. On 23 December he dismissed 
Friessner and Fretter-Pico, and appointed General Otto Wohler (Eighth Army) 
and General Hermann Balck (Army Group G) in their place. The replacement of 
the generals naturally had absolutely no effect on the situation. They had done 
everything that was humanly possible, even predicting the course of events, in the 
hope that it would give the dictator a better insight and persuade him to send 
more troops to the region. But Hitler was clearly looking for scapegoats to blame for 
the succession of defeats. When it was already too late, he decided to send IV SS 
Armoured Corps and numerous other units to Budapest, but it would take them a 
week to get to Hungary. 

At 13.10 on 24 December, the army group’s chief of staff, Lt.-Gen. Helmuth 
von Grolman, telephoned Guderian and pressed for an immediate decision with 
regard to Budapest. Guderian thereupon decided, on his own responsibility, to 
regroup and move 8th SS Cavalry Division to Buda. He was under heavy pressure 
at the time. The German attack in the Ardennes had been launched only a few days 
earlier but it seemed to have already come to a standstill. It was also to be assumed 
that the Soviet troops in their bridgeheads on the Vistula were preparing to advance 
on Berlin. Guderian therefore wanted to stop the western offensive at all costs, so as 
to release combat forces for transfer to the eastern front—but not to the Carpathian 
basin. He presumed that a Soviet attack on Berlin would take place shortly and, as it 
soon turned out, he was not mistaken. But Hitler was convinced that the defence of 
Budapest must take priority. 

At 16.50 on 24 December, when the Soviet tanks were already 5 kilometres from 
the castle, Hitler finally gave permission for 8th SS Cavalry Division to withdraw. 
However, according to the Fithrer’s order, this did not mean that the Pest 
bridgehead was to be abandoned, even though both Guderian and Balck considered 
that to be the most sensible step.!78 For both Hitler and Stalin, Budapest was a 
political issue that went far beyond ‘central European concerns’. For the Soviet 
dictator, it was a matter of securing and extending his spheres of interest. Taking 
possession of Budapest was essential for the attack on Vienna, and it could also be 
expected to have a positive political impact. For Hitler, it was a downfall scenario, 
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because he was well aware that the war could not be waged without Hungarian oil. 
That was why he transferred two infantry divisions to Hungary and promised to 
relieve Budapest.!7? 

The German military command in Budapest did nothing to prevent the impend- 
ing catastrophe. !%° The situation could have been saved only through self-initiative, 
but Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, whom the generals in Army Group South referred 
to scornfully as a ‘civilian’ or ‘political general’, lacked the necessary leadership 
qualities for such action. 

It was thoroughly typical of the situation that no agreement was made between 
the two command authorities—the general staffs of Pfeffer-Wildenbruch and Ivan 
Hindy—on measures to counteract the coming encirclement. This was not because 
there were no deployable units available yet. The reasons are to be found, rather, in 
bureaucratic mindsets, mutual distrust, and Hindy’s growing apathy since the end 
of October. Pfeffer-Wildenbruch did not provide his Hungarian partner with the 


most necessary information, and even treated him with open contempt. 


Besiegers and Besieged 


The dispute as to the exact numbers defending Budapest became a political issue 
after 1945. According to an internal report by Corps Group Budapest, based on 
Soviet intelligence reports dated 31 December 1944, the combined combat 
strength of the German—Hungarian forces in the Pest bridgehead was 37,300. 
But Malinovsky, in a report written a few weeks later, referred to 188,000 defenders 
(in Pest and Buda), and gave the total number of prisoners as 138,000. His figure 
was taken over without checking in subsequent works by Soviet and Hungarian 
historians.!81 In its report of 31 December, Army Group South gave the numbers 
of encircled forces as 50,000 Hungarians and 45,000 Germans. !8? The Hungarian 
corps HQ made several attempts to calculate the number of its troops, but in the 
prevailing chaotic conditions it could obtain only incomplete figures. Even the 
chief of staff of | Army Corps, Sandor Horvath, admitted that he was at a loss: 
‘During the seven weeks of the siege, I was never able to establish reliable figures for 
the strength, weapons, and munitions of the troops deployed and included, or not, 
in the official combat plans. The general staff Ic, Captain Dezsé Németh, was able 
to determine, after repeated attempts, that the ration strength wavered around 
40,000.’!89 
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Table V.vu.7. Strength of the German and Hungarian forces defending 
Budapest (24 December 1944 to 11 February 1945) 


Date Ration strength (excl. wounded) Fighting strength 
24.12.1944 79,000 approx. 35,000 
24.1.1945 approx. 40,000 approx. 15,000* 
11.2.1945 approx. 32,000** approx. 11,000 


*HL, German 13th Armoured Division report, 24 January; **Pfeffer-Wildenbruch reported 
43,000 men before the breakout, including 11,600 wounded. 


Source: Ungvary, Die Schlacht, 109. 


Table V.vi.8. Relative strength of the German and Hungarian forces defending Budapest 
(status: 24 December 1944) 


Men Cannon Tanks and Heavy anti-tank 
assault guns — cannon 
Defenders approx. 79,000 approx. 489 — approx. 125 approx. 117 
of which Hungarian troops 46% 53% 30% 47% 
of which German troops 54% 47% 70% 53% 


Source: Ungvary, Die Schlacht, 103. 


The reports ought to have been checked. In the case of the reported combat 
strengths it is also necessary to consider what percentage of the Hungarian fighting 
forces played any part at all in the defence of Budapest. This is a perfectly 
reasonable question, in that a significant number of the encircled Hungarians 
were not originally in any of the combat units. The combat strength of 10th 
Infantry Division and 12th Reserve Division on 14 January 1945 was 300 men.!*4 
As to ration strength, only indirect information remains, but we know that 
there were at least 3,500 men of 10th Infantry Division in uniform inside the 
besieging ring.!®° 

The fact that the combat strength of the divisions was less than that of some 
battalions is very telling. The fighting spirit in the independent battalions was 
considerably stronger than in the regular infantry, because they were under German 
command during the fighting and were not supplied separately. 

If we deduct from the number of defenders those who existed only on paper, we 
are left with a ration strength of 38,000, of which the combat strength was 14,000 
men. The Hungarian troops thus constituted about 30 per cent of the defenders in 
terms of combat strength. The proportional contribution of Hungarian units to the 
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artillery was considerably greater. Over 60 per cent of the cannon belonged to 
Hungarian units. 

It follows from these figures that the main burden of the fighting was borne by 
the Wehrmacht and the Waffen SS. Together, they had 41,000 troops (ration 
strength). The ratio of defenders to attackers is even more to the latter’s advantage if 
account is taken only of combat strength, which is the decisive factor in the actual 
balance of forces. On that criterion, according to the author’s calculations, 35,000 
men faced approximately 95,000 Soviet troops. Budapest was attacked by 15 Soviet 
divisions and three Romanian divisions, plus two artillery divisions and a naval 
infantry brigade. Apart from these units, many others under direct corps or 
divisional command also played a part in the siege of Budapest, so the besieging 
forces can be estimated at 150,000 in all. The defenders’ performance is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that 79,000 men managed to hold Budapest for 
52 days against forces that were not only twice as strong, but much better equipped 
and better supplied. 

The German and Hungarian commanders in the capital also had great difficulty 
in supplying their troops. The city was a fortified place only on paper. Not even a 
start had been made on laying in the prescribed food supplies, which would have 
had to last for several months. Much of the existing stock was stored in outlying 
districts of Buda and taken as booty by the Soviet troops between 24 and 
26 December. At the point when the city was encircled, there were 450 tonnes 
of munitions, 120 cubic metres of fuel, and 300,000 food rations in store—enough 
for about five days of fighting. 18° 

Stocks were so low that the German—Hungarian command could not think of 
supplying the civilian population. Minimum supplies of 80 tonnes a day were 
prescribed for the troops after the city was encircled. Of these, 20 tonnes were to be 
dropped by parachute because there were not enough airfields, and the remainder 
was to be flown in by Ju 52 transport aircraft or gliders. Two emergency landing- 
strips and four dropping points were designated in Budapest, but the city’s usable 
airfields were lost in the first few days of the encirclement, so the supplies came 
to a halt. 

The first air transport took place on 29 December 1944. The “Budapest air 
supply group’ flew 61 sorties a day on average, though only 49 were successful. The 
air-supply system worked quite well until the racecourse, which the Ju 52s had also 
been able to use, was lost. There were even some days, at the beginning of January, 
when 93 planes managed to land. The gliders suffered the worst losses. Of the 
73 DFS 230s that were used, 32 did not even reach Budapest, and the rest either 
crashed (they were designed for crash-landing) or landed in the wrong place. The 
pilots were 16- to 18-year-old volunteers in the NSFK (National Socialist Flying 
Corps), full of naive enthusiasm, who had taken on the task without any idea of 
what awaited them.!87 
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In the end, 1,975tonnes in all were flown into the capital, of which 417 tonnes 
were carried on Hungarian planes. Several thousand air drops were made to 
Budapest in the closing stages of the siege, although the supplies rarely reached 
those for whom they were intended. And the supplies that were actually collected 
could not be distributed because there was not enough fuel and the constant 
artillery fire made the streets impassable. 

However, the attackers too had their problems. The Soviet and Romanian troops 
deployed in the siege of Budapest were a mixed bunch. The recruits assigned to the 
armoured corps, guards cavalry corps, and guards mechanized corps were well- 
trained men of excellent morale, whereas the other units included children and old 
men who had been recruited without any medical examination. The male inhab- 
itants in the parts of the Soviet Union that had already been liberated were called up 
immediately, as were the men released en masse from German prisoner-of-war 
camps in Romania, who were promptly deployed without having any time to 
recover. According to German counter-intelligence, there were 15 divisions of 
this kind among the forces deployed against Army Group South, and 40 to 
70 per cent of the men in those divisions came from the liberated areas.!°* In 
some units it was the practice to shoot men accused of cowardice in front of the 
assembled troops before an attack. Even minor offences were punishable by ten 
years’ forced labour in the Gulag, but the sentence could be served by doing 
three months in a penal company. In those circumstances, the chances of survival 
in such units are all too clear.!®° It is characteristic of the Soviet authorities’ 
ruthlessness that 214th Guards Cavalry Regiment with all its men was classified 
as a penal unit, and its commander demoted, because it lost its flag in the tank 
battle at Debrecen.!°° 

Two artillery divisions, a complete flying corps, and numerous special units were 
brought in to strengthen the attacking forces, while several Soviet divisions had to 
be withdrawn after 3 January on account of the relief attacks. The nominal 
superiority in artillery, with 70 light batteries, 32 heavy batteries, and 10 heavy 
batteries on self-propelled carriages, was not overwhelming, since the defenders had 
45 light batteries and 15 heavy batteries. But the defenders ran out of ammunition 
for heavy grenade launchers in the first few weeks, and many of their cannon 
rapidly became unusable, whereas the Soviet forces were always able to repair their 
weapons quickly. 

In parallel with the military siege, another siege was conducted inside Budapest 
itself—against the “enemy within’. On 21 November the Jews in the city were 
ordered to move, within three days, into the ghetto to be established in District 
6—the last ghetto in Europe at the time. The Budapest Jews had already been 
forced to move into buildings designated as ‘Jew houses’ when the Germans 
occupied the city, although those buildings were located in various parts of the 
city. Jews who were in possession of a Schutzbrief (letter of protection) or were 
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foreign nationals had to move into the ‘international ghetto’. At this time there 
were still about 120,000 Jews in the Hungarian capital. 

The organizers and driving force in the persecution of the Jews were the 
Hungarian Arrow Cross. Wehrmacht and SS troops took part in these operations 
only on a few isolated occasions.!°! From the beginning of December 1944 more 
than 60,000 people were tightly crammed together in the District 6 ghetto. Hunger 
reigned from the outset: the daily ration was only 790 calories a head. 

The papal nuncio, Raoul Wallenberg, and the diplomatic representations of 
neutral countries performed numerous acts of rescue. Their activities saved thou- 
sands of lives. The commanders of the besieged city, Pfeffer-Wildenbruch and Ivan 
Hindy, took no interest whatever in this ‘problem’.!?? When it became clear that 
the Pest bridgehead would be evacuated in a few days’ time, the Arrow Cross party 
and some SD officials from Eichmann’s staff who had remained in the Hungarian 
capital tried to organize a pogrom to destroy the ghetto. Wallenberg got to hear of 
the plan and informed the commander of the Pest bridgehead, Maj.-Gen. Gerhard 
Schmidhuber, pointing out that world opinion would hold the Wehrmacht 
responsible for the pogrom if it were to take place. Schmidhuber immediately 
ordered German troops to guard all access points to the ghetto, thus foiling the 
Hungarian Arrow Cross plan for mass murder.!93 There were other occasions too 
when Arrow Cross mass executions were stopped by the SS or the Wehrmacht.!4 
This suggests that military professionalism was sometimes a mitigating factor in 
German policy on the Jews, especially as there is no evidence of anti-Semitic 
activities on the part of Schmidhuber or Pfeffer-Wildenbruch. 


(c) The Fighting in Budapest 


Army Group South and Pfeffer-Wildenbruch agreed from the start that it was 
impossible to hold the bridgehead in Budapest. Almost half their forces had to be 
regrouped in any case, on account of the new defence system that was to be 
established on the Buda side, so it was absolutely necessary to move the front 
back. The withdrawal could reasonably be expected to stabilize the situation, 
especially as fewer forces would be needed to hold the shorter concentric line. 
The defenders on the Pest side accordingly withdrew to the third defensive line by 
28 December. 

Although Hitler’s order of 24 December had forbidden even a reduction in the 
perimeter of the Pest bridgehead, let alone complete abandonment or breakout, IX 
SS Mountain Corps nevertheless began to make the necessary preparations. There 
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was no other choice. Hitler’s order that both Buda and Pest were to be held at all 
costs until relief arrived was impossible to carry out: only one or the other could be 
defended. By his own account, Pfeffer-Wildenbruch decided on 27 December to 
disobey the Fiihrer’s order, but according to his recollections, another order from 
Hitler categorically forbidding a breakout arrived the next day.!?° 

The question remains as to why the commander of IX SS Mountain Corps began 
preparations for a breakout at all, since Hitler had already given specific orders on 
three occasions—on 23 November and again on 1 and 24 December—that 
Budapest was to be defended house by house. The likely explanation is that IX 
SS Mountain Corps command hoped that, in view of the dramatically deteriorating 
situation, Hitler would approve the breakout retroactively or at the last minute. 
In the end, however, given the repeated categorical prohibition and their trust in 
the promised relief, IX SS Mountain Corps command did not dare disobey the 
Fithrer’s order. 

For the Soviet authorities, capturing the city as quickly as possible was of vital 
importance for all future operations. Malinovsky and Tolbukhin both knew from 
their experience in the battle for Stalingrad that the siege would last a long time and 
that house-to-house fighting entailed extremely heavy losses. Moreover, it was the 
first time that the Red Army had laid siege to a European city with a million 
inhabitants. The main problem for the Soviet forces was that most of the buildings 
were of stone, which made artillery and ground-attack aircraft less effective. On 29 
December the Soviet command, with Stalin’s permission, sent negotiators under a 
flag of truce to call on the German—Hungarian garrison to surrender. However, the 
attempt ended in fiasco. One of the negotiators did not even reach the German 
positions, the other died on the way back from shots fired in error by unknown 
soldiers. !°° 

The Soviet offensive began the following day. Almost a thousand cannon fired 
on the city, seven to ten hours a day, for three days. In the intervals, ground-attack 
aircraft dropped their bombs. A million people had to get used to living in 
overcrowded cellars. The main attack, directed at the centre of the Pest front in 
the Romanian VII Army Corps’ combat zone, was immediately successful, and the 
last good airfield—the one on the racecourse—was captured under fire from 
grenade launchers on 2 January. There was more to follow. After three days the 
defenders had run out of certain kinds of ammunition, and the wounded could no 
longer be flown out. On 8 January the Soviet troops were only 4 kilometres from 
the Danube, while the bridgehead still measured 15 kilometres, north to south. 
On the Buda side, large-scale attacks had to be temporarily suspended on 3 January 
1945 because of the increasingly threatening relief operations. II Guards Mechanized 
Corps and two rifle divisions were pulled out and assigned to defence. 

The Soviet commanders took various special measures for street fighting. Their 
experience of battles of encirclement had shown that the best course was to split up 
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the pocket and destroy the small sections one by one, as had been done at 
Stalingrad. On the basis of the experience gained there, each division organized 
specific assault groups to attack the enemy targets.!97 

The operations were hampered by the fact that the attackers did not coordinate 
their actions. While the Soviet XXX Army Corps and the Romanian VII Army 
Corps took their orders from 7th Guards Army, the independent XVHI Rifle Corps 
attacking in the south was under the direct command of Malinovsky. At the 
recommendation of the Soviet general staff, Malinovsky combined the attacking 
forces on 11 January under the title “Group Budapest’, and placed them under the 
command of the independent XVIII Rifle Corps. 

The defenders also had communication difficulties The telephones were still 
working at the beginning of January, but most means of communication had been 
destroyed by the middle of the month. Contact with the forces at the front could be 
maintained only by means of messengers. News of Soviet advances took some time 
to get through in the vast sea of houses. As a result, the conduct of operations was 
increasingly left to the combat groups, which often recaptured the most important 
buildings and streets in counter-attacks. There was no longer a recognizable battle 
line among the tightly packed buildings, and there were attacks by scattered Soviet 
troops in the rear areas. 

IX SS Mountain Corps asked Army Group South for permission to break out. 
Pfeffer-Wildenbruch had already reported on 14 January that the situation of the 
wounded was ‘catastrophic’. The fighting had moved to the city sewers, and the 
incessant air raids made it impossible to put out the fires or retrieve supplies. On 
15 January 1945, with the army group’s support and against Hitler’s orders, IX SS 
Mountain Corps started to evacuate the Pest bridgehead. It was little short of a 
miracle that most of the German vehicles managed—through burning streets and 
across two bridges under heavy artillery fire—to get over to the Buda side, where 
they established the new centre of defence. 


(d) The Relief Attempts 


In the specialist literature, the Battle of the Bulge is often described as the ‘last’ 
German offensive, or even as ‘the final attempt [...] to turn the tide’.!°° Many 
works do not even mention the fact that the Wehrmacht was still able to plan 
and to some extent carry out offensives in March 1945.!9° In fact, the Wehrmacht 
launched at least five offensives in Hungary in the spring of 1945. The forces 
deployed, the territorial gains, and the losses sustained by the Allies were 
certainly comparable to, or even greater than, those in the Ardennes offensive. 
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And as far intentions are concerned, the offensives in Hungary must also be 
regarded as Germany’s last attempts to exert a positive influence on the outcome 
of the war. 

After Budapest was encircled, three offensives were undertaken under the code- 
name KONRAD, aimed at relieving the capital and retaking the eastern section of the 
Margit Line. The German authorities transported all their mobile reserves to 
Hungary for the purpose, with the result that in February 1945 almost half of all 
German armoured divisions deployed on the eastern front were to be found in 
Hungary. Contrary to the widely held view, the purpose of the relief attacks was not 
to get the forces defending Budapest out through the gaps thus created, but to get 
more forces into the capital.?°! 

Since the destruction of its hydrogenation plants in May and June 1944, the 
Third Reich’s only source of fuel had been the oilfields at Zala and at Zistersdorf on 
the German-—Slovakian border. Hence the concern with the Hungarian theatre of 
war, and the increasing importance attached to it. 

The German operations had serious consequences for the Soviet side. Under the 
Stavka plans drawn up in the autumn of 1944, the Soviet forces were to have 
reached Budapest by the middle of November, and the Graz—Vienna—Brno— 
Olomouc line by the middle of December.*°* The purpose of this advance was 
to secure the attack on Berlin from the south, and safeguard the Soviet ‘sphere of 
interest’ in south-eastern Europe. However, Malinovsky failed to take Budapest in 
November, and the attack by his 6th Guards Armoured Army at the end of 
December, aimed at capturing Komdrom and Bratislava, also failed. These set- 
backs, and the losses they involved, meant that the major operations that had been 
planned to defend Vienna, Olomouc, or even southern Germany for a few weeks 
were now impossible. The German relief attacks forced the Red Army onto the 
defensive and prevented the Stavka from carrying out any offensive of its own for a 
further ten weeks.” 

Hitler had been adamant from the start that Budapest must be held, so he 
forbade any attempt to break out. On 24 December 1944, before the city was 
completely encircled, he had already ordered IV SS Armoured Corps, 96th and 
711th Infantry Divisions, and a large number of army units (403rd People’s 
Artillery Corps,?°4 17th People’s Rocket Launcher Brigade, 219th Assault Tank 
Battalion) to Hungary—a total force of some 260 tanks and 70,000 men. Army 
Group South had 1,102 tanks in all (total complement, including those under 


armoured vehicles (not including APCs) were deployed in Operation sPRING AWAKENING. For details, 
see the descriptions of the operations. 
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repair). So about 18 per cent of all German armoured forces were deployed 
in Hungary.?°> The proportion of modern weapons employed in the Hungarian 
theatre of war was even higher. The use of Tiger I and II (King Tiger) tanks was 
typical of this development. On 1 January the Wehrmacht had 471 tanks of this 
type, and 44 of them were deployed in Hungary. On 15 January there were 199 
Tiger tanks on the eastern front, 78 of them in Hungary, and on 15 March, out ofa 
total complement of 276, 102 were in Hungary.?°° At the end of the war, almost 
half of these most costly German weapons were to be found in Hungary.?°7 

Hitler entrusted command to SS Obergruppenfiihrer Herbert Otto Gille, who 
had been awarded the Knight’s Cross with Oak Leaves and Swords for the breakout 
from the Cherkassy pocket in the spring of 1944. Himmler sent Gille a telegram 
informing him that the Fithrer had chosen him and his army corps to lead the relief 
expedition to Budapest because he already had experience of battles of encirclement 
and had the greatest understanding for the fate of the encircled troops, and because 
his corps had the best record on the eastern front.?°8 On the same day, Guderian 
called on Hitler to persuade him not to continue the Ardennes offensive, but the 
Fithrer remained adamant. He wanted to keep two irons in the fire. However, he 
soon had to pay the price for the Budapest relief attempts: there were hardly any 
reserves left to replace IV SS Armoured Corps when it moved to Transdanubia 
from its position south of Warsaw, and two weeks later the Soviet offensive 
swept away the front on the Vistula. The enemy tanks were only brought to a 
stop at the Oder. 

Guderian, fearing the threat to Berlin,?°? thought Hitler’s decision to regroup 
the German forces was wrong, and in January and February he made numerous 
attempts to dissuade Hitler from undertaking the Hungarian offensives. Hitler’s 
decision was nevertheless correct from the overall perspective of the conduct of the 
war. IV SS Armoured Corps could not have stopped the superior forces of the 
Soviet armoured armies at the Vistula in any case, but if the corps had not been 
moved to Hungary, the Red Army might well have taken the last Hungarian 
oilfields and oil refineries within a few weeks, thereby preventing Germany from 
carrying out any further military offensives.?!° The relief operations must therefore 
have contributed significantly to enabling the hopeless war to be waged for a few 
more months. To that extent, Hitler’s decision was, paradoxically, in accordance 
with both his and Guderian’s aims. 
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Army Group South and Guderian were in dispute from the outset about the 
right way to deploy the regrouped units. But everyone except Hitler agreed at 
least that Budapest must be surrendered as soon as possible and that a breakout 
must be approved. Hitler’s permission was requested almost every day, but he 
would not even agree to surrender Pest. Army Group South accordingly defined 
the purpose of the operation—after the attack was launched—as the capture of 
the Margit Line between Lake Balaton and the Danube, and also envisaged 
elimination of the Soviet bridgehead over the Garam, north of the Danube.?"! 
A serious dilemma arose as to which of the two solutions proposed for the relief 
of Budapest should be chosen: Operation KONRAD (in the north) or Operation 
PAULA (in the south). In the case of the southern offensive, to be launched from 
the Székesfehérvar area, 900 cubic metres more fuel would be needed because 
of the greater distance involved, and it would also take five days longer to 
assemble the troops.*!? The alternative offensive in the north would require 
less fuel, the regrouping could get under way more quickly, and the distance 
was shorter, but the nature of the terrain posed a significantly higher risk. The 
success of the offensive depended primarily on the element of surprise, and that 
was a good reason to opt for the northern offensive, which could be conducted 
faster. Guderian would have preferred an offensive from the south, but his 
representative, General Wenck, was won over by the army group’s arguments 
at the conference held in Eszterhdza at the end of December. In view of the 
threatening situation in Budapest, the German military authorities finally decided 
to attack from the north.?!% They gave the order for the attack before all their 
troops were assembled, in the hope that the Soviet forces had not yet built up 
strong defensive positions. At the start of the offensive only 32 per cent of 5th SS 
Armoured Division ‘Viking’, 66 per cent of 3rd SS Armoured Division “Toten- 
kopf’, and 43 per cent of 96th Infantry Division were ready, and none of 711th 
Infantry Division had arrived yet.?!4 Assembly of the units was not completed 
until 8 January 1945. Guderian, who had been in Hungary for the previous two 
days, arrived in Tata on 7 January to oversee the conduct of the operation in 
person. The minister of defence in the Szdlasi government, Col.-Gen. Karoly 
Beregfy, was also keen to contribute to the success of the operation, and 
suggested that Hungarian troops take part. However, the forces he offered were 
so battle-worn that there could be no question of using them. Some of the 
Hungarian authorities got carried away with various plans. The inspector of the 
Honvéd, Lt.-Gen. Gyula Kovacs, for example, felt it was more important at this 
point to discuss the marching-in parade with General Balck, but he left the 
meeting disappointed—the German general had no time to consider the matter. 
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Table V.vi1.9. Army Group South and 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Front tanks 
and assault guns on 1 January 1945 


Army Group 494 Plus 554 under repair; on 20 January 398 tanks 
South and assault guns were operational. 

2nd and 3rd approx. 1156 It is not known how many tanks and assault guns 
Ukrainian were under repair. 
Front 


Sources: Svirin, Boi u Ozera Balaton, 77; id., Budapeszt—Balaton, 20; Minasian, Osvobozhdenie 
narodov Yugo-vostochnoi Evropy, 357. 


Operation KONRAD I 


On the evening of 1 January the German IV SS Armoured Corps, only half of 
which had reached the Komarom area, launched a surprise offensive in the Tata— 
Almasfiizité region, while 96th Infantry Division crossed the Danube from the 
north in assault boats and established two bridgeheads in the rear of the Soviet 
troops. The two battalions of the Hungarian SS Combat Group Ney (later Brigade 
Ney) were deployed for the first time in this operation, as infantry accompanying 
SS Armoured Divisions ‘Viking’ and “Totenkopf’.?!> The attacking troops cap- 
tured the Gerecse mountain range, but by 6 January the Soviet troops had brought 
them to a halt in the Bicske and Zsd4mbék area. Two factors had had an adverse 
effect on the offensive: 


¢ The terrain was extremely unfavourable for armoured vehicles. In the Gerecse 
and Pilis mountains the Soviet troops had established anti-tank defensive lines 
which were very difficult to overcome. And even where the Germans managed 
to break through, the Soviet troops were easily able to cut off the long and 
narrow corridor forming along the Danube. 


¢ Tolbukhin and Malinovsky had taken the precaution of placing their most 
important units in reserve between 26 and 31 December. So the commanders 
at the front had one armoured corps, four mechanized corps, and three cavalry 
corps at their disposal to ward off the German relief attempts.*!° Those forces 
alone possessed at least 500 to 600 tanks. 


Tolbukhin had overestimated the strength of the German forces, so he kept a 
substantial proportion of his troops in reserve and only deployed them later, when 
the situation became critical. By so doing, he split up the group of attacking forces 
at his disposal, which suffered heavy losses as a result. On the other hand, thanks to 
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his numerical superiority, Tolbukhin retained the advantage of manoeuvrability 
right to the end—unlike the Germans, who had no reserves at their disposal. On 2 
January the Soviet XVIII Armoured Corps joined in the fighting, and on 3 January 
it was followed by three more fast-moving units.?!” That same day in the Bicske 
region, which was the main target of the German offensive, the ‘Viking’ Division 
was already faced by one heavy armoured regiment, four assault-gun regiments, 
three rifle divisions, one mechanized brigade, and six sapper battalions.*!® These 
forces prevented any further German advance. The same thing happened across the 
entire line of attack. By the next day the Soviet I Guards Mechanized Corps had 
also arrived from the Adony region. So no fewer than five mechanized, armoured, 
and cavalry corps and four rifle corps were now assembled in the main direction 
of attack, preventing the Germans from getting any closer to the capital. From 
3 January 1945, the Soviet 46th Army moved II Guards Mechanized Corps and 
X Guards Rifle Corps from the inner ring surrounding Budapest, employing these 
units to strengthen the outer ring, which had originally been manned, north of 
Mor, by 4th Guards Army. 

The enemy superiority placed the German troops, who already had difficulty in 
holding the ground they had won, in a critical situation. Only the group operating in 
the north achieved any success, capturing Esztergom on 6 January and Pilisszentlélek 
on 8 January. The attacking units suffered heavy losses: a total of 3,500 killed, 
wounded, or missing (almost 10 per cent of the complement of IV SS Armoured 
Corps) from 1 to 7 January. They also lost 39 tanks and assault guns in the same 
period.?!° The losses incurred by the Soviet 4th Guards Army are not known, but 
46th Army lost 4,865 men, 87 anti-tank guns, and 38 cannon at that time.??° 

The attack by III Armoured Corps (the southern offensive in Operation KONRAD 
I) lost momentum on 9 January. The Soviet resistance was so great that the 
Germans were obliged to mount twelve attacks on a few reinforced positions on 
the very first day of the offensive.??! On 9 January the Soviet II Mechanized Corps 
launched a counter-attack to prevent the threatening breakthrough, but 57 of its 
80 tanks were put out of action that same day.” After three days of fighting, the 
fields of Zamoly had become a veritable tank graveyard, and the Soviet forces had 
been unable to prevent III Armoured Corps from gaining ground. However, Breith 
had been prevented from extending his attack. 

Marshal Tolbukhin nevertheless considered the situation critical, and accord- 
ingly made preparations to prevent a breakout from the city. He ordered the 
army operating against the relief forces to consolidate its rearward defences too 
and establish defensive lines reinforced with anti-tank cannon. On 3 January he 
also gave orders to end the attack on Buda, thereby releasing further forces for 
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defence.” As a result of these measures, on 6 January there was a force equivalent 
to seven divisions standing ready north-west of Budapest to prevent a possible 
breakout, approximately as much again as the entire force defending the city. 

On the German side, a number of tactical options were considered. In the case of a 
breakout, the defenders would first have to break through the circle surrounding the 
city and then, after a long march, join up with the other group of German forces, 
whose numbers were at least as great as those which could be deployed in the 
breakout itself. That being so, there was some doubt as to the success of an organized 
breakout, unless it were to be directed northwards rather than north-west and the 
attacks by the relief troops did not come to a standstill in the Pilis mountains. 

Guderian was so unaware of the actual situation that he wanted to involve the 
defenders of Budapest in the stalled offensive. In addition to ‘holding the bridge- 
head’, they were to support the operations of the relief army by launching an attack 
to the north-west.??4 The army group, for its part, had a much more realistic grasp 
of the situation, and it recommended that the defenders abandon the eastern 
bridgehead on the following day, break out to the north-west on 9 January, and, 
should this attempt fail, split up and fight their way out of the pocket separately in 
small combat groups. However, this solution was rejected by Hitler.??° 


Operation KONRAD II 


The relief plan now had to be changed. As the attack had slowed down, the German 
army command was obliged to fall back on the alternative plan for an attack from the 
south. It decided to break through the front between Székesfehérvar and Mér with 
new forces (Breith’s II] Armoured Corps), in the hope that IV SS Armoured Corps 
would not finally come to a halt. The Army Group South general staff hoped not 
only to recapture the Margit Line but, together with IV SS Armoured Corps, to 
encircle the Soviet troops defending the western slopes of the Vértes mountains. 
Tolbukhin got wind of the preparations and was able to reinforce XX Guards Rifle 
Corps, which was positioned in the area. The defending forces were also exceptionally 
favoured by the fact that on 6 January, the day before the German offensive began, 
Malinovsky’s 7th Guards Army and 6th Guards Armoured Army launched a general 
attack along the Garam, north of the Danube. It is a curious fact of military history 
that two opposing armoured units were now advancing in opposite directions, with 
only the Danube between them, in a move akin to ‘castling’ in chess. By 8 January 
the Soviet forces were already within a kilometre of Komarom, raising the threat of 
another large-scale entrapment of forces between 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts. On 
6 January Army Group South HQ had toyed with the idea of halting or reducing the 
offensive south of the Danube, but it finally decided to take the risk, in the hope that 
the newly arrived 20th Armoured Division would be able to hold the front. 
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Table V.vu.10. Relative strength of forces at the time of Operation KONRAD II in the 
southern section of the front (between 7 and 11 January 1945) 


Troops Tanks and assault Cannon Infantry (combat 
guns strength) 
4th Cav.Brig. 14 28 1,800 
1st Armd. Div. 17 36 1,100 
3rd Armd.Div. 55 28 900 
23rd Armd.Div. 24 24 1,900 
503rd Heavy Armd.Btln. 25 0 0 
Total German forces: 135 116 5,700 
XX Guards RA.C. and 6th Art.Reg. 0 approx. 140 approx. 6,000 
VII Mech.C. approx. 70 80 approx. 2,000 
93rd RA. Div. 0 approx. 20 approx. 1,500 
63rd Cav.Div. 0 approx. 20 approx. 1,000 
Total Soviet forces: approx. 70 approx. 260 approx. 10,500 


Source: KTB H.Gr. Siid, January (first half), annexes, report of 9 Jan. 1945, HL, microfilm 628, No. 7212268. The 
figures for Soviet units are the author’s own estimates. 


By 15 January IV SS Armoured Corps had been obliged to move to the region 
north-west of Lake Balaton after the attempt to break through between Bicske and 
Esztergom had failed. The army group command and Gille himself, hoping that the 
relief operation could be conducted without any major regrouping, still planned to 
break through the Soviet defences in the Esztergom area. The increasingly desperate 
reports from Budapest also continued to favour the northern option. After the 
failed breakthrough attempt by III Armoured Corps, IV SS Armoured Corps 
endeavoured to relieve Budapest by means of an attack from the north across the 
Pilis mountains. 

The new offensive was launched from Esztergom on 9 January.?”° Two hundred 
tonnes of supplies had been assembled there, to be transported to Budapest if the 
operation was successful. General Balck also ordered Major Ernst Philipp’s battal- 
ion to conduct an additional attack, code-named HUSARENSTREICH, to break 
through the Soviet spearheads near the riverbank between Démés and Szentendre 
and take Szentendre, so that the defenders could be rescued once the connection 
had been established. This shows that, at this point, the military command already 
considered it no longer possible to obey Hitler’s order that the capital must be held. 
As the Ist general staff officer of the ‘Viking’ Division put it: Gille ‘and Philipp 
himself consider task impossible. Russians hardly likely to open riverside road to 
leisure traffic.’2*7 It is impossible to see how Balck expected the army of defenders 
to withdraw along the road between Esztergom und Szentendre, which was 
completely under fire. In practice, however, the question did not arise, because 
the group advancing along the Danube soon came to a standstill, while 711th 
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Infantry Division, attacking in the south-east, managed to capture Dobogék6. The 
next day, 5th SS Armoured Division ‘Viking’ was also deployed in the gap. And the 
above-mentioned general staff officer noted: ‘Enemy weak, completely surprised. 
Difficult hilly terrain. Like Alp foothills. Midnight first reports of success, prisoners 
mainly retinue of divisions encircling Budapest. Fire from anti-tank cannon and 
rocket launchers. No own losses. Westland making good progress.’?° At this point, 
Balck too still thought the attack could be continued with some prospect of success. 
However, it was already clear that the defenders of Budapest would not be able to 
move out and connect with the attacking forces. To do so, the Pest bridgehead would 
have had to be evacuated and the units regrouped, and that would have taken several 
days. The commander of the encircled anti-aircraft artillery, Colonel Janza, therefore 
informed Balck by radio that it was impossible for the defenders to break out, both on 
logistic grounds and out of consideration for their Hungarian ally.??? 

By 11 January Armoured Regiment “Westland’ of the ‘Viking’ Division had 
fought its way over the Pilis saddle and entered the village of Pilisszentkereszt, so it 
was now only 21 kilometres from Budapest. There had been many German vehicles 
and wounded in the village for two weeks, but it had been the scene of brutal 
excesses, with prisoners and wounded on both sides put to death.?3° Despite the 
fire and smoke, the troops could already make out the church steeples of the 
encircled capital.73! The army group again requested permission for a breakout, 
because it hoped to capture the Pomaz airfield and thus be able to transport the 
non-walking wounded and supply the troops who broke out.?? 

The advance battalions of SS Division ‘Viking’ had already reached the branch 
road to Pomaz when, on the evening of 12 January, they were ordered to withdraw. 
At that point they were only 17 kilometres from the capital. For Gille, the fact that 
there were Soviet forces at Dorog, in the rear of the forces advancing in the Pilis 
mountains, was a risk worth taking, because the terrain precluded any possibility of 
a major armoured attack. The ‘only’ problem was that the Soviet V Cavalry Corps, 
which had been ordered to launch a counter-attack between Szentendre and 
Pilisvorésvar, 15 kilometres from Budapest, might prevent any further advance. 
However, even in that case a coordinated breakout by the defenders might succeed, 
especially as the Soviet forces’ scope for defence was severely limited, given the short 
distance to be covered and the nature of the terrain. The offensive was nevertheless 
broken off, despite the prospects of success. 

The Soviets themselves hoped that the defenders would break out. Malinovsky was 
now extremely nervous, because the siege had lasted so long. He wanted the 
defending German army to leave the capital as soon as possible, so he did everything 
he could to enable the expected breakout to run smoothly, even opening up a 
kilometre-wide corridor in the front line of the Buda pocket.?93 The Soviet general’s 
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overriding concern was to take Budapest; everything else was secondary. With the 
long-drawn-out fighting he risked incurring Stalin’s wrath, which is probably why he 
abandoned the aim of destroying the defenders. Strangely enough, it was Pfeffer- 
Wildenbruch’s order to halt that actually prevented a successful breakout. 

Hitler and Guderian had thought from the start that Operation KONRAD I] had 
no chance, and had given priority to the offensive to be launched in the Székesfe- 
hérvar region. Army Group South had received further reinforcements according- 
ly.234 The army group had already been informed on 10 January that, unless there 
was a radical change in the next few hours, Gille’s troops were to be regrouped. On 
11 January, at the army group’s request, Wenck spent two hours trying to persuade 
Hitler to approve a breakout. ‘All he achieved was the award of the Knight’s Cross 
to SS Obergruppenfiihrer Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, 2° as if that made even the slight- 
est difference to the defenders’ situation. The general staff doubted whether there 
would be anyone or anything left to relieve at the end of what would be an 
extremely time-consuming operation, but the Fiihrer stuck stubbornly to his 
original plan. On 11 January, even before the offensive by the forces newly 
deployed in the Pilis mountains had time to develop, Hitler’s order for immediate 
regrouping arrived. There ensued a 24-hour tug of war between Gille and the OKH 
about continuation of the offensive. Another order to regroup immediately was 
issued at 20.20 on the same day. Instead of carrying out the order for the offensive, 
Gille explained in a telegram that the difficult terrain was a major obstacle.?%° 
Lacking the courage to endorse Gille’s action, his superiors passed the telegram on 
to Hitler without comment. Gille tried, through Himmler, to get the order 
changed, but in vain. With his troops’ failure to achieve any spectacular success 
in the Pilisszentkereszt area, he lost his last trump card. At 20.00 on 12 January he 
had no alternative but to issue the order to withdraw. And in the evening of 14 
January the Soviet forces retook possession of Pilisszentkereszt and Dobogéké. 

The decision to halt the offensive was the subject of heated debate in the post- 
war memoir and specialist literature.?3” In the unanimous opinion of those who 
took part in the fighting, the order to withdraw robbed them of the fruits of assured 
success. The widely differing interpretations of Hitler’s aims were a particular 
source of contention. Gille and his officers were convinced that the purpose of 
the relief attempts was to rescue the defenders. The sole aim of the offensive was to 
open up a corridor for the defenders (with the assistance of the Soviets, for once), 
but not to maintain the link for a longer period. Hitler and many of his generals 
hoped, with these limited forces, to restore the pre-Christmas status quo. So for 
them, there was never any question of abandoning Budapest. 


234 ‘Jusitze der Heeresgruppe Siid zum Fiihrerbefehl fiir den Neuansatz der Operation am 
12.1.1945’, BA-MA RH 19 V/58. The reinforcements consisted of three armoured battalions or 
brigades, each with about 30 tanks or assault guns, one rocket-launcher brigade with 108 barrelled 
weapons, and some other smaller units. 
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In 1944 to 1945 there were fewer and fewer people in the command structure of 
the Third Reich who could have persuaded Hitler to face reality, so the military 
objectives that were set became increasingly absurd. This is reflected in the fighting 
in Hungary, where fresh armoured divisions were constantly deployed in the 
offensives between January and March 1945, while the military objective remained 
unchanged. 

The Soviet forces clearly had time on their side. On 8 January their tanks had 
reached the edge of the Little Hungarian Plain and were already threatening 
Bratislava and Vienna. Army Group South would therefore have preferred to 
stop the relief attempts at that point and regroup its forces in areas north of the 
Danube. In that case, however, a breakout would have had to be approved. The 
absence of any such permission meant that the defenders were being left to their 
fate. Hitler nevertheless chose the all-or-nothing option, in the hope that the Soviet 
attack launched on the northern bank of the Danube would come to a standstill at 
some point before it reached Komérom. Strangely enough, events were to prove 
him right: 20th Armoured Division stopped the Soviet attack, and even drove the 
6th Guards Armoured Army back some 50 kilometres. It was able to achieve this 
success because the Soviet attack did not have enough infantry support. The Soviet 
forces had also suffered substantial losses between 6 and 10 January, as a result of 
the resistance put up by LVII Armoured Corps and the Hungarian ‘Szent Laszlé’ 
Division. In a short space of time, the Soviet 6th Guards Armoured Army again lost 
more than half its tanks.?38 

The situation in Hungary was stable, but the situation in Poland was much more 
serious for the Germans. On 12 January the Soviet divisions launched an offensive 
with several army groups north of Cracow, and opened a breach in the front several 
hundred kilometres wide. There were no forces worth mentioning between these 
armoured armies and Berlin. Hitler nevertheless stubbornly insisted on continuing 
the relief attempts, even though the Army General Staff advised him that the only 
possible way of avoiding the impending catastrophe was to halt the offensive and 
regroup immediately. Instead of which, only 20th Armoured Division was recalled. 


Table V.vi.11. Relative strength in respect of tanks and assault guns during 
Operation KONRAD III (18 and 27 January 1945) 


18 January 27 January 
Soviet* approx. 250 343 
German** approx. 376 108 


*Based on data contained in Veress, A Dundntil felszabaditdsa, 169-73; also Ot volzkyh stepei do 
austriih alp,175-6; **KTB H.Gr. Siid, status reports, BA-MA, RH19V/59, map RH2Ost5287, and 
RH10/140, 60. Our figures contain only the data relating to II] and IV SS Armoured Corps. 
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Operation KONRAD III 


In Hitler’s view, the aim of the operation at this point was not only to relieve 
Budapest but to recapture the whole of Transdanubia.?3? By 17 January the units 
of IV SS Armoured Corps had been moved, in the utmost secrecy, to the area 
between Lake Balaton and Székesfehérvar, and they were deployed in battle on the 
following day. 44th Infantry Division (the “Hoch- und Deutschmeister’ Division) 
and 356th Infantry Division were promised as reinforcements, but the operations 
were over before they arrived. 

Although 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts discovered that IV SS Armoured Corps 
had been moved, they assumed that it was leaving the Hungarian theatre of war 
altogether. The Soviet 4th Guards Army even supposed that Army Detachment 
Balck was withdrawing to western Hungary—an option that was indeed considered 
in Berlin on 14 and 15 January but subsequently dropped. The only units assigned 
to Army Group A were 8th and 20th Armoured Divisions, which were fighting 
north of the Danube. In return, however, 44th Infantry Division was removed 
from the list of forces to be deployed in Konrap III. It was intended as a 
replacement for troops north of the Danube, which had been moved away, so 
the group of forces assembled for the attack, already short of infantry, was 
weakened substantially. A further cause for concern was the disastrous fuel situ- 
ation, as a result of which even the group assembled for the attack was subjected to 
severe restrictions. 

According to Soviet authors, “4th Guards Army’s intelligence section was not up 
to the situation.’?4° In their view, the Soviet generals were wholly unprepared for 
the German offensive. That day, Gille’s tanks swept away the counter-attack by the 
Soviet VII Mechanized Corps, and the rear communication lines of CXXXIII Rifle 
Corps and XVIII Armoured Corps lines were cut.?4! IV SS Armoured Corps broke 
through the Soviet front on the first day of the offensive, creating a breach 
60 kilometres deep and 30 kilometres wide. The encircled Soviet units were able 
to break out only because of the lack of German infantry. A few units attempting to 
escape in the Dunapentele area were scattered by the German tanks, which reached 
the Danube on 19 January, thereby cutting the Transdanubian battle line in two. 
The ground that had been gained, some 400 square kilometres in less than four 
days, marked a major success for the German side, wholly comparable to the initial 
results of the Ardennes offensive. 

The balance-sheet on the Soviet side was very negative. The situation at the 
Danube crossing points was chaotic. In the course of a few days the Soviets moved 
more than 40,000 men and large quantities of equipment to the east bank, 
although they were under constant bombardment by the Luftwaffe.?4? Székesfe- 
hérvar fell on 22 January, after heavy street fighting. The Hungarian SS Combat 
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Group Ney, which had grown to regimental strength, was the first unit to enter the 
town, but it lost a quarter of its complement in the process. The capture of 
Székesfehérvar, with its 40,000 inhabitants, was essential for the purposes of any 
further operations, because almost every supply route passed through it. If the town 
had remained in Soviet hands, IV SS Armoured Corps, which had pushed forward 
to the Danube, would have been in constant danger of encirclement. 

3rd Ukrainian Front now seemed under very serious threat, as there were no 
Soviet troops between the advancing German tanks and Budapest on 19 and 
20 January. V Cavalry Corps was therefore moved quickly from the Pilis mountains 
to a position north of Adony, and was reinforced by three anti-tank regiments and 
six assorted artillery regiments. The corps now had some 360 cannon and 100 tanks 
at its disposal. As a result of this move, a defence front was established on the 
evening of 20 January on the V4li-viz river between Lake Valence and the Danube. 
If the SS armoured divisions had reached this line before the Cossacks, the Soviet 
V Cavalry Corps would have had no chance of stopping them before Budapest, 
because there was no time to establish another defensive line. However, after a 
60-kilometre march along the Vali-viz river, the cavalry corps reached the defence 
zone on the evening of 20 January without contact with the enemy. It was only able 
to do so because IV SS Armoured Corps encountered a number of problems during 
its advance. For one thing, it had taken a great many troops to overpower the Soviet 
strongpoints. For another, after two days most of the tanks were almost out of fuel 
and munitions. And, as the Soviet forces still held Székesfehérvar, the German 
supplies had to be brought in by circuitous routes. 

The tide turned on 21 January, when the German spearheads reached the Vali-viz 
river and the brigades of the Soviet I Mechanized Corps appeared in the area. The 
balance of forces was now tipped very much against [V SS Armoured Corps. As an 
emergency solution, Balck sought to attack towards the north-east rather than the 
north-west and, instead of relieving Budapest, to at least cut off the Soviet 4th 
Guards Army’s line of retreat and encircle it between Székesfehérvar—Lake Velence 
and the Vértes mountains. By 26 January this change of plan had resulted in a 
breach about 10 kilometres long in the Soviet defences at the northern end of Lake 
Valence, causing serious supply problems for 4th Guards Army. For the time being, 
fortune seemed to be favouring the Germans. 

The attack towards the north-east also had some minor successes. On 24 January 
SS Division “Totenkopf? captured the southern part of the village of Baracska. 
It was now only 30 kilometres from Budapest, but the German tanks had difficulty 
in getting over the steep and icy banks of the V4li-viz. By 26 January the offensive 
was within 25 kilometres of the Budapest pocket. Surprisingly, the 1st Armoured 
Division attack group succeeded in establishing a bridgehead over the Vali-viz 
north of Kajaszdszentpéter. It also managed to advance 5 kilometres west of the 
bridgehead, where it was even able to make radio contact with the forces defending 
Budapest.4 At this point, however, it received an order from Army Detachment 
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Balck requiring it to turn back immediately and abandon the bridgehead. The 
commander of the attack group, Gille, and his officers were aghast at this decision, 
because they felt they were being robbed of their success. The tension already 
existing between Balck and Gille became increasingly strong. Wéhler too was not 
pleased with IV SS Armoured Corps’ performance, repeatedly criticizing the SS 
divisions for ‘poor’ reporting. Gille, he said, was not fit to command a corps, but he 
called only for the dismissal of his chief of staff. 

The shortage of infantry was a serious general problem for the Germans. It 
meant that combat groups with real striking power could be deployed only in the 
main thrust of an offensive. 3rd Armoured Division’s security line south-east of 
Lake Balaton was 45 kilometres long, and it was clear that these forces would not be 
sufficient to secure the attack group in the longer term. 

The fact that it did not originally involve Second Armoured Army in the 
offensive proved to have been a fatal mistake on the part of Army Group South. 
A more ambitious Second Armoured Army operation was envisaged only when it 
became clear that Tolbukhin was withdrawing his troops facing the army’s front in 
order to strengthen his lines between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence, Had the new 
plan, codenamed Operation ICEBREAKER, been implemented at the right time and 
combined with a simultaneous Army Group F attack across the Drava, it would 
have been fatally damaging for Tolbukhin, because his troops would have lost all 
their supply lines. However, there were not enough forces available to carry it 
out. Second Armoured Army would not have been ready until 25 January, and 
Army Group F had not yet completed its preparations. Hitler had stood firm 
despite all the objections, refusing to allow the operation because he preferred to ‘let 
sleeping dogs lie’ in the vicinity of the Nagykanizsa oilfields.244 In fact, a Soviet 
thrust could have taken the oilfields quickly, as they were only 30 kilometres 
behind the front, but Tolbukhin had no troops available at that point. The Soviet 
command was more concerned about how a German offensive in this area could be 
repelled.245 

The Stavka had not been prepared for the German successes. Towards the end of 
the war Stalin was no longer inclined to take risks. In a matter of months his troops 
would be face-to-face with the British and American forces. At the beginning of the 
war the Soviet dictator’s obstinate orders to hold on had condemned millions of his 
own men to capture or destruction. Now, in this critical situation, he even 
considered evacuating southern Transdanubia entirely, and he gave Tolbukhin a 
free hand.*4© Evacuation would have meant losing the weapons, material, and 
equipment of two armies, since time was so short that it could only be a question 
of getting the men out. It is a mark of how nervous the Soviet command had 
become that, on 21 January, it ordered its own pontoon bridges at Dunapenele and 
Dunaféldvar to be blown up, cutting the supply lines of the Soviet troops that were 
still in action.?47 
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The Stavka now took important measures concerning the command hierarchy. 
On 21 January Timoshenko was again entrusted with coordinating the operations 
of the two army fronts. Parts of 5th Air Army, which had previously been deployed 
with 2nd Ukrainian Front, were transferred to the hard-pressed 3rd Ukrainian 
Front. XVHI Armoured Corps was re-equipped, and sections of 27th Army were 
assembled south-west of Budapest. 

Tolbukhin chose the riskier option, taking it upon himself to hold the bridge- 
head in southern Transdanubia. In his opinion, it made no sense to abandon the 
areas that had been captured and hope to cross the Danube again without 
problems. On 27 January, having assembled his forces, he launched a counter- 
attack. The German attacking wedge that reached the Danube was extremely 
vulnerable, especially as the Soviet divisions advancing from Lake Velence and 
the Simontornya area could cut its rear communication lines at any time. Tolbukhin 
had recognized this favourable opportunity and was preparing a counter-offensive 
from both north and south. Two rifle corps and one armoured corps were placed 
under his command.?48 Tolbukhin saw the first aim of the offensive as the 
destruction of IV SS Armoured Corps’ northern attack group at Lake Velence, 
which formed a wedge some 6 kilometres wide and 10 kilometres long in the Soviet 
defences. It was to be attacked by three Soviet mechanized corps and one rifle corps. 
The second aim was to take Székesfehérvar, which would have created serious 
supply problems for the whole army corps. And to complete the encirclement, a 
parallel attack was to be launched from southern Transdanubia. 

In relation to the forces deployed, 2nd Ukrainian Front had scant success. The 
situation of the German front called for a major encirclement operation, but that 
operation failed, even though, on 25 January, IV SS Armoured Corps reported that 
only 16 per cent of its tanks (50 out of 306) were still operational and the rest under 
repair following the heavy fighting. The Soviet failure was due to operational errors. 
Malinovsky sent XXIII Armoured Corps into the heart of the battle on his own 
initiative and without prior agreement with the Stavka, believing it was the only 
way to prevent a breakthrough to Budapest. However, the German attacking forces 
were so small and so worn-out that a breakthrough was more likely to have 
disastrous consequences for the attackers, so Malinovsky’s hasty action was not 
justified. The armoured corps was thrown into the battle without reconnaissance or 
air support, and was almost completely destroyed as a result of this wrong-headed 
deployment.” On the first day of the Soviet counter-offensive, the defending 
German forces, with very few losses on their side, shot down 122 Soviet tanks, 
about 100 of them belonging to the XXIII Armoured Corps.”°° However, that was 
not enough to halt the Soviet counter-attack, as the CIV Rifle Corps offensive was 
launched at the same time against the flank of the German front, and the Soviet 
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57th Army also attacked from the south. XXVIII Rifle Corps and other units from 
the Soviet high command reserve were assigned to 3rd Ukrainian Front, and they 
too took part in the counter-offensive.?>! 

The situation was now favourable, but the Germans were unable to take 
advantage of it. The plan to revive the stalled offensive by regrouping II] Armoured 
Corps and advancing southwards had to be dropped because there were not even 
enough German troops to defend the section that had been captured. Since the HI 
Armoured Corps attack could not be carried out, Operation ICEBREAKER, the 
planned thrust by Second Armoured Army to threaten the Soviet 57th Army’s 
rear communication lines, did not materialize either.>* As a result, all the areas that 
had been taken had to be abandoned, with the exception of Székesfehérvar, and 
3rd Armoured Division was encircled at Dunapentele for a time.?°3 The intensity 
of the fighting is shown by the fact that 70 destroyed tanks and 35 wrecked cannon 
remained on the edge of the village of Vereb alone, as a memorial to the battles that 
were fought there. The attack conducted south of Lake Velence, in an attempt to 
encircle the whole of IV SS Armoured Corps, proved particularly dangerous,?>4 and 
the constantly counter-attacking Soviet units also penetrated into the northern part 
of Székesfehérvar. 

On 22 January Hitler, the all-or-nothing gambler, doubled his stakes and 
ordered his last reserves—Sixth Armoured Army,?°> which was in the process of 
replenishment following the Ardennes offensive—to move to Hungary. By this 
time, however, it was already clear that these forces would not be able to save 
Budapest. Hitler’s decision to send Sixth Armoured Army to Hungary, at a time 
when the IV SS Armoured Corps attack was still making very good progress, shows 
that the aims he was pursuing in the Hungarian theatre of war went far beyond the 
liberation of Budapest. As already mentioned (and as will be discussed in detail later 
on), it is his determination to continue the war for as long as possible that explains 
the great importance he attached to the Hungarian theatre. 


(e) The Final Battle in Budapest and the Breakout 


As a result of the relief attacks, there was a pause in the fighting on the Buda from 
18 to 25 January. The defenders hoped, in vain, that Hitler would allow a breakout. 
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Pfeffer-Wildenbruch used the last reserves to form a mobile combat group, but it 
soon had to be deployed to support the shaky defence force. The brief respite ended 
on 25 January, when the Soviets launched a new offensive with substantial forces in 
the central section of the Buda defence line. The bridgehead was only 3 kilometres 
deep at this point, and the Soviet attack almost directly threatened the last 
emergency landing strip on Blood Meadow and the command authorities’ head- 
quarters on Castle Hill. This is all the more remarkable (and is an indication of the 
massive Soviet reserves) since, as a result of Operation KONRAD III, the troops 
engaged in the attack were still cut off from the southern and south-western half of 
Transdanubia, and Tolbukhin was just beginning a counter-attack on the German 
wedge that had pressed forward to the Danube. 

The attack by the besieging forces steadily gained ground between 26 and 
28 January. Rose Hill, the northern cornerstone of the defence, was threatened 
with encirclement and had to be abandoned, and the main battle line was fast 
approaching Castle Hill. Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, who had not left his secure position 
in the castle tunnel once in all these weeks, reported by radio: ‘Supply situation 
appalling. Fate of wounded dreadful.’?°° On 27 January Hitler nevertheless gave 
orders that Budapest was to be held until the relief attacks got through, although he 
was on the point of having to stop them. Army Group South command had already 
given the Budapest ‘fortified place’ up for lost and considered that a breakout no 
longer had any chance of success.?°” 

On 30 January the Soviet spearheads reached the northern edge of Blood 
Meadow at the western foot of Castle Hill, and the landing strip for gliders came 
directly under fire. Even so, gliders went on attempting to land. Special Soviet 
flamethrower units captured the streets round Eagle Hill and the 8th SS Cavalry 
Division positions in the Farkasréti cemetery about a kilometre to the west, in fierce 
house-to-house fighting. By 6 February the front was heavily constricted and Eagle 
Hill was surrounded. 

The food situation was catastrophic: each soldier received only a slice of bread 
and a small portion of horsemeat per day. In any case, most of the troops had been 
living on the local population’s food stocks for weeks. There was absolutely no 
question of sharing the supplies, which were anyway inadequate. There was very 
little fuel, and it was only possible to go out at night, and only on foot, because the 
streets were full of rubble and shell craters, making them impassable for motor 
vehicles. The starving population attempted to loot supplies dropped by air, at the 
risk of incurring the death penalty if they were caught. Hungarian and German 
troops and Arrow Cross members fought each other over the air drops. In the 
hospitals, dressings taken off the dead were used to bandage subsequent casualties. 
And in this situation, the defenders repeatedly launched desperate counter-attacks. 

However, the Soviet ‘Group Budapest’ too had lost so many men that, from the 
end of January, it began to enlist Hungarian prisoners of war, promising them that 
they would not be sent to Siberia. By 13 February, 20 independent companies had 
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been formed from more than 3,100 Hungarian volunteers, most of them during 
the last three days of the siege. The losses among these volunteers were appallingly 
high, the survival rate of those who had joined ‘too soon’ being less than 30 per cent. 
600 of them were killed in action.?°8 

Between 6 and 9 February a battle raged for the southern railway station on the 
edge of Blood Meadow. An unmistakable sign that everything was about to end was 
that the Germans started handing out medals. The Soviet attacks collapsed only in 
the southern section of the defences, where the 3-kilometre-long railway embank- 
ment between the Danube and Eagle Hill remained in the defenders’ hands until 
the very last day. 

During the siege, the German command in the Budapest pocket frequently 
considered plans to break out and abandon the city. That would still have been 
possible at the beginning of January, or in parallel with the subsequent relief 
attempts. The best chance would have been during the second relief operation, 
when Gille almost succeeded in crossing the Pilis mountains. After 13 January, 
however, an organized breakout was no longer feasible. Several thousand combat- 
ants might still have managed to filter through before the end of January. Yet Hitler 
continued to refuse permission. After the eastern bridgehead was abandoned on 
18 January, the Buda ‘fortified place’ was, at best, significant only in tying 
down Soviet forces, but Hitler nevertheless insisted that it must be defended. 
Pfeffer-Wildenbruch pursued that policy up to the last minute, rejecting all Soviet 
attempts to negotiate, and conducted the defence for seven long weeks, until 11 
February 1945. He decided on a breakout when it was already clear that the rest of 
Buda (the Castle and Gellért Hill) would fall very shortly. 

Pfeffer-Wildenbruch informed Army Group South of his intention by radio only 
at the very last minute, at 17.50 on 11 February, when a breakout was no longer 
militarily feasible. With that, the fate of more than 40,000 men was sealed. ‘Food 
all gone, nearly out of cartridges. Surrender or be massacred without a fight, that is 
the choice for the garrison in Budapest. I shall therefore take the offensive, with the 
last German, Honvéd, and Arrow Cross units fit for action (to win through to a 
new battle and supply base).’?°° 

Of the heavy weapons, only some 27 tanks and assault guns, 10 to 15 armoured 
personnel carriers, and perhaps 50 to 60 cannon were operational on 11 February 
1945, but almost all of them were systematically blown up in the hours before the 
breakout started.7©° 

On the morning of 11 February Pfeffer-Wildenbruch held a situation conference 
at which it was eventually decided to attempt the breakout, in small groups without 
heavy weapons, through the wooded area. Most of the tanks were not positioned at 
the breakout point, since there was no fuel and the streets were for the most part 
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impassable, largely on account of the anti-tank obstacles which the defenders 
themselves had put in place. 

The breakout was planned to start at about 20.00 that same day.*! Several 
groups were to overrun the northern main battle line over a width of about a 
kilometre, along the Margit ring-road to the Margit bridge, and roll back the Soviet 
positions. The bulk of the breakout forces formed the point of concentration in 
Széna Square. The first wave consisted of the combat troops of 13th Armoured 
Division (on the left) and 8th SS Cavalry Division (on the right). They were to be 
followed by a second wave comprising Armoured Infantry Division ‘Feldherrnhalle’, 
22nd SS Cavalry Division, and the Hungarian troops. The third wave was to 
consist of the walking wounded and the baggage train. Some 10,000 civilians were 
also expected to join the breakout. Pfeffer-Wildenbruch and his staff were to get 
round the main battle line through an underground passage and reach the rear of 
the Soviet positions. 

The critical point was the stretch, about 10 kilometres wide, between the western 
edge of the woods (some 15 to 18 kilometres from the breakout point) and the 
German main battle line in the east (about 25 kilometres from the breakout point). 
Most of this area was flat, open, arable land, with meadows and with vineyards 
round the edge. To conquer this difficult stretch, another force was to be assembled 
in the forest to the east of Tinnye (18 kilometres from the breakout point). From 
this vantage point, it was supposed to overrun the enemy’s main battle line in an 
attack from the rear. This breakthrough was supposed to take place at noon the 
following day, just 18 hours after the breakout began! It was an impossible task, 
given that the German main battle line was at least 25 kilometres away and the 
troops would have to conquer this stretch with only small arms and minimal stocks 
of ammunition. 

It was probably hoped that Army Group South would launch a relief attack to 
get the ‘returning stragglers’ out. But the Army Group South troops had not been 
briefed in time, so they did nothing. Although the divisional commanders had been 
informed on the evening of 10 February that a breakout was planned for the 
following day, the information was confined to the fact that the operation was to 
take place. The details were to be released later, and in the meantime the whole 
thing was to be kept secret. Generally speaking, the orders to keep the operation 
secret do not seem to have been very effective, as some well-informed people 
already knew about it on the morning of 11 February, and some even on 
10 February.7°? This was hardly surprising, as the breakout had been in the air 
for weeks, and it was unlikely that the Germans would simply give themselves up. 

The wildest rumours about the breakout itself were circulating among the 
troops. Many expected to reach their own lines after a short ‘stroll’, just a few 


261 On the planning and course of the breakout, see ibid. 255-315, and Ungvary, ‘Der Ausbruch 
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68-70. 
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kilometres. Some insisted they would only have to cover 15 to 20 kilometres, 
because the only thing in the way of the breakout was the Soviet rearward area, and 
the vanguard of the liberating forces was already at Pilisszentkereszt. What can 
possibly have prompted the garrison to undertake this desperate and irresponsible 
step? Such a thing would hardly have been possible on the western front. 

The siege and the consequent idea of a breakout can be understood only in the 
light of the psychosis of total war. The hopeless breakout did not seem to most of 
the German troops so very hopeless, given their dread of captivity. The German 
military command in Budapest was incapable of taking the right decision; their 
whole way of thinking was dominated by fear of the Soviets and of Soviet captivity. 
Instead of surrendering en bloc, even at the last minute, they led their men to their 
ruin like lemmings. It was already clear, when the operation began, that the Soviet 
command had made the necessary preparations. The first breakout wave was 
greeted by murderous fire, which rapidly gave rise to panic and chaos. Unexpect- 
edly, the Soviet troops evacuated their positions in the inner city and left the way 
free for the breakout troops after midnight, when those still fit for combat were able 
to reach the Buda woods. However, only a few managed to get across the 
15-kilometre-wide stretch of land between the woods and the main battle line, 
where they encountered the Soviet II Guards Mechanized Corps, undergoing 
rehabilitation, and V Cavalry Corps. Of the 43,900 or so men, not even 700 
reached their own lines. Almost half of the breakout troops fell in action, many of 
them within the first six hours in the confined space of the city centre. The main 
roads out of the city were covered with mountains of corpses and bodies crushed by 
the Red Army tanks—a truly apocalyptic scene. Thousands more died later, from 
physical exhaustion and ill-treatment by the Soviet guards, while marching on foot 
to the prisoner-of-war assembly points. Most of these sacrifices would have been 
avoided by timely and orderly capitulation. 

For too long, Pfeffer-Wildenbruch refused to permit either capitulation or a 
breakout. He kept referring to the ‘Fiihrer order’. Only after all relief attempts had 
already failed and the chances of an organized breakout succeeding were down to 
almost zero did he risk a breakout, even though Hitler still strictly forbade it. In so 
doing, he disobeyed the order to fight to the last bullet. Like many of his men, he 
considered—probably from his experience of the ideological war waged on the 
eastern front—that prisoners of war were in mortal danger. He hoped to break out 
through a rearward area where the Soviet forces were thin on the ground, because 
that seemed to offer the only possibility of survival. He was also careful to consider 
his own safety, choosing a safe underground passage which he hoped would enable 
him to avoid the fighting. His conduct was irresponsible, because as soon as it 
became clear that his assessment of the situation was completely unrealistic and that 
the failure of the breakout was imminent, he was prepared to capitulate at once in 
order to save his own life. Earlier, he had hardly hesitated to lead 43,000 men to 
their ruin and leave them to their fate. 

The German command endorsed Pfeffer-Wildenbruch’s conduct. Despite the 
fact that Hitler had forbidden the breakout, the German war reports neverthe- 
less spoke of ‘breakout by the defenders according to orders’. The tributes and 
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obituaries in the press took the same line.*°? Once again, German propaganda lied 
to its own troops. 


The Battles for Budapest: A Tentative Evaluation 


The siege of Budapest has gone down in history as one of the bloodiest city sieges in 
the European theatre of war. The Red Army’s losses in the course of the siege and 
connected operations (including losses incurred during the German relief attempts) 
amounted to some 240,056 wounded and 80,026 dead.”°4 These figures represent 
half of all Soviet losses in Hungarian territory.2°° Thus, one of every two Soviet 
soldiers who fell in Hungary lost his life at Budapest. The material losses were of a 
similar order of magnitude. In the 108 days of the Budapest operations (Soviet 
records of the siege of Budapest count the number of days starting with 29 October 
1944), Malinovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Front and Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Front 
lost altogether 135,100 small arms, 1,766 tanks and assault guns, 4,127 cannon, 
and 293 aircraft.2°° It is difficult to compare the losses on the two sides, as the 
Soviet statistics on losses in Hungary are based on different criteria and include 
losses incurred in the region in the course of the encirclement and the relief 
attempts, and especially as only approximate figures are known for the losses 
incurred on the German—Hungarian side during the defence of Budapest and the 
relief attempts.?°” It is assumed that about 26,000 of the German and Hungarian 
troops were wounded, 48,000 killed, and 51,000 taken prisoner.7° 

Senseless as the sacrifice of so many men was, the political objective was 
nevertheless clear. The battles raging round the capital enabled the German 
command to hold its shaky positions in the rest of the country. In this respect, 
the operations conducted before the city was encircled must be regarded as 
successful. Budapest tied down significant Soviet forces, which the German com- 
mand, in the absence of reinforcements, could not have countered by any other 
means. Once German reinforcements arrived, however, Budapest became much 
less important. The forces deployed there were lost entirely, ultimately weakening 
the German position at the end of a murderous war. 

From the Soviet point of view, the siege of Budapest was a series of defeats. 
Despite repeated orders from the Stavka, Malinovsky’s troops failed to take Budapest 
on 7 November, in the third week of November, or in the first and fourth weeks of 
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Table V.vi.12. Soviet military losses in major offensive operations 


Operations (duration) Human per day Tanks per day Cannon per day Aircraft per day 

losses and 

incl. grenade 

wounded launchers 
Budapest (108 days) 320,082 2,964 1,766 16 4,127 38 293 2-3 
Vienna (31 days) 167,940 5,417 603 19 1,005 19 614 20 
Berlin (23 days) 352,475 15,325 1,997 87 2,108 92 917 40 
Defence of Stalingrad (125 days) 643,842 5,150 1,426 11 12,137 97 2,063 16-17 
Offensive ops. at Stalingrad 485,777 6,392 2,915 38 3,591 47 706 9 
(76 days) 
Offensive ops. at Moscow 370,955 10,910 429 13 13,350 393 140 4 
(34 days) 


Source: Grif sekretnosti sniat, 174, 182, 212, 217, 219, 224-7, 368-73. 


December. Malinovsky, as he himself admitted, was furious because the fighting 
had lasted so long. When Pfeffer-Wildenbruch was brought to him for interroga- 
tion, Malinovsky shouted at him: ‘If I didn’t have to answer for your head in 
Moscow, I’d have you hanged in the main square in Buda!’?°? It took so long to 
capture the capital that the forces which eventually became available there were of 
no further use against the Germans. Shtemenko, chief of the Red Army’s general 
staff in 1945, admitted in his memoirs that the resistance of Budapest had upset the 
Soviet war plans: “The plans of our general staff, according to which our forces were 
to reach Vienna at the end of December and southern Germany in March, were 
completely upset, mainly by the long siege of the Hungarian capital.’?7° It is clear 
from this, too, that the Soviet Union was pursuing more ambitious aims and was 
keen to extend its sphere of power even further. 

Battles for cities and settlements differ from traditional battles in a number of 
ways. In many cases there is no longer any central command, and the battles 
disintegrate into dozens of small-scale actions. Heavy weapons become much less 
effective, and the enemy generally has to be defeated in close combat, eye to eye. 
This means that the fighting lasts much longer in a siege. The insurgents in the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising held out for more than 30 days, even though they only had 
small arms at their disposal while the attackers were equipped with flamethrowers, 
bombers, and tanks. Another factor that contributes to the intensity of these battles 
is that the relative strength of the defenders increases as they withdraw and the 
besieging forces advance. In the Budapest pocket, the length of the front to be 
defended decreased by 94 per cent in seven weeks. The rate at which it decreased 
became steadily slower between December 1944 and the breakout: the front was 
still 87 kilometres long on 24 December, 21 kilometres on 15 January 1945, and 
only 5 kilometres on 11 February. On the other hand, the number of defenders 
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decreased much more slowly, so the resistance became steadily stronger. Bloody 
collapse comes relatively quickly in open battles, but the death throes may last for 
weeks or months in battles for cities. Another factor is that the civilized amenities 
typical of cities are slow to collapse, and the sufferings of the inhabitants and the 
troops last longer as a result. In Leningrad, for example, hundreds of thousands died 
of starvation or froze to death in the course of the siege, but this had no effect on the 
military strategy of the defenders. 

The numerous battles for cities fought on the eastern front during the last year of 
the war (Poznan, Pita, Grudziadz, Elbing, Kiistrin, Kolberg, Heiligenbeil, Konigs- 
berg, Glogau, Danzig, Toruri) did not compare with the siege of Budapest, in that 
they were relatively short and the garrisons were much smaller. Only in Breslau did 
the defence last for a comparable length of time. But Breslau, too, did not compare 
with Budapest in respect of strategic importance, and there, too, the number of 
defenders was very much smaller. 

Almost 30 per cent of the battles in the Second World War were fought in urban 
areas. A substantial proportion of them were city sieges, and they proved to be the 
bloodiest confrontations of all. 

The Germans lost 400 men a week on average between 1943 and 1945 on the 
whole of the Italian front, and no more than 1,000 a week on average on the entire 
western front. But the suppression of the Warsaw uprising alone cost the German 
military command 1,250 men a week.?7! And in Budapest the combat strength of 
the German defenders fell from 45,000 to 24,000, that is, losses of almost 3,000 a 
week, and that does not even include the Hungarian losses. For the Soviet side too, 
this city siege was one of the costliest operations of the Second World War in terms 
of losses. 

From the Soviet point of view, only the defence of Stalingrad (125 days) and the 
Caucasus (160 days), and the liberation of the Ukraine, lasted longer than the siege 
of Budapest (116 days). In the case of Stalingrad, the actual siege did not last as long 
as the siege of Budapest, and there were not nearly as many civilian casualties. It is 
clear from the incredible scale of the losses that, for the Soviet supreme command, 
no sacrifice was too high a price to pay to achieve its objectives. 


(f) The Last Offensives 


At the beginning of January Hitler was already thinking of withdrawing Sixth 
Armoured Army from the Ardennes and moving it to the eastern front after brief 
refreshment. The defeat of the Ardennes offensive had not yet been officially 
conceded, but it must have been clear to everyone that the operation had failed. 
It was therefore felt to be imperative to concentrate the remaining forces for further 
action so as not to lose the initiative entirely.*7? 
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When a Soviet offensive was launched on 12 January, Guderian wanted to 
deploy Sixth Armoured Army on the Oder, along with other divisions brought in 
from the west, in order to attack the Soviet attacking wedge on the flanks. But 
Hitler insisted on dividing his forces and clearing up the situation in Hungary first. 
In his view, the remaining divisions would suffice to reinforce the Oder front. And 
his response to Guderian’s objections was the ironic comment: ‘You want to attack 
without oil? Right, let’s see how far that gets you.’*”> His generals, it seemed to 
him, had no idea how to conduct a war. 

It was a fact that the Reich’s last oil reserves were located in Hungary. And at this 
point, when rail traffic had collapsed, it would have been very difficult to transport 
fuel to other theatres of war. The Wehrmacht was therefore obliged to live ‘from 
hand to mouth’ and use its oil as near as possible to the point of production. The 
Hungarian oil reserves made a special contribution to the war effort, since all of 
Army Group South’s fuel requirements, and some of Army Group Centre’s, could 
be met by the Hungarian oil refineries in Komarom. This meant that Army Group 
South was at that time the only army group still capable of conducting major 
offensive operations. It was not until 14 March that the Komdrom refinery was 
rendered 70 per cent inoperative by an American air raid. The refinery at Pét was 
also destroyed in an air raid two days later.?74 The German hydrogenation plants 
had been bombed repeatedly since May 1944. Production had fallen to such an 
extent that ‘one day the Wehrmacht was bound to come to a standstill by itself’.?7° 
Mineral-oil production as a whole was down to about a third of its original capacity 
by December 1944, and as little as a fifth by March 1945. Stocks of aviation fuel at 
the beginning of April 1945 amounted to only 11,000 tonnes, compared with the 
195,000 tonnes—that is, 16 times as much—consumed in May 1944.77° The 
Wehrmacht command staff were considering the ‘extensive demotorization’ of 
armoured infantry regiments. Although Hungarian oil production, which had 
grown to 838,000 tonnes of crude in 1943, was not nearly enough to keep the 
whole of the Wehrmacht moving, it was nevertheless the only means of continuing 
to conduct the war at all. The German high command was fully aware of this by 
January 1945 at the latest, when a new Allied bombing offensive put almost all the 
hydrogenation plants out of action.?”7 In March 1945 Hungarian refining capacity 
was equal to that of the Reich.7’8 In January 1945 the Zala and Zistersdorf oilfields 
already delivered 80 per cent of total fuel production.?”° Hungarian production of 
(Otto) fuel?®° amounted to 925 cubic metres a day in the first ten days of February, 
751 cubic metres a day in the second ten days of February, and 322 cubic metres a 
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day in March.?8! However, Army Group South consumed only 609 cubic metres 
altogether in its offensive operations between 6 and 13 March 1945, so other army 
groups and the Luftwaffe could also be supplied from Hungary.*? These were the 
reasons which Hitler gave Jodl and Dénitz to justify the offensive in Hungary.?*? 
And these were the reasons why Guderian’s objection that it was better not to tap 
gently on the door in two theatres of war, but to bang hard on one, was valid only 
insofar as it would have been better, for the conduct of the war as a whole, to 
concentrate exclusively on Hungary and not, as Guderian proposed, on the Oder 
front.784 Hitler was right in theory, since the war could no longer be fought 
without Hungarian oil. However, all these considerations were relevant only if 
the war could be prolonged by local successes—which, at this point, was no longer 
the case. It is true that a decision to concentrate the military effort in Hungary 
might possibly have helped to achieve a temporary tactical success. By 20 March, 
however, Hungarian fuel production had come to a complete standstill as a result of 
the Allied air raids, and it would have been inconceivable, for political reasons, to 
leave the defence of Berlin entirely bare. Other raw materials, as well as fuel, were 
also in short supply. After February, total collapse was only a matter of weeks away. 
A successful military operation would not have changed that in any way. 

Hitler already had ‘small’ and ‘big’ solutions in mind before the relief attacks on 
Budapest began. The ‘small solution’ was to relieve the capital; the ‘big solution’ 
was to reconquer the whole of Transdanubia. During the third relief attempt, 
Second Armoured Army was instructed to prepare a large-scale offensive against 
the Kaposvar area, under the code-name ICEBREAKER. On 23 January Guderian 
informed Army Group South that the Fithrer intended ‘to clear up the situation 
west of the Danube completely’.28> To that end, C-in-C South-East, with four 
divisions from Army Group F, was to attack 3rd Ukrainian Front’s southern flank 
between Osijek and Donji Mihojlac in collaboration with Second Armoured Army. 
Army Detachment Balck was to attack southwards from the Székesfehérvar area. If 
this double pincer movement succeeded, two Soviet armies would be encircled. 
The operation was originally to have been launched on 6 February. However, 
the failure of the relief attacks meant that it had to be put off. On the basis of the 
above-mentioned considerations, Army Group South then developed the new 
operation SOUTH, later code-named sPRING AWAKENING. Hitler summoned General 
Maximilian de Angelis (Second Armoured Army) and Col.-Gen. Wohler (Army 
Group South) to Berlin on 2 February and 8 and 9 February respectively, and 
informed them in person of his plans. 16th SS Armoured Infantry Division was 
to be assigned to Second Armoured Army and the whole of Sixth Armoured Army 
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to Wohler, by way of reinforcements. Hitler issued a number of ‘Fithrer orders’ on 
concealment and secrecy in connection with the movements of the two SS 
armoured corps. All shoulder-strap insignia and cuff titles were to be removed, and 
vehicle number plates were to be concealed. Any breach of the rules on secrecy was 
subject to the death penalty. I SS Armoured Corps divisions were disguised as IV SS 
Armoured Corps ‘replacement squadrons’, II SS Armoured Corps divisions as a ‘train- 
ing group’, and Sixth Armoured Army HQ as ‘Senior Engineer Commander Hungary’. 

German strategy had to be revised after the fall of Budapest. Deliberately 
deceptive radio messages were sent, giving the impression that Sixth Armoured 
Army was moving to the Frankfurt an der Oder—Fiirstenwalde area. The 
commander-in-chief, SS Oberstgruppenftihrer Josef ‘Sepp’ Dietrich, made con- 
spicuous appearances at all bases in and around in Berlin. Meanwhile, the trains to 
Vienna were diverted, travelling via Dresden—Prague—Brno. I SS Armoured Corps 
(1st and 12th SS Armoured Divisions) was the first to reach the Gyér-—Komdérom 
area, but the arrival of the army was considerably delayed by the breakdown of the 
rail-transport network caused by the ongoing Allied air raids. 


Operation SOUTH WIND 


Before embarking on any further offensive operations, Hitler was anxious to preclude 
the possibility of a Soviet attack from the Garam bridgehead, from which the Pliyev 
Group could threaten the oil refineries at Komdérom and Bratislava, and the gateway to 
Vienna, at any time. Two armoured corps were therefore to attack and destroy the 
bridgehead, and establish German bridgeheads across the Garam. I SS Armoured 
Corps and Armoured Corps ‘Feldherrnhalle’ were to attack from the north and north- 
east. The operation, code-named SOUTH WIND, was favoured by the fact that, for once, 
sufficient infantry (three divisions)?°° was available.28” Army Group South had 260 
operational tanks ready for the attack.*8° A few weeks earlier Malinovsky had 
withdrawn the Pliyev Group and 6th Guards Armoured Army from the bridgehead 
to the east for refreshment, so the Soviet defence consisted only of XXIV and XXV 
Rifle Corps, with a total of six divisions and two armoured brigades.?8? 

The attack could not be launched until the morning of 17 February, on account 
of the weather. Within 24 hours, in spite of the thaw, it broke through the front 
and reduced the bridgehead by 30 per cent.?9° However, the Soviet forces rapidly 
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established deeply staggered defences. To facilitate the offensive, 96th Infantry 
Division embarked on a landing operation, crossing the Danube from south to 
north, and established a bridgehead in the defenders’ rear. The division knew 
exactly what to expect because it had already had experience from the other 
direction a few weeks earlier. Despite the high water-level (the Danube rose 
3.3 metres in a single day), the combat group soon managed to get 20 assault 
guns over to the other bank. Soviet air superiority caused numerous losses. The 
Soviet defence stiffened after the first three days, although 7th Guards Army 
evacuated its southern wing, at considerable loss.??! The troops of two divisions 
had to make their way to safety on the other bank of the Garam by jumping from 
one ice floe to another.”?? Nevertheless, the Soviet artillery still held its ground in 
the central section of the bridgehead, and the last defended positions were finally 
taken only on 24 February. 

Several Soviet divisions were destroyed in the course of the operation, and both 
rifle corps lost almost all their heavy weapons. The Wehrmacht reported that it had 
taken 700 prisoners, counted 4,000 enemy dead, shot down 90 tanks, and captured 
334 cannon. The German losses were also high: 6,471 dead, wounded, or missing, 
and 156 tanks and assault guns out of action for a shorter or longer period.?93 Even 
more seriously, the concealment of Sixth Armoured Army’s advance had been largely 
sacrificed, and its deployment had been delayed for several days as a result of the 
tough Soviet resistance. The success of Operation SOUTH WIND was nevertheless an 
almost essential precondition for any counter-offensives in the Transdanubian area, 
because a lasting Soviet bridgehead could threaten Komérom, Bratislava, and 
Vienna at any time and hold the group attacking south of the Danube in check, 
as had already happened at the beginning of January. 

Regardless of these events, the Stavka gave orders on 17 February (the day before 
Operation SOUTH WIND began) that 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts were to prepare 
for a new offensive against Vienna and Bratislava. Three days later, when the Stavka 
had definite information about the German offensive to be launched in March, 
Tolbukhin was ordered to go over to the defensive.?°* For the purposes of the 
planned Soviet offensive, 9th Guards Army (nine replenished rifle divisions, some 
of them from Finland, and numerous other units) were transferred from the high 
command’s reserves and placed under the command of 3rd Ukrainian Front. The 
Soviet 26th Army was established, as from 28 January, from the reinforcements 
brought in. And 2nd Ukrainian Front also assigned 27th Army and other army 
units to Tolbukhin. The offensive was set to begin on 15 March. Until then, 
Tolbukhin and his troops had to defend the territory between the Drava and Lake 
Velence, without deploying 9th Guards Army. 
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Operation SPRING AWAKENING 


The staffs of Army Group South, Army Detachment Balck, and Sixth Armoured 
Army drew up several plans of attack based on Hitler’s instructions.*?> The 
planning was made more difficult by the fact that, with Soviet reserves massing 
to the west and south of Budapest, there was no question of repeating the successes 
achieved in KONRAD II. Those reserves—9th Guards Army, II Guards Mechanized 
Corps, and V Cavalry Corps—posed a serious threat to the flank of the attacking 
group. Sixth Armoured Army accordingly demanded that the concentration of 
forces round Budapest be destroyed first. However, the army group rejected this 
solution on the grounds that there were not enough forces or enough time. 
Furthermore, that option would effectively leave the Second Armoured Army 
attack over the Drava to itself, whereas a double pincer attack from the south and 
the north was likely to be much more productive. 

On 25 February Weichs, the C-in-C South-East, and Wohler were summoned to 
Berlin for private talks with Hitler. That same evening Hitler decided that Army 
Detachment Balck’s improved plan was to be implemented.?°° Under this revised 
plan, southern Transdanubia was to be attacked first, in the double pincer movement 
described above, after which the forces round Budapest were to be attacked and 
destroyed. The plan also provided for I Cavalry Corps to be moved to Second Army 
so as to form a western attack group before Nagykanizsa. This last measure, however, 
seemed no longer feasible, because there was not enough time and it would unacceptably 
weaken the attack group, which was already short of infantry. Hitler did not take into 
account the risk of a Soviet counter-attack from the Vértes mountains. It is a telling 
example of his lack of realism that he told Wohler that, if the offensive was successful, 
‘substantial bridgeheads were to be established across the Danube, at Dunaféldvar and 
Dunapentele, with a view to an eastward thrust on Budapest’.??” A further example of 
Hitler’s illusions is his observation that, if the offensive was successful, ‘a rich booty of 
German weapons’ would be recovered from the Bulgarians.?°° 

The offensive was ill-starred from the outset. The thaw set in at the end of 
February, and it poured with rain. The few approach roads were choked with 
vehicles, which Soviet reconnaissance planes could not fail to spot. In any case, the 
Soviet general staff had been reliably informed about the forthcoming German 
operation since the end of February. Huge stretches of land were under water. This 
seemed to be a particularly bad omen, since German offensives in Transdanubia 
had already been prevented or strongly hampered by thaw and melting snow on 
three occasions: the first time in December 1944, when Operation LATE VINTAGE 
could not be launched; the second time during Operation SOUTH WIND, when the 
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Table V.vu.13. Relative strength of forces at the beginning of the offensive in Transdanubia 
on 6 March 1945 


Divisions Tanks and Troops (ration 
assault guns strength) 


Army Group South* 25 595 297,903 
3rd Ukrainian Front (excl. 9th Guards Army)** 55 407 465,000 


*Most works (e.g. Geschichte des Groffen Vaterlindischen Krieges, v. 226) give the figures for the whole army group, 
despite the fact that 13 of the 18 divisions in the group faced a different Soviet army front. On the figures for Army 
Group South, see Ungvary, A magyar honvédség, 452 and 568; **Grif sekretnosti sniat, 228. 


effectiveness of German armour was severely reduced by flooding; and the third 
time when flooding forced C-in-C South-East to move Operation FOREST DEVIL 
away from the Osijek area to Donji Mihojlac.??? The German staffs already had a 
great deal of experience of the Hungarian territory and weather in the precise area 
where it was planned to launch the offensive. However, it was decided to go 
ahead with the plan, despite previous experience and warnings from a number of 
Hungarian officers, who pointed out that the banks of the Sarviz were unsuitable 
for an attack by armoured forces at this time of year. As an alternative measure, 
Army Detachment Balck introduced ‘road court-martials’, which were to ‘deliver 
summary judgement on anyone responsible for repairing the roads who failed to 
do his duty’ .3°° 

Apart from tanks and assault guns, the attacking forces were weaker in every 
respect. The enemy superiority in artillery appeared particularly overwhelming. 
Sixth Armoured Army only had about 400 cannon to deploy in its 40-kilometre 
attack sector, whereas the Soviet defenders had up to 65 cannon and grenade 
launchers at their disposal for every kilometre of the front, that is, 6% times 
as many. The only Hungarian units deployed were 25th Infantry Division, a 
20th Infantry Division regimental unit, and the Hungarian artillery units already 
incorporated. 

The Soviet side also had problems to contend with. The defensive positions were 
only 25 to 40 kilometres deep. The terrain was split up by two water barriers, Lake 
Balaton and Lake Velence, which greatly reduced the room for manoeuvre. The 
difficulty of getting supplies to 3rd Ukrainian Front across the Danube was another 
weak point, which had already had an adverse effect during KONRAD III. A decisive 
remedy was needed, since the four existing military bridges were not enough, so the 
Soviet forces constructed a rope-bridge over the Danube as well. The supply 
infrastructure was supplemented by a pipeline and a ferry, and large depots were 
established on both sides of the Danube. In this way, Tolbukhin managed to ensure 
supplies of ammunition and fuel throughout the defensive battle, whereas two 


299 KTB H.Gr. Siid, ‘Fernschreiben OB Siidost an H.Gr. Siid’, annexes 22 Feb. 1945, HL 
microfilm 630, Nos. 7213780-1. 

300 KTB H.Gr. Siid, Mar. 1945 (first half), HL microfilm 631, No. 7214135, daily report 3 Mar. 
1945; Maier, Drama zwischen Budapest und Wien, 185-91. 
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months earlier the lack of supplies had been fatal for his troops. The defensive 
system was built up to a particularly dense concentration of 2,500 to 3,000 anti- 
tank mines and 65 cannon and grenade launchers per kilometre in the sectors of 
main effort. Independent anti-tank regiments from the Stavka reserves were 
brought in, raising the level of anti-tank defence to 28 anti-tank cannon per 
kilometre.?°! 

The Soviet forces established three defence lines and a number of intermediate 
positions between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence, moving 27th Army and four 
mobile corps into the second line.°* Soviet reconnaissance had followed the 
German advance, so Tolbukhin was able to position his forces without risk of 
error. He massed 64 per cent of his artillery between the two lakes in the path of 
Sixth Armoured Army’s main thrust. On 3 March, that is, three days before the 
beginning of the German offensive, 3rd Ukrainian Front was already able to report 
that the necessary regrouping had been completed.#°3 The model for the defensive 
measures was the tank battle in the Kursk salient, where the Soviet command had 
already dealt successfully with a qualitatively superior enemy.>% 

The only weak point in the Soviet defence was the front between the Drava and 
Lake Balaton. Here too, the terrain was not much more favourable. If the entire 
Sixth Armoured Army was deployed, this was the most likely point for a break- 
through, especially as Tolbukhin’s reserves were not positioned behind this section 
of the front. However, oddly enough, the idea was not mooted in the plans for 
SPRING AWAKENING. The planners contented themselves with the limited attack by 
Second Armoured Army. 

The attack by C-in-C South-East started first, at 01.00 on 6 March 1945. 
Second Armoured Army launched its attack soon afterwards at Nagybajom, with 
relatively limited forces, but it was initially unable to make any headway. The main 
force struck between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence at 04.00. However, I Cavalry 
Corps gained no ground, and I SS Armoured Corps too was only able, with 
difficulty, to advance 2 kilometres. II SS Armoured Corps did not join in the 
operation at first, because it was not yet fully prepared. Tanks and heavy vehicles 
remained stuck in the mud. As Dietrich observed in his daily report: “The roads are 
catastrophic.’3°> An additional operation by assault troops had no result, apart from 
heavy losses among the troops themselves. III Armoured Corps too gained little 
ground. The operation was clearly a failure. 

The nervous mood of the army group was heightened on the first day of 
the operation by misleading reports from II SS Armoured Corps.3°° The corps 
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Table V.vi.14. Breakdown of German and Hungarian units in the Carpathian Basin on 6 


March 1945 


Divisions 


Corps 


Armies Under rehabilitation, en 
route, or under formation 


320th P. Inf. Div. 

Hun. 5th Res.Div. (parts) 
Hun. 16th InfiDiv. 

78th P.Inf.Div. 

304th Inf.Div. 


76th Inf. Div. 
15th Inf. Div. 


101st Lt.Inf.Div. 

Hun. 5th Res.Div. (parts) 
Hun. 24th Inf. Div. 

27st P.Inf.Div. 

Kaiser Div.Btln. 

8th. Lt.Inf.Div. 

21 1st P.Inf.Div. 

46th P.Inf. Div. 

Hun. 20th Inf. Div. (parts) 
357th Inf. Div. 


71 1st Inf.Div. 

Hun. 23rd Res.Div. 
96th Inf. Div. 

6th Armd. Div. 
Hun. 1st Cav.Div. 
5th SS Armd.Div. 
3rd SS Armd.Div. 
Hun. 2nd Armd.Div. 
1st. Armd. Div. 

3rd Armd. Div. 
356th Inf. Div. 


2nd SS Armd.Div. 

9th SS Armd.Div. 

23rd Armd.Div. 

44th Inf.Div. 

Ist SS Armd.Div. 

12th SS Armd.Div. 

Hun. 25th Inf:Div. (parts) 
3rd. Cav.Div. 

4th Cav.Div. 

Hun. 25th Inf. Div. (parts) 
Hun. 20th Inf:Div. (parts) 


118th Lt.Inf. Div. 
92nd Armd. Inf. Div. 
13th SS Mtn.Div. 
71st Inf. Div. 

Ist P.Mtn.Div. 

16th SS Armd. Inf. Div. 


XXXIX Mtn. 
(Hun. V) 


XXIX, 


(Hun. 27th Lt. 
Inf. Div.) 


LXXxII 


‘Feldherrnhalle’ 


Hun. VHUI 
(Hun. 3rd) 


IV SS Armd. 


I Armd. 


II SS Armd. 


I SS Armd. 


I Cav. 
Hun. II 


XXII 


LXVIII 


13th Armd.Div. 
First Armd. 37th SS Cav.Div. 
232nd Armd.Div. 
(parts Hun. 1st) Armd.Inf.Div. FFH 
153rd Field 
Training Division 
Hun. ‘Szent Laszld’ Inf. Div. 
Eighth Hun. Ist Mtn.Div. 


(parts Hun. 1st) 


Sixth 


(Balck) 


Sixth Armd. 


(Dietrich) 


Second Armd. 


(Angelis) 
(Hun. 8th Repl. 
Div.) 


Note: See Table V.vi.13. ‘Relative strength of forces at the beginning of the offensive in Transdanubia on 


6 March 1945’. 
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repeatedly reported the start of its attack, but there was no sign of it. It finally went 
into action in the evening. The reason for the delay was most probably that 
assembly was not yet complete. A substantial part of Sixth Armoured Army, around 
290 tanks and assault guns, did not arrive until 13 March.3°” However, this did not 
have particularly serious consequences, because the weather conditions made it 
almost impossible to deploy the available tanks in any case. 

Further breaches were made in the Soviet defence system on 7 March, but 
progress was so slow that there could clearly be no question of an operational 
breakthrough. Army Group South still hoped that ‘the attack will [...] gradually 
eat through the defences, as it did yesterday’.?°® Wohler was nevertheless obliged to 
note that the enemy had not yet deployed his operational reserves ‘at the front’, but 
was holding them back. By 10 March the German attack in the south had managed 
to gain some ground, reaching the Sid canal in two places, at Simontornya 
and Mezékomarom. But the attacks in the direction of the Danube were unsuc- 
cessful. There the Soviet defence held firmly to its positions on the Sarviz canal. By 
11 March the sappers had removed 20,917 mines, but the attackers were still 
unable to exploit their greatest advantage, their modern armour, on account of the 
weather. Hitler was getting very nervous, and Sixth Armoured Army was required 
to produce additional ‘Fihrer reports’ for him, every day, on the losses of men, 
tanks, and assault guns. 

Meanwhile, the situation was becoming serious for Tolbukhin too. Sixth 
Armoured Army’s slow but steady advance led him to overestimate the enemy. 
On 9 March he sought the Stavka’s permission to deploy the 9th Guards Army in 
the defences. He also suggested that it might be necessary for him to move to the 
other side of the Danube with his staff, or perhaps even with the entire army front. 
This suggestion is all the more difficult to understand as Tolbukhin still had 
reserves at his disposal, and Sixth Armoured Army had not even reached the 
rear defence lines. Stalin replied to this request in person, in his own distinctive 
style, slowly but raising his voice: ‘Comrade Tolbukhin, if you are thinking of 
prolonging the war for another five or six months, then by all means order your 
troops to move back. It will undoubtedly be quieter there. But I don’t think that is 
what you want. The defence must therefore be conducted on the left bank of the 
Danube, and you too should remain there with your staff.’3!° 


307 KTB H.Gr. Siid, BAMA RH19V/62, ‘Fiihrermeldung iiber Verluste und Panzerlage’, 
according to which Sixth Armoured Army had altogether 979 tanks and assault guns on 13 March 
1945, a further 43 having been lost since the attack was launched. On 8 March 1945 the 
‘Fihrermeldung’ had reported 687 tanks and assault guns. 

308 KTB H.Gr. Siid, March 1945 (first half), daily report 6 Mar. 1945, HL microfilm 630, Nos. 
7214159-61; Maier, Drama zwischen Budapest und Wien, 217. 

309 By 11 March Sixth Armoured Army had reported the destruction of 34 Soviet tanks, which 
means that Tolbukhin still had at least 373 tanks and assault guns available. As of 10 March Tolbukhin 
had not deployed V Cavalry Corps, VII Mechanized Corps, or XVIII and XXIII Armoured Corps at 
all, or only partially. 
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Stalin was right. Although conditions on the roads began to improve after 12 March, 
by then the German offensive had already ground to a halt.3!! The German forces 
had advanced 40 kilometres at most, over a width of 25 to 30 kilometres, and were 
still more than 20 kilometres from the Danube. Even if they managed to reach the 
river, they would not be much nearer to achieving the aim of the offensive. Tolbukhin’s 
troops stood to the south and north of the breakthrough area, in some places still in 
the second defensive line. And between Sidfok and Pincehely in the south and Lake 
Velence, the German forces had not reached the third defensive line at all. 

The balance-sheet of the latest German operation was therefore extremely 
negative. In the first week Army Group South lost 12,358 dead, wounded, 
or missing (German troops alone). Tank losses were small in comparison (31 out 
of a total of 1,796, of which 722 were operational),?!* but that merely shows 
that armour could not be deployed. The offensive cost Tolbukhin 32,899 men 
altogether, that is, more than twice as many,*!3 and 3rd Ukrainian Front lost 152 
tanks and 415 anti-tank cannon.3!4 This reflects badly on 3rd Ukrainian Front, as 
the defender always has the advantage in a deeply staggered defensive system. 

The fortunes of war had finally turned in favour of the Red Army. On 14 March 
disturbing news began to arrive from the area of operations of IV SS Armoured 
Corps and the Hungarian 3rd Army. They reported heavy enemy motorized traffic 
of up to 1,000 vehicles. German air reconnaissance confirmed these findings.3!° 
Army Group South and Sixth Armoured Army would have preferred to cease their 
attack and regroup at Székesfehérvar, in order to meet the impending Soviet 
counter-attack and to make better use of their own troops’ offensive capabilities. 
Also, the terrain east of the Sdrviz canal was likely to be in a better state. However, 
everyone seems to have known that Hitler would not approve this regrouping. As 
expected, he refused to grant the army group’s request and insisted that the attack 
continue. This decision suited the Soviet command, as the attacking units were 
taking more and more risks and getting further and further away from their Lake 
Balaton—Lake Velence starting position.>!© Sixth Armoured Army secretly began 
preparations to regroup I SS Armoured Corps south of Székesfehérvar. Hitler finally 
approved the regrouping at 21.30 on 15 March. But, by then, it was already too late. 

Balck did not take the danger of the Soviet offensive seriously. Apart from a few 
splinter units, he had not positioned any German reserves in the Vértes mountain 
passages.3!7 The mountains were defended only by the Hungarian 1st Cavalry 


311 KTB H.Gr. Siid, Mar. 1945 (first half), daily report 13 Feb. 1945, HL microfilm 630, 
No. 7214284. 
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No. 7214391. 

315 KTB H.Gr. Siid, Mar. 1945 (first half), daily report 14 Mar. 1945, HL microfilm 630, Nos. 
721428991 and 7214295. 
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Division and the Hungarian 2nd Armoured Division. The terrain was not suitable 
for an armoured breakthrough. However, once its forces got through the moun- 
tains the Soviet command was able to break through on both sides, through the 
passages between the Vértes mountains and the Bakony mountains at Mor, and 
between the Vértes mountains and the Gerecse mountains at Tatabdnya, and 
deploy its armour en masse without endangering its rear communications. 

Considering the successes that a single German armoured division could achieve 
in good weather and on well-chosen terrain (20th Armoured Division alone had 
sufficed to stop an attack by the entire 6th Guards Armoured Army in January 
1945, and IV SS Armoured Corps had destroyed nearly all of Tolbukhin’s mobile 
forces in Operation KONRAD III), the decision to deploy a vast armada of tanks 
seems highly irresponsible on the part of the German command. Army Group 
South had 1,796 tanks in all on 15 March, but 1,024 of them were under repair— 
further proof that it was a bad plan to deploy them.?!8 The three battalions of King 
Tiger tanks deployed on this occasion were hardly used at all in the attacks.!° Sixth 
Armoured Army had only 957 armoured personnel carriers at its disposal on 
13 March (a further 205 were under short-term repair, and 123 under long-term 
repair). It is telling that only one such vehicle had been written off up to that date, 
which means that this effective offensive weapon was not used at all.3?° The 
amount of force expended in the operation is shown strikingly by the fact that 
some 30 per cent of all German armoured vehicles were deployed in spriNG 
AWAKENING. In normal circumstances this massive force could have achieved 
successes similar to those of the Red Army’s offensive at Iasi-Chisinau in August 
1944 or its offensive from the Baranéw bridgehead in January 1945. But, fortu- 
nately for all involved, this wrong-headed deployment of forces by the German 
command helped to hasten the end of the war itself. 


The Soviet Counter-Strike: The Offensive against Vienna and Bratislava 


On 16 March the area north of Székesfehérvar was covered in thick mist. It started 
to clear only around midday, thus delaying the Soviet attack for a few hours. The 
Soviet plan for the operation had originally foreseen a two-pronged attack, with 
2nd Ukrainian Front attacking at the point of concentration in the direction of 
Bratislava, while Tolbukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Front advanced on Vienna. Stalin 
changed these plans on 9 March by assigning 9th Guards Army to Tolbukhin’s 
army front.>?! As an incentive to further resistance during the defence against 
SPRING AWAKENING, Stalin had already held out to Tolbukhin the prospect of 
winning the laurels for the conquest of Vienna. Now 4th and 9th Guards Armies 
were to attack between Zémoly and Székesfehérvar along a 31-kilometre-wide line, 


318 BA-MA, Map RH-2 Ost, 15 Mar. 1945. 
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in order to cut off the German Sixth Armoured Army’s advance between Lake 
Balaton and Lake Velence. 

The attackers’ superiority in artillery was overwhelming, with 5,425 cannon and 
grenade launchers deployed along the 31-kilometre line. All that the defenders 
could muster in response to this mass of artillery were 14 cannon and grenade 
launchers per kilometre. The Soviet superiority was 12% to 1.322 The plan was for 
Malinovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Front to break through the front with 46th Army and 
6th Guards Armoured Army at Csdkvar, between the Vértes and Gerecse moun- 
tains, and extend the attack towards Komarom—Gyér. The attacking armies were 
almost at full strength, with 80 men on average in the 4th Guards Army rifle 
companies, and 140 in the 9th Guards Army rifle companies?*?— equivalent to the 
battalion strength of many German and Hungarian divisions at the time. The 3rd 
Ukrainian Front units deployed in the attack comprised more than 745,600 men in 
all, and 2nd Ukrainian Front, which was to attack north of the Danube, had 
272,200 men at its disposal.3*4 This fighting force was supported by close on 1,600 
tanks and assault guns, though most of them belonged to the reserve or were 
deployed against Sixth Armoured Army.3”° More armoured forces were brought in 
during the offensive, but it is impossible to give exact figures as the records are 
missing. In carrying out his earlier defensive mission, Tolbukhin had been obliged 
to position all his mobile corps between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence, so they 
could not take part immediately in the extension of the attack. 

The Soviet attack on 16 March made rapid progress north of Zamoly, where 
there were only weak Hungarian units holding the front, but IV SS Armoured 
Corps managed at first to hold its positions to the south. On the German side, it 
was claimed that the reason for the breakthrough was that the Hungarian hussars 
‘ran away’. There is no basis for that claim. The hussars division and the Hungarian 
2nd Armoured Army launched several counter-attacks that same day, even 
though they were hopelessly outnumbered.*”° By the evening, the centre of Army 


Table V.vi.15. Relative strength of forces at the beginning of the Vienna Offensive 
Operation between Lake Balaton and the Danube on 16 March 1945 


Divisions Tank and assault guns Troops 
Army Group South 25 772 270,000 
2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts 77 approx. 1,250 1,171,800 
322 Zakharov, Délkelet- és Kozép Eurépa felszabaditdsa, 314. 323 Tbid. 315. 
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Detachment Balck’s defence in the Vértes mountains had been smashed over a 
width of 30 kilometres and to a depth of 10 kilometres.3?” This breakthrough in 
the narrows at Mor was also secured from the north by the destruction of the 
Hungarian defensive front in the Vértes mountains, so the attack could now be 
extended. Stalin thereupon personally ordered Malinovsky, who could not conceal 
his bitter resentment at the decision,??° to let Tolbukhin have 6th Guards Ar- 
moured Army so that he could extend the success in his sector. 6th Guards 
Armoured Army was to join 9th Guards Army and encircle Székesfehérvar from 
the north. However, this last-minute regrouping meant that 6th Guards Armoured 
Army could not be deployed until 19 March—a delay that was to have fateful 
repercussions for the Soviet operation. 

The situation became even more acute in the course of 16 March. The attack by 
the Soviet 46th Army began and the first battalions were already breaking through 
the positions held by the Hungarian 23rd Reserve Division, Combat Group 
Ameiser, and 96th Infantry Division, at Tatabanya in the narrows between the 
Vértes and Gerecse mountains. By the evening they had penetrated the German— 
Hungarian positions to a depth of 10 kilometres. 

The OKH was very slow to react. Guderian did not notice the impending danger 
until the next day, when he ordered ‘a fundamental revision of all plans’.°?? At first 
Hitler could not be persuaded to change his mind, and would not allow 16th SS 
Armoured Infantry Division to be withdrawn from Second Armoured Army and 
assigned to Army Detachment Balck, as requested. He also insisted that the army 
group ‘telex a situation report’ on the latest use of I SS Armoured Corps north of 
Lake Velence.43° While this protracted war of words between Fiihrer headquarters 
and Army Group South was going on, the Soviet spearheads crossed the line on the 
Vértes mountain ridge. Army Detachment Balck again laid the blame on the 
Hungarians, who had allegedly withdrawn into the Vértes mountains ‘without 
any enemy pressure’.4! In fact, the Hungarian positions had been ploughed up by 
a hurricane of artillery fire and overrun by several army corps. Some units of 1st 
Hussars Division had been totally destroyed by the fury of the attack. 

In this situation, Sixth Armoured Army planned to launch a northward counter- 
attack from the Székesfehérvar area with I and II Armoured Corps and 356th 
Infantry Division, so as to cut the Soviet spearheads’ rear communications. Even at 
this point, Balck still did not really grasp the situation. He suggested that it would 
be better to launch the counter-attack from the Bicske area, north of the Vértes 
mountains, which would have meant losing two days. This risk was ‘still worth 
taking [...]. If necessary, [...] the battle of annihilation [sic] would have to be 
fought to the west of the Vértes mountains.’ The battle of annihilation was 
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already being waged against Army Detachment Balck, and had been for the past 
two days! Balck’s lack of realism is also shown by the report he sent on 17 March: 
‘Enemy breakthrough prevented so far.’333 However, Wohler had already noted 
on 15 March that, ‘in assessing the situation, General Balck displays his usual 
optimism, even when misplaced’.*34 

On 18 March Hitler finally gave permission to withdraw II SS Armoured Corps 
and regroup in the direction of Székesfehérvar. The regrouping of 356th Infantry 
Division and 6th Armoured Division took place at the same time. The gap to the 
west of the Vértes mountains was to be secured for the time being by a blocking line 
manned by 325th Assault Gun Brigade, brought in from Eighth Army, and 
responsibility for the combat action of the reinforcements brought in there was 
to be taken over by the staff of XXXXIII Army Corps (also from Eighth Army). 
It was decided that Sixth Armoured Army should take over Army Detachment 
Balck’s front line. In return, Balck was given command of Sixth Armoured Army’s 
intact front between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence.*#* 

This ‘juggling’ with command posts, and Balck’s uncooperative attitude in 
particular, naturally had an adverse effect on the army group command.*° Because 
of the regrouping, strong combat units were sometimes out of action at the very 
height of the crisis, and the Soviet forces advanced even faster as a result. The front 
collapsed like a house of cards. In the meantime, Tolbukhin’s divisions had already 
outflanked Székesfehérvar, and were thrusting into the area where the regrouped 
Sixth Armoured Army units were being assembled. The attack launched by 6th 
Guards Armoured Army on 19 March was also immediately effective. The army 
thrust westwards, threatening Varpalota and tying the ring round Sixth Armoured 
Army and Army Detachment Balck over a stretch of 10 kilometres. Had the army 
been deployed on the first day of the offensive Tolbukhin’s plan might have 
worked, given the Soviet material superiority. The terrain appeared to be eminently 
suitable for a ‘battle of Cannae’, in that Lake Balaton left very little room for 
withdrawal. If the plan succeeded, the front would collapse immediately, and 
Tolbukhin’s troops would reach the Reich frontier even faster. The German 
command even helped things along at first, by leaving it until the next day to 
evacuate the pocket, which, as a result of serious errors on the part of the Soviet 
command, was not completely enclosed.33” Meanwhile, the Soviet 46th Army was 
encircling the Hungarian 3rd Army, with two German divisions and a Hungarian 
division, in the Esztergom—Komarom area. This involved a landing operation by 
the Soviet fleet, in which parts of 83rd Marine Infantry landed behind the 
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bridgehead, but this operation was successfully blocked. The German—Hungarian 
group managed to withdraw to the north bank, with over 20,000 men, in the 
course of the next few days, but it was a close-run thing.33®° This was the fourth 
time the troops of 96th Infantry Division had crossed the Danube in three months. 

On 21 March Gruppenfihrer Karl Ullrich (Sth SS Armoured Division) surren- 
dered Székesfehrvar, despite the Fiihrer order to the contrary. The city had lost its 
strategic significance long ago as a result of developments in the area round 
Varpalota, and the Soviet V Guards Armoured Corps tanks were already standing 
30 kilometres to the west of Hajmaskér. With 1st SS Armoured Division ‘Leib- 
standarte’ now under attack from the rear, IV SS Armoured Corps was also 
threatened with encirclement. Neither Hitler nor the OKH were prepared to face 
facts. The head of the operations division noted that there was a danger ‘that things 
might begin to slip if the city was surrendered. Besides, nowhere on the whole of 
the eastern front was the balance of forces as favourable as in Army Group South’s 
sector [...]. The Fithrer was already annoyed that the Sixth Armoured Army 
attack had not produced better results.’33° Guderian too was bitterly disappointed, 
and infuriated by the ponderous and negligent conduct of the command author- 
ities. In his view, that—and that alone—was responsible for the lack of success. 
As he told the chief of staff of Army Group South: “The commanders need a plain 
talking-to.’ Hitler and Wohler were still insisting that not an inch of ground was to 
be given up without a struggle. Despite these orders, the Sixth Armoured Army 
grouping south-west of Lake Balaton, which was the most threatened, took the 
appropriate military action of gradually withdrawing north-west. Strangely enough, 
the officer responsible for this action was not punished, even though he had 
disobeyed the ‘Fiihrer order’. 

By 22 March the connection with the seven German divisions caught in the trap 
had been reduced to a corridor only 2.5 to 3 kilometres wide. Disaster loomed.3“° 
9th SS Armoured Division managed to keep the corridor open until the bulk of the 
German troops had got back to their own lines, although most of their heavy 
weapons were lost in the process. 44th Infantry Division “Hoch- und Deutsch- 
meister’ and 1st Armoured Division were able to break out of the pocket on 23 
March. The intensity of the fighting is shown by the fact that the SS Armoured 
Regiment deployed in the area shot down no fewer than 108 enemy tanks. The 
‘Hoch- und Deutschmeister’ Division was almost completely wiped out during the 
breakout. Its commander, Lt.-Gen. Hans-Giinther von Rost, also lost his life. 

The Red Army had now broken through the front and smashed Sixth Armoured 
Army. Despite the failure of the encirclement, Tolbukhin was in a position, 
following the first success in the Vienna Offensive Operation, to embark immedi- 
ately on the second phase, that is, to pursue the enemy into the Vienna area. Since 
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the Iasi-Chisinau Operation, the plan for the two Soviet army fronts to continue 
their campaigns without a break had consistently failed, as shown by the battles for 
Debrecen and Budapest, and in the Ipoly valley. The present success had been 
achieved by sparing 9th Guards Army and 6th Guards Armoured Army earlier. Asa 
result, the two Soviet fronts were able to conduct a classic operation in depth.34! 
There was also a particular reason for moving quickly: Stalin was afraid that the 
Wehrmacht forces in Italy would surrender and the western Allies would frustrate 
his plans by advancing to Austria.>4? 

Army Group South’s armies were unable to establish a continuous defensive 
system, and the defensive positions that had been built up and partly completed 
since September 1944 (‘Olga’, ‘Klara’, and ‘Susanne’ in Transdanubia, and the 
‘Reich Defence Line’ on the Hungarian border) were consequently of no use. The 
Reich Defence Line, also known as the South-East Wall, was one of the Nazi 
leadership’s special projects. Prior to 5 November 1944 it had not even been 
decided what its course should be. Military considerations favoured the inclusion 
of Hungarian localities such as Készeg and Sopron, but the local Nazi leadership 
was absolutely opposed to the idea of ‘ethnic comrades’ building fortifications 
outside the borders of Greater Germany. It was finally decided that Bratislava 
and the Lesser Carpathians, as well as the above-mentioned Hungarian localities, 
should be included in the South-East Wall. Since the available German workforce 
was not nearly sufficient to complete the proposed fortifications, the Wehrmacht 
organized a “Hungarian campaign’ to recruit Hungarian sappers and construction 
troops. But the most important potential source of labour was Budapest Jews who 
had not been deported in the summer of 1944. From late November they were 
marched on foot to the Reich border under the control of Hungarian guards. 
On 24 November Eichmann reported that 38,000 ‘work Jews’ had reached the 
Reich border. Special concentration camps for these slave-labourers were set up 
next to the building sites. As well as Jews, people of eleven nations worked on the 
fortifications. 

The reinforcements which Hitler allocated to Army Group South at the end of 
March (297th Infantry Division, 117th Light Infantry Division, and 14th Waffen 
SS Infantry Division) were all intended for Second Armoured Army, to protect the 
Nagykanizsa oilfields. It is little short of a miracle that the German divisions were 
not completely encircled or wiped out during the withdrawal. Balck, Guderian, and 
Wohler all claimed the others were responsible. The Waffen SS and their own men 
were abused as ‘failures’. The SS commanders in turn blamed Balck. This led to the 
commander of 9th SS Armoured Division sending the following radio message to 
Sixth Armoured Army on 23 March: ‘Division [is] completely shattered and 
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exploited to the last man. Request immediate release from Balck unit and reassign- 
ment to Sixth SS Armoured Army.’343 

Those least able to defend themselves against their commanders’ failed strategy 
were the rank and file. By 3 April, orders on the ‘maintenance of discipline’ and the 
summary shooting of ‘shirkers’ had led to the execution, without court martial, of 
more than 500 of their own men in the area of Sixth Armoured Army alone.>44 Any 
and every means of increasing the combat strength was now legitimate: specialists 
and tank crews were handed guns and sent to the foremost lines, regardless of the 
losses that were likely to ensue. Hitler was beside himself with rage over the 
allegedly defeatist attitude of the SS Armoured Divisions, and he ordered Himmler 
to investigate. Himmler accordingly went to Hungary, though he did not venture 
as far as the divisional command posts. On 26 March Hitler flew into a rage on 
receiving Sixth Armoured Army’s request for permission for a further withdrawal. 
His response was to declare that the “Leibstandarte’ Division no longer had the 
right to bear his name. He accordingly issued, through Himmler, the ‘cuff title 
order’ requiring all the men in the division to remove the insignia from their sleeves 
and cuffs. The order was pointless, since the units in question had already removed 
their insignia before the offensive for camouflage purposes.*#? Hitler, looking for 
scapegoats as usual, dismissed Wohler, his chief of staff, the commander-in-chief of 
2nd Armoured Army, de Angelis, and Weichs. Wohler, however, remained in 
office as deputy until 7 April. As Hitler and Guderian had refused to allow an 
organized withdrawal, it was quite impossible to build up a defensive position. And 
the meagre reinforcements that had been sent in to support the front did not 
change the situation. It was impossible to close the gap in the front between Sixth 
Army and Sixth Armoured Army until they reached the Alps. The army group 
command structure descended into chaos. The chain of command changed almost 
every day.4° There was no longer any discernible German strategy. 

The Army Group South divisions lost the bulk of their tanks in the course of 
their withdrawal—in most cases without any involvement by the enemy. Fuel was 
in such short supply that the costly weapons had to be blown up or left standing in 
the road. Whole columns of armoured vehicles were left behind on the northern 
shore of Lake Balaton and in the Bakony mountains.347 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian 
Fronts were even able to form armoured companies of their own with the 
undestroyed armoured vehicles they took as booty.*48 This was entirely due to 
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Hitler’s senseless ‘stand firm’ order, which inevitably resulted in chaotic withdrawal 
and the abandonment of military equipment. 

On 25 March Malinovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Front launched the long-expected 
attack north of the Danube. The defence was particularly weak at this point. 
Malinovsky’s divisions and the Pliyey Group broke through the German— 
Hungarian lines east of Nitra, and by the next day they were already threatening 
Nitra, Ersekujvar, and Komdrom. The defence in this section of the front collapsed 
like a house of cards, and a new front line could only be formed on the German— 
Slovakian border. The fact that this operation was not launched until nine days 
after the start of the offensive in Transdanubia was a serious error on the part of the 
Soviet planners. For, if both operations had been launched at the same time, the 
Hungarian 3rd Army and the north wing of Army Detachment Balck would not 
have been able to avoid encirclement by Tolbukhin’s troops by crossing to the 
north bank of the river, and would have been obliged to surrender earlier. 

On 29 March the Soviet 57th Army too launched an attack, on Second 
Armoured Army. The front was already outflanked by XVII Armoured Corps in 
the north at this point. De Angelis withdrew his troops to the Reich Defence Line 
but lost the connection with Sixth Armoured Army, his neighbour to the north. 3rd 
Ukrainian Front’s advance slowed as a result of the natural obstacles in its way. The 
Soviet spearheads had already reached the Reich Defence Line at Szombathely, 
south of Lake Neusiedl, where they veered north-west with the aim of taking 
Vienna en route. However, the Stavka did not want a second Budapest, and it 
therefore decided on a wide-ranging encirclement operation in which 46th Army, 
II Guards Mechanized Corps, and XXIII Armoured Corps were to advance to the 
Danube, west of Vienna, and establish a bridgehead at Stockerau on the north 
bank. This attack increased the chaos in Army Group South, as there was already a 
50-kilometre gap between Sixth Army and Sixth Armoured Army in the first days 
of April. 

Asa result of the situation, the Honvéd’s combativity was at an all-time low. On 
30 March Col.-Gen. Balck was informed that the ‘Szent Laszlé’ Division had ‘gone 
over to the Russians in its entirety’, and had ‘opened hostilities against the 
Germans’. In fact, only the chief of staff had deliberately let himself be captured 
by the Soviets and had then been forced to call on the Hungarian troops, by 
loudspeaker, to desert. He and another few soldiers were then made to pretend that 
the whole division had gone over, and Balck had clearly fallen for it. 

However, the ‘Szent Laszl6’ Division was still fighting, with I Cavalry Corps, on 
the German side. It was not even under Balck’s command at the time in question. 
He made no attempt to check the information, but issued an order on the same day 
that, in view of this ‘appalling event’, all Hungarian troops in the area covered by 
Sixth Army were to be disarmed and all Hungarian motor vehicles were to be 
handed over to the Wehrmacht. The Hungarian troops and their families were to 
make their way back to their accommodation areas on foot. As a result of this order, 
the departing Hungarians were attacked and robbed in many places. Not only 
weapons, but also food, horses, and personal possessions were requisitioned or 
stolen, with Szdlasi government ministers and a number of Honvéd generals 
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among the victims. The Honvéd ministry protested in vain. Only Col.-Gen. 
Lothar Rendulic issued a circular warning his units to behave better towards the 
Hungarians. The OKW sent a delegation of four generals to the Honvéd minister, 
to apologize on behalf of the Wehrmacht for the attacks that had occurred as a 
result of Balck’s order.34? Meanwhile, the ‘Szent Laszlé’ Division, and numerous 
other units that were not under Balck’s command, continued to fight on the 
German side. 

But there was no stopping the Soviet advance. The first Soviet units crossed the 
Reich border at Klostermarienberg on 29 March. Only parts of the Reich Defence 
Line had been completed, and the forces manning it were weak or non-existent. At 
best, the line was manned by home-guard battalions which, with their training and 
equipment, and the weapons at their disposal, were capable of holding out for a few 
hours at most. For that reason, the home-guard battalions from the Vienna and 
Salzburg military districts had been withdrawn from the Reich Defence Line in 
mid-February, and the men had been put to work in factories or on the land, which 
was thought to make more sense. However, orders were issued on 26 March for the 
line to be manned again. The measure came too late, as the Soviet troops reached 
the Reich Defence Line much faster than the home-guard battalions, which were 
marching there on foot, and the Soviet forces broke through the lines between 
Készeg and Lake Neusiedl.4°° The hilly terrain in this area would have been 
particularly favourable to sustained defence. The fact that this never happened 
can be explained only by the almost total lack of combat-worthy German units. 
Even the Leitha and the other rivers behind it were no obstacle to the Soviet armies. 

On 31 March the tanks of 6th Guards Armoured Army reached Wiener 
Neustadt. Clearly, the Red Army had now perfectly mastered the execution of 
deep operations, as the advancing 6th Guards Armoured Army units circumvented 
the defended strongpoints and exploited the absence of a continuous front to thrust 
forward repeatedly. The Soviet offensive was backed up by in-depth reserves, so the 
elimination of the few German hedgehog strongpoints was no problem. Wiener 
Neustadt was approached from three sides on the following day. The defenders did 
not allow themselves to be encircled, preferring to evacuate the town, which was 
already in ruins as a result of earlier Allied air raids. 

On 1 April the Stavka ordered Tolbukhin to advance into Styria to the western 
border of the intended Soviet occupation zone. But the main attack was directed at 
Vienna, which was to be encircled from the west. Bratislava, a ‘fortified place’, was 
virtually undefended and fell on 4 April.3°! The front shifted to the Slovak—Czech 
border and the Lesser Carpathians. By 5 April the first Soviet armoured spearheads 
had reached Pressbaum, 20 kilometres west of Vienna, and the encirclement of the 
city had begun. 

On 6 April the Soviet 6th Guards Armoured Army reached the Danube at Tulln, 
thus encircling Vienna from the north as well. The city was not declared a ‘fortified 
place’, despite the fact that Hitler had insisted it must be defended. Lt.-Gen. Rudolf 
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von Biinau had been appointed military commander of Vienna on 3 April.3>? 
There were hardly any troops in the city, the only forces at Biinau’s disposal being 
two Sixth Armoured Army divisions that were in the process of withdrawing, and a 
few splinter units. Altogether, he only had about 40,000 men and 26 operational 
tanks and assault guns. Biinau later wrote that ‘the idea of mounting a successful 
defence of the city at all, or even holding it for some time, had to be ruled out from 
the start’.3°> The other commanders were of the same opinion. Dietrich joked that 
his armoured army bore the number six because it had ‘only six operational tanks’. 
He was exaggerating, of course, but the army was only a shadow of its former 
self.3°4 Dietrich also told Biinau that he was not thinking of defending the city. The 
Reich leader and Reich defence commissar, Baldur von Schirach, on the other 
hand, planned to adopt the so-called ALRZ procedure (an acronym of Auflockerung, 
Lahmung, Raiumung, Zerstérung, that is: break up, paralyse, clear out, destroy). All 
fire brigades were accordingly moved out of the burning city. And when the mayor, 
Hanns Blaschke, suggested to Schirach that it was time to stop fighting, since all of 
the city’s water supplies were now in Russian hands and the people could not be 
expected to hold out without water, Schirach threatened to have him shot. 

Pessimism as to the possibility of defending Vienna was not based solely on 
the weakness of the forces available, but on a realistic and responsible assessment 
of the situation. It was clear that the city would be completely encircled from the 
north-west and the east within a matter of days. The Soviet 46th Army, with 
152 tanks and 70,000 troops, had crossed the Danube 20 kilometres west of 
Bratislava without any opposition worth mentioning, thereby increasing the 
pressure on the defending forces’ northern flank after 7 April.°°° In crossing 
the Danube, 46th Army had also rolled up the favourable defensive position on 
the Morava from the south. The Soviet command was also well aware of the 
‘nightmare of Budapest’. On 6 April Tolbukhin had dropped leaflets containing 
an appeal to the people of Vienna which deliberately invoked the horrific events 
in the Hungarian capital: “The retreating German troops want to turn Vienna 
into a battlefield, as they did in Budapest. Vienna and its inhabitants are thus 
threatened with the same destruction, the same horrors of war that the Germans 
inflicted on Budapest and its people.’3°° The German commanders in Vienna 
were also determined to avoid a second Budapest, as well as to avoid capitulation 
to the Red Army. 

Unofficial attempts were also made to solve the dilemma and spare Vienna. 
A resistance group led by Biinau’s quartermaster-general, Major Carl Szokoll, made 
plans, under the code-name Operation RADETZKY, to surrender the city to the Soviet 
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army without resistance.>°” For that purpose, Szokoll forged an order to evacuate 
the city immediately without a fight. The group contacted the Soviet army on 
2 April, and on 4 April the conspirators’ plan took off. In the night of 5 to 6 April 
Szokoll reached an agreement with Col.-Gen. Vasily V. Glagolev in Purkersdorf 
and then returned to the city. But three officers were arrested by the SS and, on 
8 April, they were publicly hanged as ‘traitors’ at the Florisdorf bridge in the 
presence of Skorzeny. However, the SS did not have time to discover the full 
extent of the conspiracy. 

For the defence of the city, the problem was that it was not clear which emergency 
and home-guard units could still be trusted. Vienna could no longer be held. 

On 7 April Tolbukhin’s troops penetrated the inner city, captured the southern 
railway station, and fought for the arsenal. By this time, 50 per cent of the city had 
already been taken.*°® The defence force was strengthened by the arrival of the 
‘Fithrer’ Infantry Division in Vienna, but on 10 April the section of the city up to 
the Danube canal was evacuated, because there were increasingly clear signs of an 
impending encirclement from the east, so this division too had to be taken out of 
the city again. Within three days all the districts up to the Danube canal were 
occupied by the Soviet army. The Nazi measures to destroy the city were prevented 
by the resistance. The Red Army managed to take the Reich bridge and other 
bridges over the Danube without any trouble. The home-guard and emergency 
units were no longer prepared to fight. Many allowed themselves to be persuaded 
by the population to remove their uniforms and go into hiding. The OKW was 
resigned, noting in its war diary that a part of the Viennese population had ‘lost its 
grip’.>°? On 13 April I SS Armoured Corps evacuated the last buildings in Vienna. 
And on the same day the Stavka issued its new instructions for Malinovsky’s and 
Tolbukhin’s army fronts. 6th Guards Armoured Army was again placed under the 
command of 2nd Ukrainian Front, which was assigned the task of capturing Brno, 
while 3rd Ukrainian Front’s mechanized units were to prepare the next strike, in 
the direction of St Pélten. 9th Guards Army was again held in reserve, as a 
precaution. To all appearances, the Soviet command’s immediate concern was to 
secure military control of its allotted sphere of interest. That is the only explanation 
for the fact that the offensive was not continued westwards with full force after 
reaching St Pélten. 

The losses sustained by Army Group South can only be estimated, as archival 
records are missing. Most of the armoured vehicles, probably over 1,000 tanks, fell 
into Soviet hands during the withdrawal. Only a fraction were destroyed in battle. 
Tens of thousands of Hungarian troops surrendered or were taken prisoner. 
According to their status reports, the divisions lost 20 to 50 per cent of their 
personnel strength in the fighting. 

Meanwhile, fighting in the territory of the ‘Ostmark’ continued. The main 
points of concentration of the Soviet attacks, in addition to the Danube valley, 
were the valleys of the Raab and the Mur. In the first weeks of April, Hitler ordered 
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Table V.vu.16. Losses in the Vienna Offensive Operation (16 March to 15 April 1945) 


Tanks and Cannon and Troops (killed, 
assault guns grenade launchers + wounded, or missing) 
2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts and 603 764 177,745 
Ist Bulgarian Army* 
Army Group South** 1,345 2,250 130,000 


(prisoners only) 


*Grif sekretnosti sniat, 217-18, 372. The figures for 2nd Ukrainian Front include only the losses of 6th Guards 
Armoured Army and 46th Army. Soviet historians do not regard the operations north of the Danube as part of the 
Vienna Offensive Operation, even though the Pliyev Group (1st Guards Mechanized Cavalry Group), the 7th 
Army, and parts of the 53rd Army had encircled Vienna from the north. Their losses are attributed to the Bratislava— 
Brno Offensive. In that operation 2nd Ukrainian Front reported 79,596 men killed, wounded, or missing between 
25 April and 5 May 1945 (Grif sekretnosti sniat, 228); **Geschichte des Grofven Vaterlindischen Krieges, v. 254. The 
Soviet figures may also include some armoured personnel carriers. 


more units to be brought up to Army Group South from Italy and from the reserves 
(710th Infantry Division, four assault artillery brigades, 2nd Army Armoured 
Infantry Brigade, 10th Paratroop Division), with the point of concentration on 
St Pélten. But even these reinforcements could not hold the front. 3rd Ukrainian 
Front took St Pélten on 16 April. It should be noted that the German divisions 
were still capable of launching counter-attacks, despite the losses they had suffered. 
Thus, for example, Combat Group Peiper and Biinau’s corps managed to retake a 
number of towns and villages west of St Pélten. 

Sixth Armoured Army’s front line bulged far to the west in the Vienna woods 
between St Pélten and Miirzzuschlag, so Tolbukhin endeavoured to push south 
from the St Pélten area after 18 April, move in on Sixth Armoured Army’s front 
from the rear, and bring about its collapse. However, the point of concentration of 
the hostilities shifted to the north. The Soviet 6th Guards Armoured Army and 
4th Guards Army were preparing for the attack on the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, with the result that the fighting south of the Danube died down from 
20 April. 

That same day the military command of the Wehrmacht was divided into two 
groups, North (A) and South (B). The staff of Command Group South, under 
Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, was moved to Berchtesgaden. Four days later, 
Kesselring was appointed commander-in-chief of Army Group South, which was 
renamed ‘Army Group Ostmark’. According to a breakdown dated 9 May 1945, its 
estimated ration strength was 450,000, not counting the Hungarian troops,>°° of 
whom there must have been well over 100,000 at the time. With the Americans 
already approaching Passau, a western front needed to be established as well, and 
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2nd SS Armoured Division was designated for the purpose. But this proved 
impossible, as the situation was hopeless. 

The German and Hungarian commanders’ most important task at this point was 
to ensure that their men did not fall into Soviet captivity. On 7 May, when the 
unconditional surrender of all German forces was signed at Reims, the Army Group 
South high command was taken prisoner by the Americans. Its last official act was 
to transfer command to Sixth Armoured Army and pass on the terms of surrender. 
The divisions were ordered to move west across the Enns by the morning of 9 May 
at the latest, and surrender to the American troops. Most of the men managed to do 
so, but the bulk of 3rd SS Armoured Division was quickly handed over to the 
Soviet army by the US command. Several of C-in-C South-East’s units shared the 
same momentous fate, including, for example, XV (Cossack) Cavalry Corps, whose 
men laid down their arms in the Gail valley. 


The End of the War and a Fresh Start 


In this section of the front, the end of the war had widely differing consequences for 
those involved. The hardest hit were probably the Soviet citizens who had fled their 
country, and who were now punished collectively by deportation to concentration 
camps. Many of them, in fear of reprisals, committed suicide before they were caught. 
Germans living in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and Hungarians resi- 
dent in the first two countries and Romania, were the victims of revenge excesses. 
They were dispossessed and, in some cases, driven out or murdered.?°! Austria was 
occupied by the Allies and remained under Allied occupation for ten years. 
Hungary lost 40 per cent of its national assets. In percentage terms, Hungary’s 
human losses were highest after those of the Soviet Union, Poland, Germany, and 
Yugoslavia.*°? Of a total population of 14.6 million (post-1941 national borders), 
approximately 340,000 to 360,000 deaths were recorded for members of the armed 
forces, and 590,000 for civilians.*°> The latter included 450,000 to 490,000 
persons persecuted and murdered as Jews. Some 20,000 civilians in Hungary 
were killed in Allied air raids, which lasted for only seven months. This relatively 
high figure shows that the measures taken to protect the civilian population were 
wholly inadequate, since the Allies did not conduct a total bombing campaign 
in Hungary as they did in Germany. About 30,000 civilians were killed during 
military operations. More than 690,000 members of the armed forces and 290,000 
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civilians ended up as prisoners of war—56 per cent of the troops, and almost all the 
civilians—in the Soviet Union. By 1956 only 419,000 of these prisoners had 
returned to Hungary. Several tens of thousands were released in neighbouring 
states. Some 11,500 troops were handed over to the new Hungarian army in 
Hungary in 1945. It is still not clear what became of the remaining 105,000 to 
155,000 prisoners.*°4 The last prisoner of war, Andras Thoma, finally returned 
home only in 2001.3° 

Hungary was occupied for two generations. The occupying forces were exclu- 
sively Red Army troops. This had far-reaching and tragic consequences for the 
country. Although a pseudo-democracy was maintained in the early post-war years, 
Hungary’s domestic and foreign policy was determined by Moscow from the 
outset. Large sections of industry, previously owned by Jews and subsequently 
commandeered by the SS, were seized and dismantled. Under the Paris peace treaty 
signed in February 1947, Hungary’s national territory was again reduced to that of 
the Trianon state, and Czechoslovakia was allowed to annex three more Hungarian 
villages near Bratislava. Hungary was obliged to pay $300 million in reparations: 
$200 million to the Soviet Union, $70 million to Yugoslavia, and $30 million to 
Czechoslovakia. In relation to Hungary’s part in the war, this sum was dispropor- 
tionate, in that Romania, which had played a much more active part, had to pay the 
same amount, and Italy only $60 million more. The fact that the calculations were 
based on 1938 prices raised the sum actually paid to some $500 million.3°° The 
repressive measures taken by the newly established dictatorship affected those who 
had been victims of earlier crimes as well as the perpetrators. Many war criminals 
were brought before the newly established people’s courts, but in many cases they 
were condemned for acts which they had not committed. It was to be 44 years 
before the first free elections were held, and 46 years after the end of the war before 
the last of the Soviet occupation troops left the country. 


4. HUNGARY’S PLACE IN HITLER’S CALCULATIONS: 
A FINAL RECKONING 


In the specialist literature, relatively little attention has been paid to the events in 
the Hungarian theatre of war. In the public mind, Hungary’s contribution to the 
war effort as an Axis partner ranks far behind that of Italy. The battles fought on 
Hungarian soil are largely unknown. And the events in Army Group South’s area of 
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operations are overshadowed by events in East Prussia and the Ardennes offensive. 
However, this view does not take enough account of the strategic importance of the 
Hungarian front or the significant contribution made by the Hungarian army. The 
Hungarian contribution to the conduct of the war as a whole, and the battles 
fought by Army Group South, both warrant closer examination. 

It may well be that, prior to 1943, Italy was a much more important partner than 
Hungary from a geostrategic point of view. However, in terms of its military 
contribution, Hungary was by no means insignificant even then. Unlike Italy, 
which depended on substantial imports of food, oil, and coal from Germany, 
Hungary exported substantial amounts of these commodities to Germany. It also 
produced large quantities of aircraft parts, munitions, and anti-aircraft guns for 
Germany. The Italian army took almost no further part in operations after the 
summer of 1943, whereas Hungary, in addition to the occupation force, was able— 
and obliged—to contribute a quarter of a million troops from April 1944 and as 
many as 950,000 troops in September 1944. By then Hungary’s contribution was 
of the same order of magnitude as Italy’s in 1941/2. Italy, on the contrary, was 
nothing but a burden in military terms after 1942. 

Hungary played an important part in Hitler’s strategy. In the period from April 
to September 1944, the Hungarian army was able to keep possession of the 
forefield of the Carpathians and perform other important military tasks. And 
Hungary was still making an important contribution in March 1945, when the 
Honvéd army provided 30 per cent of the army group’s artillery and 20 per cent of 
its infantry. The Hungarian army lost 340,000 to 360,000 troops in the course of 
the war, whereas Italy, three times the size of Hungary, lost ‘only’ 330,000. 

Hitler was quick to recognize Hungary’s political importance. But even more 
decisive, from his point of view, was the realization that Hungarian oil supplies were 
central to the continued conduct of the war. He therefore moved all the divisions that 
could be spared to the Hungarian theatre of war. From December 1944 on, his main 
concern was not Berlin but Transdanubia. Goebbels may have shared that same view, 
since his diary entries at that time more and more frequently begin with comments 
on the fighting in Hungary. Also, Hitler was fully aware of the conflicts of interest 
between the western Allies and the Soviet Union. His last hope, namely that the 
‘perverse coalition between plutocracy and Bolshevism’ could not last and was bound 
to break down, was in a certain sense naive, but it was not wholly unjustified, as the 
events surrounding the capitulation in Italy were to show.>°7 

Hitler’s ideas about the importance of the Hungarian theatre were not widely 
shared. The Wehrmacht command, particularly Col.-Gen. Guderian, repeatedly 
insisted that the last reserves must be concentrated in the area between Berlin and 
Warsaw. Strategically, there were better possibilities for launching a counter- 
offensive from that area or from East Prussia. 

An evaluation of Hitler’s decision and his assignment of priority to the Hungarian 
theatre of war is made difficult by the fact that in 1944/5 the Wehrmacht no longer 
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had any chance whatever of victory. In that sense, all military measures were now 
pointless. However, if delaying final collapse can be considered a war aim, then 
Hitler’s decision to shift the point of concentration to Hungary was right, but it was 
also criminal. Apart from the failure of the SPRING AWAKENING offensive, the 
deployment of the Wehrmacht forces in Hungary proved highly effective. Not 
only did they manage to hold the front for three months; they also dealt the enemy 
a number of severe blows. The three KONRAD offensives showed that, given good 
leadership, a strong armoured corps could destabilize an entire Soviet army front. 

Yet the Hungarian theatre of war also reveals the fragility of Hitler’s military 
calculations. If his decisions had been based on a sober analysis of the situation, 
then one of the Wehrmacht’s largest offensives in 1945 would not have been so 
poorly planned. In view of the favourable tactical possibilities, the forces deployed 
in Operation sPRING AWAKENING could have caused serious crises in the enemy 
camp. But the military planning was clearly poor, since more than half of the costly 
armour was unusable because of the weather conditions. 

The SPRING AWAKENING offensive was pointless not only because it was launched 
in bad weather. It came much too late to be of any strategic importance. Even if 
everything had gone according to Hitler’s plan, it would have made no difference to 
the fact that in the heart of the Reich—in the Ruhr district and the approaches to 
Berlin—there was no longer any serious possibility of defence. Even a victorious 
Army Group South would have remained isolated in Hungary, since there could 
have been no question of moving the troops out, given the chaotic transport 
conditions at the time and the lack of fuel. Nor would the total defeat of 3rd 
Ukrainian Front have undermined the attacks being prepared by Georgii Kon- 
stantinovich Zhukov and Ivan Stepanovich Konev, or the major offensive already 
launched by the western Allies. There is therefore no point in speculating about the 
possible success of the sPRING AWAKENING offensive. It is probably also wrong to 
conclude that it would have been better to deploy 6th Armoured Army for defence 
purposes in the territory of the Reich: firstly, because the requisite local fuel supplies 
were not available; and secondly, because the superiority of Konev’s and Zhukov’s 
troops was so overwhelming that a counter-attack could no longer have had any 
prospect of success. In March Hitler had exhausted all the possibilities open to him. 
The course of the war was now dictated entirely by the Allies. From then on, wrong 
decisions by the Stavka and Eisenhower were a greater obstacle on the road to Allied 
victory than the desperate resistance of the Wehrmacht. 


PART VI 


THE WAR ON THE 
NEIGHBOURING FRONTS 


I. The End of the War in Scandinavia 


Bernd Wegner 


In the context of the spectacular political and military developments of the time, 
Scandinavia, although directly affected by the war, was largely overshadowed by 
events in the rest of the world. However, this impression, all too common on the 
part of the great powers, needs qualification in two respects. In the first place, 
although developments in northern Europe may have played a relatively minor part 
in the outcome of the world war, they were of existential importance for the 
continued national independence and political culture of the societies in question. 
And in the second place, northern Europe was time and again considered by the 
German leadership to be, potentially, a theatre of prime importance. As a possible 
target of Anglo-American invasion and Soviet expansion, the Nordic area, which 
was equally important in respect of the war economy! and naval strategy, was 
repeatedly at the focus of German attention—especially because of relatively 
inconspicuous developments in that area which Berlin could not afford to disregard. 
These included, in particular, as well as the formation of resistance movements in 
Denmark and above all in Norway,” the gradual readjustment of the Swedish 
policy of neutrality to suit Anglo-Saxon interests. Although, in the opening 
years of the war, in view of Germany’s dominant position in the Baltic area and 
the widespread expectation of its ‘final victory’, Sweden had generally adapted 
its officially maintained policy of neutrality to meet Berlin’s wishes,’ and although, 
despite increasing diplomatic pressure from the western Allies, it had only hesitat- 
ingly begun to depart from that line even in 1942,4 the continual German reverses 
led to a gradual and ultimately fundamental change in Swedish policy from the 
spring of 1943.° 


| For a summary, see Petrick, ‘Die Bedeutung der Rohstoffe Nordeuropas’. 

2 See Germany and the Second World War, vill, esp. 18-24. 

3 Germany and the Second World War, iv. 471-80. 

4 In particular, mention should be made here of the Swedish reduction of transit traffic to Norway 
in the summer of 1942, officially explained as due to technical rail-transport problems, the 
reintroduction a few months later of the order to shoot in the event of any breach of Swedish 
airspace, and Stockholm’s restrictive attitude during the negotiations on a trade agreement with 
Germany in December 1942. For more details, see Carlgren, Swedish Foreign Policy, 133 ff., and 
Radowitz, Schweden, ch. 6. 

> Carlgren concluded that, by the turn of 1944/5 when all trade with Germany came to an end, 
Sweden had ‘by and large contributed more to the war effort of the western powers than it had helped 
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From the Swedish point of view, this change carried considerable risks. On the 
one hand, as the war was now expected to end soon, relations with the expected 
victors, especially the western Allies, had to be placed on a new footing. On the 
other, the dominant position that Germany still held in Scandinavia and the Baltic 
area could not be disregarded. In this connection, there were the profitable 
economic relations with the Reich to be considered,° as well as the danger that 
Germany might occupy the country, especially if the Allies actually invaded 
Norway.’ Given the continuing and threatening German presence in the Nordic 
area, it was important to avoid the impression that Swedish policy was entirely 
aligned with the Allies. Moreover, the defeat of Germany, which was now generally 
expected,® was by no means associated only with hopes, but also with fears of the 
Soviet Union’s growing influence in Scandinavia.? Sweden’s security still seemed by 
no means guaranteed, and the country’s room for manoeuvre in foreign policy was 
less than its interlocutors in London and Washington led it to believe. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that Sweden should have proceeded 
cautiously in departing from its policy of appeasement towards Germany. Relative- 
ly speaking, the most spectacular step in this direction in 1943 was the termination 
on 29 July of the transit agreement concluded with the Reich two years earlier.!° 
Apart from this measure, publicly justified by the need to placate Norway, the 
government under Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson continued to pursue its 
policy of a defensive change of direction in the following months. Its main aim was 
to enable the country to adapt to the changing situation in the war as a whole, 
without itself being drawn into the maelstrom of military conflicts. So, for example, 
while Stockholm came to an understanding with Britain and the United States in 
the autumn of 1943 to deliver only limited amounts of iron ore and ball bearings to 
Germany in future,!! it subsequently managed to get round these arrangements to 
a large extent by a series of unobtrusive measures. !* 

The Swedish government’s reluctance to take a stand on matters directly touch- 
ing on the interests of German supremacy—a reluctance increasingly criticized by 
historians writing after the war—was likewise apparent in Stockholm’s efforts to 
bring about a peace settlement between Finland and the Soviet Union. In addition 
to its continuing dependence on German deliveries of goods, security-policy 
considerations also played a prominent part in this connection. So long as the 
German navy was master of the Baltic, and German armies were stationed in 
Norway and Finland, the possibility that the war might spill over into Sweden 


Germany’ (Carlgren, “The Emergence of Sweden’s Policy’, 29). A similar conclusion is reached in 
Setzen, Neutralitiét im Zweiten Weltkrieg, 90 ff. 


© For a detailed account, see Wittmann, Schwedens Wirtschafisbeziehungen zum Dritten Reich. 

7 On Germany’s contingency plans for action against Sweden, see Ziemke, The German Northern 
Theatre, 252-64, and Grier, ‘Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 468 ff. 

8 See Béhme, ‘Stalingrad und Schweden’, and Carlgren, “Die Einschatzung der Lage Deutschlands’. 

° See Béhme, “Vermutete sowjetische Ambitionen’. 

10 See Carlgren, Swedish Foreign Policy, 149 ff., and Radowitz, Schweden, 501 ff. 

1 See Wittmann, Schwedens Wirtschafisbeziehungen zum Dritten Reich, 343 ff. 

12 According to Fritz, ‘A Question of Practical Politics’. 
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could not be precluded.!% Finland’s efforts to get out of the war, which were 
supported discreetly by Stockholm, were an even greater cause for concern. In the 
spring of 1944 there was still good reason to suppose that, if Finland withdrew from 
the war, Germany would respond by taking military action, as it had done in the 
case of Italy and Hungary. At the heart of Sweden’s fears, which Berlin had no 
reason to dispel, was that Germany might occupy the Aland Islands. The islands 
were of very considerable strategic importance from the Swedish point of view, and 
their occupation would expose the Swedish mainland to direct military attack by 
Germany." In the light of such dangers, it is not surprising that the Stockholm 
government was not prepared to take decisive measures against Germany until the 
summer of 1944,!> when, following the Allied invasion of Normandy, the military 
threat from the Reich appeared to be at an end, Sweden’s economic dependence 
lessened, and the end of the war was in sight. 


1. THE PRICE OF PEACE: FINLAND’S 
SITUATION IN 1943/4 


Finland was in an even more precarious situation than Sweden. Although peace on 
the Finnish—Soviet front, broken only by minor tactical skirmishes, had lasted until 
the early summer of 1944,!° the young republic, which had only narrowly escaped 
falling victim to the earth-shattering political upheavals in the great European 
powers in 1939/40, was once again in danger of being crushed between the 
millstones of the continent’s mightiest totalitarian dictatorships. 


(a) Relations between Berlin and Helsinki in 
the Aftermath of Stalingrad 


Finland was the most important of Germany’s European partners in its war against 
the Soviet Union and, at the same time, the most difficult to keep in line. The 
reason for this, apart from the peculiarities of the country’s political culture and its 
policy regarding alliance with Germany,!” lay in a number of favourable factors that 


13 The criticism, which is objectively justified to some extent, of the inconsistent application of the 
Swedish policy of neutrality sometimes underestimates and marginalizes the constraints of realpolitik 
on the Stockholm government, for which neutrality was not an end in itself but simply a means of 
avoiding any active involvement in the war. See also Setzen, Neutralitat im Zweiten Weltkrieg, 58-93, 
Ekman, ‘Schweden, Deutschland und der Holocaust’, and Nordin, ‘Das Verhaltnis Schwedens zum 
nationalsozialistischen Deutschland’. 

14 See Grier, ‘Hitler’s Baltic Strategy’, 480-1. 

15 See Carlgren, Swedish Foreign Policy, 199 ff., and for a summary, Wahlback, The Roots of Swedish 
Neutrality, 70 ff. However, Radowitz (Schweden, 587 ff.) stressed that the threat from Germany was 
overemphasized at the time—in other words, the Swedish government actually had more room for 
manoeuvre than was supposed. 

16 For a detailed operational and tactical account of the Finnish battles, see Jatkosodan Historia, esp. 
vol. 4. 

17 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 916-23. 
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applied to Helsinki, unlike Italy, Hungary, and Romania. Thus, Germany had 
sympathizers in Finland but there was no ‘fifth column’ to serve its purposes there, 
as there was in those other countries.!® Also, Finland had played absolutely no part 
in the Stalingrad debacle. On the contrary, it had maintained a stable front against 
the Soviet Union and was therefore comparatively self-confident and uninhibited in 
dealing with its German partner. And yet the signs of a rapid deterioration in 
Germany’s situation on almost all fronts (except for the U-boat war in the Atlantic, 
which was of secondary importance from Finland’s point of view), which had 
begun to appear in the late autumn of 1942, had radically altered the basis of 
Finnish—German relations. Not that the Finns—like the Italians or the Japanese— 
had been keen to see a rapid end to the German—Soviet conflict. North of the 
Baltic, few things were feared more than a renewed German—Soviet understanding, 
a game in which Finland could all too easily be the ‘pawn’ to be sacrificed once 
again, as in 1939. However, in common with Germany’s other partners, the Finns 
were in a state of the greatest uncertainty about the possible consequences of 
Germany’s diminishing military strength. 

There were signs of this in August, when the German summer offensives on the 
Volga and in the Caucasus came to a standstill, then a few weeks later, when it 
became clear that the Germans had decided not to launch the offensive against 
Leningrad which the Finns had repeatedly been promised,!° and at the beginning 
of November, when the Allies landed in North Africa.2° Not only German but also 
foreign observers, such as the Swiss ambassador and the American chargé d'affaires, 
noted initial moves on the Finnish side towards revising the basic direction of the 
country’s foreign policy.?! Even so, the real change of course came only in January 
1943, when the Red Army succeeded in breaking the Leningrad blockade and 
forcing a decision in the battle for Stalingrad. 

On 3 February 1943, that is, one day after the last German resistance on the 
Volga was extinguished, the president, Risto Ryti, the finance minister and influ- 
ential representative of the Social Democrats, Vainé Tanner, and other members of 
the small informal war cabinet which played a decisive role in determining the 
government’s basic decisions met with the commander-in-chief of the Finnish 
armed forces, Field Marshal Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, at his headquarters in 
Mikkeli. Impressed by the thoroughly sobering situation briefing delivered by the 
head of the intelligence service, Colonel Aladar Paasonen, the circle decided that it 
was time for Finland to withdraw from the war and normalize relations with the 
Soviet Union.?? Further military objectives were to be abandoned, notably the 


18 This was to prove a central factor in preserving Finland’s independence when the country 
withdrew from the war in September 1944. 

19 See Wegner, ‘Die Leningradfrage’. 

20 See, e.g., the reports from the head of the Security Police and the SD to the foreign ministry on 
the Finnish minister Vaind Tanner (4 Nov. 1942), and on the effects on Finland of the military 
situation in Africa (28 Nov. 1942), PA, Inland Ilg 360, fos. 61 ff. See also Vehvildinen, “Die 
Einschatzung der Lage’, 152. 

21 See Polvinen, ‘Finnland und die Westmichte’, 67, and Berry, American Foreign Policy, 241 ff. 

22 Polvinen, Barbarossasta Teheraniin, 202-3, and, more recently, Jokisipila, Aseveljia vai liitolaisia?, 


60 ff. 
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annexation of eastern Karelia which had already started,?? and the 1939 borders 
prior to the “Winter War’ were to be chosen as the starting point for the negotiations. 
Less than two weeks later the Social Democratic Party council adopted a similarly 
worded resolution, which not only invoked Finland’s essential ties with the Nordic 
countries and the United States but also asserted that the country was free to 
withdraw from the war so long as its independence and freedom were ensured.”4 

Here, as in other largely left-wing circles and among the Swedish-speaking 
minority, the peace opposition was clearly growing and, with it, public debate, 
conducted partly in the press, in what was essentially an acid test of the theory that 
Finland was engaged in a ‘separate war’. For, if Finland was indeed conducting its 
own war in the east, it was only logical that the government in Helsinki alone could 
decide independently whether to end that war. 

Although the new line being taken by the Finnish government and some of the 
parties supporting it had been formulated by only a few politicians, it reflected a 
general swing in public opinion in the country.”° 

Of course, our picture would be incomplete if we failed to mention that, at the 
same time, many influential people, particularly among the military, were still by 
no means convinced that the tide of the war had turned against Germany. They 
included the Finnish general staff’s liaison officer at German headquarters, General 
Paavo Talvela, who sent a telegram to Mannerheim on 4 February, immediately 
after the German defeat on the Volga, reporting that morale in Germany had 
certainly been shaken, but that it was out of the question that the German war 
machine would cease to operate in an orderly and disciplined fashion.?° Talvela was 
clearly by no means alone in his optimism. General Waldemar Erfurth could report 
from Finnish headquarters in the middle of January that ‘not one of the senior 
officers believes in a separate peace or thinks it is possible for the Finns to separate 
their military destiny from that of the Germans’.?” Nevertheless, in accordance 
with Mannerheim’s express wishes, the high command in Mikkeli now began to 
avoid using the term ‘ally’ when referring to the relationship with Germany.?® 

The dynamics of the turnaround in the military situation as a whole, and the 
shift in public opinion in Finland itself, led to changes in the Finnish government. 
The presidential election due to be held in February provided the stimulus. In the 
run-up to the election, a clear cross-party tendency emerged in favour of appointing 
Mannerheim to the post. As Goebbels confided to his diary at the time: “That 
would not improve matters for us; it would make them worse.’”? In fact, members 


23 On this, see Laine, Suur-Suomen kahdet kasvot. 

24 Soikkanen, Sota-ajan valtioneuvosto, 158. On the German reaction, see Kivimaki’s reports Nos. 8 
and 9 of 17 and 22 Feb. 1943 respectively, Foreign Ministry Archives, Helsinki, 5/C 5 (1943). 

25 See Jutikkala, ‘Mielialojen kirjo jatkosodan aikana’. 

26 Talvela, Sotilaan eldmd, ii. 208-9. 

27 Bliicher, Tagebiicher 7, fo. 2318 (15 Jan. 1943), PA, Bliicher papers. See also Erfurth, Der 
Finnische Krieg, 141. According to Erfurth, there was more pro-German optimism at the front than in 
the higher command staffs. 

28 Erfurth, Tagebuch, 607 (17 Jan. 1943), BA-MA N 257/v. 3. 

29 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 257-8 (4 Feb. 1943) and 354-5 (16 Feb. 1943); 
Mannerheim, Memoirs, 462. 
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of the peace opposition were among the first to back the elderly marshal, who 
appeared to be the only person with the authority to get Finland out of the war in 
good time and without too much damage. However, Mannerheim decided at the 
last minute not to stand, partly for political reasons and partly on account of serious 
health problems in the months in question, so Ryti—much to the Germans’ 
satisfaction—was eventually confirmed in office by a large majority. He immedi- 
ately made changes in the cabinet. Hardly surprisingly, in view of the altered 
circumstances, the members of the far-right ‘Patriotic People’s Movement’ (IKL) 
left the government, as did the foreign minister, Rolf Witting, supported to the last 
by the German ally.3° Witting was replaced by Henrik Ramsay, a reputedly 
Anglophile member of the Swedish People’s Party of Finland. And the new 
prime minister was Edwin Linkomies of the conservative National Coalition Party. 

The new government—‘not expressly a peace cabinet, but a cabinet with a free 
hand’, according to Erfurth?!—was determined from the start to explore the 
possibilities and the conditions for an eventual separate peace. This did not mean 
a change of course as yet, but it did mean a new style of Finnish foreign policy. 
Rumours on the subject had long been rife in the diplomatic circles of the 
European capitals, and Moscow had repeatedly made discreet offers to Helsinki 
in this connection since 1941, but the Finnish government’s response had always 
been to ignore them—most recently in the late autumn of 1942, and then only 
under strong German pressure.*? In his Independence Day speech on 6 December 
1942, President Ryti had still given no sign of yielding on the matter of 
peace, thereby finally prompting the Americans to recall their ambassador from 
Helsinki.*? 

The American threat implicit in this gesture, and the deterioration in Germany’s 
military situation, had already prompted the Finnish government to intensify 
its contacts with the State Department in January. For example, the Finnish 
ambassador in Washington, Hjalmar Procopé, had tried to sound out American 
expectations with regard to the forthcoming presidential election in Finland, and 
Ryti received American representatives for talks in Helsinki with conspicuous 
frequency.** At the same time, efforts were made to step up dialogue with Swedish 
government circles, mainly through the Social Democrat ministers, Vainé Tanner 
and Karl-August Fagerholm, and the new Finnish ambassador in Stockholm, Georg 
Gripenberg. 


30 See telegram from Bliicher, 11 Jan. 1943, PA R 29 583, fos. 26-7. On the other hand, Witting’s 
departure suited the Americans very well; see Berry, American Foreign Policy, 231-2. 

3! Erfurth, Der Finnische Krieg, 208. See also the statement by the responsible head of department 
in the foreign ministry (Grundherr), 5 Mar. 1943, PA R 29 583, fos. 200 ff. Goebbels, who had clearly 
expected something worse, even thought the new government was ‘a complete success for the Axis 
powers’ (Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 482, 6 Mar. 1943). 

32 On this, see ADAP, Series E, iv, docs. 116, 243, 263 and 268; on the background, Polvinen, 
Barbarossasta Teheraniin, 170 ff. 

33 Berry, American Foreign Policy, 236. 

34 Thid. 245 ff. See also the documentation regarding these contacts in Foreign Relations of the 
United States. Diplomatic Papers, 1943, iii. 219, 222-6, 232-3, 236 ff. 
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While all these contacts already indicated a certain flexibility in Helsinki’s 
attitude, a brief window of opportunity for concrete negotiations with the Soviet 
Union appeared to open up shortly after the new government came in. At all 
events, on 20 March 1943 the State Department, after consulting the governments 
in Moscow, London, and Stockholm, offered to make its ‘good offices’ available 
should the Finnish leaders wish to engage in peace talks with the Soviet Union.° 
The ball was now in Helsinki’s court. That was where the decision had to be taken. 

It was clear to the Finnish government from the start that its room for 
manoeuvre in the matter of peace depended primarily on the attitude of its 
supremely powerful German ally. Germany would have to be persuaded, if at all 
possible, to tolerate Finland’s transatlantic contacts, as there appeared to be no 
prospect of concealing them any longer. That was the main objective of Helsinki’s 
policy vis-a-vis Germany in the weeks following Stalingrad. To that end, every 
effort was made to play down the significance of those contacts to Berlin, and to 
give the impression that they were primarily domestic policy manoeuvres unrelated 
to foreign policy, that is, their purpose was not to seek a separate peace (of which 
there was absolutely no realistic prospect) but to allay the growing peace opposition 
in Finland itself A break with Washington in the foreseeable future could hardly be 
avoided, but the Finnish people did not want war with the United States, so, for 
that very reason and for the sake of the unity within the country that Germany also 
wanted to see, the government had to be able to show that it had done everything to 
avoid an American declaration of war.>° 

Despite this official explanation, the government was anxious not to break the 
connection with Washington altogether in the event that Wilhelmstrasse reacted 
with hostility. It therefore decided to reply first of all to the above-mentioned 
American memorandum—regardless of possible German objections. It did so in a 
note delivered on 24 March 1943, which, unsurprisingly, was polite in tone but 
evasive in substance, endeavouring to gain time and keep the dialogue going by 
asking for further details of the basis of the American offer to mediate, without 
affronting any of the interested parties by making premature commitments.%” It 
was a simple and transparent diplomatic manoeuvre, but probably the only realistic 
one in the circumstances. 

What was less realistic, however, was the hope nourished in some government 
quarters that Berlin would be content to watch Finland’s diplomatic games and do 
nothing about it. The new Finnish foreign minister was to learn that this was by 
no means the case, now that the situation on the eastern front was stable again, 
when, immediately after transmitting Finland’s reply to Washington, he arrived in 
Berlin for an ‘introductory visit’, arranged at short notice.*® This visit, significantly 


3° Telegram from Hull to the chargé d’affaires in Finland, 19 Mar. 1943, in Foreign Relations of the 
United States. Diplomatic Papers, 1943, iii. 250-1. 

36 Telegram from Bliicher, 19 Mar. 1943, in ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 225, 430. 

3” Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers, 1943, iii. 255. See also Ryti’s own 
(unpublished) memoirs, manuscript, 292-3, State Archives, Helsinki, Ryti papers, No. 9. 

38 See Weizsacker’s notes Nos. 178 and 180 of 23 Mar. 1943, PAR 29 583, fos. 237-8 and 241, as well 
as his diary note of 27 Mar. 1941, repr. in Weizsacker, Die Weizsdcker-Papiere, 334. The public prosecutor’s 
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conducted on the Finnish side as a quasi-private mission in the greatest secrecy, 
clearly shows how little of the comrades-in-arms spirit of the early phase of the war 
remained in the relations between the two governments. Not only did Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, in a deliberate diplomatic affront, keep his Finnish colleague Ramsay 
waiting for six hours after he arrived in Berlin on 25 March, not knowing whether 
or when he intended to receive him;3? he made no effort to understand Helsinki’s 
difficult situation, which Ramsay was attempting to discuss with him. On the 
contrary, the German foreign minister explained to his guest in no uncertain terms 
that Finland had to decide once and for all which side it was on, and that it was 
unacceptable to fight at Germany’s side and at the same time ‘seek assurances from 
our worst enemy, namely the USA’. Any move by Finland to make a separate peace 
would be regarded on the German side ‘as a betrayal of the crusade against 
Bolshevism’. In that case, the Reich too would consider that it was no longer 
bound to Finland, but ‘would have an absolutely free hand, and draw its own 
conclusions’.4° That was not all. On the same evening, Ribbentrop, supposedly 
after discussing the matter with Hitler, presented Ramsay with a note containing 
two demands. First, Berlin expected to receive ‘a precise statement’ from the 
Finnish government—a confidential exchange of letters between the two heads of 
state was suggested—to the effect that it ‘would not conclude an armistice or make 
peace with the USSR without Germany’s consent’. And secondly, Helsinki was to 
make it absolutely clear to the United States without delay, in a note that had 
already been prepared in Berlin, that it was going to continue the ‘defensive battle 
against Soviet Russia’, and that it therefore definitively declined all American offers 
to mediate.*! 

This marked a change in German policy on Finland, not only in style but also in 
content, a change that also found expression in Berlin’s attitude to its other allies 
now that the operational crisis in the east had been overcome. Not only was 
Wilhelmstrasse making it unmistakably clear for the first time that it would not 
tolerate any move on the part of its “comrade-in-arms’ to conduct an independent 
foreign policy. It was also attempting to redefine the basis of its relations with 
Helsinki. Thus, in view of their increasing differences, Berlin now wanted the 
informality of their mutual relations, which had been unproblematic in times when 
their interests were largely identical, to be replaced by a legally binding agreement 
in the nature of a treaty. 

For its part, the Finnish government was now in danger of falling between two 
stools. To accede to the German demands seemed hardly feasible in the domestic 


contention in the post-war trials of the Finnish wartime authorities for ‘war responsibility’, namely that 
Ramsay’s purpose in going to Berlin had always been to disavow the American offer of mediation, is 
unsustainable in the light of the source material; see Procopé, Sowjetjustiz tiber Finland, 100. 


3° “Kronologinen yhteenveto Suomen ja Saksan  valisten suhteiden —_kehittymisesta 
1.6.1940-11.9.1944, 92-3 (No. 387), State Archives, Helsinki, Kivimaki papers, ii. 

40 Note on the conversation between Ribbentrop and Ramsay at midday on 26 Mar. 1943 in 
ADAP, Series E, v. 467-76, particularly 469 ff. See also the Finnish ambassador’s report of 29 Mar. 
1943 (Report No. 13), Foreign Ministry Archives, Helsinki, 5/C 5 (1943). 

41 ADAP, Series E, v, doc. 251, 480-1, and doc. 257, 493 ff. 
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political situation, and it would certainly close the door to Washington, that is, to 
the only real guarantor of a future peace accord. Conversely, an open snub to 
Germany, even if it led to peace negotiations, carried the intrinsic risk of leaving 
Finland defenceless against Soviet demands. The uncertainty was exacerbated by 
the fact that Helsinki was just as unsure about what Moscow actually envisaged in 
terms of a separate peace as it was about the possibility of backing from the 
powerful but distant Americans. 

Such fears were by no means unfounded. In fact, Washington had no intention 
of seriously complicating the already difficult relations with Stalin by raising the 
question of Finland, which was a minor problem from the American point of 
view.*? So the offer of mediation made on 20 March was certainly not an 
expression of any particular American commitment to the Finnish cause, but was 
primarily an attempt to get Finland out of the Axis coalition. 

It is indicative, in this respect, that the United States omitted to inform the Finns 
of the Soviet demands which Vyacheslav M. Molotov conveyed to the American 
ambassador in Moscow on 26 March (that is, the day when Ramsay was engaged in 
negotiations in Berlin).4° In fact, it was quite rightly assumed in Washington that 
the Ryti government would consider unacceptable the conditions laid down by 
Foreign Minister Molotov, which included re-establishment of the terms of the 
1940 Moscow Peace Treaty and the payment by Finland of reparations amounting 
to at least half the war damage caused in the Soviet Union, and that it would only 
draw closer to Germany again as a result. It was therefore decided to keep the Finns 
in the dark for the time being, and eventually to inform them on 10 April that the 
offer made on 20 March had not actually implied the intention to act as an 
intermediary, but simply the willingness to establish a line of communication for 
the assumption of direct negotiations between Moscow and Helsinki.44 The final 
Finnish reply to the 20 March offer had already been drafted when this information 
reached. Helsinki. In the note handed to the American chargé d’affaires that same 
day, the government confirmed, in words chosen in no small measure for German 
ears, that as things stood the Finns had no alternative other ‘than to continue their 
war of defence until the maintenance of the independence, freedom, and demo- 
cratic institutions of Finland is safeguarded and the menace to Finland has been 
removed ’.*° 

The failure of the Finnish peace-feelers at the beginning of April 1943 certainly 
did not mark the end of the crisis in the relationship with the German Reich, as 
Ryti still had to deal with Berlin’s demand for a binding ‘declaration not to seek a 
separate peace’. This involved a diplomatic tug of war that lasted a full three 


42 See Berry, American Foreign Policy, 272 ff. 

43 Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers, 1943, iii. 255-6. 

44 Directive to the chargé d’affaires in Finland, 9 Apr. 1943, ibid. 264. See also Berry, American 
Foreign Policy, 281 ff. 

45 As quoted in Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers, 1943, iii. 265. Ryti told the 
former Finnish ambassador in Moscow, Juko Kusti Paasokivi, at the time that, had he had satisfactory 
guarantees from the USA, he would have accepted an offer of a separate peace even if it meant a break 
with Germany; Paasikivi, Jatkosodan pdivikirjat, 279 (1 May 1943). 
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months—to the great annoyance of Wilhelmstrasse, which had called for a rapid 
settlement.*¢ In order to avoid, if at all possible, making a declaration in the sense 
expected on the German side, but also to avoid rejecting it altogether and so 
reigniting the crisis, the Finnish government played for time, as it had already 
done on the peace issue. Such delaying tactics were particularly advisable, in that 
opinions about what to do, in the cabinet and in the parliamentary foreign-policy 
committee responsible for dealing with the matter, were completely at odds. 
Doubts were increasingly expressed as to whether the constitution even allowed 
the president to make such an extensive and binding declaration on ending or not 
ending the war without a decision to that effect being taken by parliament.*” 

In fact, it was precisely these considerations of constitutional law that pointed the 
way to a political solution of the conflict. Helsinki could quite reasonably proceed 
on the assumption that, on the German side too, there might be some reluctance to 
see a public debate in the Finnish parliament on the declaration of loyalty they had 
demanded, since it would give the peace opposition, which could not yet command 
a majority but which was increasingly strong, an opportunity to state its position for 
all the world to hear, thereby exposing the government’s carefully cultivated 
appearance of national unanimity as a fiction. By drawing its attention to this 
danger, the Finnish government hoped to persuade Berlin to give way.*® 

Helsinki’s calculation paid off on this occasion,*? though not without a prelim- 
inary war of nerves. A draft declaration submitted by Ramsay on 29 April, evoking 
the two countries’ mutual ‘loyalty born of fighting for a common cause’ and ‘the 
Finnish government’s firm resolve to continue Finland’s defensive battle until the 
threat from the east had been removed’, was rejected by Ribbentrop as inad- 
equate.°° A few days later, in a counter-proposal to be taken as a minimum 
demand, the German foreign ministry again attempted to obtain agreement to 
the main German requirement (that is, that any Finnish decision to withdraw from 
the war be subject to Berlin’s consent) by using a hedged formulation that was, as it 
were, below the threshold requiring parliamentary approval. According to this 
proposal, Finland was to declare that it would ‘continue to fight at Germany’s 
side until the threat to both countries from the east had finally been removed’.*! It 


46 Bliicher, Gesandter zwischen Diktatur und Demokratie, 331. 

47 Tn fact, the Finnish constitution of 17 July 1919 provides, in paragraph 33(1): “The President 
shall determine Finland’s relations with foreign states [...] The President shall decide on matters of 
war and peace with the consent of parliament.’ Thus there were definitely legal grounds for the doubts 
that were expressed, irrespective of their political motivation. See also the constitutional law opinion of 
15 April 1943, delivered for the president by E. Castrén; State Archives, Helsinki, Ryti papers, No. 24. 

48 See Bliicher’s convincing arguments in his telegram of 29 May 1943, in ADAP, Series E, vi, doc. 
65, 112-13. 

49 Similar conflict situations arose on several occasions in the course of the following year, leading 
on 26 April 1944 to the Finnish president giving the undertaking demanded by Berlin not to make a 
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205-6, and Polvinen, Teheranista Jaltaan, 77. 
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was all to no avail. The Finns, offended rather than intimidated by the aggressive 
style of German diplomacy—for example, the German ambassador, Wipert von 
Bliicher, was periodically recalled to Berlin—insisted more than ever on their 
constitutional reservations. In taking this position, they were not misled by indi- 
cations that Berlin was prepared to compromise when it came to the legal form of 
the declaration in question. Initially it had been a question of an undertaking by the 
president, then of an exchange of notes between foreign ministers, and finally just 
of a Finnish aide-memoire. In the end, it did not even come to that. On the 
contrary, the Reich government was eventually satisfied with an extract, submitted 
in June 1943, from a public address by the prime minister on Remembrance Day, 
16 May,*? which made no mention of Finnish decisions depending on Germany. 
Linkomies had simply repeated, in deliberately vague terms, that in view of the 
dubious nature of Soviet intentions the Finnish people would ‘certainly rather fight 
to the end than put themselves at the mercy of their eastern neighbours’.>4 

It is remarkable that Berlin should have progressively given way in a matter 
central to the German—Finnish relationship and to the prestige of both countries, 
and all the more so since the Reich government, perhaps wisely, refrained from 
exerting all the diplomatic pressure at its disposal. Thus President Ryti—unlike 
Antonescu, Horthy, and Mussolini for example—was not summoned to Klessheim 
Castle in the spring of 1943. On the contrary, it was decided not to do so after the 
government in Helsinki indicated that such an invitation would not be welcome.*4 
The German authorities showed similar restraint in the use of economic sanctions 
to enforce their policy, even though the economic agreements on the exchange 
of goods, concluded in mid-March, would have provided a perfect opportunity to 
do so.*° In fact, Bliicher had already suggested in February that, for political 
reasons, German deliveries should no longer ‘be made far in advance, but should 
be confined to short-term needs’. However, Ribbentrop had firmly rejected such 
ideas, and had refused to allow any delaying tactics in the ongoing economic 
negotiations.*° 

Berlin clearly still preferred to use the ‘carrot’ rather than the ‘stick’ when it came 
to retaining this important ally in the battle against the Soviet Union—witness the 
largely undisturbed German food deliveries, some even exceeding the agreed 
quotas, in the summer of 1943.°” As for the Finnish government, its victory on 
points in the diplomatic duel with Berlin in the spring of 1943 could not conceal 
the fact that its room for manoeuvre between the interests of the rival great 
powers was alarmingly narrow. The erstwhile comrades-in-arms relationship with 


52 ADAP, Series E, vi, doc. 96, 175—G, and doc. 111, 198. See also Linkomies’ memoirs, Vaikea 
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>3 Quoted in ADAP, Series E, vi, doc. 72, 124. 
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Germany had gradually but irreversibly developed into a kind of forced marriage 
and, to pursue the metaphor, the prospects of an amicable divorce and a new 
partnership had not really improved. In this situation, after the shocking course of 
the war in the summer of 1943 from the Finnish point of view, it was clear that, in 
order to safeguard national sovereignty, the Finnish authorities would sooner or 
later have to negotiate the narrow passage between the threat of German reprisals 
and the demands of Soviet aspirations to hegemony. 

Far-sighted German observers took much the same view. As the German 
ambassador in Helsinki, Wipert von Bliicher, explained in a summary analysis of 
the situation on 22 July 1943, although “Anschluss with Russia’ was still unthink- 
able on psychological grounds alone, Finland, faced with the choice between the 
western powers and Germany, had so far opted for the latter only because it trusted 
Germany rather than Britain and the United States to ‘master the danger posed by 
Russia’.°® This—together with Finland’s economic dependence on the Reich—was 
the fundamental reason for their present relationship as comrades-in-arms, while 
other factors, ‘such as traditional friendship, deep-rooted cultural relations, and 
manifold personal ties’ on the one hand, and ‘differences of opinion on matters of 
religion, race, and constitutional law’ on the other, played only ‘a secondary role’. 
Thus, according to Bliicher, the future of the comrades-in-arms relationship 
depended first and foremost on whether Finland remained convinced that 
Germany alone was able and willing to provide it with the necessary protection. 
The recent growing uncertainty about the outcome of the war had therefore 
logically encouraged the Finns to adopt a ‘flexible policy’: 


They are therefore endeavouring not to rely more on one side than they have done so 
far, and perhaps even to distance themselves from Germany to some extent. They are 
seeking a rapprochement with neutral Sweden. They mean to maintain and cultivate 
their ties with the United States. They have stopped inveighing against Britain and 
even, to a lesser extent, against the Soviet Union. They are reducing their contribution 
to the war to an absolute minimum. However, these attempts have been severely 
hampered by the fact that, so far, Britain and the United States have evidently been 
unwilling to do anything for Finland that might damage their own relations with 
Russia. Also, Finland’s freedom of movement is limited by its economic dependence 
on Germany.*? 


(b) First Peace-Feelers 


Bliicher’s assessment of the situation was couched in cautious and, in places, 
(probably deliberately) euphemistic terms, but in substance it was absolutely 
correct. However quiet and stable the political and military situation in the Finnish 
area might have appeared in the months in question, the attentive observer could 
hardly fail to see that the ground was shaky and things were gradually beginning to 
slide. Confidential surveys carried out by the government revealed a change in 
public opinion that was barely noticeable in everyday life, but was nevertheless 
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dramatic. In the autumn of 1942 the great majority of supporters of all political 
parties still believed the Axis powers would win, but within a year the picture had 
changed completely. Apart from a few radical right-wing voters, people of almost 
every political persuasion were now convinced that the Allies had the upper hand. 
Among the Social Democrats and supporters of the National Progressive Party, in 
particular, belief that Germany and its Axis partners would win had sunk almost to 
vanishing-point—4 per cent in each case. Even in the Conservative camp, where a 
year ago confidence in an Axis victory (95 per cent) had still been unshakeable, 
people were now clearly deeply uneasy, and only a minority (38 per cent) still 
counted on the Germans winning.°° 

The profound change in public opinion was visible in various ways. The national 
press, which was subject to wartime censorship but was certainly not forced into 
line,°! now referred increasingly frequently to the possibility of a political change of 
direction and expressed the hope of a speedy peace. This was seen, for example, in 
the articles on the second anniversary of the beginning of the German—Soviet war. 
Although, in the German military attaché’s opinion, ‘positive and optimistic 
articles’ still predominated, the arguments nevertheless seemed to him to vary 
greatly in the weight they carried, ‘representing every shade of opinion, from 
uncompromising support for continuation of the war to a veritable paean of 
longing for peace, even disowning the war aims proclaimed by the Marshal 
[Mannerheim] in 1941’.62 

More sensational was the public emergence of a group, the ‘Peace Opposition’, 
consisting of 33 public figures—mainly members of the Social Democrat and 
Swedish People’s Party parliamentary fractions—who, in a letter addressed to the 
president on 20 August 1943 and published in the press, called for strong and 
speedy efforts to improve Finland’s relations with the United States, ‘to take us out 
of the current war between the great powers’ and ‘secure our country’s freedom, 
independence, and peace’ by way of negotiations.® 

This step by members of parliament highlights the dilemma of the Finnish 
government, which had managed to keep its discreet peace-feelers hidden from its 
own people, its own parliament, and its parliamentary foreign policy committee, 
although not from its suspicious German comrade-in-arms. This discretion ap- 
peared to the government to be essential if it was to retain any freedom of action. 
Not without reason, it feared the uncontrollable dynamics of public debate and the 
practical constraints imposed by official announcements. Instead, it banked on 
an unobtrusive policy of symbolic gestures, as non-binding as possible, in the 
hope that it would thus be able to avoid serious disadvantages and keep various 
negotiating options open. 


60 See Jutikhala, ‘Mielialojen krijo jatkosodan ailana’, 131 ff. and 145 ff. 

6! See Rusi, Lehdistésensuuri jathosodassa. 

62 German embassy/military attaché re ‘Militarpolitische Gedankengange in der finnischen Presse 
zum 2. Jahrestag des deutsch-russischen Krieges’, 6 July 1943 (BA-MA RW 4/v. 325). 

63 Quoted from the German version of the text in Bliicher’s telegram No. 1768 of 27 Aug. 1943 
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The most spectacular of these gestures, always made with both Berlin and 
Washington in mind, was the disbandment of the Finnish Waffen SS volunteer 
battalion in the summer of 1943.° In this connection, it was typical of Finnish 
policy that, as the country needed ‘its own able-bodied men more than ever’ in view 
of the tense situation regarding replacements for its own army, no more volunteers 
were to be recruited, but members of the battalion were to be allowed to continue 
to serve for a maximum of a further six months, so long as the German side agreed 
to deploy the volunteers on the eastern front only.®° In this way, the decision on the 
future of the unit was formally shifted to the Germans, who promptly said they 
were prepared to give up the battalion altogether, ‘in order to spare the Fin[nish] 
volunteers any conflict of conscience’. 

Apart from that, there was no shortage of issues liable to upset political relations 
between the comrades-in-arms in the summer and autumn of 1943. They in- 
cluded, above all, the establishment of a—formally private—Finnish—American 
Society, in which prominent figures of various political persuasions met under the 
chairmanship of a press magnate and former foreign minister.°” Unsurprisingly, 
the German foreign ministry reacted to this with extreme annoyance.°* Conversely, 
the increasingly harsh German occupation policy in Norway and Denmark, 
particularly the deportation of Danish Jews,°? was openly criticized in Finland. 
The Finnish press, which published extra numbers in response to the imposition of 
a state of emergency in Denmark, ‘made it absolutely clear that, in this case too, it 
sympathized with its Nordic brothers’.”° The Finnish government, which depend- 
ed on German deliveries of grain and weapons, nevertheless repeatedly took 
pains to avoid upsetting its partner too much. Thus, for example, the Social 
Democrat minister Fagerholm was removed from his post when he sharply criti- 
cized German occupation policy in Norway.”! And Finnish policy continued on 
essentially the same lines. The German ambassador found it ‘fluid’, noting that the 
foreign minister, Henrik Ramsay, whom he saw almost every day, ‘wasn’t telling 
him everything’. The prime minister, Edwin Linkomies, seemed to him to be 
‘devious’, and only the president, Risto Heikki Ryti, was ‘still optimistic’.”” 

By October, the tensions between Helsinki and Berlin had grown to such 
an extent that Hitler was prompted to send Ryti a 16-page letter, apparently 
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selfcomposed, complaining—‘in polite but extremely cutting terms’-—about 
Finland’s behaviour.”? In the letter, delivered personally by Alfred Jodl, the dictator 
complained, in particular, about unfriendly comments in the Finnish press and 
about the Finnish government’s refusal to give diplomatic recognition to the 
puppet state recently established by Benito Mussolini in Salé. But the most 
threatening feature of Hitler’s letter was his open criticism of the Finnish concept 
of a ‘parallel war’, which had hitherto been passed over in silence.”4 This did not 
augur well for the future. 

The news and signals reaching Finland from Washington also gave little cause for 
hope. On the contrary, they confirmed the conclusion, expected on the German 
side and feared on the Finnish side, that—as the US secretary of state, Cordell Hull, 
confided to the Swedish ambassador during the foreign ministers’ conference in 
Moscow—although many people in the United States felt ‘sympathy for this small, 
clean country’, Russia was much too important an ally ‘[to] risk damaging the main 
lines’ by hefty support for Finland.”° So neither the Americans nor the British 
engaged in a serious conflict with their Soviet partner about the Finnish question 
during the conference. Although they called for Finland’s national sovereignty to be 
respected and for the country to be exempted from the demand for unconditional 
surrender directed at the Axis powers, it was clear that they were prepared to regard 
Finland’s future as primarily a matter for Moscow.’° The talks which the Finnish 
foreign minister, Ramsay, had with the American chargé d’affaires in Helsinki at 
the beginning of November were shattering. The Finnish side came away with the 
impression that Finland would clearly be regarded by the Allies as an ‘Axis power 
and almost certainly face a demand for unconditional surrender, and that at least 
some parts of the country would probably then be occupied by the Red Army.”” 

With the painful realization that what the Finnish authorities had supposed to be 
the American trump card was no such thing, another mediator became more 
important, a country which had already used its good offices successfully during 
the 1939/40 Finnish—Soviet Winter War.’® However, the conditions in which 
Sweden now came to act were a great deal more difficult than they had been on the 
previous occasion. Concerned to maintain its neutrality, Sweden had a strong self- 
interest in sparing its eastern neighbour the experience of Sovietization, but it 
naturally carried little political weight in the worldwide political conflict between 
the great powers. In particular, Stockholm had to bear in mind that any attempt to 
negotiate a separate Finnish peace would be interpreted by Germany, the dominant 
power in the Baltic region, as an unfriendly, if not downright hostile, act. So, 
proceeding with caution, Sweden made its first diplomatic moves to obtain peace 
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only towards the end of 1943, when it was considered in Stockholm that Germany’s 
defeat was now only a matter of time.”? The reputedly pro-Finnish Soviet ambassa- 
dor in Stockholm, Alexandra Kollontai, played a key part in the Swedish—Soviet 
dialogue once again, as she had done during the Winter War. After preparatory 
‘private’ talks®° with the Swedish cabinet secretary, Boheman, she was able to deliver 
her government’s response on 20 November, namely that Finnish representatives 
were welcome to attend peace talks in Moscow, and that, in principle, the Soviet 
Union had no intention of restricting Finland’s independence unless Finnish policy 
forced it to do so.8! 

The Soviet communication, which made no mention of unconditional surren- 
der, seemed to the Finnish authorities to offer a ray of hope. They accordingly took 
pains to send a speedy and friendly reply, stressing above all their wish for good 
neighbourly relations and neutrality under international law. Helsinki declared its 
readiness to negotiate with Moscow on all issues relevant to the establishment of a 
lasting peace, including certain border corrections, and it suggested that the talks be 
based on the 1939 borders. From Stalin’s point of view, precisely this reference to 
the pre-war borders—a similar attempt had already been made in the summer of 
1943—proved that Finland was still not realistically aware of its situation, and that 
it was not really interested in making peace.8? What followed was a war of nerves, 
rich in evasive tactical moves and lasting for months. The first backdrop was the 
Teheran Conference, at which Stalin set out his terms for peace with Finland more 
clearly than ever before. His main demands were implementation of the 1940 peace 
treaty, the cession of either Hanko or Petsamo, the payment of Finnish reparations 
amounting to 50 per cent of the damage that had been caused, the break-off of 
relations with Germany, the expulsion of German troops from Finland, and, lastly, 
the demobilization of the Finnish army. The British and Americans made half- 
hearted attempts to soften some of those demands. Thus, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
argued that Vyborg should remain in Finland, while Winston Churchill expressed 
doubts that Finland, poor as it was, could pay any reparations worth mentioning. 
None of this had any effect. The western powers were prepared to let the Soviets 
have their way at Teheran, just as they had done in the case of Poland and the Baltic 
States—all the more so as Stalin gave them a vague parting assurance that, in 
recognition of Finland’s determined resistance, he would safeguard the country’s 
independence. With this arrangement between the great powers, as the Finnish 
historian Tuomo Polvinen rightly observed, ‘the fate of the northern republic was 
essentially already [...] decided. All that remained was to convince the Finns.’ 
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Convincing them, however, proved extremely difficult in the following weeks 
and months. When, at the beginning of 1944, the Finnish government—against 
Carl Gustav Mannerheim’s advice—refused to enter into negotiations on the basis 
of the 1940 Moscow peace treaty, the Soviet authorities stepped up the military 
pressure on their refractory neighbour. In February there were repeated Soviet air 
raids on Helsinki and other cities in southern Finland, but the damage they caused 
was fortunately kept within bounds by a combination of bad weather and effective 
air defence.*4 In the same month, that is, a few weeks after the liberation of 
Leningrad, Marshal Meretskov was appointed as the new commander-in-chief of 
Karelian Front and entrusted with preparations for a land offensive.®° At the same 
time, with the transfer of the American chargé d'affaires in Helsinki, Robert 
McClintock, in January, and the instruction given to his successor to keep all official 
and private contacts in the host country to a minimum, the US pressure on Finland 
increased sharply, and as the departing diplomat wrote in his last report, the 
impending and apparently inevitable catastrophe reminded him of a Greek tragedy.*° 

With the liberation of Leningrad after a siege lasting almost 900 days, it seemed 
to the Finns that the stage was set for the inevitable denouement of a classical 
tragedy. Leningrad, more than any other place, had been the geographical focus of 
the German—Finnish brotherhood of arms since 1941. The German Wehrmacht’s 
ability to capture the Russian metropolis on the Baltic, an ability which Finland 
had initially taken for granted but had increasingly come to doubt, was regarded in 
Helsinki, more than military developments in other parts of Europe, as a yardstick 
by which to assess its own prospects for the future. Until 1943 the German 
authorities had constantly given their Scandinavian ally to understand that 
Leningrad would definitely be taken shortly.8” Although such assurances found 
less and less credence in Helsinki as time went by, the Finnish authorities were 
deeply shocked by the force of the offensive launched by three Soviet army fronts in 
mid-January, especially as, within a few weeks, the Soviet forces had opened up a 
300-kilometre-wide breach in the German (Eighteenth Army) defence front, cut 
Army Group North’s connection with the Finnish army, and driven it back to Lake 
Peipus.°® This was the worst-case scenario, and both Eduard Dietl’s army high 
command and the Wehrmacht operations staff had for months been under no 
illusions about its consequences for Germany’s alliance policy.®? In fact, Mannerheim 
finally realized that Germany had lost its war against the Soviet Union,”° and that 
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Finland’s very existence was under threat. As the Finnish high command’s intelli- 
gence section warned in a 5 February situation assessment (not without some 
overestimation of Soviet possibilities), the Red Army would now be in a position 
to launch major attacks on the Finnish heartland within a few days, thanks to its 
secure supply lines. The so-called Aunus area (between Lake Ladoga and Lake 
Onega), and above all the Karelian Isthmus were particularly threatened, so a start 
was now made on fortifying them with all speed, and two divisions were transferred 
to the isthmus as a reserve intervention force.?! 

In this situation, increasingly desperate for Finland from a strategic point of view 
but still stable for the time being in tactical and operational terms, the Finnish— 
Soviet peace talks were resumed in February, once again at the instigation of 
Madame Kollontai and the Swedish government, who acted as mediators.?? This 
time the negotiations were conducted on the Finnish side by the diplomat (and 
future president) Juho Kusti Paasikivi, who was unburdened by any government 
office and highly valued in Moscow as a conservative political realist. In the last 
week of March, after preparatory soundings in Stockholm and some diplomatic 
squabbles, Paasikivi left for Moscow in the company of the former Finnish foreign 
minister, Carl Enckell, and in fact on a secret mission to negotiate peace. It was a 
short trip. After only three rounds of talks, the negotiations were at an end. The 
Soviet demands, presented to the Finnish visitors in the form of an ultimatum, were 
unexpectedly harsh: not only was Helsinki to break off relations with Germany 
immediately and drive out or intern the German troops stationed in the country by 
the end of April, with Soviet assistance if necessary, but the Finnish army was also 
to withdraw behind the 1940 border, likewise in April, and be demobilized within 
three months. Furthermore, all Soviet and Allied prisoners of war were to be 
released immediately, the Petsamo area in the north-eastern part of the country, 
important for its nickel deposits, was to be ceded to the Soviet Union, and 
reparations amounting to 600 million dollars were to be paid within five years. If 
all these conditions were met, then and only then would Moscow be prepared to 
give up its lease on the Baltic port of Hanko, close to the Finnish capital.°% 

The government and parliament in Helsinki found Moscow’s conditions 
unacceptable and informed the Soviet ambassador in Stockholm accordingly on 
19 April 1944. Once again the Finns were playing for time, in the hope that time 
would not be entirely on the enemy’s side. The imminent invasion by the western 
Allies could permanently alter the balance of power on the continent. In which 
case, the expected increase in the strength of the Anglo-Saxon powers, the further 
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°3 See Biittner, Sowjetisierung oder Selbstindigkeit, 74-5. A vivid impression of the content and 
atmosphere of the negotiations is given in the published record of the talks, Palm, Finnish—Soviet 
Armistice Negotiations, based on Finnish notes. Equally instructive are the later accounts in Passikivi’s 
diaries, Jatkosodan pédivikirjat, 355-97, in Polvinen, Heikkla, and Immonen, /. K. Paasikivi, iii. 
345-85 and, more recently, in Kallis toveri Stalin. 
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weakening of Germany, and the diversion of the Red Army to the final battles in 
central Europe might perhaps create favourable framework conditions for Finland. 
Might the price of peace then be not quite so high for the little country on the edge 
of Europe that still had an intact army stationed deep in enemy territory??4 


2. GERMAN REACTIONS AND PLANS IN THE EVENT OF 
FINLAND’S WITHDRAWAL FROM THE WAR 


The scale of the reparations was certainly not the main reason why Helsinki found 
the Soviet peace terms unacceptable, although the government told the public that 
it was. The demands concerning the relationship with Germany were much 
trickier, but they were definitely not a suitable subject for public debate. Quite 
apart from the fact that the very idea of war against its long-standing comrade-in- 
arms was unthinkable (especially in the ranks of the Finnish army), it was not at all 
clear how the Soviet demands could be met without the country being occupied by 
the Red Army, in the guise of assistance, or by the Wehrmacht. However, the 
recent invasion of Hungary (and the occupation of Italy the year before) had made 
it clear how Germany proposed to deal with disloyal coalition comrades—a parallel 
to which the German military drew their Finnish interlocutors’ attention more 
than once, by way of a warning, during the weeks in question.”° In these circum- 
stances, the German Twentieth Mountain Army, with 200,000 men stationed in 
the northern part of the country, must have seemed to the Finnish government, 
which still had about 350,000 men under arms, not only an indispensable protec- 
tion against Soviet attacks but also a potential threat. 

For their part, the Germans had no illusions about the intentions and objectives 
of Finnish policy, and the methods employed, but they had always felt confident 
that, despite its ‘silly democratic games’,°® military setbacks, pressure from the 
Allies, and whispered encouragement by Sweden, the country was in no position to 
withdraw prematurely from the war unless it wanted to be ‘gobbled up immediately 
by the rapacious Bolsheviks’.°” The relative confidence felt at Fiihrer headquarters 
and in the OKW was confirmed in September 1943 by the commander-in-chief of 
the Lapland Army, Col.-Gen. Eduard Dietl, who considered that there was 
‘nothing to fear [...] at present’ in Finland: 


The Finns do not take much part in the fighting, but they are good fighters and they do 
what they can. It is true that they no longer want to be too deeply involved in this war. 


°4 See indications to that effect in Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 186. 

°> See Erfurth, Tagebuch, 899-900 and 930 (BA-MA N 257/v. 4). The unusually critical Finnish 
press reaction to the events in Hungary is reported in Kitschmann, ‘Als Militarattaché in Helsinki’, 
125-6 (BA-MA MSg 2/3317). 

°6 Thus Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, ix. 577, 23 Sept. 1943. The propaganda minister noted, 
after a talk with Hitler, that it would be a good thing ‘if Ryti sent the parties packing. Finland’s military 
forces are perfectly capable of conducting an experiment of this kind painlessly [...] The Fiihrer is 
afraid the silly democratic games will eventually reduce Finland to a state where, yes, the operation was 
a success, democracy is alive and well, but the patient, Finland itself, is dead.’ 


%7 Ibid., pt. 2, x. 179, 27 Oct. 1943. 
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But the main thing is that they are not backing out. They know perfectly well that 
our 15 divisions are the only military support they have. The Americans are not 
thinking of lending them a helping hand, because Stalin would not tolerate it and 
the United States certainly does not want to get into an argument with the Soviet 
Union over Finland. It follows that the Finns are entirely dependent on us for 
military support. They are exploiting it, like all our coalition partners, but in their 
case there can be no question of abandoning the fighting front in the east, at least 
not at present.°8 


The predominating confidence that most German observers continued to feel 
throughout 1943 was severely put to the test by the direct Finnish—Soviet feelers 
in early 1944. Goebbels noted, in connection with the Finnish special envoy 
Paasikivi’s secret visit to Stockholm in the middle of February, that ‘Finland is 
now the main sensation on the public’s mind’. Accepting for the last time a 
favourable—and in his view, optimistic—interpretation of events, he wrote: ‘If 
the Finnish government’s feelers in Stockholm are simply a tactical move to provide 
itself, vis-a-vis its own people, with an alibi for continuing the war, there can be no 
objection to them.””? Just a few weeks later, he began to adopt a distinctly harsher 
tone. Goebbels now deplored the fact that the Finns ‘[enjoy] more sympathy 
among the German people than they actually deserve’,!°° noting that the time 
had come for propaganda to prepare the German public for the possibility of a 
Finnish break with the Reich.'°! Then the process of laying blame started. For the 
first time, Mannerheim himself was the target of massive German criticism. He 
was, according to Dietl, ‘an Anglophile at heart, and would naturally like to get out 
of the war sooner rather than later’.!°? Hitler too, when he received his minister of 
propaganda on 4 March 1944 to discuss foreign-policy matters (‘Finland being 
naturally at the top of the agenda’), was quite convinced ‘that it is mainly the 
generals who are giving up in Finland’. While Ryti had ‘generally stood firm’ in the 
diplomatic tussle over a possible separate peace for Finland, Mannerheim had 
‘clearly lost his nerve. Unfortunately, none of our men were there to tighten his 
stays at the critical moment.’!°3 The opinion expressed shortly afterwards about 
Mannerheim’s closest adviser, General Erik Heinrichs, was not much better. The 
chief of the Finnish general staff, “of whom we had such high hopes’, was now 
unfortunately ‘among the quitters’.!°4 

As these comments show, the perceptions and manner of expression of the 
German leadership changed as the crisis became more acute. So long as Germany’s 
own victory seemed to some degree assured, and Helsinki’s withdrawal from the 
war only a vague possibility, Finland was seen as a small country whose special 
interests and inherently limited capabilities were to be taken into account in some 


8 Tbid., pt. 2, ix. 472, 10 Sept. 1943. 99 Tbid., pt. 2, xi. 295, 16 Feb. 1944. 

100 Thid., pt. 2, xi. 374, 1 Mar. 1944. 

101 Thid., pt. 2, xi. 389, 3 Mar. 1944. On the reassessment of Finland in the German press, see 
Peltovuori, Sankarikansa ja havaltajat, esp. 194-208. 

102 Goebbels, Die Tagebticher, pt. 2, ix. 473, 10 Sept. 1943. 

103 Thid., pt. 2, xi. 396, 4 Mar. 1944. 104 Thid., pt. 2, xi. 581, 30 Mar. 1944. 
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form or other. However, as Germany found itself more and more on the military 
defensive and diplomatically isolated, its comrade-in-arms was viewed only instru- 
mentally, in terms of its contribution to Germany’s war effort. Faced with the real 
threat of a Finnish—Soviet understanding, Hitler, Goebbels, and others resorted to 
increasingly ‘moral’ judgements of their coalition partner. As in the case of Italy in 
the previous summer, Helsinki’s policy considerations were no longer seen as 
calculated realpolitik but simply as ‘failure’, ‘cowardice’, and ‘treachery’ on the 
one hand, or ‘loyalty’ and ‘strong nerves’ on the other. 

It was nevertheless decided at Fiihrer headquarters not to simply leave things to 
take their course. As Goebbels noted, summing up the suggestions he submitted to 
Hitler on 4 March 1944: “The sooner and harder we weigh in, the better it will be 
for us.’!9> What the minister had in mind, above all, was to let the Finns know by 
means of press commentaries, before they took a decision on Moscow’s peace 
terms, ‘what they were threatened with if they succumbed, both openly from the 
Bolsheviks and, in somewhat more veiled terms, from our side’.!°° 

Diplomatic action followed the same lines as the propaganda. Ribbentrop 
hammered home to the German ambassador in Helsinki, who was considered far 
too soft and understanding,!°” that ‘it must be made clear to the Finns, once and 
for all, that they had no choice and no alternative. Either they won through with 
Germany and survived or, if they separated from Germany, they would fall victim 
to Russia. And that would be the end of the Finnish intelligentsia and probably the 
rest of the Finnish population as well.’!°° Crass generalizations of this kind, 
combined with assurances ‘that, after all, we shall regain the initiative in Russia 
very shortly’, and that Germany was longing for the western powers to invade ‘so 
that we can drive them into the sea’,!° naturally did little to dispel Helsinki’s deep 
distrust of Berlin. However well informed the German ambassador might have 
been about the ins and outs of Finnish policy, and however much he ‘lectured’ his 
Finnish interlocutors,!!° his almost daily efforts led nowhere. Foreign Minister 
Ramsay, in particular, strove desperately to preserve his minuscule room for policy 
manoeuvre by all the means at his disposal. In most cases he would stall, deny, or 
mollify, and generally try to give the impression that his country’s foreign policy 


105 Tbid., pt. 2, xi. 397, 4 Mar. 1944. This evidently also included an interview which Hitler 
personally granted to the Swedish paper Stockholms-Tidningen on 19 March 1944; see Peltovuori, 
Sankarikansa ja havaltajal, 204. 

106 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 396; see also p. 427 (7 Mar. 1944). Thus, at the beginning 
of March 1944 Goebbels attempted to influence public opinion in Finland by deliberately publishing a 
letter from the rector of the University of Dorpat (Tartu) to the Swedish scholar Sven Hedin. 
According to Goebbels, the letter provided ‘a deep insight into the methods which the Soviet Union 
planned to employ to destroy national traditions in the Baltic States’; ibid. 364, 29 Feb. 1944. 

107 On a previous occasion, Hitler had already described the German embassies in Helsinki and 
Stockholm as ‘very poorly’ manned but, to avoid arousing political resentment, he had refrained from 
making any changes; see Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, iv. 587-8, 23 June 1942. 

108 Bliicher file note re telephone call from Reich foreign minister’s office, 28 Feb. 1944, 
Tagebiicher 8, 2866, PA, Bliicher papers. 

109 Tid. 

110 Bliicher’s words in a telegram, 29 Mar. 1944, Tagebiicher 8, 2952, PA, Bliicher papers. 
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was receptive and essentially passive. The cat-and-mouse game was only aban- 
doned, temporarily, at the end of March, when the Moscow negotiations failed.!!! 

In the light of this development, the Reich government stepped up the pressure 
on its recalcitrant partner. It stopped grain deliveries first, at the end of February, 
then exports of other industrial products at the beginning of April, and, finally, two 
weeks later, most arms deliveries.!!2 The chief of the general staff, Heinrichs, 
visited Berchtesgaden at the end of the month, but even that did not lead to any 
relaxation of the ban on deliveries. On the contrary, Field Marshal Keitel’s Finnish 
guest was informed in no uncertain terms—with a sharp reminder of Germany’s 
bad experiences in 1918—that nothing was more poisonous for an army at war 
than the thought of peace. Never in the history of warfare had doubt served to make 
men stronger.!!? As though to confirm the message, Heinrichs was even told, during 
his ensuing courtesy visit to Reich Leader SS Heinrich Himmler, that Germany’s 
final victory in the current international strife was as certain ‘as the truths of 
arithmetic’. Only Col.-Gen. Jodl was more conciliatory, but he pointed out that it 
was not easy to argue Finland’s case to the German leadership at this time. He had 
two main pieces of advice, in this connection, for his Finnish guest to take home with 
him. First, the Finnish government should control its national press and ensure that 
the comrades-in-arms were both fighting the same battle, with the pen as well as the 
sword. The Fiihrer thought of himself as an artist, and as the guardian of European 
culture. He was very sensitive, and it was a mistake to denigrate him. Secondly, the 
head of the Wehrmacht operations staff suggested that the Finnish side might be 
prepared to give a binding assurance that any weapons delivered to Finland would in 
no circumstances fall into the hands of the Russians.!!4 

If, as Jodl’s last remarks suggest, the purpose of the German export ban was to 
prevent the Finnish government from having any further contact with the enemy, 
and force it instead to conclude a treaty with the Reich not to make a separate 
peace, it soon proved to be the very mistake that experienced observers (such as the 
ambassadors Karl Schnurre and Bliicher, but also Generals Erfurth and Dietl) had 
always feared.'!> Helsinki did indeed take some spectacular measures to tighten 


IIT See, e.g., Bliicher’s file notes on his talks with the foreign minister on 14 Feb., 4 Mar., and 1 
Apr. 1944, Tagebiicher 8, 2813-14, 2883, and 2971-2, PA, Bliicher papers. 

12 See Seppinen, Suomen ulkomaankaupan ehdot, 202 ff. Only military equipment ‘held to be 
essential for the further pursuit of military activities on the Finnish fronts’ was exempt from the 
embargo on deliveries; telegram from the chief of the OKW, 19 Apr. 1944, PA R 29585, fo. 235. Ibid. 
also contains a list of the goods that were exempt. 

113 On this and the following, see Heinrichs’ undated handwritten notes on his visit to the German 
HQ; Military Archives, Helsinki, Pk 1172/15 Heinrichs. 

114 Tbid. The new Finnish general at the OKW, General Osterman, had already faced the same 
demands on 4 April, during his first visit to Fiihrer headquarters following his appointment, and Dietl, 
acting on instructions from the OKW,, raised the issue in a conversation with Mannerheim on 6 April. 
When Mannerheim subsequently wrote to Hitler in the middle of May, assuring him more or less in 
passing that weapons delivered by the German side would never fall into enemy hands, the assurance 
was regarded in Fithrer headquarters as by no means sufficiently binding. The Germans clearly wanted 
the matter enshrined in a formal agreement. See KTB OKW,, iv. 871 ff., and Ritter, telegram No. 1036 
of 17 May 1944, PA R 29585, fo. 319. 

15 See Seppinen, Suomen ulkomaankaupan ehdot, 206 ff., and Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 
191 ff. 
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censorship of the press, in order to appease the German side,!!® but it was not 
prepared to radically change its policy. On the contrary, from the Finnish point of 
view the German measures only underlined the need to get out of the war as 
quickly as possible. 

Germany now had to adjust seriously to that eventuality. For Goebbels it was 
clear, when the Finnish crisis came to a head at the beginning of March, that ‘firm 
measures would be needed’ if Helsinki were to withdraw from the war, and he saw 
his Fiihrer as ‘naturally determined to take military action’ in that case.'!” The 
minister of propaganda, completely under the impression of the measures which 
had been decided against Hungary, clearly failed to realize that conditions in the 
north were very much more complicated, and not only for geographical reasons. In 
fact, Hitler and the OKW had already decided in the early autumn of 1943 to 
adopt a defensive strategy—unlike the plans for Italy, Hungary, and Romania—in 
the event of Finland’s military collapse or withdrawal from the war. 

The central idea of the plan, based on Fiihrer Directive No. 50 of 28 September 
1943, was to withdraw the two corps of Twentieth Mountain Army (XVIII and 
XXXVI Mountain Corps) from southern to northern Finland to defend the 
northern cap of the Scandinavian mainland—and especially the Kolosjoki nickel 
deposits, which were considered essential to the defence economy—in a semicir- 
cular front with a radius of some 400 kilometres.!!8 The feasibility and advisability 
of this operation did not go unchallenged. Dietl’s HQ rightly pointed out that it 
would hardly be possible for this well-equipped army to transport its 180,000 
tonnes of material rapidly over long distances. Apart from its own lack of transport 
facilities, there were no railways in northern Finland. The road network was 
completely inadequate and barely passable in winter, and no provision had been 
made for sufficient protection against the raids to be expected from the superior 
Soviet air force during the withdrawal. Nor could sea transport be regarded as a 
viable option, given the danger of Allied landings in northern Europe. Lastly, it 
should also be borne in mind that the lengthy preparations for the withdrawal could 
not be concealed, and would inevitably cause unrest on the Finnish side.!!? For all 
these reasons, as Dietl reported on 9 October 1943, his army ‘would much rather 
fight honourably in southern Finland than end up starving in the Arctic Ocean’.!*° 

Despite all the serious objections, the OKW adhered to the basic principles of 
Directive No. 50 in the coming months. This was primarily for reasons to do with 


116 See Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, and Rusi, Lehdistosensuuri jatkosodassa. 

"17 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xi. 397 and 396, 4 Mar. 1944. 

118 See Directive No. 50 of 28 Sept. 1943 Concerning Preparations for the Withdrawal of 
Twentieth Mountain Army to Northern Finland and Northern Norway, repr. in Hubatsch, Hitlers 
Weisungen, doc. 50, 231-2. See also Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 176 ff. 

119 According to Hitler’s Directive No. 50 of 28 Sept. 1943, the measures ordered in the directive 
were to be taken as inconspicuously as possible, and were to be explained ‘to our own troops, and to the 
Finns, as concerned exclusively with the development of communications between Norway and 
Finland’. The purpose was ‘to enable divisions to be moved from the reserves of Wehrmacht 
Commander Norway to Finland, even in winter if necessary’; see Hitlers Weisungen, 232. 

120 Geb. AOK 20, ‘Studie iiber Riickftihrung der 20. Gebirgsarmee’, 9 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 20- 
20/73. 
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the war economy, notably the ‘essential need’ to protect north Finnish nickel 
production.!! Also, the Wehrmacht operations staff were hardly attracted by the 
idea of moving the Lapland Army south, and so turning the whole of Finland into a 
battlefield from which they were not very likely to emerge as victors. 

The preparations to implement Directive No. 50 had got off to a rather slow 
start in the autumn and winter, partly on account of the weather and partly because 
the political conditions seemed more stable. In mid-February the OKW insisted 
that the preparations be speeded up, ‘in view of the uncertain political situation in 
Finland’.!?? At the same time, in addition to the withdrawal movement now code- 
named Operation BIRCH, orders were given to occupy the Aland Islands (Operation 
FIR WEST) and the island of Suursaari (Operation FIR EAST).!?3 The two FIR oper- 
ations were offensive at operational level, but they both had a strategic defensive 
objective. Whereas the main purpose of taking Suursaari was to supervise the 
German mine barriers, the occupation of the Aland Islands was intended to ensure 
the necessary military protection for imports of Swedish ore to Germany. In the 
latter case, in which the navy was in charge, the plans were not without problems 
and had to be abandoned. Owing to the tricky status of this—officially 
demilitarized—group of islands in international law, there was, as Bliicher warned, 
a ‘danger that Soviet Russia, Sweden, and even Finland might form [a] united front 


against us on this question’.!74 


3. FROM THE JUNE CRISIS TO FINLAND’S 
WITHDRAWAL FROM THE WAR 


The framework conditions determining Finnish policy and conduct of the war 
changed dramatically on 9 June 1944. On that day—three days after the start of the 
Allied invasion of France, and just two weeks before the Soviet assault on the central 
section of Germany’s eastern front—the Red Army launched its long-planned 
major offensive on the Karelian Isthmus.!*° For the defenders, the attack itself 
was less of a surprise than the time when it took place!?° and the singular force with 
which it was conducted. They had very little to pit against the massive manpower 


121 Speer, in a letter to the foreign ministry, 15 Dec. 1943, quoted in Expansionsrichtung 
Nordeuropa, doc. 93, 168. On the importance of north Finnish nickel production for Germany, see 
also Vuorisjarvi, Petsamon nikkeli kansaiviilisessd politiikassa, 199 ff. 

122 Quoted in Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 189. 

123 See also KTB OKW,, iv. 874 ff. 

124 Bliicher, telegram No. 569, 29 Mar. 1944, PA R 29585, fo. 156. 

125 For a detailed account of the military action, see Jatkosodan Historia, iv and v; also Glantz, The 
Battle for Leningrad, 415-58. 

126 Recent research based on Soviet records shows that the decision to launch the long-planned 
attack on Finland was taken only after Helsinki rejected the Soviet peace terms in April 1944. In fact, 
the Finns had expected an attack at that time, and its absence encouraged a false sense of security. The 
date of the attack, 9 June, was approved by Soviet headquarters only three days earlier, i.e. after the 
news of the Allied landings in Normandy had arrived. See Biittner, Sowjetisierung oder Selbstindigkeit, 
78-9, Heiskanen, “The Effect of Finnish Military Intelligence’, 284 ff., and more recently Manninen, 
The Soviet Plans, 129 ff. 
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and equipment assembled for the attack. Although the numerical strength of the 
attacking units,!*” with over 600,000 men, was less than at the height of the legen- 
dary “Winter War’ in January 1940, it was still more than twice that of the forces 
available on the Finnish side. Moreover, this time the Red Army understood, far 
better than it had three-and-a-half years earlier, that it must concentrate its forces in 
the breakthrough area, just a few kilometres wide, along the Vyborg—Leningrad 
railway line. The discrepancy in equipment was perhaps even more decisive, with 
Soviet superiority of about 5 to 1 in cannon and grenade launchers, and about 7 to 
1 in tanks and aircraft.!?8 

With such differences in strength, the Soviet troops very quickly achieved a 
breakthrough. Vyborg, one of the most historically and symbolically important 
cities in Finland, was lost on 20 June. Mannerheim had already asked Berlin, the 
day before, for six to eight divisions to be made ready, and for new weapons to be 
delivered, in order to halt the enemy forces, which had meanwhile advanced to a 
depth of more than 100 kilometres.!*? The initial German response was so 
disappointing that on 22 June, just a couple of days later, the Finnish government 
informed the Soviet Union—again via Stockholm—that it was prepared to break 
off relations with Germany and enter into peace negotiations. At the same time, the 
inner circle within the government was considering appointing Mannerheim as 
president, since the marshal of Finland was seen as the only person with the 
necessary authority to persuade the people and the army to accept, without 
resistance, the harsh peace terms that were to be expected.13° 

Events now began to escalate. That same day—the day on which Operation 
BAGRATION, the Soviet summer offensive against the German Army Group Centre, 
started!3!the foreign minister, von Ribbentrop, paid a ‘heavy-handed’ visit!? to 
Helsinki to inform the Finnish government, in the Fihrer’s name, that Germany 
would stop all support immediately (including aid deliveries already on the way) 
unless the Finnish government was prepared to sign a formal undertaking not to 


127 The attack was carried out by Leningrad Front’s 21st and 23rd Armies (under Gen. Govorovy) 
and Karelian Front’s 7th and 32nd Armies (Gen. Meretskov). Govorov’s troops were to conduct the 
attack on Vyborg, while Karelian Front launched its attack a few days later in the direction of 
Petrozavodsk (Petroskoi). For an account from the Soviet viewpoint, see Stemenko, Im Generalstab, 
ii. 431-44. 

128 For more detailed figures, see Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 195. See also the slightly 
different data in Stemenko, /m Generalstab, ii. 438. 

129 This was Mannerheim’s second request for help in the space of a week. Berlin had already 
cancelled the spring embargo on arms and grain in response to his first request on 12 June. See 
Jokisipila, Aseveljia vai liittolaisia?, 266 ff. 

130 This idea was based on arguments which Prime Minister Linkomies had put forward back in the 
spring of 1944. At that time, however, they had been contested in the cabinet and Mannerheim 
himself had rejected them. See Jokisipila, “Die Sonderkriegsthese’, 55—6, and Biittner, Sowjetisierung 
oder Selbstindigkeit, 81-2. 

131 On this, see Part V, Chapter II.3 of the present volume. 

132 Menger, ‘Finnland’, 293. The dramatic atmosphere of those days is clearly reflected in the 
memoirs of those involved. See Mannerheim, Memoirs, 481 ff., Bliicher, Gesandter zwischen Diktatur 
und Demokratie, 365 ff., and Erfurth, Der Finnische Krieg, 241 ff. 
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seek a separate peace.!33 Only twenty-four hours later, on 23 June, Helsinki 
received another message, this time from Moscow, inviting it to submit a declar- 
ation, signed by the president or the foreign minister, ‘that Finland is prepared to 
capitulate and sue the Soviet government for peace’. On that condition, and only 
then, was ‘Moscow prepared to receive a Finnish delegation’.!>4 

The government in Helsinki now had to decide whether to capitulate or, for the 
sake of some short-term aid, remain tied to a great power that was itself doomed. 
They were caught, it seemed, between a rock and a hard place, and a decision had to 
be taken at once, in view of the threat of military collapse. The Finnish war cabinet 
was wrestling with two main questions in this connection. The first was how the 
Soviet call for capitulation was to be understood. Was it a demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender, or was it an invitation to enter into negotiations, as the express 
call to send a Finnish delegation to Moscow might indicate? The fact that the 
responsible authorities in Helsinki, notably Marshal Mannerheim and Prime 
Minister Linkomies, interpreted the Soviet note—probably correctly, according 
to the latest research !3°—as meaning ‘unconditional surrender’, was to be of decisive 
importance for the further course of events. The prospect of inevitable and uncon- 
ditional surrender was the reason (both necessary and sufficient) why the Finnish 
government was prepared to consider Ribbentrop’s final demands at all. 

This raised a second problem, namely the question of the form which the 
agreement with Germany, recommended primarily by Mannerheim and Linko- 
mies, should take. In the tough negotiations with Ribbentrop over the next few 
days, the Finnish side reiterated the position it had taken on an earlier occasion, 
namely that a formal treaty was out of the question because, under the terms of the 
constitution, it would require the consent of parliament, '!7° and the result of a vote 
on the issue was more than doubtful. In the light of this argument, with which the 
German side could hardly find fault, it was decided instead—as in the spring of the 
previous year!3”—to seek some way of securing the desired binding assurance from 
Finland without involving the parliament. It was finally agreed that President Ryti 
should send Hitler a confidential letter giving the assurances requested by the 
Reich. In addition, there was to be an official communiqué on the negotiations 
between the two sides, and a radio address by the prime minister stressing ‘Finland’s 


133 The most thorough investigation of the subsequent events is Jokisipila’s dissertation, Aseveljid 
vai liittolaisia? His theory that Ribbentrop’s demands were the result of a policy which had not been 
approved by Hitler in that form, and which the foreign minister was pursuing on his own initiative, 
intent on making his mark, is not accepted in the following, despite some arguments worthy of 
consideration. 

134 Message from Madame Kollontai, 23 June 1944, quoted in Biittner, Sowjetisierung oder 
Selbstindigkeit, 80. 

135 See Biittner, Sowjetisierung oder Selbstindigkeit, 80-1 and 83-4, based on Soviet sources, also 
Turtola, ‘Finland’s Path’, 40-1. For a different interpretation, albeit without convincing empirical 
evidence, see Komarov, ‘Finland’s Withdrawal’, 30. 

136 The Finnish version provided, in paragraph 33(1): ‘Decisions on war and peace shall be taken by 
the president with the agreement of parliament.’ 

137 On this, see the author’s observations in Part I, Chapter II.2 of the present volume. 
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self-evident duty to lay down its arms only with the agreement of Germany’ .138 
The text of the letter which Ryti addressed to Hitler on 26 June in the wording 
agreed by the negotiating parties, and which was delivered by Ribbentrop in 
person, opened with a reference to Germany’s willingness to supply Finland with 
more weapons. This was followed by what, from the German government’s 
viewpoint, was the decisive passage: 


I must take this opportunity to assure you that Finland is determined to continue the 
war against Soviet Russia at Germany’s side until the Soviet threat to Finland has been 
removed. In view of the assistance that Germany is giving to Finland, as its comrade- 
in-arms, in the difficult situation in which it now finds itself, I declare, in my capacity 
as President of the Finnish State, that I will make peace with the Soviet Union only 
with the consent of the government of the German Reich, and that I will not permit 
Finnish governments appointed by me, or any other persons, to engage in armistice or 
peace talks, or in negotiations to that end, without the consent of the government of 
the German Reich.!3° 


The deal struck in the so-called midsummer negotiations, which had moreover 
been rejected by a minority of the Finnish cabinet,!4° did not last long. Paradox- 
ically, this seems to have been mainly because, from the Finnish point of view, the 
Ryti-Ribbentrop agreement quickly fulfilled its purpose. Although historians still 
disagree as to whether Ryti’s declaration of commitment was really necessary for the 
restabilization of the front just a few days after the fall of Vyborg,'4! there can be no 
doubt that the substantial German deliveries of munitions and armour-piercing 
weaponry, in particular,!4* as well as the promise of further grain deliveries, were 
such as to strengthen Finland’s defences, both psychological and material, for some 
time to come.!49 Precisely for that reason, they also created what appeared to 


138 Quoted in a letter from Bliicher to Grundherr, 28 June 1944 which contains a concise account 
of the negotiations outlined here from a German point of view (Tagebiicher 9, fos. 3126-9, PA, 
Bliicher papers). Linkomies gave his address on 2 July 1944, not without adding some remarks 
qualifying the agreed passage. See Jokisipila, “Die Sonderkriegsthese’, 58. 

139 Reproduced in Operationsgebiet dstliche Ostsee, 65 (Annex 3). 

140 The decisive vote in the government resulted in a majority of 10 to 6 in favour of Ryti making 
the required declaration. The Social Democrat ministers, in particular, voted against the written 
undertaking. On this, see also Linkomies’ memoirs, Vaikea aika, 354 ff. In opposition circles, 
thought was even given to forming a committee-in-exile in Stockholm as a counterweight to the 
government. On this, see Paasikivi’s diaries, /- K. Paasikiven Padivakirjat, pt. 1, 2-3 (30 June 1944). 

141 This has been questioned in recent works, notably by Jokisipila, Aseveljid vai liittolaisia?, 361-6. 

142 A list of the military equipment delivered by Germany in the period 23 June to 3 September 
1944 is to be found in Operationsgebiet dstliche Ostsee, 66 (Annex 4), and also in Jokisipila, Aseveljid vai 
liittolaisia?, 364 ff. 

143, This circumstance nurtured the view, still held to some extent in Finland, that the country has 
the German dictator above all to thank for the preservation of its independence. This bizarre view of 
Hitler as the saviour of the only parliamentary democracy fighting at his side finds no support in the 
surviving German sources. Quite apart from Hitler’s fundamental and unchanging distrust of Finland’s 
democratic culture and institutions, it is clear, especially from Goebbels’ since-published diary entries, 
that the aim of the dictator's Finland policy was never, at any point, to preserve that country’s 
independence but simply to use it as an instrument in his own conduct of the war. See also, to this 
effect, Wegner, ‘Ein “Weg ins Chaos”?’ 
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Mannerheim and others as the necessary conditions for getting Finland out of the 
war on more favourable terms than in June. 

Developments on the various fronts fully confirmed the Finnish commander-in- 
chief’s calculations. The successful defence mounted by the Finns in the battle of 
Tali-Ihantala was particularly important. With the help of good radio intelligence, 
the Finnish forces!44 held their own on a narrow strip of land between Vyborg Bay 
and the Vuoksi river for almost three weeks (from 25 June to 9 July 1944), in 
eventful engagements with the numerically superior Soviet 21st Army, which had 
massive artillery and air support. The heavy fighting all over the Karelian Isthmus 
came to an end in the middle of July, and shortly afterwards in eastern Karelia too, 
where the Finnish troops had been involved in heavy withdrawal battles since the 
end of June.'4° The Finnish army had been obliged to evacuate large stretches of 
land—approximately 55,000 square kilometres altogether—in both places (see 
Map v1.1.2), but it had still managed in the end to establish a front line almost 
identical to that in the 1939/40 Winter War. The Red Army, on the other hand, 
despite a series of major operational successes, had failed to achieve its strategic aim, 
namely the military collapse and capitulation of the enemy. Instead, it found itself 
obliged to withdraw most of its units from the Finnish front in the course of July, in 
order to deploy them in the decisive battle against Germany that had now begun. 

Given these developments, it is not surprising that in mid-July the Kremlin let 
the Finnish government know, through the customary Swedish channels, that it by 
no means expected unconditional surrender from Helsinki.'4° This scarcely veiled 
invitation to renew peace-feelers was all the more welcome since, in reaction to the 
Ryti-Ribbentrop agreement, the United States—whose willingness to mediate had 
repeatedly been overestimated by the Finnish side—had meanwhile broken off 
diplomatic relations with Helsinki,!4” thereby clearly indicating that, in its view, 
Finnish requests for peace should be addressed exclusively to Moscow. There had 
also been a further deterioration in Germany’s military situation. In particular, 
great concern had been caused by the news that Army Group North had been 
obliged to evacuate Narva as well in the closing weeks of July and was now cut off 
from the rest of the German eastern front.!48 In view of these developments, 
Mannerheim dropped his resistance to the long-planned reassignment of power 
in the country. On 1 August, Ryti, physically and mentally exhausted by past 
events, resigned from his post to make way for the marshal of Finland, on whom 
the presidency was conferred by special act. An almost entirely new government 
was appointed. !49 


144 Consisting of the Finnish IV Corps (Lt.-Gen. Laatikainen) and the only Finnish armoured 
division (Maj.-Gen. Lagus), reinforced by some German units (Detachment Kuhlmey and 303rd 
Assault Gun Brigade). For a detailed account of the fighting, see Jatkosodan Historia, v, ch. 4. 

145 See Jatkosodan Historia, ii and v. 

146 See Biittner, Sowjetisierung oder Selbstindigkeit, 87. 

147 See Berry, American Foreign Policy, 412 ff. 

148 On this, see Part V, Chapter IV.2 (b) of the present volume. 

149 On this, see also the interpretation of events in Mannerheim, Memoirs, 481 ff. and 491 ff. 
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Both Moscow and Berlin were somewhat reserved at first in their attitude to the 
new Finnish authorities. As to Hitler, he appears to have initially been ‘not sure 
how the Finnish question will develop’, whereas Goebbels spontaneously qualified 
the change of power in Helsinki as ‘a regular coup d ta? by Mannerheim, undertaken 
for the purpose of ‘starting armistice negotiations with the Soviet Union immedi- 
ately’.!°° He—dquite rightly—expected very little to come from the immediately 
arranged visit to Mannerheim’s headquarters by the new commander-in-chief of 
Army Group North, General Ferdinand Schorner. Like the minister of propaganda, 
Keitel too now thought that ‘Finland would go limp’. Just like Pietro Badoglio, 
Mannerheim clearly intended to ‘move slowly towards treachery’. It was ‘the same 
old story. When it comes down to it, it’s always the generals or marshals 
who surrender.’!>! 

While the chronicler of the Reich’s downfall misinterpreted the circumstances 
surrounding the change of government in Finland in asserting that it was a coup 
d état, he was nevertheless quite right about the underlying intentions. Couched in 
official diplomatic language, the justification given for Mannerheim’s assumption 
of the office of president was, for the time being, quite different. Repeated 
assurances were given in Helsinki that ‘these are such fateful times that all our 
forces have to be concentrated in one man’s hands. No further conclusions are to 
be drawn from this.’!°? That the explanation was threadbare became clear by 
17 August at the latest, when the head of the OKW arrived in Finland to confer 
the Oak Leaves decoration on Mannerheim and the Knight’s Cross on Heinrichs, 
the chief of the general staff.!°? Immediately following this gesture, which was 
intended as a symbolic reconfirmation of the the hosts’ duty of brotherhood in 
arms, Mannerheim deliberately informed his visitor that he did not feel bound by 
the assurances which Ryti had given the Reich. Those assurances had been given 
‘only because of the very serious situation Finland had found itself in at the time’, 
and they were rejected by ‘the majority’ of the Finnish people. With the resignation 
of Ryti and the ministers who had been parties to the agreement, the Finnish 
government had ‘regained its freedom of action’.!>4 

In making this statement, Mannerheim had officially announced the change of 
political direction. The foreign ministry may have attempted for a few days to make 


150 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 213 and 204, 30 Aug. 1944. 

51 Tbid. 204 and 212, 3 Aug. 1944, also 219 and 224, 4 Aug. 1944. All Goebbels had to say about 
the new Finnish government was that it consisted of ‘rather colourless characters’ (‘old friends of 
Russia’), and that ‘nothing particularly good is to be expected’ of it (ibid. 236, entry for 10 Aug. 1944). 
On Schérner’s fruitless visit, see also Erfurth, Der Finnische Krieg, 261 ff. 

152 Telegram from Bliicher to the foreign ministry, 1 Aug. 1944, quoted in ADAP, Series E, viii, 
doc. 143, 269. 

153, Only two months earlier, the German command had urged that the chief of the general staff be 
dismissed, as he was now considered defeatist. See Erfurth, Der Finnische Krieg, 246. 

154 Telegram from Bliicher to the foreign ministry, 18 Aug. 1944 (ADAP, Series E, viii, doc. 163). 
See also Erfurth, Der Finnische Krieg, 267 ff., and Mannerheim, Memoirs, 492-3. According to the 
unpublished memoirs of the German military attaché at the time, Colonel Kitschmann, there was 
‘probably not a single experienced diplomat in the embassy who seriously thought that the assurances 
given in the president’s letter were to be trusted’. The circumstances surrounding them had been ‘too 
much like blackmail’. Kitschmann, ‘Als Militarattaché in Helsinki’, 141-2 (BA-MA, MSg 2/3317). 
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light of Mannerheim’s words, by treating them as politically non-binding com- 
ments made in a conversation among military men,!>° but it was very soon clear to 
all observers that a definitive break between the long-standing comrades-in-arms 
was now imminent. 

The German government was disappointed, and not without reason. There was, 
of course, a certain unintentional irony in Nazi politicians, of all people, complain- 
ing ‘that it is unworthy of an honourable state to employ [.. . ] legalistic interpret- 
ations to wriggle out of a solemn undertaking’,!*° but the arguments advanced 
against the Finnish side were not easily dismissed. It was argued, in particular, that 
‘it [is] absolutely unthinkable, according to general legal principles, for one head of 
state to give another head of state an undertaking of this kind that is binding on 
himself alone, as suggested in this case’-—especially as Ryti had expressly stated, in 
his letter to Hitler on 26 June, that he was making his declaration in his capacity “as 
president of the Finnish state’. Furthermore, the validity of the midsummer 
agreements ‘cannot be impugned by any arguments based on the Finnish consti- 
tution, to the effect that Ryti had exceeded his constitutional powers because he 
had acted without the approval of the Finnish parliament’. In the first place, the 
parliament’s approval was not required in this case, and secondly, even if the 
opposite view is taken, it does not affect the validity of the agreement under 
international law, for the purposes of which ‘all questions of domestic law are 
completely irrelevant’.!>7 

There can be little doubt that the faltering great power, Germany, was properly 
duped by its smaller partner. This seems all the more certain in hindsight, since 
research has found convincing proof that Finland’s renunciation of the June agree- 
ments was by no means a spontaneous reaction born of necessity, as was still willingly 
claimed long after the war. On the contrary, it was clearly a manoeuvre planned well 
in advance—since the spring of 1943, in fact!°*8—and designed ‘to protect Finland’s 
interests, even in the most difficult crisis situations’.1°° What, then, was the status in 
international law of the agreements concluded between the comrades-in-arms? Is not 
the contractual nature of those agreements ascribed to them by the German side 
doubtful, if it was clear from the outset that the Finnish side had no intention of 
being legally bound by them? Moreover, the German foreign ministry was well aware 
that, in view of the aforementioned constitutional problems, Helsinki was seeking an 
arrangement below the level of a treaty, since that was precisely why the compara- 
tively weaker solution of an assurance in letter form was chosen. Even if these 
arguments are disregarded, the form of assensio mentium adopted by the two states 
is held to be irrelevant,!© and Ryti’s letter is accorded the status of an international 


155 See telegram from Ribbentrop to Bliicher, 23 Aug. 1944 (ADAP, Series E, viii, doc. 169). 

156 Quoted in Ribbentrop’s telegram to Bliicher, 10 Aug. 1944 (ADAP, Series E, viii, doc. 152). 

157 Tbid. 

158 By then, at least, the room for manoeuvre under constitutional law had already been thoroughly 
tested. See Jokisipila, Aseveljid vai littolaisia?, 140 ff. 

159 Jokisipila, ‘Die Sonderkriegsthese’, 60. 

160 Thus in line with contemporary German doctrine on international law; see Ehrhardt, Die 


Ratiftkationsbediirftigkeit, 75. 
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treaty, there are still doubts as to its validity. First and foremost, there is the fact that 
the Finnish government did not willingly enter into the agreement demanded by 
Germany, but did so only under the pressure of an existential predicament, for which 
the German side was not responsible but which, accompanied by massive threats, it 
exploited to its own advantage. Without going into the manifold problems of 
international law in this connection,!®! it nevertheless seems plausible from a 
historical perspective to regard the midsummer negotiations not as a formal treaty 
but as a kind of gentlemen’s agreement—although, at the time of its conclusion, at 
least one of the parties had already decided not to behave like a gentleman. 

The successful Finnish deceptive manoeuvre helped in no small measure to 
preserve the country’s national independence and political culture in the war 
between the great powers. As already pointed out, it gave the Finnish government 
a further breathing space and, with it, an opportunity to make peace on 
comparatively more favourable terms. That opportunity presented itself on 29 
August, when the Soviet government, with the agreement of the western Allies, 
indicated that it was willing to enter into negotiations, on condition that Helsinki 
first officially broke off relations with Germany and demanded the withdrawal, 
by 15 September at the latest, of the German troops remaining on Finnish 
territory. Regardless of the fact that any such withdrawal within the specified 
time limit was wholly illusory even under the most favourable circumstances, the 
Finnish government decided, after some initial hesitation, that it had no alter- 
native but to agree to the Soviet conditions.!°? In what was considered to be a 
very friendly letter, Mannerheim informed Hitler on 2 September that ‘our roads 
will probably soon part’, because Finland, unlike the Reich, could not remain at 
war any longer ‘without the whole future of the small Finnish nation being 
jeopardized’.'!°> That same day, the German ambassador was informed of the 
Finnish government’s decision, which was published two days later.!°4 On 
5 September the guns on the Finnish—Soviet front fell silent. On 7 September 
a Finnish delegation led by the new prime minister, Antti Hackzell, set off for 
Moscow to negotiate the armistice. It was finally concluded on 19 September, 
after nerve-racking delays and tough negotiations, and by then the German 
legation and the German liaison general and his staff had already left Finland, 
on 10 and 13 September 1944 respectively.!© 


161 There is as yet no thorough assessment of the Ryti-Ribbentrop agreement in historical 
international law terms. 

162 For details, see Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 222 ff., and Biittner, Sowjetisierung oder 
Selbstindigkeit, 89 ff. 

163 Mannerheim’s letter to Hitler, 2 Sept. 1944, quoted in Mannerheim, Memoirs, 494-5. (The 
original letter, together with handwritten drafts, is to be found in the National Archives, Helsinki, 
Mannerheim papers, 503.) 

164 See telegram from Bliicher to the foreign ministry, 2 Sept. 1944 (ADAP, Series E, viii. 210). 

165 See Bliicher, Gesandter zwischen Diktatur und Demokratie, 405 ff., and Erfurth, Der Finnische 
Krieg, 277 ff. 
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In losing Finland, Germany lost the last but one of its allies. Unlike Hungary, 
which was prevented from taking a similar step only by the force of German arms, 
and unlike Italy, which had long been a battlefield for the great powers,!°° or 
Romania, which had declared war on the Reich at the end of August under the 
pressure of Soviet occupation,!°” Finland had managed to keep its national sover- 
eignty intact—at least for the time being. For Goebbels, however, it was clear that 
the country had ‘sold its national destiny’.!°° “The Finns’, he wrote in his diary on 
5 September, !®? ‘have sold out to Bolshevism, lock, stock, and barrel, and they will 
pay for the short-sightedness of their statesmen with their political death as a 
nation. They are on the road to chaos.’ In Berlin, according to the same source, 
the reaction to this development was ‘naturally somewhat stunned’, although the 
break was ‘not taken too tragically’ at Fithrer headquarters. ‘Militarily, we were 
prepared for it, so there can’t be any serious repercussions in this case, or at least not 
as serious as they were when Romania defected. Politically, of course, Finland’s 
defection is very regrettable. It is a further blow to our chances in the war.’!7° 

At German headquarters, they were not yet really prepared to sit by and watch 
events unfold, or to take purely defensive political and military measures. On 
26 June—that is, at the height of the June crisis—the Wehrmacht command 
staff presented a ‘Study on continuation of the battle in southern and central 
Finland in the event of Finland’s collapse’, which was based on proposals Dietl 
had made during his latest visit to Berchtesgaden and was to be understood as an 
alternative to the primarily defensive plans for Operation BIRCH. The central idea of 
the study was that the western and southern coasts of the country—and particularly 
the ports of Helsinki and Hanko, which were important for controlling access to 
the Gulf of Finland—were to be kept ‘firmly in German hands’. To that end, the 
40- to 60-kilometre-wide stretch of coast between the Gulf of Finland and the 
southern Finnish Lakeland, where the threat appeared to be most serious, was to be 
secured by some ten divisions and five or six frontier guard battalions, to prevent 
the Red Army from advancing against the southern Finnish coast and into ‘the 
heart of Finland in the Helsinki-Hameenlinna-Tampere area’. The strategic 
objective of the operation, in addition to protecting the nickel deposits in the 
north, was to secure the continued transport of Swedish ore across the Baltic and 
the delivery of supplies to the Lapland Army through the ports in western 
Finland, and in general to stop the Russian Baltic fleet gaining access to the Baltic, 
‘and thus being able to operate in the area of Army Group North and off the 
German coast’.!71 


166 See Part VI, Chapter IV of the present volume. 


167 See Part V, Chapter VI of the present volume. 

168 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 410 (4 Sept. 1944). 

169 Tbid. 414 (5 Sept. 1944). 170 Tbid. 411-12 (4 Sept. 1944). 

171 WESt/Op (H)/Nord, ‘Studie iiber die Fortfithrung des Kampfes im siid- und mittelfinnischen 
Raum im Falle eines Zusammenbruches Finnlands’, 26 June 1944 (BA-MA RW 4/v. 639, fos. 
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The fatal weakness in the Wehrmacht command staff plan was that it was based, 
in at least two respects, on premisses that were to prove unrealistic in the coming 
weeks and months. First, it was taken for granted ‘that substantial sections of the 
Finnish armed forces would voluntarily undertake to continue to fight under 
German command’.!7? And second, it was assumed that—‘depending on how 
political and military conditions within Finland developed’—either ‘a strongly pro- 
German national government’ would be installed or Mannerheim would take over 
as military dictator. Consideration was even given to the possibility that a German 
military administration or a Reich commissioner (as in Norway) might assume full 
powers if Finland were to collapse.'74 

The hope expressed by Ribbentrop at the same time, namely that there might be 
a thousand reliable men to be found in Finland who were resolved to seize power in 
the country, was not shared by Bliicher or Erfurth,!”4 although the idea continued 
to occupy the minds of German officials and commanders for several months. 
Thus, Ribbentrop and Himmler thought of unleashing a Finnish partisan war,!”° 
while the SS main office, under Obergruppenfiihrer Gottlob Berger, planned to 
form a Finnish SS regiment, although there were only a few dozen volunteers 
to be found among Finnish deserters, political refugees, and prisoners of war.!7° 
The Army Group North general staff produced a proposal—prompltly seized on by 
Hitler—to revive the 27th Light Infantry Battalion, which had become legendary 
in Finland.!”” There were, in fact, some calls for solidarity, mainly emanating from 
Finnish military circles, in the crucial weeks before and after the break between the 
comrades-in-arms.!78 And Bliicher saw fit to inform the German foreign ministry, 
a few days before he left Helsinki, that ‘a few high-ranking Finnish officers’ were 
thinking of joining the German Lapland Army as volunteers, and that ‘some young 
Finnish military men’ had already ‘left Finland secretly on German ships’.!7? It was 
even hoped that, of the Finnish generals, Generals Talvela and Osterman would 


172 Thid., fos. 136. 

173 WFSt/Qu 1, speaking notes, 15 July 1944 (ibid., fos. 148-9). 

174 See Erfurth, diary entries, 8-9 Sept. 1944 (BA-MA N 257/v. 4, 1975 ff). 

175 Ina telegram to Bliicher on 5 Sept. 1944, Ribbentrop suggested that he see ‘whether there were 
possibilities for already making preparations to help organize the partisan movement that was to be 
expected in the event of Finland’s occupation by Soviet Russia’ (PA, Inland II g, fo. 231). 

176 See also Menger, Deutschland und Finnland, 220-1. 

177 See KTB OKW, iv. 897 ff. The Finnish volunteer unit formed in Germany during the First 
World War was considered to be the original military embodiment of Finnish independence from 
Russia. In fact, most of the Finnish generals who served in the Second World War came from that 
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, fo. 220). 
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connection, the Twentieth Army chief of staff noted on 5 September 1944 that the Fiihrer would 
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prove willing and able to organize Finland’s continued resistance on the lines 
suggested by Berlin. 18° 

From the German viewpoint, the prospects for such a resistance movement 
inevitably increased as the situation in Finland itself became more desperate. So, 
after 5 September, any bad news from Finland was good news, at least for the 
ideologues in Berlin. Following this twisted logic, by which the representatives of 
the foundering Nazi state turned evil tidings into hopes of victory, the occupation 
and ‘Bolshevization’ of Finland was not only expected but eagerly awaited, since 
it would, as Goebbels put it, open up ‘a whole range of possibilities and opportun- 
ities for us’.!8! In mid-September the elated propaganda minister noted ‘a kind of 
counter-movement in the Finnish armed forces’.!8* Now that ‘Finland is a lost land 
with absolutely no hope for the future’,'*> he thought the time had come ‘for a 
more active intervention in the Finnish question. We are preparing an appeal to the 
Finnish people, and we would willingly install a Finnish national government in the 
part of Finland that we still hold. At all events, there is no question of our giving up 
Finland without a fight. The propaganda we direct at Finland must, of course, be 
very sophisticated.’!84 

There was no lack of efforts in that direction in the coming weeks and months. 
Representatives of the German foreign ministry, the SS, the propaganda ministry, 
and the OKW propaganda department met in a ‘Finland Committee’ to coordinate 
their activities. The main objective was, on the one hand, to strengthen the spirit of 
anti-Soviet resistance in the country by means of appropriate propaganda measures 
(including a secret ‘Free Finland’ radio transmitter), and, on the other, to create the 
organizational conditions needed in order to set up a Finnish ‘freedom committee’ 
and form a Finnish free corps within the framework of the Waffen SS.18° 

The German efforts were doomed to failure, for two main reasons. The first and 
most important was the fact that the Soviet Union decided not to occupy 
Finland—as the Finnish authorities too had feared!®°—but was content to insist 
that its terms for an armistice were correctly fulfilled. Those terms were harsh, but 
did not constitute a direct threat to the country’s existence.!8” The second reason, 
which was more than merely inconvenient for Germany, was that Mannerheim’s 
authority remained clearly intact, especially in the months when the danger was at 


180 On the key role assigned primarily to Talvela in this connection, see SS-Brigadefithrer 
Schellenberg, telegram to the foreign ministry, 6 Sept. 1944, and a note from Ambassador Ritter, 
17 Sept. 1944 (both in PA, Inland II g, fos. 237 and 254). 

181 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 500 (17 Sept. 1944). 182 Thid. 499. 

183 Thid. 532 (21 Sept. 1944). 

184 Thid. 567 (26 Sept. 1944). For more details, see also Wegner, ‘Ein “Weg ins Chaos”?’, 347 ff. 

185 On this, see Metzger telegram No. 3116, 18 Nov. 1944, and the minutes of various Finland 
Committee meetings held during that month (all in PA, Inland II g, fos. 263-77). 

186 Plans continued to be made for underground combat operations in the event of a Soviet 
occupation of the country, especially in the circle of the head of the intelligence service, Colonel 
Paasonen. For a summary account, see Jussila, Hentila, and Nevakivi, From Grand Duchy to Modern 
State, 223 ff. 
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its greatest. As a result, the ‘fool’ and ‘political dilettante’,'8° the man who was, 


from Berlin’s point of view, the key figure in the Finnish ‘betrayal’, he of all people 
had to be spared from attacks by German propaganda, leaving it with no bite at all. 
At the beginning of October, after the first Finnish attacks on the Lapland Army 
had been launched, even Goebbels was forced to admit that, in view of the Finnish 
president and commander-in-chief’s “completely undiminished’ authority, there 
was ‘at present no hope of bringing substantial sections of the Finnish armed forces 
over to our side’!®? or ‘of building an effective movement against the government 
or against Mannerheim’.!°° The statement issued in this connection, that the 
Finnish people ‘had too much respect for authority’,!?! was not without its comical 
side, coming as it did from the mouth of the Nazis’ chief propagandist. 

Things appeared to go remarkably smoothly at first. As soon as the Finnish 
armistice and its terms were known, the OKW and Twentieth Army HQ launched 
Operation BIRCH. On both the German and the Finnish sides considerable import- 
ance was attached to ensuring that the necessary measures were taken by amicable 
agreement.!%” The first priority was to evacuate the few Wehrmacht agencies and 
bases, and other German Reich establishments, in southern Finland. To that end, 
the office of the German general at Finnish headquarters, which was no longer 
needed, was rapidly transformed into the ‘South Finland Evacuation Staff’. The 
Finns, with whose authorities Erfurth had been on extremely friendly terms to the 
last, obviously had every reason to help, and willingly did so, making transport 
facilities, particularly ships, available. The only remaining German army unit in 
southern Finland, 303rd Assault Gun Brigade, embarked on 6 September, and the 
German airfield at Pori was blown up. The last evacuation transport, with General 
Erfurth on board, put to sea on 13 September. And, with that, the situation in 
southern Finland appeared to have been resolved.!°? 

However, cooperation between German and Finnish agencies, which had con- 
tinued to work well, was painfully upset by a bloody incident that occurred just a 
few days later. The Naval War Staff, seriously concerned to protect the German 
position in the eastern Baltic for strategic reasons, obtained Hitler’s permission to 
conduct its long-planned Operation FIR EAST, that is, the occupation of the Finnish 
island of Suursaari, without delay.!°4 The surprise attack, launched in the night of 
14-15 September and involving some 3,000 troops, quickly ended in disaster as a 
result of fierce Finnish defence and Soviet air support. The price that was paid, over 
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150 killed and more than 1,200 German prisoners of war, included a considerable 
hardening in relations between the former allies, this being the first occasion on 
which they had come face to face as enemies. The Finnish ships assigned to the 
transport of German military goods were now instructed by Helsinki to make for 
Swedish or Finnish ports.!%° 

Meanwhile, although no blood had been shed there so far, the situation in 
northern Finland was proving to be much more complicated than in the south. 
Like the authorities in Berlin, Twentieth Mountain Army HQ’s first thought, on 
learning of the political rift between the comrades-in-arms, had been to ‘undermine 
the unity of the Finnish nation’!?° and recruit Finnish volunteers who were 
prepared to resist, but it very soon realized that it was much more important for 
the future fate of its own army to reach agreement with the responsible Finnish 
agencies and command authorities for the German units to withdraw with 
the least possible further fighting.!°” To this effect, Erfurth had already informed 
Mannerheim—to the latter’s great relie-—on 6 September, three days after the 
OKW had given the go-ahead for Operation BIRCH, that Twentieth Mountain 
Army’s withdrawal was under way, though without mentioning the actual purpose 
of the move.!98 The withdrawal movements of the following weeks went more or 
less according to plan. XIX Mountain Corps, which was stationed in the far north, 
remained in its positions outside Murmansk in order to protect the strategically 
important nickel deposits in the Petsamo area, while the two corps stationed further 
south (XVHI and XXXVI Mountain Corps) were gradually withdrawn from the 
Soviet areas they still occupied to the middle of Lapland. At the same time, tens of 
thousands of tonnes of military equipment and supplies which the army had held 
for months were taken out, by sea where possible but also by rail and road. Stocks 
that could not be transported were either destroyed or (as in the case of some 
20,000 tonnes of coal) sold to the Finnish authorities.!99 

The first German units had just started to withdraw during the night of 8-9 
September when, at the request of Twentieth Army HQ, formal but unofficial 
consultations took place with authorized representatives of Finnish headquarters on 
the avoidance of serious military clashes with the Finnish troops that were advan- 
cing northwards. Basically, it was a matter of agreeing to engage in a phoney war, if 
possible with no losses on either side—appropriately described as ‘autumn man- 
oeuvres —that would give the suspicious Soviet observers the impression that the 
Finns were actively ‘driving’ the German troops out of the country, and if possible 
prevent the Red Army from intervening. Agreement was reached, above all, on the 
timing of the German withdrawal and the Finnish advance, and on the use of Finnish 
communication networks, rail facilities, and rolling stock by the German high 
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command. An understanding was even reached on the destruction of items of 
transport infrastructure (especially bridges) by the German troops in order to provide 
a plausible explanation for the delays in the operations of the Finnish forces.2°° 

Although, under the terms of the armistice, the deadline for the Finns to clear 
their country of German troops expired on 15 September, the ‘autumn man- 
oeuvres’ continued, virtually unimpeded, until the end of the month. However, 
in the second half of September Mannerheim was obliged, under pressure from the 
Armistice Commission which had arrived in Helsinki in the meantime, to increase 
the strength of his forces operating in the north to 60,000, and to order their 
commander-in-chief, Lt.-Gen. Siilasvuo, to pursue the German troops actively, 
regardless of all the agreements that had been reached on their withdrawal. 
On 28 September an exchange of fire between the former comrades-in-arms at 
Pudasjarvi claimed the first casualties. And three days later Finnish troops arrived 
by sea at Tornio, taking the German forces by surprise, and engaged them in bitter 
fighting that soon extended to Kemi. Twentieth Army HQ attempted to retake the 
two coastal towns in a number of engagements, employing mobile forces from the 
withdrawal operation, while the Finns landed more troops and pressed forward 
from Oulu.?°! 

Meanwhile, on 7 October the Soviet 14th Army launched its long-expected 
attack on the Murmansk front. In a series of encirclement operations it soon 
managed to drive XIX Mountain Corps (6th and 2nd Mountain Divisions) from 
its positions on and south of the Liza, and advance to the Arctic highway. Within a 
week, the painstakingly constructed Murmansk line had collapsed.** The entire 
northern Finnish area now had to be evacuated with all speed, on the basis of a 
decision taken by Hitler on 3 October. In the second half of September the dictator 
and the OKW had still been determined not to move the Lapland Army back 
beyond the final positions specified in the plans for Operation BIRCH, but they now 
thought better of it and ordered the army to withdraw to a long-established defence 
front in the Lyngenfjord—Narvik area (code-name NORTHERN LIGHT). The reasons 
behind this change of mind were, on the one hand, the fact that imports of Finnish 
nickel were becoming less important as German arms production slowed down,” 
and, on the other, the growing realization that it would soon be impossible to keep 
the Twentieth Mountain Army in its exposed position on the edge of Europe. It 
was not so much the half-hearted Finnish attacks that were feared in this connec- 
tion, as massive Soviet offensives and landing operations, combined with British 
efforts to cut the sea connections that were essential to keep the army supplied.?°4 
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After the Soviet breakthrough to the Arctic highway, which meant that the 
fighting for Tornio and Kemi had to be abandoned because of the resultant threat, 
the rest of the German withdrawal, over a distance of some 1,000 kilometres, 
was completed remarkably quickly. Petsamo was given up on 14 October, and 
withdrawal from the Rovaniemi area began just two days later. The Kolosjoki 
nickel mines were evacuated on 21 October, ‘after thorough destruction’.?°° The 
town of Kirkenes, in the extreme north-eastern corner of Norway, which had been 
declared a ‘fortified place’ but was by now completely devastated, fell only a few 
days later (25 October 1944). Finally, after 18 November, all that remained was the 
last German units (7th Mountain Division) stationed at the extreme north-western 
tip of Finland, where they managed to hold on for a few months in a position no 
longer of any military significance. 

The withdrawal from Finland of the Lapland Army, over 200,000 strong, with 
relatively few losses, was undoubtedly an outstanding logistical achievement, even if 
it was helped by good weather conditions. But for the province of Lapland, which 
was largely laid waste, it was also the greatest catastrophe in living memory, a 
catastrophe which is mostly mentioned only in passing in the German memoir 
literature,*°° but which cast a shadow over German—Finnish relations for decades 
to come.”°” The formal basis for the ‘scorched earth’ tactics employed by the 
German army was a directive from the Wehrmacht operations staff, issued at the 
time of the Finnish armistice and in agreement with Twentieth Army HQ, which 
not only provided for the destruction of all German military installations, equip- 
ment, and stores that could not be transported, but expressly permitted ‘any kind of 
destruction and blocking measures’ that seemed likely ‘to be effective in delaying 
the enemy’s advance’.?8 

The extent of the destruction was initially kept within bounds by the agreements 
between German and Finnish agencies on which the ‘autumn manoeuvres’ were 
based. As a result, cities like Oulu and Kajaani suffered no damage. But the 
situation became more acute when the Finns attacked Tornio, after which they 
were regarded ‘as enemies from this moment on’,?° and when there was also reason 
to fear massive Soviet thrusts into northern Finland.?!° Up to that point the 
destruction had been largely confined to communications and transport facilities, 
and to buildings and stores used by the army, but now whole villages and towns 
were systematically reduced to ashes. Although the measures ordered were not 
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marked, in their motivation or execution, by the immeasurable brutality charac- 
teristic of the ‘scorched earth’ policy pursued in the Soviet theatre of war, their scale 
quite clearly exceeded what was required to ensure the secure operational with- 
drawal of the German forces. According to post-war Finnish estimates, a total of 
around 18,000 buildings in Lapland, that is, at least 40 per cent of all the buildings 
in the province, were destroyed during the weeks in question. About a third 
of them were residential buildings, and many hundreds were business premises 
or public establishments.”!! In addition to a series of smaller municipalities, 
Rovaniemi, the capital of the province, was particularly hard hit; some 90 per 
cent of its buildings were systematically destroyed in the days following 10 
October. The inhabitants of the city—including some 25,000 refugees who had 
taken refuge there—had already been evacuated in September, along with their 
horses and cattle, most of them to northern Sweden and a smaller number to other 
parts of Finland.?!* About three-quarters of the inhabitants of Lapland suffered a 
similar fate. After more than three years of what had been, all in all, a remarkably 
trouble-free coexistence with the German troops posted in the area,?!3 more than 
100,000 Finnish civilians set out on the forced march south, and were able to return 
to their devastated home province only in the course of the following year.?!4 

The successful ‘eviction’ of the German troops from the country marked the end 
of the Second World War for Finland.?!> With the ‘Winter War’ (1939/40), the 
‘Continuation War’ (1941-4), and the “Lapland War’ in the autumn of 1944, it 
had involved the young republic in no fewer than three wars, at a cost to the 
Finnish people of more than 84,000 lives and well over twice as many wounded.?!¢ 
Under the terms of the 15 September 1944 armistice, the basic provisions of which 
were confirmed in 1947 in the Treaty of Paris,?!” the country lost about 12 per cent 
of its territory to the Soviet Union and more than a tenth of its industrial capacity. 
Over 400,000 refugees and resettlers—more than a tenth of the total population— 
had to be integrated into post-war society. In addition, Finland had to pay the 
Soviet Union 300 million dollars in reparations.?!® Nevertheless, as has been 
rightly pointed out, Finland emerged from the war as ‘a heavily burdened but 
by no means ruined country’.*!? Unlike Germany, it was able to maintain to 
the last an army that was fit for action, although now about to be demobilized, 
and a structurally intact economy. Even more importantly, Finland was the only 
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European ally of the German Reich, and the only state adjoining the Soviet Union, 
that managed to avoid occupation of its territory. This fortunate circumstance, 
which was of course due partly to the country’s geostrategically peripheral location, 
but no less to the government’s flair for realpolitik and skilful tactics, is the 
underlying reason why the Finnish nation was the only one of the powers besieged 
in the Second World War that was able—despite some initial restrictions—to 
preserve its political culture and system of government. 


5. THE END OF THE WAR IN NORWAY 


As the war drew to an end in Finland, it seemed to be only just beginning in 
Norway, which had experienced hardship and terror but had seen no major fighting 
during the four years of the German occupation. In the autumn of 1944 neither 
friend nor foe expected the conflict to end in an almost miraculously mild way just 
over six months later. On the contrary, Reich commissioner Josef Terboven, the 
man at the head of the occupation administration, left no doubt, right until a few 
days before Germany surrendered, about his determination to fight for ‘Fortress 
Norway’ to the end. Moreover, with an occupation force of some 370,000 men, 
there were more German troops in the country in relation to the population than in 
any other area occupied by Germany. This was mainly because, ever since 1941, 
the German command had considered Norway to be the most likely target for 
Allied counter-attacks. Unaware of the actual British plans, in which Norway had 
not played an important part since the spring of 1942, Hitler and the OKW 
continued to reckon with the possibility of landings on the Norwegian coast even 
after the Allied invasion of Normandy.?”° ‘Fortress Norway’ had accordingly been 
built up over the past few years, at great cost in men and equipment.?7! That it was 
now to be evacuated without a shot being fired was all the more unexpected in that 
Twentieth Mountain Army had been moved to Norway in October 1944, bringing 
the number of German troops stationed in the country to more than halfa million, 
that is, about a sixth of the total Norwegian population.?”? Army commander-in- 
chief Lothar Rendulic, appointed as the new “Wehrmacht Commander Norway’ in 
December, announced that in Norway ‘everything will be exclusively at the service 
of the war, and will be arranged accordingly’.**? 

What this meant for the Norwegian people in the worst possible case had 
already been clear in the northernmost part of the country since October, where 
the danger of the Red Army pressing forward into Norwegian territory increased 
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when Twentieth Mountain Army withdrew to the Lyngen line. Not only would 
Soviet occupation of parts of northern Norway make the military situation of the 
German units operating on the outer edge of the continent more difficult; it would 
also, and above all, destabilize Norway’s political position by providing the government- 
in-exile in London with a bridgehead on the Norwegian mainland. In order to prevent 
any such development, which would be equally disastrous for the German controlling 
authority and for the dependent collaborationist government of Vidkun Quisling,??4 
Reich commissioner Terboven and the Norwegian agencies working for him 
argued for the evacuation—on a voluntary basis—of those areas of the country 
that were under threat. Their reasoning was that a depopulated region would afford 
the enemy difficult terrain for military operations and barren prospects for political 
propaganda. A government-in-exile could not hope to present itself as the nation’s 
liberator there, as it had recently been able to do in France. However, the evacuation 
programme soon appeared likely to fail, for two quite different reasons, namely the 
pig-headedness of a population with traditional roots in the soil, and unwillingness 
on the part of the relevant Wehrmacht agencies, which regarded the proposed 
evacuation measures largely as an additional logistical burden on their own troops.?> 

Although the reservations expressed on the Wehrmacht side were shared by 
other officials (for example, the commander of the security police and SD in 
Norway) for various reasons, a Fiihrer order addressed to Twentieth Mountain 
Army and signed by the chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff was issued on 28 
October, at Terboven’s insistence, according to which ‘the entire Norwegian 
population east of the Lyngenfjord was to be forcibly evacuated for their own 
safety, and all residential buildings were to be burned down or demolished’. 
Sympathy with the civilian population would be ‘misplaced’. On the contrary, it 
must be made clear to the troops who carried out the order ‘that, in a few months’ 
time, the Norwegians would be thankful that they had been saved from Bolshevism’. 
Whereas ‘the barbarous methods employed in the air war against the German 
homeland and its cultural sites have inflicted a thousand times more suffering on 
our people’, the ‘humane methods of evacuation and demolition of residential 
buildings in northern Norway’ were necessary for the purposes of the war, and the 
price would have to be paid ‘with the blood of German troops’ if these methods 
were not employed.?7° 

The deportation and destruction measures which now began—measures for 
which the people were told that the Norwegian authorities were responsible— 
applied to an area of some 60,000 square kilometres (that is, about one-and-a-half 
times the size of Denmark). Comprising the Norwegian province of Finnmark and 
the northern part of the province of Troms, the area had been home to some 
50,000 people before the war, rising to about 60,000 (according to German 
estimates) during the war years.??” In the late autumn of 1944 the vast majority, 
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some 40,000 to 50,000, were forced to leave home and hearth, in most cases 
taking only what they could carry.??® The subsequent destruction of houses and 
infrastructure was, as recorded in the Twentieth Mountain Army war diary, 
‘as complete as only an efficient army can make it’.2*? According to Norwegian 
post-war surveys, altogether about 15,000 residential buildings and outhouses, 
around 1,000 business premises and farm buildings, and well over 300 public 
establishments (assembly halls and administrative buildings, schools, hospitals, 
and churches) were reduced to ashes. In the extreme north-east, in particular, 
where there had also been Soviet air raids and fighting between German, Finnish, 
and Soviet units, hardly a house had remained intact.7?° Even so, many of the 
exiles returned to their ancestral homeland in the summer of 1945, soon after 
the end of the war. 

As in the case of Finnish Lapland, so too for the people of northern Norway, who 
had long been accustomed to living in hard but otherwise remarkably peaceable 
circumstances, the destructiveness of the ‘scorched earth’ policy was unlike any- 
thing they had experienced in the course of their history, and the political and 
psychological repercussions affected relations between Germany and Norway for 
decades to come. Another largely forgotten, but even more distressing aspect was 
the fate of many of the 120,000 or so mainly Russian and Serbian prisoners of war 
who had been mouldering in hundreds of labour camps, mainly in northern 
Norway,*?! and were now evacuated to the south in extremely difficult circum- 
stances. About 2,500 of them alone died in what was, for Norway, probably the 
worst single disaster of the entire war, when the coastal freighter Rigel was sunk off 
Tjotta by British aircraft.?9? 

Meanwhile, the German position in Norway was becoming increasingly hope- 
less. On the one hand, the occupying power could not rule out the possibility of a 
further Red Army advance in the north, or of Allied landings along the long 
coastline, combined with an attack by Sweden. On the other, the increasing threat 
to Germany itself in the winter of 1944/5 meant that battle-worthy units had to be 
withdrawn from northern Europe. The withdrawal had to be conducted mainly by 
land, because of the Allied control of the air off the Norwegian coast and the 
increasing shortage of coal due to declining deliveries of supplies. However, the 
process was repeatedly and seriously hampered and delayed by a dramatic increase 
in acts of sabotage, carried out by the Norwegian resistance in coordination with 
Allied overall strategy, against railway lines, bridges, port installations, and other 
infrastructure.” In these circumstances, the increasingly urgent question was 
whether it now made any sense at all to maintain the occupation and engage in a 
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‘final battle’ for Norway. A proposal to evacuate northern Norway to a point south 
of Narvik, submitted at the beginning of March by General Franz Bohme, who had 
been acting commander of the Wehrmacht since January, was accepted in principle 
by the Wehrmacht operations staff but rejected by Hitler himself, because the 
dictator feared that it would make German U-boat operations more difficult 
and encourage Sweden to enter the war. He was, however, prepared to allow a 
further reduction in the German occupation force, for the benefit of other theatres 
of war.?54 

Stockholm was ready and willing to deal with various eventualities, but it showed 
no interest in escalating the situation in its occupied neighbour, despite growing 
pressure from the Norwegian government-in-exile, which was intent on the speedy 
liberation of its country. On the contrary, the Swedish government, which was 
remarkably well informed about the frame of mind and intentions of the various 
German operations staffs,?3° proceeded on the assumption that provocations 
directed at the occupying power, whether by outside intervention or by unrest 
within the country, would most likely strengthen its spirit of resistance and 
conjure up a ‘final battle’ scenario that would be devastating for all sides. On the 
basis of this thoroughly realistic assessment of the situation, it devoted its efforts 
to bringing about exploratory talks with German representatives of the SS, the 
foreign ministry, and the Wehrmacht. Swedish mediators were even able to arrange 
informal contacts between representatives of the German occupying forces and the 
Norwegian resistance movement.?° 

In the last weeks of the war Reich commissioner Terboven, the strongest 
advocate of a German fight to the end in Norway, became increasingly isolated. 
‘Fortress Norway’ had largely lost its strategic significance for the foundering Reich. 
The idea of withdrawing to Norway and continuing the war from there after the 
Reich itself had been lost, was—contrary to various rumours—clearly never ser- 
iously considered.*3” The Reich commissioner’s attempts to influence the military 
command in the country had already failed in the course of the winter. And there 
were signs that support in the Nasjonal Samling party was beginning to crumble. 
The party leader, Quisling, had given orders in February that the members of his 
paramilitary ‘Hird’ movement—a movement similar to the German SA—were to 
mobilize in preparation for the expected final battle, but two months later only the 
radical, pro-German wing of the party, close to the minister of police Jonas Lie, 
was prepared to risk starting a civil war. In the end it never came to that, owing 
to prudence on the Norwegian home front and to the fact that Terboven’s policy 
of radicalization was now increasingly being undermined by his own apparatus.7® 
Finally, the fact that in April the Reich plenipotentiary in Denmark, Werner Best, 
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had agreed with the regional leaders in Hamburg and Schleswig-Holstein, Gaulei- 
ters Karl Kaufmann and Hinrich Lohse, to give up the German—Danish area in the 
north to the advancing British troops without a fight?3? also contributed to 
Terboven’s increasing isolation. 

The final decision on the form which the end of the war would take in northern 
Europe fell on 3 May 1945. On that day, the civil and military leaders in charge of 
the German occupation in Norway and Denmark met with Hitler’s successor as 
head. of state, Grand Admiral Karl Dénitz, in Flensburg. Two factors proved 
decisive for the outcome of the discussion. The first was that D6nitz’s authority 
as commander-in-chief was not called into question by any of the military men 
who were present. The second was that the Wehrmacht commanders concerned, 
General Béhme and Col.-Gen. Georg Lindemann, had made it quite clear, in the 
situation assessments they had submitted beforehand, that any further resistance in 
the areas under their command would be pointless. In these circumstances, 
Terboven’s plea for one ‘last honourable battle [...] to the last man and the last 
cartridge’?4° was decisively rejected, especially by Dénitz himself. The very next 
day, the new head of state reached an agreement with the British 21st Army Group 
(Bernard Montgomery) on an armistice covering the whole northern area of 
operations from Holland to Denmark. On 8 May General Béhme, acting on a 
telex he had received from Keitel the day before,?4! informed the Allied headquar- 
ters in Edinburgh responsible for dealing with Norway that his troops too would 
join in Germany’s overall surrender. This opened the way for a bloodless and—as 
the following days and weeks were to show—remarkably smooth transfer of 
executive authority to the incoming British and Norwegian staffs and agencies. 

Reich commissioner Terboven committed suicide on the evening of 8 May. The 
Senior SS and Police Leader North, Friedrich Wilhelm Rediess, and the command- 
er of the security police and SD in Norway, Heinrich Fehlis, also chose to end their 
own lives, as did some radical members of the Nasjonal Samling party. A month 
later, after exactly five years in exile, King Haakon VII returned home from 
England. In the following months and years Norway underwent a rapid and lasting 
restoration of its political culture, whose continuity was embodied by the king. The 
general elections held no later than October 1945 marked the return to democratic 
normality and the determination for a change of personnel.74? 

Norway, which continued to be de jure at war with Germany and Japan until 
1951,743 remained a deeply divided country for years to come, despite all efforts to 
return to normal. Post-war Norwegian society was involved until the early fifties in 
a flood of mediation and legal proceedings to deal with the heritage of occupation 
and collaboration. Only a few hundred cases concerned members of the German 
occupation force, of whom 81 were eventually convicted, including 15 sentenced to 


239 See Herbert, Best, 398-9. 

240 Quote in Bohn, Reichskommissariat Norwegen, 225. For a detailed and critically documented 
discussion of the talks on 3 May, contradictory accounts of which appear in the literature on the 
subject, see Moll, “Kapitulation oder heroischer Endkampf’, 71 ff. 

241 Repr. in Expansionsrichtung Nordeuropa, 204-5 (doc. 125). 

242 For an overview, see Petrick, Norwegen, 242 ff. 243 Ibid. 243. 
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Map VI.1.3. Yugoslavia after occupation and partition in April 1941 
Sources: OKW situation maps, BA-MA, Kart RH 2W/626 to 708. 


death. Far more decisive for social developments within the country was the fact 
that more than 90,000 Norwegians faced proceedings for actual or alleged treason. 
More than half of them, mostly members of the Nasjonal Samling party, were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, confiscation of property, fines, or disenfran- 
chisement. In 26 cases—including the case against Quisling himself—the death 
sentence was carried out.?44 The judicial reckoning with the events of the occupa- 
tion period ended in 1957, when the last of those who received a life sentence was 
pardoned, but the debate in society and among historians had only just begun. 


244 For details, see Kolsrud, “The Treason Trials in Norway’, and Bohn, ‘Schuld und Sithne’. 


II. The Yugoslavian Theatre of War 
(January 1943 to May 1945) 


Klaus Schmider 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, CLIMATIC, 
AND TRANSPORT CONDITIONS 


No other features of Yugoslavia’s! geography” were to present such an obstacle to 
the military operations of the occupying forces and such a boon to those of the 
resistance guerrillas as the numerous massifs. They are to be found in the Dinaric 
Alps (a branch of the Julian Alps), running parallel to the Adriatic coast as far as 
Albania, and also in isolated rock formations further inland. Thickly wooded, they 
provided an important refuge and assembly area for the resistance guerrilla groups, 
and it was always difficult—and, for infantry divisions confined to the roads, often 
impossible—to comb them thoroughly within a reasonable space of time. This was 
particularly true of massifs which, like almost all the massifs in this area, were 
classified as low mountain ranges (less than 2,000 metres high) but are comparable 
to high mountain ranges in their fissuring and karst formation. The problems 
this caused were of course compounded by the onset of winter. In this respect, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and Montenegro, in particular, afforded conditions for armed 
resistance the like of which were not to be found anywhere else in occupied Europe. 
These advantages must be qualified, however, by the fact that the limited areas of 


1 The situation as regards sources on the subject of the Yugoslavian theatre of war can generally be 
described as very good for the period between 1941 and 1943, the diary-style notes kept by the 
German plenipotentiary general in Croatia, Edmund Glaise von Horstenau, being particularly 
important in this connection. For 1944, the loss of 2nd Armoured Army’s war diary (KTB) and 
annexes makes it very difficult to reach conclusions about the military decision-making processes, while 
for 1945—as far as Wehrmacht and foreign ministry records are concerned—only a few fragmentary 
documents have survived. For an account of the final months it was necessary to rely essentially on the 
OKW war diary, memoirs, private diaries, and accounts from the other side. Erika Eichmann (Essen), 
Sénke Neitzel (Mainz), Simon Trew (Sandhurst), Aleksandar Vecanski (Ingolstadt), Christian von 
Gyldenfeldt (Lingen), and Peter Lieb (Munich) were of considerable assistance in opening up new 
sources and suggesting corrections. And I owe a special debt of gratitude to my mother for her unfailing 
and selfless assistance and support in my work. 

2 A very useful introduction to the complex subject of Yugoslavia’s geography in the war is 
Militérgeographischer Uberblick tiber Siidosteuropa (Donauraum und Balkanhalbinsel), completed 
15 March 1940, publ. Generalstab des Heeres, Berlin 1940, repr. in Piekalkiewicz, Krieg auf dem 
Balkan, 9-20. For a more detailed treatment, see Mennel, Der Balkan. 
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agricultural land available as a result of this topographical feature could lead to 
bottlenecks in food supplies for larger resistance formations. The area north of the 
Sava (Slavonia and Syrmia) has a distinctly larger amount of flat country (except in 
central Slavonia), but even Syrmia, with its highly developed agriculture, contains 
at least one wooded mountain range, the Fruska Gora hills, which had been 
repeatedly ‘combed’ by the Croats and the occupying forces but had never been 
permanently ‘pacified’. Only the Backa and Banat regions (north of the Danube) 
have almost no uplands to speak of. 

A topographical feature that was especially advantageous for the occupying 
forces, on the other hand, was the similarly rocky nature of the coast. In Yugoslavia, 
unlike Albania, the coast consists mainly of steep cliffs rather than flat, gently 
sloping sandy beaches. This, combined with the lack of any large harbours south of 
the Istrian peninsula, meant that an amphibious enemy landing was a relatively 
calculable risk. 

As regards climate, Yugoslavia is divided by the Dinaric Alps into two separate 
zones. Weather conditions in the coastal strip and on the islands are distinctly 
Mediterranean in character, whereas the climate east of the Dinaric Alps is pre- 
dominantly continental or central European. And the bora storms blowing in from 
the north-east in the winter and the spring can cause sudden drops in temperature. 

In 1941 the country’s transport infrastructure was very well developed by Balkan 
standards. The Bosnian road network was essentially a legacy from the period of 
Austro-Hungarian occupation (1878-1918). For the purposes of the German 
occupation forces, the Zagreb—Belgrade—Ni8 rail link was particularly important 
as the main logistic artery for the troops in the Greek area and the most important 
link with their Bulgarian ally. The railways in the area south of the Sava were 
predominantly narrow-gauge lines, which were less efficient and much more open 
to attack by the resistance, on account of the large number of engineering structures 
required to cope with the precipitous terrain. 

Most of the river systems in Yugoslavia rise to the west or east of the Dinaric Alps 
and flow either into the Adriatic (for example, the Neretva) or into the Sava (for 
example, the Una, the Vrbas, and the Bosna). Only two of them played an 
important part in the partisan war against the occupying forces: the Drina, because 
the border between Serbia and Croatia established in April 1941 largely followed 
the course of the river, enabling the German military administration to protect Old 
Serbia, which was comparatively quiet after November 1941, from the escalating 
ethnic conflicts in Croatia; and the Danube, because, between 1941 and 1944, 
some 250 kilometres of the course of this most important waterway in German- 
occupied Europe touched on or ran through Yugoslavian territory, part of which 
was deemed to be ‘pacified’ (the Hungarian Batka region), while part was con- 
sidered highly ‘problematical’ (Croatian Syrmia and the north-eastern part of 


3 As, for example, in May/June 1942, when Tito gathered his remaining units together in the 
Montenegro—Herzegovina border area after his defeat in the civil war; see the author’s interview as 
confirmed by with Dr Vladimir Velebit, former major-general in the National Liberation Army, during 
an interview with the author in Zagreb (9/10 May 1998). 
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Old Serbia). Although even temporary disruption of river traffic was beyond the 
military capabilities of the resistance, the latent threat to the transport route by 
which consignments of Romanian oil were delivered to Germany must undoubt- 
edly have contributed to the attention which the Germans paid to this ‘secondary 
theatre of war’. 


2. A LOOK BACK (MAY 1941 TO DECEMBER 1942) 


Some two months after the armed forces of the kingdom of Yugoslavia surrendered 
to the Wehrmacht on 17 April 1941,4 the Serbian, Montenegrin, and Slovenian 
sections of the population began a widely supported insurgency of an intensity 
unparalled in occupied Europe.* Without any decisive help from abroad, the 
Communist and—to a much lesser extent—the Serbian nationalist resistance 
movement gradually took control of more than half the country from the German 
and Italian occupation forces, inflicting on them losses of 31,000 to 32,000 dead or 
missing by the end of September 1944.° 

The victorious Axis powers had themselves laid the foundation for this develop- 
ment in April/May 1941. On the one hand, the demobilization and disarmament 
of the Yugoslavian army had been extremely superficial. On the other, the country 
had been divided between the Axis powers in a way that was bound to cause unrest 
among the peoples of the defeated kingdom. In addition to the expulsions from 
areas directly annexed by the victorious powers (particularly the German-occupied 
part of Slovenia), it was above all the creation of the ‘Independent State of Croatia’ 
(Nezavisna Drgava Hrvatska, NDH) under Croatian-Herzegovinian lawyer Ante 
Paveli¢’s ultra-fascist Ustasha movement, that was to be a permanent source of 
unrest, not only because a state in this form, based on an Italian initiative, was the 
fulfilment of the most extreme fantasies of a greater Croatia (comprising Croatia, 
Syrmia, and the whole of Bosnia-Herzegovina), but also because the new govern- 
ment, despite its own modest power base, immediately set about reducing the 
50 per cent ‘minority presence’ by a process of ‘ethnic cleansing’. The Serbian 
minority (1.95 million), in particular, was able to resist this policy effectively 
because the areas of Serbian settlement were compact. Finally, the all-too-obvious 
way in which Italy assigned the role of a satellite state to the young state in the 
Treaties of Rome signed on 18 May—by annexing Dalmatian areas, appointing a 
king from the House of Savoy, establishing a demilitarized zone, and banning it 


4 Fora detailed account of the history and course of the April campaign, see Germany and the Second 
World War, iii. 449-555. 

> While the non-Slavic ethnic groups (‘ethnic Germans’, Albanians, and Hungarians) largely 
refused to join the resistance, active participation by Macedonians, Bosnians, and Croats prior to 
1944 was much less than might have been expected, given their numbers. The differing degrees of 
commitment to the ‘national liberation battle’ by the various ethnic groups was a political issue that 
was kept under cover in Tito’s Yugoslavia and became increasingly open after his death. See, most 
recently, Hoare, “Whose is the Partisan Movement?” 

6 Half German and half Italian losses. Estimate taken from Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in 


Jugoslawien, 589-90. 
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from maintaining a navy of its own—ensured that the government would soon 
be accepted by only a minority, even among the Croat population. The relative 
numbers of German and Italian occupation forces (718th Infantry Division, still 
being assembled, on the one hand, and Col.-Gen. Vittorio Ambrosio’s Italian 2nd 
Army, over 200,000 strong, on the other), stationed on either side of a demarcation 
line running through the new state on a north-west to south-east axis, was a further 
indication of the hegemony which Berlin willingly conceded to its Axis partner. 
From the Paveli¢ government’s point of view, the insurgency in the summer and 
autumn of 1941, which at this point was still confined to the Serbian settlement 
areas south of the Sava, was less dangerous than the Italian reaction to it. An Italian 
withdrawal to the coast and Zone I (the territories annexed in Dalmatia), almost 
completed at the end of July, was stopped immediately, and full-scale occupation 
was reinstated, first in Zone II (the demilitarized zone) and then in Zone III. The 
decision to strip Croat bodies of their powers, and to expel almost all arms-bearing 
Croats (Ustasha and territorial army) into the German area of influence, was due at 
least as much to the Italian intention to extend the area of annexed territory’ as it 
was to the need to combat the uprising. On the German side, this development was 
noted with concern only by the ambassador, Siegfried Kasche, and the ‘German 
general in Zagreb’, Maj.-Gen. Edmund Glaise von Horstenau (as from 1 November 
1942 ‘German Plenipotentiary General in Croatia’). Kasche, in particular, devel- 
oped into an unreserved advocate of the Paveli¢ regime in the process, deliberately 
suppressing the part which the Ustasha had played in starting the insurgency.® 

Whereas in the NDH, from the end of June 1941, the rebellion embraced 
isolated geographical areas which had been subjected to Ustasha pogroms, the 
situation further east was quite different. In the former kingdom of Montenegro, 
which had been declared to be in personal union with Italy when Yugoslavia was 
split up and was occupied only by a relatively weak force consisting of a single 
infantry division, a national uprising broke out on 13 July of such elemental force 
that even the local Communist Party of Yugoslavia (CPY) was taken by surprise. 
A numerically overwhelming Italian counter-offensive in August, and the CPY’s 
attempts to take over the leadership of the insurgency by force, led in December 
to a split in the resistance movement and a rapprochement between its anti- 
Communist elements and the Italian occupation forces. After they had managed 
between them to drive the Communists out in May 1942, Montenegro was spared 
any further major hostilities for almost a year.? 

There were similar developments in the historic heartland of the Yugoslavian 
state in the summer and autumn of 1941. Apart from the genuine indignation over 
the treatment of ethnic Serbs in the NDH, it was, paradoxically, the tempo of 
German military operations during that year which prepared the ground for the 


7 The Italians were quite disarmingly open about this to their German allies. See “Bericht der Deutschen 
Gesandtschaft in Zagreb an das Auswartige Amt vom 3.12.1941’, copy, BA-MA RH 31 III/8. 

8 For a more detailed account of Glaise von Horstenau’s and Kasche’s motives, see Schmider, 
Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 45-53. 

° For more details on Montenegro during the period 1941/2, see ibid. 85-9; Karchmar, Draga 
Mihailovié, 370-422; Scotti and Viazzi, Le aquile delle montagne nere, and Scotti, L inutile vittoria. 
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rebellion in Old Serbia. This was firstly because the abrupt withdrawal of most of 
the original divisions occupying the country on the eve of the Russian campaign 
reminded many Serbs of similar troop movements in the early autumn of 1918 and 
the subsequent German collapse, and secondly because the Germans’ war against 
the Soviet Union led to a surge of pan-Slavic solidarity and wildly exaggerated 
hopes of an imminent devastating counter-attack by their Russian brothers.!° The 
insurgency nevertheless developed at a much slower pace than in Montenegro or 
the parts of the NDH that were affected. This gave the CPY, under its secretary- 
general, Josip Broz (‘Tito’), a chance to intervene directly, aiming its military 
activities primarily against the bodies of the collaborationist Serbian government. 
Other armed odredi (detachments), formed spontaneously after the Yugoslavian 
state collapsed but undecided about what course to follow, were also—insofar as 
they appeared ‘unwilling to cooperate’-—in the CPY’s firing line. 

The three German occupation divisions (704th, 714th, and 717th Infantry 
Divisions), which were still in the process of forming battalions, were markedly 
restrained in this early phase of the insurrection (late June to early August), leaving 
things to the gendarmerie of the Serbian ‘rump state’. Moreover, the formulation of 
a coherent strategy was also made considerably more difficult by differences 
of opinion between General Paul Bader, commander of the troops under LXV 
Corps HQ, which was responsible for operations in Serbia and northern Croatia, 
and General Heinrich Danckelmann, Military Commander in Serbia, as to the 
right way to proceed.'! By the middle of October the occupation forces had 
suffered a whole series of setbacks and had been obliged to evacuate large parts 
of north-western Serbia, but they were to benefit in the next few weeks both from 
clarification of the command structure!” and from a political change of heart in 
large sections of Serbian society. Although this was at least partly due to the 
deterrent effect of the reprisal executions of hostages since 10 October, in the 
ratio of 100 to 1, it was mainly attributable to the increasingly open tendency of the 
CPY to begin implementing its long-term social policy objectives in the areas under 
its control. The opposition which this aroused in large sections of Serbian society 
was seen at its strongest among those Serbs who were even prepared to collaborate 
with the occupiers as a result: the new prime minister, Milan Nedi¢,!3 appointed 
on 29 August; the armed wing (the ‘volunteers’) of the fascistic “Zbor’ party; and 


10 On this, see “L’incaricato d’affari a Belgrado, Guidotti, al ministro degli esteri, Ciano’ (28 Jun. 
1941), DDI, 9th Series, vii. 309-10, and “Bericht des Feldwebels Dr. Keidel iiber seine Gefangenschaft 
in Krupanj’ (5 Sept. 1941), BA-MA RH24-65/9. 

1 Particularly instructive in this connection is a retrospective review by the head of military 
administration, Harald Turner, in ‘Gesamtsituationsbericht an den Reichsftihrer SS’ (16 Feb. 1942), 
BA, NS 19/1730. 

12 Bader and Danckelmann were placed under XVIII Army Corps HQ, commanded by General 
Franz Béhme, with effect from 16 September. An attempt by Danckelmann to question this 
subordination ended in his downfall on 10 October. 

13 Col.-Gen. Milan Nedi¢ had been obliged to resign from his post as minister of war in November 
1940 after proposing a rapprochement with the Axis on pragmatic grounds. He commanded 3rd Army 
in the April 1941 campaign. He had spent the months after Yugoslavia’s capitulation not in a German 
prison camp but—probably on the basis of a recommendation from an unknown source—under house 
arrest. See also Vecanski, ‘General Milan Dj. Nedi¢’, 46-8. 
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the Chetniks, led by First World War veteran Kosta Pe¢anac, with traditions going 
back hundreds of years. Finally, on 2 November, open civil war broke out between 
the partisans and the most important resistance group loyal to the king, led by 
Colonel Draza Mihailovi¢. As a result, most of the Communist odredi were 
concentrated in the UzZice area, where they presented an exceptionally good target 
for Operation UZICE, a major operation launched by two German infantry divisions 
on 25 November. The remnants of the defeated partisan forces were obliged to flee 
to neighbouring Bosnia and Montenegro. Despite the difficulties which the Wehr- 
macht’s C-in-C South-East, Field Marshal Wilhelm List, had had in accepting 
volunteers and Pe¢anac Chetniks as ‘auxiliary gendarmerie’, the practice became 
even more extensive at the turn of 1941/2. Whole odredi of Mihailovié’s clearly, if 
temporarily, anti-German organization found a second livelihood, with the full 
knowledge (and reservations) of the Germans, as Serbian government units. '4 

Things were much more muddled in the NDH than in Old Serbia, where the 
events of November/December 1941 led to a measure of uneasy peace that lasted 
for the next two years. Any lasting pacification of the NDH was prevented not only 
by the Ustasha’s genocidal policy and the gradual deterioration of the NDH’s 
armed forces, but also by Italian efforts to achieve hegemony and German indeci- 
sion over the policy to be pursued in Croatia. The problems were aggravated 
after June 1942 by the steady decline in Italy’s commitment, despite its strong 
numerical presence. This shortcoming had increasingly to be made good by a 
German contingent which, before January 1943, never consisted of more than two 
divisions. 

General Bader initially attempted to reach a political solution to the problem in 
January/February 1942, when he had discussions with the east Bosnian Chetnik 
commander, Jezdimir Dangi¢, about the extensive dismantling of the NDH in the 
east Bosnian government districts under his control. A decisive factor behind this 
attempt may have been the realization that it was literally impossible to form a state 
with the Paveli¢ regime, as well as the fact that Dangi¢ had just made a similar offer 
to the Italian 2nd Army’s VI Army Corps, which was responsible for Herzegovina 
and south-eastern Bosnia. This personal initiative of Bader’s failed owing to 
opposition from the OKW and the foreign ministry, and—despite receipt of the 
first negotiation feelers from the partisans!°—the rest of the year was spent in 
military operations. Operation SOUTH-EAST CROATIA (15 to 23 January 1942) drove 
the bulk of the partisans out of the northern part of east Bosnia and inflicted 
substantial losses on them. Operations TRIO I and TRIO II/Foca (22 April to 15 May 
1942) were directed against the south-eastern part of Bosnia and, since the area of 
operations was located both south and north of the demarcation line, it was 
necessary to mount a joint action with the Italian 2nd Army. In the event, the 


14 For a detailed account of the different partisan and collaborationist groups involved in the 
conflict, see the Appendix: “Yugoslavian Resistance and Collaboration Armed Formations’, at the end 
of this chapter. 

15 In August and November 1942. For details, see Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 
158-60, 171-2. 
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action turned into an Italian attempt, under the pretext of the ongoing operations, 
to establish a permanent presence north of the demarcation line in the Sarajevo 
area. In the end, the repeated disputes between Germans, Croatians, and Italians in 
this connection led to the premature termination of the operations. The fact that 
the TRIO operations nevertheless resulted in the extensive collapse of the Commun- 
ist position in south-eastern Bosnia was due in no small measure to the excessively 
radical policy pursued by the CPY, which had turned many of its supporters against 
it. When, in addition to Bosnia, Herzegovina and the party’s own base in northern 
Montenegro were also lost, Tito’s headquarters staff decided on 23 June 1942 to 
use their remaining forces to attempt a fresh start in western Bosnia. 

At the same time, a fundamental change in Italy’s policy on Croatia took place in 
Rome. The Italian 2nd Army had suffered its first serious setbacks during the 
winter, and annoyance at the failure to gain control of territory on the other side of 
the demarcation line now led to a reduction in Italy’s commitment in the Bosnian 
theatre and a withdrawal in stages (late May/early June 1942, November 1942, 
April 1943, August 1943) from the interior of the country. Until Italy’s exit from 
the war in September 1943, 2nd Army’s operations in the NDH were increasingly 
devoted to presenting the smallest possible target for enemy attacks and to 
keeping its own losses to a minimum. The strain on the Axis coalition as a result 
of this policy was nowhere more apparent than in the attempt by Ambrosio’s 
successor, Mario Roatta (Commander-in-Chief of 2nd Army from 20 January 
1942 to 5 February 1943), to delegate his army’s military tasks to the Serbian 
nationalist opponents of the partisans in the civil war by increasingly arming 
Croatian and Montenegrin Chetniks.!° 

Initially, Bader and his successor, Lt.-Gen. Rudolf Liiters, ‘Commander of the 
German troops in Croatia’ from 16 November 1942, did not have the Italians’ 
permission or the necessary troop units to fill the vacuum which the Italian 2nd 
Army had left in western Bosnia, so the second half of the year was to prove of 
decisive importance for the further build-up of the partisan forces (from 19 
November 1942, the ‘National Liberation Army’). The force of barely 5,000 
men which Tito had brought with him from Montenegro served as the cadre for 
a partisan army that increasingly possessed the characteristics of a regular army and 
experienced exponential growth from the late summer of 1942 on. That develop- 
ment was not prevented by the occupation forces and was, on the contrary, 
furthered in practice by the weapons captured as booty in every encounter with 
the demoralized Croatian territorial army. Occasional German successes, such as 
the destruction of the 2nd Krajina Odred in the Kozara Mountains in June/July 
1942, or the successful defence of Jajce in central Bosnia in September and 
December 1942, only affected the edge of the new ‘partisan state’ (the ‘Partisan- 
enreich’, as Edmund Glaise von Horstenau called it). The surviving medium-term 
plans which Bader, Liiters, and their divisional commanders made at the time were 
concerned primarily with the need to prevent any further expansion of the area 


16 Tbid. 135-8, 168-70, 179-80. 
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under enemy control, or to cause disturbances there at regular intervals. The idea 
of a campaign to completely destroy the ‘partisan state’, which had reached the 
gates of Zagreb by the end of the year, was never considered, owing to the lack 
of resources. 

The fact that such an undertaking would in any case have been left to the 
German Axis partner is clear from the extension, in November 1942, of the core 
area under Communist control to the areas of Serbian settlement in the Croatian 
regions of Lika, Kordun, and Banija. Although, with the capture of Biha¢ south of 
the demarcation line on 4 November, the largest city in the NDH fell into the 
hands of the partisans, the Italian 2nd Army HQ’s only response was to inform the 
Wehrmacht Commander South-East on 18 November that the second phase of 
the withdrawal to the coast was to begin shortly. This double-edged gift, which 
lightened the political burden of the Italian occupation but abandoned more land 
to the partisans, cast the Pavelié government and its sympathizer, the German 
ambassador Kasche, into a state of veritable schizophrenia. !” 


3. CLIMAX AND FAILURE OF THE FIGHT AGAINST 
THE NATIONAL LIBERATION ARMY 
(JANUARY 1943 TO SEPTEMBER 1944) 


Paradoxically, it was two German disasters that gave the Croats their only ray 
of hope in this situation. The withdrawal of Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s 
Armoured Army Africa from El Alamein on 4 November, and the Anglo-American 
landing in French North Africa on 8 November 1942, created a situation in which 
a major landing in Greece or Italy, the repeatedly threatened ‘Second Front’, was a 
real possibility in the medium term.!® This radical change in the strategic picture 
was the main reason why Hitler and the OKW resolved—as they had already done 
in the case of Serbia in September 1941— to eliminate the trouble spot, at least for 
the time being, by means of an improvised concentration of forces. The biggest 
problem proved to be cooperation with their Axis partner, Italy, which had existed 
almost only on paper since termination of the TRIO operations in May.!? However, 
Rome’s well-known sensitivities had to be taken into account more than ever in the 
late autumn of 1942, since it had meanwhile become increasingly obvious that 
the Italian Axis partner had had enough of the war—a feeling that was shortly to be 
heightened even further by the impending loss of Libya and the downfall of 8th Army 
under Col.-Gen. Italo Gariboldi on the Don front (16 to 24 December 1942). 


17 Kasche found himself, once again, in the ludicrous position of having to both endorse and criticize 
the Italian withdrawal. See ADAP, Series E, iv. 433-4, “Kasche an Auswartiges Amt’ (1 Dec. 1942). 

18 For details, see Part VI, Chapter IV of the present volume. 

19 Nevertheless, in view of the untenable situation in Zone III, 2nd Army and the German 
Commanding General in Belgrade had concluded an agreement in October 1942 setting out the 
conditions on which German troop units might cross the demarcation line. See KTB Komm.Gen. und 
Beth. in Serbien, Abt. Ia (entry for 2 Oct. 1942), BAMA RW 40/34, and ‘Komm.Gen. an die 714. 
und 718. ID’ (18 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RW 40/34. 
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Furthermore, the Wehrmacht Commander South-East,?° Col.-Gen. Alexander 
Lohr, and the new commander in the Croatian area, Lt.-Gen. Liiters,?! had to deal 
with a coalition partner whose increasing unwillingness to make an unreserved 
military commitment was ever more patently at odds with its claim to hegemony 
in the western Balkans. 

Whereas in May 1942 the barely concealed expansionism of the Comando 
Supremo and the Italian 2nd Army at the expense of the NDH had prevented 
execution of the TRIO operations without friction and had finally led to their 
premature termination, the situation eight months later was completely different. 
By giving up Zone II and largely ceasing his army’s active involvement in the fight 
against the partisans, Mario Roatta had decisively favoured the emergence of the 
partisan state. Closely connected with this was the increasing delegation of the war 
against the National Liberation Army to Serbian nationalist guerrilla units, only a 
minority of which (the Milizia Volontaria Anti-Comunista, MVAC) were included 
in the Italian command and supply structures in a way that allowed the scale of 
their participation in the battle to be calculated. As to the rest, these were groups 
operating independently south of the demarcation line which—unlike the Chetnik 
groups in the area under German control—could properly be described as ‘large 
formations’, and their largely independent leaders made little secret of their 
readiness to join Draza Mihailovi¢ in the event of a large-scale Allied landing.*? 
Even more troubling was the situation in the Montenegrin area, where the three most 
important Chetnik leaders had largely been left to run the country autonomously 
after the Communist formations were driven out in June 1942. Their right to 
maintain a certain number of heavily armed ‘gendarmerie’ units had been recognized, 
in a regular inter-state agreement, by the Italian military command in Montenegro 
under Col.-Gen. Alessandro Pirzio-Biroli. And the fact that the Serbian nationalists 
who signed the agreement actually had many times more men under arms than the 
stipulated number had not noticeably affected the good understanding between 
them and the military command in Montenegro. 

As if, in this situation, any further proof were needed that the Italians intended to 
resign from their role as occupying power, Roatta, having discussed the matter with 
the Comando Supremo, informed the Wehrmacht Commander South-East on 
23 November 1942 that the second phase of 2nd Army’s withdrawal was planned 
to start in the course of the following month.*? Starting in the area round Knin, a 
large part of Zone II, including two stretches of coast west and east of annexed 
Dalmatia, were to be given up by 15 January 1943. Once this regrouping had been 


20 As from 1 January 1943 ‘Commander-in-Chief South-East’, his post having been changed into 
an army group high command. 

21 Rudolf Liiters had been appointed ‘Commander of German troops in Croatia’, with effect from 
16 November 1942, a position equivalent to that of a commanding general. His promotion to the 
rank of general followed on 1 January 1943. 

?2 According to a January 1943 estimate by Glaise von Horstenau, there were about 19,000 
Chetniks living in the territory of the NDH at that point. See ‘Privatbrief Glaise von Horstenaus an 
Lohr (13 Jan. 1943), BAMA RH31 HI/12. 

23 Talpo, Dalmazia, ii. 1139. 
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completed, V Army Corps (north-west Croatia), XVHI Army Corps (Dalmatia), 
and VI Army Corps (Herzegovina) would no longer form a continuous line. The 
avowed aim was to release three infantry divisions for duties on the home front. 
Although the Wehrmacht High Command eventually managed, after weeks of 
persuasion, to get the Comando Supremo to put a (temporary) stop to this move,”4 
there were various issues concerning the joint conduct of military operations in 
Yugoslavia that still remained to be clarified at the turn of 1942/3. In addition to 
the question of overall command in the planned major operation, and executive 
authority in Zone III, which was still to be retaken, there was above all the issue of 
the Italian alliance with the Serbian nationalist Chetniks. Basically, the first two 
points concerned residual elements of Italy’s essentially abandoned hegemony in 
the NDH. Its transitory claims in this respect were mainly a matter of prestige. 
The question of the Chetniks was a different matter. At the beginning of 1943, 
given the steady retreat before the partisans since June 1942 and the increasing 
demoralization of the Italian troops, the alliance with the National Liberation 
Army’s Serbian nationalist opponents in the civil war was one of the last remaining 
bases of Italian power in the Croatian and Montenegrin area. For Roatta and his 
successor, Mario Robotti, the continuation of the alliance, at least in the medium 
term, had become a sine qua non for the Italian presence on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic. The chief of the Comando Supremo, Ugo Cavallero, who leaned towards 
the German position on this issue, was replaced on 30 January 1943 by Vittorio 
Ambrosio, who had himself been commander-in-chief of the Italian 2nd Army in 
1941, creating a situation in which the political leadership in Rome showed signs 
of yielding on the question of the Chetniks but the implementation of that policy 
was systematically thwarted by the responsible military authorities (the military 
command in Montenegro, the Italian 2nd Army, and the Comando Supremo). 
The German side encouraged this development by turning its attention to 
other questions relating to the coalition’s conduct of the war. Given the obvious 
advantages of cooperation with the Serbian nationalists in the civil war, the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East could not always refuse to listen to the Italian 
arguments. However, even a firm reminder which Adolf Hitler sent to Benito 
Mussolini on 16 February 1943,?° and a subsequent visit to Rome by the foreign 
minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, and the Wehrmacht commander, Walter 
Warlimont, only served to raise the Italian evasive tactics to a pitch of absolute 
virtuosity.2° And when, on 16 March, the German-Italian operations to destroy 
Tito’s state in Zone III (Operations wurrE I and wuire II) came to a temporary 
standstill on the Neretva in the area on the border between eastern Bosnia and 
Herzegovina,” it must have been clear to all concerned that the military situation 


24 AOK 12, Abt. Ia, KTB entry for 29 Dec. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-12/139. 

25 ADAP, Series E, v. 227-32, ‘Hitler an Mussolini’ (16 Feb. 1943). 

26 For a more detailed account of the German-Italian negotiations at this point, see Schmider, 
Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 219-26. 

27 The German spearheads did not stop at the river but pressed on for several kilometres into the heart 
of the country without, however, continuing their pursuit of the partisan forces. See “Befehlshaber der 
deutschen Truppen in Kroatien an 718. ID’ (22 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RH 26-118/34. 
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alone made it impossible to put off the Chetnik problem yet again. On the one 
hand, Ambrosio and Robotti had succeeded in temporarily ruling out any further 
military operations in the Mihailovié Chetniks’ main retreat (Montenegro and the 
adjoining area in eastern Herzegovina), and on the other, the bulk of the partisans, 
including Tito and his headquarters staff, had escaped the intended encirclement 
operations in western Bosnia (WHITE I) and south-eastern Bosnia (wuiTE II), and 
were preparing to launch a whole series of strikes against the Chetniks’ main forces 
on the other side of the Neretva that would be decisive for the outcome of the civil 
war. Although, superficially, this might have appeared to be entirely in the interests 
of the occupying powers, a rapid continuation of the operations which had already 
begun with Operation WHITE I was nevertheless unavoidable in the medium term, 
both because the defeats of the Chetniks in Herzegovina and (from 6 April 1943) in 
Montenegro had been accompanied by devastating setbacks for the Italian troops 
deployed there (VI and XIV Army Corps),?8 followed by immediate appeals to the 
Germans for help, and because the German command authorities believed they 
were acting in the certain knowledge that the Allies would shortly be landing on 
Crete and the Peloponnese,”? and they were consequently not prepared to give the 
partisans and the Chetniks time to ‘finish each other off’.3° 

The negotiations which took place in Zagreb from 11 March to 1 April 1943 
between the National Liberation Army high command, the plenipotentiary- 
general, and the German ambassador on an exchange of prisoners, recognition of 
the partisans as a belligerent under international law, and a possible ceasefire! 
produced no results—apart from an arrangement on prisoner exchange. However, 
they may have had an unexpected side effect in that the suspension of operations on 
the German side continued until the middle of May.3? Thus, there are some 
indications that Tito overestimated Germany’s willingness simply to follow the 
latest development in the Serbian civil war as a spectator, and that this in turn 
contributed at least in some measure to the element of surprise in the next phase of 
the operations (Operation BLACK).>4 


28 Even the language used in the final report by the commander-in-chief of the troops in 
Montenegro, concerned as he was to put a favourable gloss on the events, is very clear in this 
connection. See ‘Relazione sul ciclo operativo primavera-estate 1943 contro le forze Partigiane in 
Montenegro’ (n.d.), ASUSSME, M3/19. 

22 The OKW was misled by a faulty assessment, apparently confirmed by the British deception 
device, “Operation Mincemeat’, launched on 30 April. See Howard, Strategic Deception, 85-93, 245 
ff., and the chapter by Schreiber in the present volume. 

3° Der Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia, KTB entry for 29 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RW 40/44. 

3! The partisan command was concerned above all to avoid any interference on the German side in 
the decisive battle against its Serbian nationalist adversaries in the civil war. On this, see the recent 
accounts in Lekovi¢, Martovski Pregovori, and Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 242-53. 

32 The idea that this pause was the result of an agreement between the Germans and the partisans 
can be ruled out; see Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 242-53. Unfounded conjectures about 
an agreement of this kind nevertheless continue to appear in the literature. See Loi, Le operazioni, 218; 
West, Tito, 152; and Redzic, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 219. 

33 This, at least, is the view expressed by his close collaborator, Milovan Diilas, in Djilas, Wartime, 
248. However, the principal negotiator on the partisan side in the March talks, Dr Vladimir Velebit, 
ruled this out in his conversation with the author, ‘Befragung Dr. Vladimir Velebit, Zagreb’ (9 and 10 
May 1998). 
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The major operation with which the commander of the German troops in 
Croatia completed the cycle started in western Bosnia on 20 January had a twofold 
objective, namely to confront and defeat, in the same area, not only the main body 
of the National Liberation Army under Tito’s command, which had broken into 
eastern Herzegovina in mid-March and into Montenegro from 6 April on, but also 
its Serbian nationalist opponents in the civil war. In the case of the Chetniks, it was 
expected that most of them would be disarmed without resistance, but it is 
impossible to determine with absolute certainty from the available sources whether 
priority was to be given to one or other of those objectives if the achievement of 
either of them was in doubt. The National Liberation Army undoubtedly presented 
a greater military threat, but to judge by the wording of their orders, Lohr and 
Liiters appear to have attached more importance to the need to take out Draza 
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Mihailovié’s headquarters at the start of the operation than to the simultaneous 
attack on Tito’s high command.*4 

This starting position was similar, to some extent, to the situation on the eve of 
Operation uzice, but in terms of coalition policy Operation BLACK was to be the 
only one of its kind in the Axis powers’ joint conduct of the war. If the Italian policy 
of obstruction on the issue of the Chetniks had not prevented the Germans and 
Italians from cooperating up to the end of Operation wuirre II, it was only because 
the operation in question had come to a stop right on the border of Montenegro 
and eastern Herzegovina, the most important area controlled by the Serbian 
nationalist resistance. Resumption of the cycle of operations would make it hardly 
be possible to ignore that issue once again, even if the German side were willing to 
do so. Adolf Hitler therefore gave top priority to keeping the preparations for 
Operation BLACK hidden from his Italian ally. The march across the border into 
Montenegro and the disarming of Mihailovi¢’s Chetniks had to be carried out, if 
need be, even in the face of Italian resistance. The one thing that suggested that the 
operation could be carried out without friction was the series of defeats which the 
Italian 2nd Army (in the form of VI Army Corps) and the Montenegro military 
command (XIV Army Corps) had suffered at the hands of the main body of the 
National Liberation Army since crossing the Neretva. This alone was responsible 
for the fact that, at the start of Operation BLACK, German units had already taken up 
positions in Montenegro at the request of the Italians. 104th Light Infantry 
Division had occupied key positions in the Sandzak region of northern Monte- 
negro, while the bulk of 1st Mountain Division, coming from Macedonia, joined 
with Col.-Gen. Alessandro Pirzio-Biroli’s divisions as they were being assembled 
against the partisans. Consequently, the only actual border violation by German 
troops would be the crossing of the border between Herzegovina and Montenegro 
by 7th SS Volunteer Mountain Division ‘Prinz Eugen’. 

Despite this favourable starting position, the first eight days of Operation BLACK 
were mainly spent in a war of nerves about internal issues within the Axis coalition 
that had been constantly put off since 20 January 1943—particularly the status of 
the Chetniks and the question of overall command—rather than in fighting the 
National Liberation Army. On the German side, an agreement in principle to 
disarm the Chetniks, reached after the talks in Rome, was simply regarded as a 
given fact, and the Comando Supremo’s decision to quietly ignore it** now put the 
commanders in the field, particularly the commanding generals of VI and XIV 
Army Corps, Alessandro Piazzoni and Ercole Roncaglia, in an impossible position. 
Their desperate efforts to protect their Serbian nationalist allies, to conceal their 
obvious loss of sovereignty, and to avoid armed incidents ended only when 


34 ‘Operationsbefehl fiir die Operation “Schwarz”’ (4 May 1943) and ‘Operationsbefehl fiir den 
Fall “Schwarz”’ (6 May 1943), BA-MA RW 40/53. 

35 On this, see the minutes of the talks between Vittorio Ambrosio (Comando Supremo), Mario 
Robotti (2nd Army C-in-C), and Alessandro Pirzio-Biroli (military command Montenegro); “Verbale 
del colloquio fra i generali, Capo di Stato Maggiore Generale, Alessandro Pirzio Biroli, Governatore del 
Montenegro, e Mario Robotti, comandante di Supersloda, 2a Armata’ (3 Mar. 1943) in Talpo, 
Dalmazia, i. 192-7. 
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Mussolini largely conceded on the vexed issue of the Chetniks, and the Germans 
agreed to spare the far south of Montenegro from the sweeping disarmament. As to 
the strong-arm tactics employed on the German side, the main point is that they 
had been planned at a time when it had been quite impossible to foresee the most 
important events that ultimately determined Italy’s readiness to compromise (the 
invasion of Montenegro by the main body of the National Liberation Army and the 
subsequent series of defeats suffered by XIV Army Corps). Although the German 
command was prepared to make every possible concession at this stage in order to 
keep its war-weary ally on board,*° the danger posed by Mihailovi¢ on the eve of an 
expected major landing was considered such a serious threat that it was even worth 
risking a military confrontation with the Axis partner. 

On 22 May, after the four divisions of the National Liberation Army in northern 
Montenegro had been encircled with the help of some Italian units, the battle 
began with the partisan brigades that had penetrated into Montenegro on 6 April 
1943. This phase of Operation BLACK was to provide the occupation forces with 
their best opportunity since Operation UZICE to contain a large proportion (some 
40 to 50 per cent) of the National Liberation Army’s core units and its high 
command in a confined space and destroy them. However, the partisans benefited 
from a timely decision on the direction chosen for the breakthrough (back to 
southern Bosnia),?” and they had the advantage of the inner line. Tito’s men were 
repeatedly a few hours ahead of their pursuers in securing important river crossings 
and mountain passes. And in the decisive breakthrough battle during the night of 
9 to 10 June 1943, just after they had crossed the Sujetska, the partisans managed 
to thrust into a gap that was only provisionally secured by a combat group of 369th 
(Croatian) Infantry Division and break through the ring surrounding them. The 
partisans’ 3rd Division, which had originally been entrusted with defence of the 
field hospital and had received the order to break out somewhat late in the day, was 
the only one to be largely destroyed when it attempted to take the same route. 
Although Tito and most of his senior commanders had managed to escape in even 
more dramatic circumstances than in the WHITE operations, there was no disguising 
the fact that the National Liberation Army had suffered a painful defeat. According 
to concordant German and Yugoslav estimates, about half of the 22,000 partisans*® 
originally deployed during Operation BLACK were either dead or missing? when the 
operation came to an end. Never again did the Germans’ operational concept of 


36 Such as Hitler's completely senseless confirmation of Italian supremacy in the NDH during the 
talks with Mussolini at Klessheim a few weeks earlier. See Glaise von Horstenau, Ein General im 
Zwielicht, 209 (May 1943). 

37 Dedijer, The War Diaries, ii. 274 (28 May 1943). 

38 According to Kucan, Borci Sutjeske, 33, quoted in Hoare, Whose is the Partisan Movement?, 29. 
Earlier Yugoslavian accounts give a total strength of 18,000 to 19,000; see Djilas, Der Krieg der 
Partisanen, 259, and Strugar, Der jugoslawische Volksbefreiungskrieg, 136. 

3° ‘Befh. der dt. Truppen in Kroatien, Abt. Ia, Verlust- und Beutemeldung Unternehmen 
“Schwarz”’ (n.d.), BA-MA RH24-15/41, gives the figure of 7,489 enemy dead ‘counted’ and a 
further 4,000 to 6,000 ‘estimated’. The figure given in Dijjilas, Der Krieg der Partisanen, 301, is 
7,000 dead or missing. 
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overcoming the insurgency in the territory of the NDH by means of a large-scale 
operation come so close to decisive success. 

For a number of reasons, however, Operation BLACK gave Paveli¢ and his allies 
only a short breathing space. Thus, at the beginning of April, the Italian 2nd Army 
resumed its withdrawal to the Adriatic, which in December had only been sus- 
pended, thereby giving the National Liberation Army even more territory from 
which the partisan state, which had re-emerged in western and central Bosnia since 
Operation wuiTE I, could draw more forces. On the question of German troops 
taking over in these areas, Ambrosio and Robotti appeared to be torn between the 
effort to reduce their own exposure to attack by giving up more Croatian territory 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the wish to maintain their long-since faltering 
claim to hegemony for as long as possible.4° The transfer of these evacuated areas to 
Croatian units that had been banished to the other side of the demarcation line by 


40 ‘TI ministro a Zagrabia, Casertano, al capo del governo e ministro degli esteri, Mussolini’ (8 May 
1943), annex: “Colloquio del generale Lohr con il generale Robotti’ (5 May 1943), DDI, 9th Series, x. 
401-2. 
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the Italian 2nd Army in 19414! now ran into German objections. The insurgency 
had spread to northern Croatia in the meantime, and the military duties associated 
with that development, combined with the expectation that Italy would probably 
try to move the units in question to Zone III or Zone I and then place them under 
the overall command of 2nd Army, caused Lohr and Liiters to take a firm stand. 

Furthermore, the OKW considered that sending combat-fit front-line mountain 
units like 1st Mountain Division on a long-term mission against the partisans was 
justifiable only if there was at least some prospect of encountering a ‘modern’ 
adversary, that is, a well-equipped opponent under regular command. So, after 
Operation BLACK, 1st Mountain Division was sent to Greece, where the danger of a 
major Allied landing appeared to be much greater than in Yugoslavia. 100th Light 
Infantry Division was moved from Syrmia to Albania at the end of July for the same 
reason. Compared with those formations, the divisions brought in at this time, 
namely the Croatian 373rd Division and 173rd Reserve Infantry Division, were 
second-class units, seriously deficient in respect of training and equipment. 

Finally, a no less important factor was the failure of the NDH to undertake any 
military or political renewal during the almost five-month-long period of harass- 
ment by the main partisan units. Its armed forces continued to deteriorate steadily. 
As a result, in the second quarter of 1943 alone, the National Liberation Army was 
able to capture booty—counting only weapons taken from deserters and from 
troops disarmed without resistance—totalling 3,000 rifles and 118 machine 
guns.*? That alone was almost equal to the 3,608 rifles and 220 machine guns 
lost in Operation BLACK.*3 

On 25 July 1943 an event occurred in Rome that caused the German com- 
manders to regard the fight against the National Liberation Army as being of only 
secondary importance for the time being. Following a recommendation by the 
Grand Council of Fascism in the early hours of the morning to remove Mussolini 
from his post as commander-in-chief of the armed forces, he was dismissed by King 
Victor Emmanuel III in the late afternoon and subsequently arrested. It was clear to 
all observers that the purpose of this move could only be to break the ‘Pact of Steel’ 
with Germany sooner or later and conclude an armistice with the Allies. However, 
this did not happen at once, as Hitler feared it might during the first 48 hours after 
the Duce was deposed.44 This gave the German command authorities an oppor- 
tunity at least to keep the consequences of their most important Axis partner’s exit 
from the war within manageable bounds. What could not be foreseen, however, 
was that their preparations would ultimately be crowned with success. This was due 


41 Roatta’s decision to allow eight Croatian battalions to move into Zone []—under Italian 
command, of course—was still regarded in September 1942 as a considerable concession to Paveli¢. 
See Talpo, Dalmazia, i. 737. 

4 Tagebeurteilung des Oberbefehlshabers Siidost (ObKdo H.Gr. E) fiir den Monat Juni 1943’ 
(n.d.), BA-MA RH 2/684. 

43 ‘Beth. der dt. Truppen in Kroatien, Abt. Ia, Verlust- und Beutemeldung Unternehmen 
“Schwarz”’ (n.d.), BA-MA RH 24-15/41. 

44 The notes made by an officer who was at Fithrer headquarters at the time are very instructive in 
this connection. See “Tagebuch Wolfram von Richthofen’, 258-66 (27, 28, and 29 Jul. 1943), 
BA-MA N 671/11. 
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in no small measure to the confused strategy pursued by Ambrosio, by the chief of 
the army general staff, Mario Roatta, and by the new head of government, Pietro 
Badoglio, whether in order to avoid arousing suspicion on the German side, or 
because the Italians did not rule out the possibility—depending on how the 
military situation developed—of continuing to fight on the German side for the 
time being.*° Thus, various decisions were taken during the month of August that 
were bound to be serious obstacles to a change of sides by Italy in the shorter or 
longer term. Cooperation with the Axis partner continued, both at home and in 
the occupied territories, and not only was the influx of German troop units not 
prevented, but it was actually encouraged in some cases. In Italy, this meant that there 
was at least a chance of holding the southern and central sections of the peninsula, 
including Rome, when the armistice was announced. In occupied Yugoslavia, the 
continued withdrawal to the Adriatic,*° and particularly the surrender of a number 
of airfields, gave the new Commander-in-Chief South-East (as of 25 August), Field 
Marshal Maximilian von Weichs, and the commander-in-chief of 2nd Armoured 
Army, Lothar Rendulic,4” a chance, before Italy left the Axis coalition, to get their 
troops into positions that would enable them to disarm the Italian 2nd Army 
quickly (Operation axis). Even the wording of the orders that Badoglio issued to 
army commands and army groups immediately before 8 September, and the 
speech he made on the radio in the evening—a speech necessitated by General 
Eisenhower’s prior announcement on Radio Algiers—were clear expressions of this 
ambivalent policy. There was no mention in either text of the need to cooperate 
with the Allies or to regard the Germans as enemies from now on. 

The consequences for an already war-weary army could not have been more 
devastating. In the days following 8 September, the Italian 2nd Army and the units 
of Army Group East*® that had not managed to escape across the Adriatic appeared to 
be essentially prepared to hand over their weapons and equipment to whichever party 
first appeared in some strength before their respective garrisons and recognized the 
overnight announcement of Italian ‘neutrality’,4° and then to await further orders.°° 


45 An hypothesis that is supported, not least, by Badoglio’s conduct in the decisive hours of 
8 September. See esp. Aga Rossi, A Nation Collapses, 50-102, and Rochat, Le guerre italiane, 
421-33, in whose opinion the king, Badoglio, and Ambrosio were motivated not so much by 
rational calculations as by concern for their own (political and physical) survival. 

46 Der Bevollmachtigte General in Kroatien an OKW und OB Siidost’ (24 Aug. 1943), BA-MA 
RH 31 TI/11. 

47 The area formerly under Liiters’ command was transferred to 2nd Armoured Army (General 
Lothar Rendulic) with effect from 26 August 1943. Serbia and, with the entry into force of the Italian 
armistice, Montenegro and Albania were also placed under 2nd Armoured Army command for 
operational purposes on 28 August. On the placement of Serbia under its command, see KTB 
Militarbefehlshaber Siidost Abt. Ia (26 and 28 Aug. 1943), BA-MA RW 40/80. 

48 Large unit formed on 15 May under Col.-Gen. Ezio Rosi, with all the separate Italian army units 
located in Herzegovina (VI AC), Albania (9th Army), and Greece (11th Army) under his command. 
Montenegro (XIV AC) was placed under his command with effect from 1 July. 

49° The new Italian government did not declare war on Germany until 13 October. 

5° For details of this process, which in most cases led to the deportation of these ‘military internees’, 
who had virtually no rights, to serve as forced labour in the Reich, see Schreiber, Die italienischen 
Militirinternierten im deutschen Machtbereich, 231-96. 
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The total collapse of the Italian units in the western Balkans, and the booty that 
Rendulic captured as a result, could not, of course, disguise the fact that, in late 
September and early October 1943, his army was still in an extremely critical 
situation. The Peljegac peninsula and all the Dalmatian islands, where the National 
Liberation Army and the Allies had meanwhile established various assembly points 
for supplies, prisoners, and wounded, still remained to be secured in the next few 
months. Furthermore, on 2 October 1943 the partisans had begun the systematic 
conquest of eastern Bosnia, which, as a result of the transfer of forces for Operation 
Axis, had been largely abandoned by 2nd Armoured Army and left in the hands of 
the Croatian ally.°! The prospect of performing this and other military tasks was 
made even more difficult by the following circumstances: (a) the National Liber- 
ation Army too had also captured so much booty after 8 September that it was now 
largely self-sufficient in arms and munitions; (b) the German occupation forces in 
Croatia and Montenegro now faced the problem of somehow compensating for the 
disappearance from their order of battle of almost 300,000°—admittedly badly led 
and poorly trained—lItalian troops; and (c) Germany had lost command of the air 
in the Yugoslavian theatre of war on 27 September, when the British Eighth 
Army captured the airfields at Foggia in southern Italy. Although handing Italian 
Dalmatia (the former Zone I) over to the NDH appeared to give the Paveli¢ regime 
a brief measure of stability, it had no effect to speak of on the willingness of its 
armed forces to engage in battle. Mass desertions and surrender after a pretence of 
combat were once again the order of the day during the battle for eastern Bosnia 
in October.*4 

Most of Montenegro had also fallen to the National Liberation Army since 8 
September, so Rendulic now had to protect the last cornerstone of German power 
in the western Balkans—Serbia—against invasion from the south or west. This 
purely defensive task was increasingly the centre of attention from the early autumn 
of 1943 on, as shown by the lengthy discussions in 2nd Armoured Army and 
Commander-in-Chief South-East headquarters about a future cycle of operations 
in eastern Bosnia. The main objective had originally been to destroy the sections of 
the National Liberation Army operating in the area and reincorporate the whole of 
eastern Bosnia in the Croatian state entity, but soon the only concern was to stop an 
invasion force crossing the Drina into Old Serbia.>4 

To that end, the Commander-in-Chief South-East persuaded the OKW to let 
2nd Armoured Army have temporary reinforcements for the winter months. Since 
there was unlikely to be a major landing on the Adriatic coast during that time on 


5! Beth. der dt. Truppen in Kroatien Abt. Ia, “Lagebeurteilung fiir die Zeit vom 16.7. bis 
15.8.1943’ (17 Aug. 1943), BA-MA RH _ 21-2/609; Gen.Kdo. XV. Geb.AK, Abt. Ia, 
‘Lagebeurteilung fiir die Zeit vom 16.8. bis 15.9.1943’ (19 Sept. 1943), BA-MA RH 24-15/10. 

°2 The Italian 2nd Army and XIV Army Corps must still have had 280,000 to 290,000 men on the 
eve of 8 September (maximum strength about 350,000 in August 1942). For more detailed figures, see 
Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 587-8. 

3 ‘Anlage 1 zur Lagebeurteilung des-Gen.Kdo. XV. Geb.AK vom 17.11.1943 (“Erfolg des 
Einsatzes kroatischer Truppenteile”)’, BA-MA RH 24-15/12. 

4 “Pz,AOK 2 an OB Siidost’ (15 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 21-2/616, and Die geheimen 
Tagesberichte, viii. 351 (5 Nov. 1943) and 465 (26 Nov. 1943). 
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account of the weather, he even managed to get hold of 1st Mountain Division, 
which had been serving until then as operational reserve for the army in Macedonia. 
The following divisions were also assigned to 2nd Armoured Army on a temporary 
basis: 277th Infantry Division (early December 1943 to end January 1944), 371st 
Infantry Division (early December 1943 to end January 1944), and 367th Infantry 
Division (early December 1943 to end March 1944)—although it should be noted 
that all three divisions were new formations which had not yet completed their 
training. The permanent assignment of 1st Cossack Division at the end of October 
1943 and the Croatian 392nd Infantry Division at the beginning of January 1944 
was of dubious benefit for the same reasons, with the added difficulty involved in 
dealing with foreign troops.*> That problem was reversed in mid-January 1944, 
when the long-serving 114th Light Infantry Division was transferred to Italy.°° 

From an operational point of view, this regrouping had some success in the 
short term. The winter campaign in eastern Bosnia (Operation KUGELBLITZ, 2 to 
16 December 1943, followed by Operation sCHNEESTURM, 18 to 27 December 
1943) dealt the National Liberation Army’s III Corps a severe though not fatal 
blow, delaying the invasion of Serbia for three months. The conquest of the 
Dalmatian archipelago also went ahead, with some delay because landing craft 
and fighter units had to be brought in from the Aegean,” but distinctly faster than 
the arduous capture of the PeljeSac peninsula, which took more than three weeks. 
All the southern Dalmatian islands were captured between 22 December 1943 and 
19 January 1944, with the almost complete destruction in one case (Operation 
HERBSTGEWITTER II, 22 to 27 December 1943) of a partisan brigade that was on 
Koréula planning a fresh landing on Peljegac. 

In view of the fact that, on the eve of the Italian armistice, 2nd Armoured Army’s 
position could be described as virtually hopeless, especially given the possibility of a 
major Allied landing, Rendulic had every reason to be more than satisfied with 
developments in the past few months. Against all expectations, the disarming of the 
Italian army units in the area under his command (the Italian 2nd and 9th Armies) 
had been completed quickly and without friction, the coast and offshore islands had 
been secured, and the National Liberation Army had been prevented from entering 
Old Serbia, suffering heavy losses in the process. The Chetniks, greatly weakened 
by Operation BLACK and the defeats they had suffered in the civil war, appeared 
increasingly ready, both east and west of the Drina, to place themselves under 
German command and take part in the fight against the National Liberation 
Army.°8 The only problems now, although they did not yet pose a real threat, 


55 KTB 2. Pz.AOK 2, Abt. Ia, entry for 20 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 21-2/590; XV. Geb.AK, Abt. 
Ia, ‘Lagebeurteilung vom 15.12.1943-15.1.1944 (14. Jan. 1944), RH 24-15/47. 

56 For detailed information on which troops were tied up in the Yugoslavian theatre of war and for 
what periods, see Schmider, “Wehrmacht’s Yugoslav Quagmire’. 

57 Group IV of 27th Fighter Squadron was fully engaged until the end of November in recapturing 
the Italian Dodecanese islands (south-eastern Aegean). A study of this campaign, drawing on Italian 
and German sources (notably the Naval Group Command South war diary), is still a desideratum. 

58 Until Italy capitulated, German units in the NDH had only very occasionally worked with a few 
Chetnik groups that were reputed to be particularly reliable. Providing them with arms and 
ammunition was forbidden in principle but it nevertheless seems to have happened in some cases; 
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were the Allied command of the air and the exponential growth in numbers of 
the National Liberation Army (actual strength almost 250,000 at the turn of 
1943/4).°° However, in contrast to this predominantly positive military picture, 
the political position could not have been bleaker. The Croatian regime had gained 
nothing to speak of from the incorporation of Italian Dalmatia in the NDH, and it 
found itself facing an existential crisis once again in October, with the loss of east 
Bosnia and mass desertions in the regular forces. There were also disputes with the 
German Axis partner on a whole range of issues, some of them simply the unbroken 
continuation of friction between Italy and Croatia (over cooperation with Serbian 
nationalist Chetniks, and the economic exploitation of the country®°), others the 
result of specifically German acts or omissions (the recruitment of Croatian citizens 
into the Wehrmacht and the Waffen SS, and the disputed status of the areas round 
Fiume and Zara®!). This crisis had been preceded by a process of radicalization 
within the Ustasha which, as far as one can see, had several causes.° It led, on the 
one hand, to a renewal of pogrom-like attacks on the Serbian section of the 
population, but also to a targeted attempt at contact with the enemy®*—a devel- 
opment which the German foreign minister had categorically ruled out just a few 
months earlier in view of ‘its [the Ustasha’s] character, and our enemies’ attitude 
towards it concerning troops that are absolutely reliant on us’.°4 

The depressed state of German—Croatian relations was exacerbated by the fact 
that the commander-in-chief of 2nd Armoured Army showed very little inclination 
to meet the Croatian state halfway in areas where he could have done so. His 
aversion to the Paveli¢ regime, inherited—as far as one can see—from his 


see ‘Befehl an die Cetnikfiihrer Cvijetan Todi¢, Golub Mitrovié, Savo Derikonja, Radivoj Kosori¢, 
Bozo Plemié und Dugan Kovatevie? (12 Jan 1943), BA-MA RH _ 26-118/32; ‘Kdr.- und 
Stabsbesprechung 9.3.1943, Banja Luka’ (11 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RH 26-114/18; ‘369. (kroat.) 
ID an Befehlshaber der deutschen Truppen in Kroatien’ (17 Aug. 1943), BA-MA RH 24-15/2. After 
8 September Rendulic was obliged, under pressure from his divisional and corps commanders, to 
legalize collaboration with the Serbian nationalist side in the civil war, including the delivery of 
munitions; see ‘Befehl des Pz.AOK 2 vom 29.9.1943’ (29 Sept. 1943), BA-MA RH 24-15/6. 


°° Estimate based on Diilas, Wartime, 375. 

60 By far the best investigation of this complex subject is to be found in Tomasevich, War and 
Revolution, ii. 611-717. 

61 This concerns towns on the Dalmatian coast and the Istrian—Slovenian border with a majority 
Italian population which were already part of Italian national territory before April 1941. On Croatian 
claims after 8 September 1943, see ADAP, Series E, vii. 90, “Aufzeichnung des Staatssekretars des 
Auswartigen Amtes Baron Steengracht’ (22 Oct. 1943). 

62 In the opinion of the plenipotentiary general in Croatia, Glaise von Horstenau, this radicalization 
was a reaction on the government’s part to the mass desertions in October 1943; see “Der 
Bevollmachtigte General an den Militarbefehlshaber Siidost’ (20 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 19 XI/39. 
This view is contradicted by other sources, according to which the process of radicalization had already 
begun in July or August. 

63 Notiz vom 7.3.1944’, ‘Der Bevollmachtigte General an die deutsche Gesandtschaft Agram’ 
(24 Mar. 1944), and ‘Bericht tiber Geheimkonferenz alter Ustasha-Kampfer’ (13 Jun. 1944), PA, 
Gesandtschaftsakten Zagreb 66/4; “XV. Geb.AK, Lagebeurteilung, Stand vom 10.6.1944 (19 Jun. 
1944), BA-MA RH 24-15/52; ‘Gen.Kdo. V. SS-Geb.Korps, Der Kommandierende General an den 
Reichsftihrer SS’ (10 Jul. 1944), BA, NS 19/2154. On contacts between partisans and Ustasha before 
8 September 1943, see Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 124-5, 399-400. 

64 ADAP, Series E, vi, doc. 292, 503-7. 
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predecessor, Alexander Léhr,®° was so extreme that he actually noted in his army’s 
war diary that he intended to circumvent a Fuhrer order of 7 September which had 
stressed the need to remain on good terms with all Croatian bodies. Unlike Lohr, 
however, Rendulic made no attempt®7—not even a half-hearted one—to call 
the NDH’s right of existence as a state into question. He preferred instead to 
circumvent or frustrate the Croatian government and its bodies by all the means 
that the military circumstances brought to hand—a course of action which further 
increased the prevailing ill-feeling in the coming months. 

In 1944 an issue that was for a time an even greater source of contention between 
Germany and Croatia than cooperation between Germans and Chetniks was the 
formation and deployment of 13th Waffen SS Mountain Division ‘Handschar’, 
which consisted of Bosnian Muslim recruits. SS recruitment practices had already 
caused some ill-feeling in the spring of 1943, but that was not all. When Division 
‘Handschar’ returned to the Bosnian theatre of war in February 1944, a political 
issue of the first order arose over the establishment of a ‘security zone’ in north- 
eastern Bosnia which the division was to attempt to ‘pacify’ durably by means of its 
permanent presence there. As was only to be expected in the case of ‘pacification’ of 
parts of the NDH where the population was not 100 per cent Croat, one of the 
aims was to neutralize, or at least circumvent, the Ustasha and its organs, in 
accordance with the concept which Bader and Dangié had developed for the 
same geographical area in January 1942. In the case of north-eastern Bosnia, the 
occupation by 13th SS Division began with the outright conquest of the area in 
March/April 1944 and the initial assumption of executive power. This, together with 
previous SS contacts with several Bosnian Muslim politicians who had publicly 
espoused the cause of extensive autonomy for east Bosnia,°* led the Croatian regime 
to fear secessionist intentions which in all probability did not exist.°° In view of the 
power vacuum in most rural areas of the NDH in 1944, however, secession seemed a 
perfectly feasible alternative to the existing state of affairs. 

From the German point of view, the formation of Division “Handschar’ was 
welcome, if only because—at a time when the plenipotentiary general could justify 
the formation of more Croatian units only by the need to deprive the partisans of 
recruits, at least in the medium term7°—it appeared to represent by far the most 


65 However, the way Rendulic introduced himself to the ambassador, Kasche, has a bearing on this. 
See ‘Kasche an Auswartiges Amt’ (19 Aug. 1943), PA, StS Kroatien, v. 696. 

66 KTB Pz.AOK 2, Abt. Ia (entry for 12 Sept. 1943), BA-MA RH 21-2/590. 

67 Léhr submitted a memorandum at the beginning of March 1943 in which he argued that the 
‘Poglavnik’ should be put in a ‘dummy position’. See ‘Denkschrift: Vorschlag fiir notwendige 
politische, verwaltungsmafige und wirtschaftliche Reformen in Kroatien nach Durchftihrung der 
militarischen Operationen’ (27 Feb. 1943), BA-MA RW 4/667; for more details, see Schmider, 
Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 239-42. 

68 For more details on the position of the Muslim ethnic group in the NDH, see Tomasevich, War 
and Revolution, ii. 466-510. On contacts with the SS, see ibid. 494-501. 

6 It appears from George Lepre’s research that the decision to publish the proclamation amounting 
to the assumption of executive power was taken mainly at the initiative of the commander of 13th SS 
Division. See Lepre, Himmler’s Bosnian Division, 169-73. 

7° ‘Der Deutsche Bevollmiachtigte General in Kroatien an den Oberbefehlshaber Siidost’ (17 Jun. 
1943), BA-MA RH 31 II/11. 
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sensible form in which to mobilize and deploy the Croatian defence potential.”! In 
the case of 13th SS Division, it was also hoped to counteract the corrosive effect 
that constant exposure to the sight of a homeland torn apart by civil war and ‘ethnic 
cleansing’ was bound to have on the Croatian forces—and had already had on some 
of the legionnaire divisions—with the promise that the unit would in no circum- 
stances be deployed outside the narrow bounds of home territory, that is, east 
Bosnia. So the highly equipped ‘Handschar’ Division was intended in advance to 
act as a kind of home guard providing local protection. 

However, the tensions between Germany and Croatia came to a head in the 
spring of 1944 as a result of events in which the issues of executive power and 
German relations with the Chetniks in the NDH were of only secondary import- 
ance. The first differences arose in the second half of March 1944 regarding the 
evacuation of all men of arms-bearing age from the Dalmatian coast and offshore 
islands by V SS Mountain Army Corps, which the Croatian government—and not 
it alone—considered to have been conducted with undue ruthlessness.” The 
climax was a massacre of the inhabitants of several villages in the hinterland of 
Split—especially Otok, Gruda, and Dolac—carried out by sections of 7th SS 
Division on 28 March. The number of victims (as many as 2,000, according to 
some sources),”> the fact that almost all of them were Croats, and the precise 
circumstances indicating that this was a completely arbitrary act resulted in a 
protest by the Croatian government that had the undivided support of Ambassador 
Kasche. Attempts by the Croatian foreign minister, in his protest note, to accuse 
Chetniks operating side by side with 7th SS Division of complicity may have been 
prompted by a desire to minimize Croatia’s loss of face. This loophole was 
promptly closed by the Reich foreign minister, who informed his Croatian opposite 
number on 20 April that he would have nothing further to do with him from now 
on, and that ‘the Croatian government must endeavour in future to frame its 
communications to the Reich government in a form befitting Croatia’s position vis- 
a-vis the Greater German Reich’.74 Ambassador Kasche was first reprimanded in 


71 Even assuming that the situation in Croatia had allowed larger units to be deployed on the 
eastern front, this would probably have been rejected as too risky in view of the critical situation there 
and the pan-Slavic Soviet propaganda campaign. On this, see the negative experiences with the 
Croatian fighter squadron in 52nd Fighter Wing in Neulen, Am Himmel Europas, 178-83, and 
Savic and Siglic, Croatian Aces, 49-58. Things were different in the case of the small naval legion 
operating in the Black Sea since 1941. On the eve of this unit’s return home, a report from the naval 
liaison staff in Croatia read: ‘According to its officers, the legion feels it isa German force. Inherently, it 
has no desire to return to Croatia, but wishes to continue serving under German command in the Black 
Sea.’ See Naval Liaison Staff Croatia, “‘Lagebeurteilung und Maf$nahmen zur Erfassung der kroatischen 
Wehrkraft bis Mitte Marz 1944’ (n.d.), BA-MA RM 35 III/173. 

72 Naval Liaison Staff Croatia, ‘Lagebeurteilung und Ausbildungsmafnahmen fiir die Zeit Mitte 
Marz bis Anfang Mai 1944’ (7 May 1944), BA-MA RM 35 III/173: ‘In some places, it assumed forms 
which were difficult for the population to bear.’ 

73 In the seventh Nuremberg trial of 1947, which concerned the conduct of German generals in 
south-eastern Europe, the prosecution gave the figure of 2,014 dead; see Hostage Case, 768. An initial 
estimate of 486 dead had been rejected by the ambassador, Kasche, as too low. See ‘Kasche an 
Auswartiges Amt’ (16 Apr. 1944), PA, Inland Ig 401, 2824. 

74 ADAP, Series E, vii. 649-52, ‘ReichsauSenminister Ribbentrop an die Gesandtschaft in Agram’ 
(20 Apr. 1944). 
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writing for repeatedly siding with the Croats (13 April),”> and then ordered back to 
Berlin to report (6 May), returning to his post only at the beginning of June. 
During that time the possibility of recalling him was probably discussed frequently 
and repeatedly deferred. The matter was finally settled in Kasche’s favour by the 
events of 20 July 1944.76 Although, with regard to the shootings in the Split 
hinterland, it was soon established unequivocally that German organs were respon- 
sible,” there are still differing interpretations of the motive for this, the most 
serious German war crime committed on Croatian soil.”® 

As regards the military aspect, after the end of the winter campaign (Operation 
WALDRAUSCH from 4 to 18 January 1944 and Operation EMIL from 29 January to 
8 February 1944) and the further withdrawal of 1st Mountain Division, Rendulic 
changed his modus operandi. Major operations were ruled out for lack of strength, 
and the fight against the National Liberation Army was conducted mainly at 
battalion and (occasionally) regimental level. This gave the National Liberation 
Army an opportunity for a fresh attempt to invade Serbia. It began on 17 March, 
and although it failed in the end, it had the Military Commander South-East in 
Belgrade holding his breath for a good two months.’? An attempt by the partisan 
high command to reinforce the relevant corps, 2nd Proletarian Division and 5th 
Assault Division, via east Bosnia at the end of April could be prevented only by the 
expedient of bringing in units of the 13th SS Division from the security zone 
(Operation MaIBAUM). This ‘irregular use’ of the division gave rise to a controversy 
between its commander, SS Brigadefiihrer Karl-Gustav Sauberzweig, and the 
commanding general of V SS Mountain Army Corps, Obergruppenfithrer Arthur 
Phleps, a controversy that eventually had to be settled by no less a figure than 
Heinrich Himmler.®° The need to obtain help from every conceivable source in 
this situation may finally have prompted Rendulic to tackle the question of the 
deployment of Chetniks on the German side, as the OKW had already urged him 


75 ADAP, Series E, vii. 625-6, ‘ReichsauSenminister Ribbentrop an Kasche’ (13 Apr. 1944). 

76 The most important source for deciphering this ‘ambassadorial crisis’ (Glaise von Horstenau) is 
the diary-style notes kept by the commander-in-chief. See Glaise von Horstenau, Ein General im 
Zwielicht, 400-1 (May 1944) and 441 (Oct. 1944). The crucial factor—Hitler’s personal evaluation of 
the ‘old campaigner’, Kasche—is confirmed by the record of a situation conference in September 1944. 
See Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 668 (‘Abendlage vom 17.9.1944’). 

77 On this, see the assessment by C-in-C South-East’s chief of staff in “Besprechung bei 
Heeresgruppe F’ (21 Apr. 1944), BA-MA RH 31 III/9. 

78 Whereas the author of the history of 7th SS Division, Otto Kumm, who commanded. the 
division at the time, presents the events as the result of reprisals ordered directly by 2nd Armoured 
Army, Glaise von Horstenau and Kasche thought it likely that the decisive motive was the bitterness 
felt by many members of the division at the recent partial evacuation of ‘ethnic German’ settlements in 
Slavonia. See Kumm, Vorwairts, Prinz Eugen!, 383, Glaise von Horstenau, Ein General im Zwielicht, 
396-7 (May 1944), and ‘Kasche an Auswartiges Amt’ (16 Apr. 1944), PA, Inland IIg 401, 2824. It 
should be borne in mind that the two proposed explanations are not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
especially as Otok shows every sign of having been an excess. The attempt in Casagrande, Die 
volksdeutsche SS-Division Prinz Eugen, 277-83, to see Otok primarily ‘in the wider context of an 
ethnic conflict’ is unconvincing, since it takes insufficient account of the operational context. 

79 See section 4 of the present chapter: ‘Serbia after the Defeat of the 1941 Uprising’. 

80 ‘Reichsfiihrer SS an SS-Obergruppenfithrer Artur Phleps’ (10 May 1944), BA, SSO-Akte Arthur 
Phleps. 
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to do.®! They were ‘to be incorporated in the German troops in very small units, or 
as volunteers’. It was clear from the results of his efforts that Rendulic—like Roatta 
and Ambrosio the previous year—had not the slightest intention of giving up his 
valuable Serbian nationalist auxiliaries. In an order issued on 11 May, he ruled that 
from now on only Serbs who were ‘loyal to the Croatian State’ were to serve in the 
Chetnik groups operating with the Germans, and they were to be referred to as the 
‘Kroatische Kampfgemeinschaft’ (KKG) (the Croatian Combat Community) in all 
official correspondence. It must have been clear to all concerned that the ruling was 
a fig leaf. According to the surviving contemporary accounts of the troops’ impres- 
sions, they were in no doubt that Rendulic’s order was merely a temporary 
expedient to placate the ambassador, the Croats, and, if possible, the OKW. 
As for the Chetniks themselves, according to an NCO responsible for liaison with a 
unit of this kind, ‘they don’t know what it means, and they wouldn’tlike it if they did’.*” 

The incorporation in 2nd Armoured Army of 13th SS Division, with over 
21,000 men, reduced the tension to some extent, but Rendulic’s operational reserve 
was still confined to sections of 7th SS Division. So there was still no possibility of 
mounting a proper major operation on the lines of Operation BLACK that would 
wrest the initiative from the National Liberation Army, at least for some time. The 
2nd Armoured Army commander-in-chief’s options were also limited by the 
western Allies’ increasing command of the sea and air. Thus, for example, after 
months of controversy, the plan to capture Vi’, the outermost island of the 
southern Dalmatian archipelago, was abandoned at the end of April because the 
likelihood of encountering vastly superior Allied naval forces was simply too great. 
As a result, the British and partisan forces stationed on the island were able to 
continue a whole series of surprise landing operations, causing so much trouble in 
the area, which had been captured at considerable cost at the turn of the year, that 
the whole point of German operations in the area was called into question. There 
ensued a heated dispute between the navy and the army about the sense and 
purpose of occupying the Dalmatian archipelago.*? 

Allied command of the air also played an important part in the failure of 
Rendulic’s next attempt to escape the inevitable impotence resulting from the 
inferior means at his disposal. Plans by him or his subordinates to decapitate the 
resistance movements by deploying paratroops or special operations units in ‘full 
camouflage’ (that is, disguised as partisans) against Tito’s and Mihailovi¢’s head- 
quarters can be traced back as far as May 1943.®4 At the beginning of May 1944 
Tito’s relatively lengthy stay in Drvar, in western Bosnia, finally provided an 
opportunity to put into action plans that had been repeatedly rejected or 


81 ADAP, Series E, vii. 519-20, ‘OKW/WFSt an den Deutschen Bevollmachtigten General in 
Kroatien Glaise von Horstenaw’ (19 Mar. 1944). 

82 “Erfahrungsbericht iiber Dienstreise Serbien-Kroatien in der Zeit vom 20.6. bis 4.7.1944 (5 July 
1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/15. 

83 The most exhaustive treatment of this subject, if somewhat confined to the British perspective, is 
McConville, A Small War. For a summary account, see Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 
391-4, 414-15. 

84 Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 380-3. 
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postponed. The operation was kept secret to the last minute, but despite the 
element of surprise, the attack by a Waffen SS paratroop battalion failed owing 
to insufficient strength, and because, after the preceding German air raids, Tito had 
moved to a cave on the edge of the area.®° The units of Air Commander Croatia 
were not seen again after the second day,®° and the ground units sent to relieve the 
paratroops lost more vehicles as a result of Allied fighter-bomber attacks than ever 
before (at least in this theatre of war).8” In the course of the next few days Tito 
managed to escape to the island of Vi3, where he was safe from further German 
attacks for the foreseeable future. 

With Operation ROSSELSPRUNG, Rendulic had briefly regained the initiative, at 
least at tactical level. To avoid losing it again immediately, he allowed 7th SS 
Division to pursue over the next few weeks an idea that its former commander, SS 
Obergruppenfiihrer Artur Phleps, now commanding general of V SS Mountain 
Army Corps, had developed in recent months. Phleps’ main concern was to achieve 
greater flexibility in the conduct of operations against major units of the National 
Liberation Army. The usual practice of encirclement operations adopted so far 
seemed to him to be too rigid, tied as it was to specific target positions and time 
frames. Instead, he argued in favour of pursuit, in which the idea of encirclement 
would play only a secondary part.** Bringing in well-rested reinforcements at the 
right time would establish a tempo (‘free hunt’)®? that no partisan brigade could 
keep up with. The end of the operation would thus be defined in advance as the 
destruction of the enemy or the complete exhaustion of the German forces, rather 
than the attainment of a specified target position. It is hard to say whether, or to 
what extent, the two operations conducted on these lines in June (Operation AMOR) 
and July (Operation FEUERWEHR) were more successful than conventional encircle- 
ment operations, given the absence of primary sources.?° 

The fact that 2nd Armoured Army’s next major operation was launched just a 
few days after the end of Operation FEUERWEHR, and that, as in the case of 
Operation MAIBAUM, the aim was once again to repel the enemy invasion of Old 
Serbia, suggests that there were clear limits to the success of Phleps’ ‘free hunt’. 


85 The best work on Operation ROSSELSPRUNG is still Wolff, ‘Unternehmen Résselsprung’. 

86 7th SS Division’s final report speaks, in this connection, of being forbidden to start owing to 
enemy superiority; see “7. SS-Freiw.Geb.Div., Ia-Erfahrungsbericht Unternehmen “Résselsprung”’ 
(3 Jul. 1944), repr. in Kumm, Vorwéirts, Pring Eugen!, 195-209. 

87 “XV. Geb.AK an Pz.AOK 2’ (7.6.1944), BA-MA RH 24-15/59. 

88 This idea appears for the first time in the wording of the order for the launch of Operation 
SCHNEESTURM. See ‘Korps-Befehl fiir Unternehmen “Schneesturm”’ (18 Dec. 1943), BA-MA RH 21- 
2/611. 

89 There is no factual basis at all for the thesis put forward in Casagrande, Die volksdeutsche SS- 
Division Prinz Eugen, 275-82, that ‘free hunt’ was a procedure directed primarily against the Yugoslav 
civilian population. 

9° The 2nd Armoured Army and V SS Mtn.A.C. war diaries for 1944 were both lost at the end of 
the war. 7th SS Division’s occurrence report on ROSSELSPRUNG (“KNIGHT’S MOVE’) seems—although this 
cannot be stated with absolute certainty—to have already assimilated the occurrences in AMOR. On this, 
see ‘7. SS-Freiw.Geb.Div., Ia-Erfahrungsbericht Unternehmen “Résselsprung”’ (3 Jul. 1944), repr. in 
Kumm, Vorwérts, Pring Eugen!, 195-209. Otto Kumm’s account of ‘free hunt’ is purely descriptive 
and does not permit of any reliable assessment. 
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Two regiments of 7th SS Division and parts of 13th SS Division endeavoured 
(Operation HACKFLEISCH) to block the advance into south-eastern Bosnia of the 
National Liberation Army’s XII Corps (6th, 16th, and 36th Divisions), while 1st 
Mountain Division, together with a regiment each from 7th and 181st SS Divi- 
sions, attempted to encircle and destroy the National Liberation Army’s Ist, 3rd, 
and 37th Divisions in northern Montenegro (Operation RUBEZAHL). These two 
operations were launched on 4 August 1944, at a time when the partisans’ II Corps 
(2nd, 5th, and 17th Divisions) had already penetrated into Serbia and joined up 
with the insurgents in Old Serbia east of the Ibar, so they were clearly a bold and 
desperate all-or-nothing gamble.®! In the course of events, the two operations were 
able to combine under Phleps’ overall command on 16 August, but both groups of 
partisan forces nevertheless managed to escape destruction. The operations in 
Montenegro were halted prematurely on 26 August, following Romania’s change 
of sides and the consequent destruction of 6th Army at the hands of 2nd and 
3rd Ukrainian Fronts.°* Operations HACKFLEISCH and RUBEZAHL had delayed the 
high command’s plans to invade Serbia by only a week or so. 

In view of the foreseeable change of sides by Bulgaria? and the consequent 
need to establish an interception and defence line along the Bulgarian—Serbian 
border, the continued defence of Serbia’s southern and western borders was left in 
September to Serbian government forces and the Chetnik units collaborating with 
them. The inevitable result was the penetration of Serbia by more National 
Liberation Army divisions, this time from north-eastern and south-eastern Bosnia, 
and the final decisive battles in the Serbian civil war. 

In the NDH too, the partisans now embarked on what at first looked like 
being almost the last phase in the battle for control of the area west of the Drina. 
Banja Luka, taken on 20 September, was eventually recaptured, but Tuzla, taken 
on 17 September, became an assembly point for stronger National Liberation Army 
forces and a threat to German communication lines in the course of the next few 
months, despite the fact that it was still located ‘behind’ the front on the situation 
map. The series of landings by VII Corps on the southern Dalmatian islands and 
the PeljeSac peninsula, which began on 12 September, encountered an occupation 
force seriously weakened by transfers to other hot spots. On 5 October 1944 the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East, who was seeking reinforcements for his collab- 
orating eastern front,°* managed to persuade the OKW to agree to evacuate not 
only the Dalmatian archipelago but the whole of the Dalmatian coastal area as far as 
Senj in northern Croatia (on a level with the south-eastern tip of the island of Krk). 


°l “OB Siidost an OKW/WES? (7 Aug. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/17. 

°2 For a detailed account of the Soviet conquest of Romania, see Part V, Chapter VI of the present 
volume. 

°3 The Bulgarian prime minister had already delivered a policy speech with indications to that effect 
on 17 August. See “Beitrag zur Vortragsnotiz fiir die Chefbesprechung am 21.8.1944. Stand: 19.8.’, 
BA-MA RH 19 XI/18. 

°4 ‘Oberbefehlshaber Siidost an OKW/WFS?’ (5 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/28. 
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The Adriatic front would then be held only by the forces occupying the passes in 
the Dinaric Alps.?> 

A source of even deeper concern was the continuing decline of the Croatian 
units, a process which, in September and October, for the first time also affected 
the legionnaire divisions and 13th SS Division to an unprecedented extent. 
The collapse of the German position in the south-east was partly responsible for 
this, as was Tito’s offer of amnesty, which guaranteed defectors freedom from 
punishment up to 15 September but promised heavy penalties after that date. 
The result was that 3,107 rifles and 148 machine guns were listed as lost through 
desertions from Croatian-manned units in the first eighteen days of September 
alone.?° The hope that the expiry of Tito’s ultimatum would put at least a temporary 
stop to the decline of the Croatian formations proved illusory. There were already 
mass desertions from a major Ustasha formation (XII Brigade)?” on 17 September, 
when Tuzla was taken, and during the Croatian 369th Infantry Division’s withdraw- 
al from the coast of Herzegovina there was actual disintegration, which, in the case of 
one battalion (II/370th), went as far as the murder of the German cadres. This gave 
the pursuing partisans, who had landed with British naval support on both sides of 
the Neretva estuary in the early hours of 16 October, the unhoped-for opportunity to 
advance to the outskirts of Mostar. The loss of the Vilu’e—Trebinje—Mostar road, in 
particular, had far-reaching consequences for the German command, since it consti- 
tuted the final stretch of the shortest withdrawal route for XXI Mountain Army 
Corps, which was deployed in Albania and Montenegro. Successful evacuation of the 
corps was thus called into question overnight.?8 


4. SERBIA AFTER THE DEFEAT OF THE 1941 UPRISING 


The situation which arose in the area east of the Drina at the end of 1941, when the 
Communist partisans had been defeated in battle and politically discredited, was 
different from the situation in the NDH. In Serbia, until well into 1944, there were 
not four or five players in the power game but only three, namely the Commanding 
General in Serbia (Military Commander South-East as from 26 August 1943), the 
Serbian government assisting him, and the Serbian nationalist resistance under 


°° The intended future course of the front was the Fiume—Senj—Velebit mountains—Knin—Livno— 
Mostar—Nevesinje—Gacko line. See ‘OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an OKW/WFSv’ (5 Oct. 1944), BAMA RH 
19 X1/28. Despite the forces that would be saved as a result, this withdrawal was not uncontested. See, 
e.g., the view expressed by the army group’s acting chief of staff, in post since 21 October, in ‘MSG 
1/1508, handschriftl. Tagebuch von Gyldenfeldt’ (entry for 30 Oct. 1944). Gyldenfeldt’s opinion 
carries some weight since, as a result of his role in Army Group G’s successful exit from southern 
France (Aug./Sept. 1944), he had practical experience of planning and carrying out major withdrawal 
movements. On this, see also the very detailed work by Lieb, Konventioneller Krieg oder NS- 
Weltanschauungskrieg?, particularly chs. 2 and 5. 

°6 “Oberbefehlshaber Siidost an OKW/WFSr’ (21 Sept. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/21. 

°7 Earlier accounts, which spoke of the entire unit changing front, have been convincingly 
challenged recently. See <www.axishistory.com>, 1. Jan. 2006. 

°8 KTB OB Siidost, Abt. Ia (19 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14. 
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Draza Mihailovié. Although the Chetnik forces too had been defeated and scattered 
in the wake of Operation UZICE, a considerable number of them enlisted in Serbian 
government units. This development was observed with some concern on the 
German side, but only half-hearted attempts were made to prevent it. For the 
Chetniks, unlike the partisans, December 1941 was not accompanied by a devas- 
tating political defeat, because their leaders had not made any untenable promises 
(such as a Soviet counter-offensive in 1941), nor had they, during the uprising, 
pursued the aim of overthrowing the existing social order. The Serbian nationalist 
resistance movement's greater readiness to adapt the nature and scale of its activities 
to the possibility of German reprisals also brought it the support of the population, 
who still had the traumatic losses of the First World War very much in mind.?? 

The Serbian government’s position was reasonably stable in the winter of 1941/2. 
Prime Minister Nedi¢ had made it clear, in a series of radio addresses during the 
summer and early autumn, that the uprising had no prospect of success, and had 
warned of the reprisals to be expected. Franz Béhme’s strategy of specific strikes 
against regions in the western part of the country that had been identified as centres 
of the uprising had also left Nedi¢ largely free to use the security forces at his 
disposal, making some modest but nevertheless important contributions to the 
defeat of the rebellion, particularly in central and eastern Serbia. However, much of 
the political capital that had been gained was rapidly lost at the turn of the year, 
when a Bulgarian corps occupied south-eastern Serbia. The withdrawal of com- 
mand over the Ljoti¢ volunteers on 27 February, and over the Serbian State Guard 
in several stages from the beginning of May to the beginning of July,!°° was an 
unmistakable sign that the Serbian government’s relative freedom of decision in the 
late autumn of 1941 and the following winter was not an expression of Germany’s 
trust but was born of necessity, resulting from the difficulties with which the 
occupying power had to contend. 

On the German side, B6hme’s successor, Paul Bader,!°! faced the problem, in 
December 1941, of controlling a still largely hostile population without 342nd and 
113rd Infantry Divisions, which had been withdrawn, so as to prevent, as far as 
possible, any repetition of the events of the late summer. So the fact that, after the 
uprising had been put down, almost 20,000 armed Serbians were serving in 
German units was regarded by Bader as a (future) problem rather than a source 


°° Between 1914 and 1918 around 1,075,000 citizens of the kingdom of Serbia died as a direct 
result of military operations, or from starvation or epidemics (population at the beginning of the war: 
approx. 4.5 million). See Judah, The Serbs, 101. 

100 Although both formations were placed under the command of the senior SS and police leader, 
he had to hand over command of the volunteers to the commanding general a month later. On this 
process, see Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 421-34. 

101 As ‘Plenipotentiary and Commanding General in Serbia’, Bader combined in one person the 
powers of territorial and military commander with effect from 7 December 1941. After the orphaned 
staff of the former commander in Serbia had also been incorporated in Bader’s command structure, his 
title was changed to ‘Commanding General and Commander in Serbia’ with effect from 4 March 
1942. The German troops operating in the territory of the NDH were under Bader’s command until 
16 November 1942. 
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of possible support.!? A way out of the dilemma—a solution that was discussed in 
the OKW at the end of December 1941 in relation to Croatia as well as Serbia— 
was provided by an offer from the Bulgarian Axis partner, which had hardly been 
fully stretched so far. As from 5 January 1942, south-eastern Serbia would be 
handed over to a Bulgarian army occupation corps of three infantry divisions (about 
26,000 men), while the German military administration continued to perform its 
tasks in the area as usual. The obvious disadvantage of this arrangement was the 
reaction that was to be expected on the Serbian side. In the case of a Bulgarian 
rather than a German occupation, there was, despite all Bader’s assurances, always a 
lurking suspicion that the occupied area would eventually be annexed. For Serbs 
willing to collaborate, the Bulgarian occupation proved to be the heaviest burden 
arising from their pro-German policy. Prime Minister Nedi¢ threatened to resign 
immediately at the end of December and, for Kosta Pe¢anac, the loss of face 
associated with the arrival of the Bulgarians was effectively the beginning of the 
end of his dominant position in south-eastern Serbia. In the course of the next few 
months, an area that had been regarded as perfectly quiet during the worst crisis in 
September/October 1941 became the most important refuge for the partisans 
in Old Serbia, and eventually the starting base for their advance on Belgrade in 
October 1944. 

Despite this political burden and the prevalence, in the first few months, of 
predictions that the events of 1941 were about to be repeated, 1942 turned out to 
be the quietest and most trouble-free year of the occupation of Serbia for the 
Germans and Bulgarians. The main reason for this is undoubtedly to be found in 
the relatively strong forces that Bader was able to deploy all over the country, 
despite the withdrawal of the two front divisions. Apart from the arrival of the 
Bulgarians, this was due above all to the temporary deployment (from the begin- 
ning of September to the end of December) of the 22,000-strong!°? 7th SS 
Division ‘Prinz Eugen’, formed in the Banat from ‘ethnic Germans’ recruited 
locally, who now had an opportunity to complete their training in the relatively 
peaceful environment of south-western Serbia. Of almost equal importance was the 
fact that, as from July 1942, the Wehrmacht Commander South-East’s radio 
intelligence was able to decipher most of the Mihailovi¢ organization’s!®* radio 
communications, so Bader always had the information he needed to forestall his 
most important opponent’s next move. With these trump cards in hand, the 
commanding general was able to impose a regime on the collaborating Chetniks 
under which—unlike their comrades collaborating with the Italians in Croatia and 


102 Bader’s greatest concern in his first months as Béhme’s successor appears to have been the fact 
‘that a great many guns and large amounts of ammunition remain in the hands of the Serbs—in the 
hands of numerous illegal and so-called legal organizations’. ‘See ‘Der Kommandierende General an 
den Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Siidost’ (10 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RH 19 XI/81 (‘Die Bekampfung der 
Aufstandsbewegung im Siidostraum’, pt. 1), 81-4. 

103 “AOK 12, Abt. Ia, Notiz zur Gefechtsstarke’ (31 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-12/151. 

104 A file note in the papers of the German general in Zagreb provides at least indirect evidence that 
it had been possible to decipher the partisans’ radio messages since May 1942. See ‘Aktenvermerk iiber 
die Besprechung in Saloniki am 20.5.1942. Beginn: 9.05 h’ (n.d.), BA-MA RH 31 III/9. 
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Montenegro—they were subject to extremely strict conditions in respect of target 
strength, arms and ammunition, freedom of movement, and area of operation. 
Units guilty of a serious breach of the rules were disbanded without exception. 

The biggest problems still facing the German military administration in this 
situation were to some extent of its own making. This was inevitable since, 
although the principal representatives in Belgrade of the Four Year Plan (NSKK- 
Gruppenfiithrer Franz Neuhausen), the foreign ministry (Ambassador, Felix Ben- 
zler), and—as from March 1942—the police and SS (SS Gruppenfihrer August 
Meyszner) were under Bader’s command, they nevertheless maintained channels of 
communication with their authorities in Berlin, through which they could, if 
necessary, easily question directives issued by the commanding general. Moreover, 
they all had the right to issue instructions to Nedi¢ within their respective remits, so 
the Serbian government had not just one but four, or (if we include Privy 
Councillor Harald Turner, head of the military administration) even five, possible 
interlocutors. In 1942 the OKW and the foreign ministry both made attempts to 
clear up the confusion to the benefit of their own representatives, and the fact that 
on the last occasion not even an (admittedly verbal) Fihrer order sufficed to change 
the status quo gives a good idea of the extent of the muddle.!°° Only the senior SS 
and police leader, Meyszner, had some success in this respect. By exploiting, on his 
arrival, the existing tensions between the commanding general and the Wehrmacht 
Commander South-East, on the one hand, and the SS representative, Turner, on 
the other, he was able to bring about the gradual disempowerment and ultimate 
removal of the privy councillor (November 1942). 

The sequence of events that gave rise to the German military administration’s 
only serious crisis in 1942 gives a good idea of the direct, or at least indirect, 
consequences of this style of administration. First, on 1 September the senior SS 
and police leader attempted to take over the last remaining powers which the 
Serbian government exercised over its most numerous military force, the Serbian 
State Guard, by establishing a ‘head of the state security service’ under his direct 
command.!°° Then, just two weeks later, two events occurred almost simultan- 
eously that finally caused the Serbian prime minister to lose patience. In eastern 
Syrmia, only a few kilometres from the Serbian capital, there was another Ustasha 
pogrom against the Serbs, in which almost 1,000 people lost their lives. In addition, 
Nedié learned that the administrator in charge of the Four Year Plan had started 
exporting grain from occupied Serbia again, breaking a promise he had made in 
July.!°”7 Although Ambassador Benzler finally managed to persuade Nedi¢ to 
withdraw a letter of resignation he had submitted on 16 September, it must have 
become painfully clear to the Serbian prime minister in the next few weeks that his 
pro-German policy would not be reciprocated to any appreciable extent in the 
foreseeable future. Of all the areas in which Nedi¢ had hoped for some concession 


105 For more details, see Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 437-42. 

106 ‘Tincaricato d’affari a Belgrado, Spalazzi, al ministro degli esteri, Ciano’ (5 Sept. 1942), DDI, 
Ninth Series, ix. 112-14. 

107 ADAP, Series E, iii. 497-500, “Benzler an Auswartiges Amt’ (16 Sept. 1942). 
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on the German side (an end to the Bulgarian occupation, diplomatic recognition of 
his government, action to curb Ustasha violence, the reduction of grain exports), 
the only prospect in the medium term was one token concession, namely an official 
visit from the German foreign minister. From the Serbian point of view, the only 
valid reason to pursue a policy of collaboration with the occupant in this situation 
was the fact that the other representative of anti-Communist Serbian nationalism, 
Draza Mihailovi¢, had suffered a series of setbacks during the period in question 
(October/November). Most of the ‘legal’ Chetnik units considered as belonging to 
his movement, which had enabled him to maintain a cadre of troops ready for 
deployment at any time, had been disbanded by the occupation forces,!°8 and his 
attempt to organize a sabotage campaign against the rail companies, as well as his 
call for a universal boycott by civil servants,!°? came to nothing. This was due just 
as much to the refusal of many of his subordinates to implement the latter measure 
as to Bader’s ability to see exactly what his opponent, Mihailovi¢, was up to in every 
step he took.!!° The leader of the Serbian nationalist resistance ended the boycott 
campaign in December. Attempts to sabotage the railways continued, however, but 
the discrepancy between the reports of successes which Mihailovié sent to the 
Yugoslavian government-in-exile in London!!! and those that can be checked in 
the files of the commanding general’s Ia and Ic departments!!? raises the question 
whether Mihailovi¢ was deceived by his subordinates in this connection, or whether 
he himself lied for political reasons. 

This setback for his most important political adversary may have encouraged the 
Serbian prime minister—previous disappointments notwithstanding—to try yet 
again at the turn of the year to obtain a concession from the Germans that was not 
purely cosmetic. On New Year’s Day 1943 he submitted a detailed memoran- 
dum!!> to the commanding general, setting out the need to give the regime a 
broader base and suggesting that a representative body of the people be established 
for that purpose. Having regard to the grounds on which the German military 
authorities had rejected a first attempt to broach this question in March 1942, the 
proposal was based on the positively absurd idea that a quasi-parliament of this kind 


108 “Korpsbefehl des Kommandierenden Generals und Befehlshabers in Serbien’ (18 Nov. 1942), 
BA-MA RW 40/35. 

109 See German translation in 714th Infantry Division war diary, BA-MA RH 26-114/15. 

10 On this, see KTB Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia (entry for 9 Aug. 1942), BA-MA 
RW 40/32, from which it is clear that Bader had already been told what to expect before the sabotage 
campaign was launched (explosive charges with detonators set to go off only after the trains left the area 
of Serbian settlement). 

111 Trew, Britain, Mihailovié and the Chetniks, 152-5. 

112 The language of the reports by the enemy intelligence and counter-intelligence department, 
which were distributed to subordinate agencies by the commanding general’s staff, is particularly clear 
in this connection. See ‘Ic-Lagebericht 1.10-10.10.1942’ (10 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 26-114/13; 
‘Ic-Lagebericht 11.10-18.10.1942’ (19 Oct. 1942), ibid.; ‘Ic-Lagebericht 19.10-29.10.1942’ (29 
Oct. 1942), ibid.; ‘Ic-Lagebericht 30.10-8.11.1942’ (9 Nov. 1942), BA-MA RH 26-114/14; ‘Ic- 
Lagebericht 9.11-18.11.1942’ (18 Nov. 1942), ibid.; ‘Ic-Lagebericht 19.11—29.11.1942’ (29 Nov. 
1942), BA-MA RH 26-114/15. 

113 ‘Der Prasident des Ministerrates an den Kommandierenden General und Befehlshaber in 
Serbien Herrn General der Artillerie Paul Bader’ (1 Jan. 1943), repr. in Hnilicka, Das Ende, 239-52. 
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would operate without any form of voting system, and that its members would act 
in a purely advisory capacity. It appears that some members of Bader’s staff were 
inclined to take a positive view of the proposal, but after more than two months a 
decision arrived from Fiihrer headquarters turning it down.!!4 Even if the proposal 
had been agreed in principle at this point, it is doubtful whether it would have 
compensated for the setback Nedié suffered when, as from 5 January 1943, the 
Bulgarian occupation zone was extended to include the whole south of the country 
(see later discussion). 

Despite the devastating blows inflicted on the Serbian national resistance in the 
autumn of 1942, there were already signs in the first two months of the new year 
that 1943 would bring a whole new set of problems for Paul Bader and his 
Bulgarian allies. First and foremost among them was, of course, the transfer of 
7th SS Division to the Croatian theatre of war at the turn of the year, which 
deprived the occupation forces, at a single blow, of 22,000 well-trained and—for 
guerrilla-warfare conditions—heavily armed troops. As the Bulgarian occupying 
corps brought only six battalions into the area that had been vacated,!!° the quest 
for troops to replace the ‘Prinz Eugen’ Division was as urgent as ever, and it was 
rendered even more urgent by the prospect of losing the last of the original divisions 
occupying the area, 704th Infantry Division, which was to be transferred to Greece 
by the end of July at the latest. Half-hearted attempts to bring in the first two 
Croatian legionnaire divisions or a Hungarian contingent failed owing to fears of 
increased ethnic unrest and hesitation on the part of Budapest.!!° In the end, even 
what was actually the most obvious solution, that is, to strengthen the Serbian 
government’s two most reliable formations, the Russian Corps (RSK) and the 
Serbian Volunteer Corps (SFK), was undermined by a regular SS smear cam- 
paign.!!7 The most serious result of this development was the steady decrease in 
reliable occupying forces in the country. It allowed the Mihailovic movement to 
bring so much pressure to bear on the State Guard—increasingly left on its own 
and somewhat compromised by its numerous links with the Chetnik movement— 
that an increasing number of its men deserted, obliging the occupant to concentrate 
the unit in fewer and fewer posts. This in turn enabled Mihailovi¢ first to undermine 
the Belgrade executive power in rural areas and finally to effectively replace it in many 
localities.118 The result, in the summer of 1943, was a situation—contradictory 


14 KTB Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia (entry for 30 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RW 40/93. 

115 Die geheimen Tagesberichte, vi. 71 (entry for 4 Jan. 1943). 

116 KTB Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia (entry for 18 Feb. 1943), BA-MA RW 40/38; 
ADAP, Series E, v. 345, ‘Aufzeichnung des Legationsrats von Grote’ (5 Mar. 1943). 

117 Meyszner’s reservations may have been motivated by fear that the SFK and the RSK might 
supersede the Serbian State Guard under his command, as the Serbian state’s most important armed 
force. See KTB Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia (entry for 30 Apr. 1943), BA-MA RW 40/ 
40. It is impossible to determine from the available sources how far Himmler’s motives in this matter 
were simply to support his representative in Belgrade. The OKW did not even attempt to make use of 
the anti-Communist collaborators. See ‘Der Chef des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht an den 
Reichsfiihrer SS und Chef der deutschen Polizei’ (12 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RW 4/709. 

118 “Kommandierender General und Befehlshaber in Serbien, Ic-Lagebericht fiir die Zeit vom 1. bis 
17.3.1943’ (17.3.1943), BA-MA RH26-104/53: “The cause of the DM [Draza Mihailovi¢] 
movement's increasing influence out there in the country may be the subordinate administrative 
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in appearance only—in which the occupying forces were engaged in a large-scale 
attempt to capture or kill the leader of the Serbian nationalist resistance 
(Operation MORGENLUFT, 14-21 July 1943),1!° while, at the same time, some 
German district commanders were endeavouring to safeguard the harvest for 
which they were responsible by negotiating standstill agreements with Mihailovi¢’s 
subordinates. !*° 

The problem of finding enough troops of sufficient quality to occupy Serbia had 
not been solved by the summer of 1943, and it remained unsolved for the rest of 
the occupation. Nevertheless, the Allied landing in Sicily on 10 July, and the fall of 
Mussolini two weeks later, convinced the German authorities of the need to 
simplify the political and administrative structures in occupied south-eastern 
Europe, a measure that had been mooted since 1942.!*! The first step was the 
appointment (on 15 August 1943) of a territorial commander responsible for 
the whole of Serbia, with headquarters in Belgrade. His task was to relieve the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East of all duties not connected with the repulsion of 
an anticipated enemy landing. On 21 August the newly appointed ‘Military 
Commander South-East’, General Hans-Gustav Felber, also took over the tasks 
of the Military Commander in Serbia, Paul Bader, relieving him of his office. 

Another measure, the significance of which is harder to evaluate, was the 
appointment on 24 August of a ‘special foreign ministry plenipotentiary for the 
south-east’ to ‘ensure unified handling of foreign-policy matters in the area’.!?? 
That task was, in principle, virtually identical to that of Felix Benzler, but extended 
to the whole of the south-east. The description of his powers, which was not 
considered binding, gave little reason to expect that the new special plenipotentiary 
would not be just as lost in the maze of responsibilities in Belgrade and Thessaloniki 
as the ambassador, Benzler, had been before him. The fact that the special 
plenipotentiary, Hermann Neubacher, was an ‘old campaigner’ of the Nazi move- 
ment, and that he was already responsible for important tasks in the south-east, may 
at least partly explain the rapid increase in his power and influence over the next 
few weeks. This already became clear on the occasion of Nedi¢’s frequently 
announced and equally frequently postponed visit to the German foreign minister 
(on 18 September). When the meeting threatened to end in scandal as a result of 
Ribbentrop’s overbearing manner and uncompromising conduct of the discussions, 
Neubacher intervened and secured an arrangement for the prime minister to be received 


bodies’ failure to provide protection against the DM supporters who are terrorizing them. In order to 
prevent smaller SSW stations from being disarmed, the SSW has been combined with larger units. In 
the absence of troops and reliable police forces, it is no longer possible to ensure that the local 
authorities’ orders are carried out in various stretches of land that are not on the main transport routes.’ 


119 On MORGENLUFT, see KTB Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia (entries for 9, 16, 17, 18, 
and 21 July 1943), BA-MA RW 40/43. 

120 ‘Vortrag des OB, Gen.Feldm. Frhr. v. Weichs, beim Fihrer am 22.8.1944, Leistungen der 
Agrarwirtschaft im Bereich des Militarbefehlshabers Siidost’, BA-MA RH 19 XI/31. 

121 See ‘Der Fiihrer/OKW/WFSt, Weisung Nr. 48 fiir die Befehlsfiihrung und Verteidigung des 
Siidostraums’ (26 July 1943), in Hitlers Weisungen, 218-23. Significantly, this directive was issued a 
day after Mussolini’s downfall. 

122 Fiihrer-Erlasse, 350-1. 
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shortly by Hitler, so the meeting could at least conclude with a propaganda success for 
both sides.!3 Two weeks later Neubacher put the task of strengthening Nedi¢ at the top 
of his agenda, and took over Benzler’s post for the purpose on 2 October. 

The definition and substantial extension of Neubacher’s powers as plenipoten- 
tiary were confirmed in a directive issued on 29 October. He probably owed this 
not only to the single-minded pursuit of his aims but also to the fact that, on 24 or 
25 October, he had been able to submit to his supreme commander an offer from 
Draza Mihailovi¢ to conclude an armistice and join the coalition. In principle, 
Hitler was still fundamentally opposed to any agreement with guerrillas, but his 
aversion had been somewhat mitigated by the dominant role which the Commun- 
ist resistance was now playing both in Greece and in Yugoslavia.!*4 The fact that, at 
the end of October, Mihailovié’s last remaining power base came under threat for 
the first time, as two National Liberation Army divisions advanced on south-west 
Serbia, may also have made it easier for Neubacher to convince his supreme 
commander that there was relatively little risk involved in a truce with the 
Old Serbian Chetniks. Neubacher was accordingly authorized, with effect from 
29 October 1943, to enter into ‘negotiations with the leaders of partisan gangs’, 
and also to issue instructions to SS and police authorities on political matters, for 
example, on the question of shooting hostages. At least equally surprising was the 
number of orders authorizing him to introduce and implement new “economic 
policy principles in the south-east’ in order to ensure food supplies for the 
population of the occupied areas. !?° 

The first results of this revolution in coalition policy were not long in coming. In 
Serbia—unlike Croatia, where there is evidence of initially covert cooperation with 
a few groups of Chetniks operating independently in the early summer of 1942— 
Bader had always been careful to cooperate only with sections of the Serbian 
nationalist movement that were prepared to be bound by the straitjacket of German 
orders and control measures. Moreover, even this was regarded more as emergency 
assistance, the ultimate aim still being to disband most of these formations. Apart 
from more basic considerations, another contributory factor was the knowledge 
that, despite long periods of attentism, most of the Chetniks in Old Serbia regarded 
themselves as a resistance movement opposed to the occupying power and as 
subject, at least indirectly, to the authority of the acting minister of war of the 
Yugoslavian government-in-exile. The units in the NDH, on the other hand, had 
given up the defensive battle against the Ustasha in the summer of 1941, and their 
main concern now was to protect their respective settlement areas from their civil- 
war opponents and ethnic adversaries. The oaths of allegiance to Mihailovi¢ that 
they had sworn in the course of 1942 were often nothing but lip service. 


123 For further details of this meeting, see ADAP, Series E, vi. 556-9, “Aufzeichnung iiber das 
Gesprach zwischen dem Herrn ReichsaufSenminister und dem serbischen Ministerprasidenten Nedi¢ 
am 18.9.1943’ (19 Sept. 1943); Neubacher, Sonderaufirag Stidost, 135. 

124 See also ‘Beurteilung der Lage im Siidostraum’ (1 Nov. 1943), BA-MA RH 21-2/592, and KTB 
OKW, iii/2, 1268 (10 Nov. 1943). 

125 Fiihrer-Erlasse, 368-9. 
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The National Liberation Army’s invasion of Serbia in October/November 1943, 
of which we have already spoken, now forced Mihailovi¢ and Neubacher into a 
community of interests. The Germans and the Chetniks both found themselves— 
from a strategic point of view, at least—on the defensive against the partisans. The 
major Allied landing Mihailovié was hoping for was unlikely to take place until 
the next spring, and the idea of an understanding between the two parties in the 
Serbian civil war had been abandoned again in the summer as having no prospect of 
success, '*° so from a military point of view at least, all the conditions were met for a 
temporary alliance between the Germans and the Serbian nationalists. From a 
political point of view, a possibility that had of course to be reckoned with in the 
medium term was that this development might drive a wedge not only between the 
Chetniks and their more radical followers, but also between the Germans and their 
most loyal collaborators (Nedi¢, “Zbor’, and the SFK). 

It was undoubtedly owing to these considerations that Mihailovi¢ left the 
negotiations to his regional subordinates, that he did not appear in person, and 
that the agreements—set out in writing—were to run for only six to eight weeks. 
The fact that the first of these agreements was signed, sealed, and delivered before 
the Commander-in-Chief South-East even had an opportunity to issue a basic 
order approving the new course of action gives a good idea of the change in the 
weight of the leading authorities within the occupying power brought about by the 
new special plenipotentiary. It is at least conceivable that the Commander-in- 
Chief South-East’s disapproval of the said course of action was the reason why 
Neubacher’s efforts to secure a new arrangement regarding reprisals made such slow 
progress.!?”7 The Military Commander South-East had approached Neubacher 
about this matter in September, that is, even before his powers were extended, 
but Baron Maximilian von Weichs waited until the end of December before issuing 
the necessary directive. !*8 

The senior SS and police leader was to be even more disturbed than the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East by Neubacher’s course of action. He was un- 
yielding, and thus opposed to Neubacher, on the question of hostages, but that was 
not all. The special plenipotentiary’s concentration of all the most important 
powers in his own department and that of the military commander inevitably 
meant a loss of authority for Meyszner (and to a lesser extent Neuhausen). 
However, the confrontation which the police chief immediately and deliberately 
sought proved overwhelmingly one-sided. Neubacher’s appeals to his good friend, 


126 After talks between Politburo member Milovan Djilas and members of the Chetnik high 
command. See ‘Intercettazioni radio-cetniche’ (18 and 20 July 1943), NA, PG T 821, rl 356, fr 
479-82, and ‘Bericht iiber das am 16.9.1943 gestellte Begleitkommando nach Berane zur Div. 
“Venezia”’ (16 Oct. 1943), BA-MA RH 21-2/739. Talpo, Dalmazia, iii. 611-12, refers to a note of 
28 July without letter-heading or signature, probably from the same source as the first two (radio 
intelligence of the Servizio Informazioni Militari). 

127 Weisung des Oberbefehlshabers Siidost’ (21 Nov. 1943) in Hnilicka, Das Ende, 268-9. 

128 “Befehl des Oberbefehlshabers Siidost zu Sithnemaf$nahmen’ (22 Dec. 1943), BA-MA RW 40/ 
89. The relevant passage in Neubacher’s memoirs is of no help in deciphering this process. See 
Neubacher, Sonderauftrag Siidost, 140. 
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Ernst Kaltenbrunner,!?? and to the enemies that the senior SS and police leader had 
made in his own camp,!3° put paid to any hope of a repetition of the scenario in 
which Harald Turner had been deprived of his powers. Instead, it was Meyszner 
who was dismissed from his post, with effect from 15 March 1944. And his 
successor, SS Brigadefiihrer Hermann Behrends, was immediately urged by Heinrich 
Himmler to keep on good terms with Neubacher, come what may.!3! 

Meanwhile, the closer relationship with the Mihailovié Chetniks ran into 
criticism from various quarters in the course of the winter, until finally the special 
plenipotentiary was the only one adhering to it. The worst stumbling block was the 
continued political expansion of the Serbian nationalist resistance—now protected 
by the ceasefire—at the expense of the Serbian government and other loyal 
Serbs, which was the main reason for the second Nedi¢ resignation crisis at the 
end of February.!% Felber attempted to counter this development by banning an 
initially welcome extension of the armistice to the territory of Chetnik commanders 
who had not signed an agreement, and by finally replacing coalition treaties 
with the possibility of ‘tacit toleration’. Shortly afterwards, Felber agreed with 
Neubacher’s superior in the foreign ministry ‘to keep firmly to the Nedié line’, 
and to receive further initiatives from the Serbian nationalists ‘without showing any 
particular interest’ .134 

In this situation, only the National Liberation Army could revive the alliance 
between the occupying power and the Serbian nationalists. On 17 March 1944 
Tito’s partisans began their second attempt to invade Old Serbia. However, unlike 
the offensive in the previous autumn, this one did not come to a halt on the 
outskirts of Uzice but pressed on past the Bulgarian 24th Infantry Division to the 
Ibar line, with a view to joining up with the Old Serbian partisans in their retreat in 
south-eastern Serbia. Although the former treaty procedure was not renewed even 
now, relatively smooth cooperation with the Chetnik units affected was once again 
possible until the forces in question withdrew to the Sandzak in the middle of May. 
Significantly, once the partisans had been driven out in most parts of Serbia, most 
of the Chetnik units immediately resumed their attacks on Serbian collaborators 
and—to a lesser extent—on Germans. This time Felber appeared determined to 
make a final break with the practice of the winter of 1943/4 (‘The DM movement 
is and always will be an enemy.’).!34 However, in view of the Bulgarian corps’ 


129 Der Sonderbevollmiachtigte des Auswartigen Amts fiir den Siidosten an den Chef des 
Reichssicherheitshauptamtes SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Dr. Ernst Kaltenbrunner’ (12 Jan. 1944), BA, 
SSO-Akte Meyszner. 

130 Tbid. 

131 Der Reichsfiihrer SS an den Hoheren SS- und Polizeifiihrer, SS-Brigadefiihrer Behrends’ (18 
May 1944), BA, NS 19/1728. 

132 Nedié also complained about the increasing incapacitation of his government by German organs 
and about the continuing Bulgarian occupation. See “Das Prasidium des Ministerrates an den 
Militarbefehlshaber Siidost Herrn General der Infanterie Felber’ (22 Feb. 1944), in Hnilicka, Das 
Ende, 312-20. 

133, ADAP, Series E, vii. 486—7, ‘Unterstaatssekretar Hencke an Gesandten Kasche’ (12 Mar. 1944). 

134 ‘Militarbefehlshaber Siidost, Abt. Ic, Betr.: Verhalten gegeniiber der DM-Bewegung’ (16 May 
1944), BA-MA RW 40/88. 
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extensive failure during the defensive operation that had just ended, and the fact 
that there was little prospect of German units being permanently posted to this 
theatre of war, it must have been clear to all concerned that the unwelcome alliance 
would be revived when the partisans next attempted to invade the country. 
Meanwhile, even the Serbian collaborators had come to terms with this idea, as 
shown by a round of talks on 20 May between “Zbor’ founder Dimitrije Ljoti¢ and 
Mihailovié’s chief of staff for the Old Serbia area, Miroslav Trifunovi¢. The fact 
that Trifunovi¢ frankly admitted in the course of the meeting that Mihailovi¢ had 
only very limited control over most of his subordinates,!3° but nevertheless laid 
down conditions tantamount to the voluntary self-abandonment of the Serbian state 
and its constituent bodies, shows the position of strength which the Mihailovi¢ 
movement had attained in relation to the occupying forces. By now, Neubacher 
had nothing to pit against it. He had managed to persuade Nedi¢ not to resign at 
the beginning of March, but he had even failed to get Hitler’s permission for the 
unification of Serbia and Montenegro, which would have strengthened the Serbian 
government, symbolically at least. 13° 

In Old Serbia, the period up to the beginning of August was largely one of 
transition and preparation, pending the National Liberation Army’s next invasion. 
It is interesting that, in the event, the German side was remarkably restrained in its 
further relations with Mihailovi¢é. The fragmentary surviving sources!%” do not 
provide a final answer, but there are some indications that the reason for pursuing 
this policy had little to do with disappointment over the erratic and unreliable 
behaviour of most of Mihailovic’s subordinates. On the contrary, the virtually 
powerless Serbian prime minister appears to have succeeded, with his 22 February 
letter of resignation, in making such a lasting impression on Felber and Neubacher 
that they were prepared to let Nedi¢ take the lead in dealing with future approaches 
from Mihailovi¢. Although the round of talks on 20 May was largely fruitless, it can 
undoubtedly be regarded as the first manifestation of this new policy. 

The occupying power nevertheless continued to pursue the course of cooper- 
ation with the Chetniks in Old Serbia, though only at the military level, culmin- 
ating in two major operations against the Old Serbian partisans’ retreat in the area 
round Prokuplje. Operation TRUMPF (10-18 July) and Operation KEHRAUS (19 
July—6 August) were prime examples of the OKW’s strategy of entrusting the tasks 
of the occupation in Yugoslavia to troop units that could not in any case have been 
employed in any other theatre of war, given their level of training, nationality, or 
ethnic composition. Thus, apart from a German police battalion, the only forces 
deployed in these two operations were units from two Bulgarian divisions, the SFK, 
and Chetniks willing to cooperate, who fielded for the first time a major new unit 


135 A government state secretary, Ceka Djordjevic, was assassinated by Chetniks during the 
negotiations. See ‘Junker an Neubacher’ (24 May 1944), PA, SbvollSO R 27302. 

136 Neubacher made a number of attempts in this respect (14 Dec. 1943, 6 May 1944, 6 July 1944). 
See Ritter, ‘Herrmann Neubacher’, 216; ADAP, Series E, viii. 24-5, “Aufzeichnung fiir den Herrn 
Reichsaufenminister’ (7 May 1944), and 180-1, ‘Neubacher an Auswartiges Amt (6 July 1944). 
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modelled on the Proletarian Brigades. Although only partially successful, TRUMPE 
and KEHRAUS were an indication of the change that had come upon the Serbian 
anti-Communist camp in the meantime. Joint deployment of SFK forces and 
Mihailovi¢ Chetniks would have been wholly unthinkable in the spring. But by 
the middle of August this development had gone so far that, after a secret meeting 
with Mihailovi¢ (probably on 15 August), Nedié agreed to an unconditional 
alliance and the effective abandonment of his state, an idea that had already been 
discussed at Gornji Milanovac on 20 May. This was followed on 17 August by a 
request that the occupying power join the alliance and provide it with a greater 
supply of weapons. Neubacher must have received prior warning of this develop- 
ment, because on 16 August he was already speaking to his central authorities about 
the need to ‘clarify our relations with Draza Mihailovié’.!3° Interestingly, Felber 
and Weichs must both have had a ‘road-to-Damascus experience’ on the question 
of cooperation with Mihailovi¢ at some point after the end of July. Both officers 
had so far appeared, at best, to have reservations about the possibilities of further 
collaboration with the Serbian nationalist movement, but this experience seems to 
have turned them at a stroke into starry-eyed advocates of this course of action. 
After Nedi¢é made his offer on 17 August, the two commanders-in-chief and 
Neubacher must have had lengthy talks—of which there are unfortunately no 
records—before advising their respective superiors, on 19/20 August, to accept it. 
However, even this development was not destined to turn the tide in the battle 
against the National Liberation Army. Hitler’s distrust of the Serbs in general and 
the Mihailovi¢é movement in particular, !3° and the small number of booty weapons 
available in the short term, meant that German arms deliveries, which still con- 
tinued in the last ten days of August, were kept within reasonable limits. 
Those deliveries were finally stopped, on the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
South-East, after Mihailovie’s call to his supporters on 1 September opened up 
the prospect of the long-awaited national uprising against the occupant.!4° The 
National Liberation Army’s breakthrough in separate waves from Bosnia and 
Montenegro, starting on 26 August, was not held up to any appreciable extent 
by the belated ‘mass uprising of the Serbian people against the Red partisans’ 
(Neubacher).!4! Mihailovié’s people no longer even had the benefit of the German 
units (particularly 7th SS Division) which were transferred to Serbia at this time. 
This troop movement was motivated by Bulgaria’s step-by-step!4? change of sides, 
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which, combined with the collapse of the German position in Romania, made it 
necessary to establish a provisional defensive line on the Bulgarian—Serbian border. 
By the end of the month, while the Nedié government and the plenipotentiary, 
Neubacher, watched from the sidelines, the Chetniks’ main units, left largely to 
themselves (particularly the ‘Assault Corps’, armed with the assistance of the Ger- 
mans), had been broken up by the advancing partisans and reduced to militarily and 
politically negligible dimensions.'*3 Their remnants subsequently joined the Army 
Group E units withdrawing through southern Serbia and northern Montenegro in 
the course of the next few months. Until the end of the war they remained dependent 
on proximity to the Wehrmacht, which was ever more unwillingly granted, !44 in 
order to survive.!4° The Chetnik command’s sporadic attempts to play its own part 
during these final months!4° only used up its remaining resources even faster. 


5. THE YUGOSLAVIAN THEATRE OF WAR AS 
THE CORNERSTONE OF THE SOUTHERN 
SECTION OF THE EASTERN FRONT 
(OCTOBER 1944 TO MAY 1945) 


(a) The Temporary Stabilization of the Front 
(October to December 1944) 


With Romania’s change of sides on 25 August, and Bulgaria’s on 8 September, the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East, Baron Maximilian von Weichs, was confronted 
with the fact that the whole of his eastern flank, from the northern edge of the 
Banat to the Aegean Sea, had been torn wide open more or less overnight. Only the 
vast distance that the Soviet spearheads would now have to travel, and the fact that 
Bulgaria’s change of sides had got off to a hesitant start, with no contingency plans 
to take control of parts of the occupied territories in Serbia, Macedonia, and Thrace 
in the face of German resistance, gave Felber and Weichs a brief four-week respite 
to prepare for the inevitable Soviet invasion. The first orders which the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East gave at this time were still marked by an opti- 
mism that would have been more appropriate in an earlier phase of the war. In the 
knowledge that there was a major fighting force at hand in the form of Ist 
Mountain Division, which had just been withdrawn from Montenegro (Operation 


war on Germany; 9 September: the Bulgarian Communist Party takes power in Sofia. See also 
Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugsolawien, 511-19. 
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RUBEZAHL), and probably under the influence of clear signs of disintegration during 
the Bulgarian occupation corps’ withdrawal from Serbia, initial directives were 
issued to secure the former Yugoslavian—Bulgarian border and advance on Sofia 
with a view to disarming the mechanized units of the Bulgarian army (Operation 
HUNDESOHN).!47 However, such ideas were rapidly overtaken by events and were 
replaced by the question of what forces would be used to defend the remainder of 
the German sphere of power. By the end of September, the forces still available in the 
Banat (4th SS Police Armoured Infantry Division and 92nd Motorized Infantry 
Regiment), in Old Serbia (1st Mountain Division and parts of 7th SS Division), and 
in Macedonia (11th Luftwaffe Field Division) looked quite considerable on paper but 
would still not be numerically strong enough to ensure continuous defence, even 
with the addition of a number of troop units still being brought in (notably Infantry 
Regiment ‘Rhodos’ and parts of 117th Light Infantry Division).'48 Moreover, with 
the exception of 1st Mountain Division, these units’ combat experience was confined 
to engagements with partisans. That was also true of the Bulgarians now fighting on 
the other side, but some of them were better equipped than many German units, 
thanks to the increased German military aid received since the end of 1942 under the 
‘Barbara Programme’. Owing to the lack of Luftwaffe units, the Soviet and Bulgarian 
air forces enjoyed almost absolute air superiority, although, owing to the autumn 
weather and the mediocre level of training of the air crews on the Soviet side,!4° the 
effect of this superiority was not quite so devastating as in the western theatres of war. 
It is therefore not altogether surprising that the day after 3rd Ukrainian Front 
(Marshal Fedor Tolbukhin) began military operations proper with a large-scale attack 
in the Negotin area of north-eastern Serbia on 29 September, Weichs gave Felber, the 
military commander south-east charged with defending Serbia (Army Detachment 
Serbia, as from 6 October), various pieces of advice that must have raised certain 
doubts in the recipient’s mind as to the feasibility of the task entrusted to him: 
‘Belgrade must be built up into a fortress as quickly as possible [.. . ]. Since there are 
not yet enough forces available to defend the front—as in the area north of the 
Danube and in western Serbia—the first thing is to gain time.’!°° 

A core element of the Soviet plan was a sweeping movement of the main 
components of 3rd Ukrainian Front (57th Army and 4th Mechanized Guards 
Corps, as well as 2nd Ukrainian Front’s 75th Rifle Corps, which had been placed 
under the command of 3rd Ukrainian Front for the purposes of this operation) 
from north-eastern Serbia to Belgrade, so as to join up there with 2nd Ukrainian 
Front’s 10th Guards Rifle Corps, which would meanwhile have rolled up the 
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German position in the Banat.!°! The Bulgarian 2nd Army’s slightly staggered 
move against Ni§ was a flanking operation that was also aimed at the capture of the 
major traffic nodes of Ni’, Kraljevo, and Pritina, which were important for the 
withdrawal of Army Group E. Whereas three more Soviet infantry divisions were 
assigned to the Bulgarian operation against Ni8, no such assistance was forthcoming 
for the new coalition partner in the neighbouring Macedonian theatre of war. 
There, the Bulgarian 1st and 4th Armies had to perform the task assigned to 
them—namely to block the route for Army Group E’s withdrawal from Thessalo- 
niki to Skopje—alone.!°* The Mihailovi¢ units, concentrated mainly in western 
Serbia, had been largely defeated by the end of September, so Tolbukhin could also 
count on the armed support of a dozen divisions of the National Liberation Army. 

On 1 October the German 1st Mountain Division, which bore the brunt of 
the attack and had soon suffered various breaches in its line, informed Army 
Detachment Serbia that the military task assigned to it “cannot be executed at the 
present time’.!°> This was followed, on 3 October, by the first withdrawal move- 
ment towards the Morava. The situation north of the Danube, in the Banat, was 
even bleaker. Command Group Schneckenburger was beaten back on a broad 
front, and on 3 October, to the dismay of the commander-in-chief, !*4 it was forced 
into two bridgeheads on the east bank of the Tisza (at Titel) and on the north bank 
of the Danube (at Belgrade). The transfer of operational command in Serbia on 
1 October to a particularly well-tried and tested troop commander (General 
Friedrich-Wilhelm Miiller)!°> came too late to remedy the situation. 

The situation that took shape in Serbia over the following days gave reason to 
fear not only the loss of Old Serbia itself, but also that of the bulk of the units in the 
area. The Soviet 57th Army continued to advance, and on 8 October 1944 took 
advantage of a gap between 1st Mountain Division and 7th SS Division to thrust 
forward to the Morava, where it immediately established three connected 
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Kumm, Vorwarts, Prinz Eugen!, 275. Miiller had recently been “commander of the German troops in 
Crete’ from 1 July to 13 September 1944. His substantial force initially included both 7th SS Division 
and 1st Mountain Division but it became the headquarters (previously “Miiller Group’) only from 24 
October on. Miiller and Felber must have agreed on the division of their respective remits, but there is 
no evidence of this in the files. Although Miiller was largely responsible for the conduct of operations, a 
few operational orders were left to Felber for the next two weeks. See ‘OB Armeeabt. Serbien an 
Kampfkommandant Belgrad, Kampfgruppe Wittman, Kampfgruppe 1. Geb.Div., Rgt. Rhodos,-Gen. 
Kdo. Miiller’ (13.10.1944), BA-MA RW 40/120. 
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bridgeheads on the west bank of the river (9 October).!°° The next day, the Soviet 
10th Guards Rifle Corps crossed the Danube west of Belgrade. And, as a result of 
Felber’s efforts to scrape together all available forces to eliminate the Soviet 
bridgeheads on the Morava, the Belgrade bridgehead north of the Danube had to 
be abandoned a day later.!°” That same day 7th SS Division, under heavy pressure 
from the Bulgarian 2nd Army, received permission to abandon Ni’, with the 
proviso that the Morava line was to be held for as long as possible. However, the 
hope that Serbia might continue to be defended on the basis of that natural barrier, 
which had meanwhile become extremely fragile, vanished on 13 October, when 
permission was given to ‘withdraw, section by section’.1>8 

On the same day, when it became clear that these attempts would fail and that 
the Soviet mechanized units which had broken through had changed course and 
were advancing on Belgrade, !>? the logistic link between the Miiller Group and the 
higher German formations in the south-eastern area was broken. Any further 
contact with Army Detachment Serbia was blocked for the time being by 3rd 
Ukrainian Front. In the case of 2nd Armoured Army in Croatia, the obstacle was 
the National Liberation Army’s control of the area between Sarajevo and Visegrad 
in eastern Bosnia.!©° Until the beginning of November, when it was joined by the 
first sections of 104th Light Infantry Division, Miiller’s group consisted only of the 
bulk of 7th SS Division. In this situation, the Commander-in-Chief South-East 
resorted to the only operational move that remained open to the German command 
to the last, even in the closing phase of the war, that is, reorganization of the 
command structure. Although it would still be some weeks before contact was 
made with the Army Group E spearheads advancing from Greece, Miiller was 
placed under their command for tactical and supply purposes with effect from 
14 October. In view of this relationship, Col.-Gen. Alexander Léhr was already 
instructed on 13 October to ensure that the Miiller Group was supplied with 
ammunition from the abundant stocks still held in the area under his command 
(notably Crete).!°! Miiller’s prospects of keeping Kraljevo, at least, open as a rail 
connection for Army Group E after the loss of Ni’ were immediately called into 
question again by yet another setback on the following day. As a result of delays in 
constructing a bridge over the Morava, the evacuation of the bulk of the ‘Prinz 
Eugen’ Division from Ni was held up to such an extent that the pursuing 
Bulgarians had the opportunity to score their only operational-scale success of the 
campaign. West of the Morava, 2nd Army’s armoured brigade launched an attack 
from the south against the flank of the division’s retreating vanguard, destroying 


156 “Kampferuppe Dauner, Befehl iiber die Wegnahme von Lapovo und Vorstof§ entlang des 
Westufers der Morawa’ (11 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 24-34/68. 

157 ‘ObKdo. Armeeabt. Serbien, Abt. Ia an-Gen.Kdo. Schneckenburger, Kampfkdt. Belgrad und 
117. Jg.Div,’ (10 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RW 40/120. 

158 ‘OB Armeeabt. Serbien an-Gen.Kdo. Miller’ (13 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RW 40/120. 

159 “Generalkommando F.W. Miiller Ia an Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Mazedonien’ (13 Oct. 1944), 
BA-MA RH 24-34/68. 

160 “OB Siidost, Abt. la an OKW/WESt (19 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/23; ‘Vorkommando 
Bv.T.O. H.Gr. E an Heeresgruppe E, Abt. Ia’ (17 Nov. 1944), RH 19 VII/49b. 

161 ‘OB Siidost an OKW/WFS?’ (13 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/33. 
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most of its vehicles and forcing the survivors to embark on an exhausting five-day 
march on foot westwards across the Kopaonik mountains.!®? At the time, Miiller 
and Felber had to assume that the losses incurred during the SS division’s with- 
drawal from the Ni§ area had amounted to more than 5,000 men.!°3 On that 
assumption, it would probably have been impossible to mount a successful defence 
of Kraljevo. 

Whereas this near-catastrophe was at least partly attributable to tactical circum- 
stances over which the high command had very little control, the next reverse 
unquestionably fell within the Commander-in-Chief South-East’s sphere of re- 
sponsibility. In a directive issued on 14 October he already spoke openly about the 
possibility of abandoning the Yugoslavian capital, but at the same time he ordered 
1st Mountain Division, which had been cut off and was engaged in fighting its way 
back to the west, to join in the battle for the city that had started that day, so as to 
relieve the numerically weak defence forces. The possibility of withdrawing the 
division via Sabac on the Sava, which was located further to the west, depended, he 
said, on how the operational situation developed.!°4 

The result was that, in the course of 17 October, 1st Mountain Division— 
combined with parts of 117th Light Infantry Division, 92nd Motorized Infantry 
Regiment, and Infantry Regiment ‘Rhodos’ to form Corps Group Stettner—made 
a whole series of hopeless and costly attempts to force its way through the ranks of 
the attacking Soviet forces, which had already been engaged for 48 hours in fighting 
their way from the south side of Belgrade to the inner city. Stettner did not give the 
order to break through to Sabac until the evening,!® and he himself fell in the 
course of the ensuing fighting. As in the case of 7th SS Division, Felber and Weichs 
did not know the extent of the losses incurred until almost three days later, but as 
the 1st Mountain Division radio transmitter was not responding, they feared the 
worst. On 20 October the Commander-in-Chief South-East found himself facing a 
situation in which, even with the units transferred from the Yugoslavian capital 
to Syrmia, there were no more than ‘5 to 6 battle-worn battalions with a few 
additional batteries’ available to form a new front on the courses of the Sava and the 
Danube.!® Only the unexpected arrival in Sabac, on 21 October, of the vanguards 
of the combat group now under the command of 117th Light Infantry Division, 


162 On this, see impressions gathered from various members of the division, in Kumm, Vorwarts, 
Prinz Eugen!, 275-304. 

163 According to “OB Siidost an OKW/WFS? (4 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/24, 7th SS 
Division lost a total of 451 dead and 2,025 missing between 25 September and 25 October 1944, at 
which time there was no prospect of being joined by any more stragglers from the Ni8 area. 

164 “OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an Pz.AOK 2 und Armeeabt. Serbien’ (14 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/22. 

165 On this, see the two existing histories of the division, which are, however, largely concerned to 
exonerate Stettner. The person held to be mainly responsible by both authors is not Weichs but—as a 
link in the chain of command—the commander of Army Detachment Serbia, Hans-Gustav Felber. 
Lanz, Gebirgsjdger, 282-9; Kaltenegger, Die Stammdivision, 330-42. 

166 “OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an OKW/WFSt und OKH/GenStdH’ (20 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 X1/23. 
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Lt.-Gen. August Wittman, saved Weichs from having to bear the final conse- 
quences of his ill-considered directive of 14 October.!°7 

This further setback marked the absolute nadir in the German conduct of 
operations in Serbia. The Russians and the partisans continued to advance towards 
Syrmia, but only extremely hesitantly. The feared attempt to cut Syrmia off 
completely, which was a distinct possibility given the lack of any link between 
the area of the Commander-in-Chief South-East and that of Army Group 
South,!©* never took place. Instead, the Soviet forces and the National Liberation 
Army proceeded step by step, and by the end of the month they had reached a line 
60 kilometres west of the capital.'®? The evacuation of the Tisza line north of 
Belgrade, which was held until 21 October, followed in due course by that of the 
Backa, went smoothly on the whole.!7? On 23 October Lohr finally presented 
Weichs with a strategy which, for the first time since Romania changed sides, gave 
the German defence in the south-east something resembling a medium-term 
prospect. Command Group Miller was to be reinforced as quickly as possible by 
104th Light Infantry Division, which was still relatively strong and was on its way 
through Macedonia. These forces would then be able to break through to 2nd 
Armoured Army on the other side of the Drina, and their combined units, 
including the remains of Army Group E, would be incorporated in the new eastern 
front on the Serbian—Croatian border.!7! As the bulk of 1st Mountain Division had 
time to establish the first section of this new defence line along the northern Drina 
in the last week of October and, despite some setbacks, 11th Luftwaffe Field 
Division and a regiment of 22nd Infantry Division had managed, since the end 
of September, to hold off the Bulgarian 1st and 4th Armies advancing against the 
Thessaloniki-Skopje road, the prospects of implementing the Léhr plan appeared 
to be good. The danger lay above all in Kosovo, where the forefield of Mitrovica 
and Pristina had to be held against the Bulgarian 2nd Army, which had resumed its 
advance on 1 November after taking Ni, and in the Kraljevo bridgehead, which 
had been under attack by Soviet forces since 24 October. The fact that Army 
Group E was able to hold its ground at both these focal points was due, at least in 
part, to factors beyond the control of the Commander-in-Chief South-East. In 
Kosovo, for example, a successful mobilization of the population of arms-bearing 


167 Lanz’s estimate of the division’s losses during the Belgrade battles (5,000 dead or missing) is 
probably on the high side. According to KTB OB Siidost, Abt. II b, ‘Anlage zu Nr. 321/44 g.Kdos. 
vom 18.12.1944, BA-MA RH 19 XI/27, 1st Mountain Division lost 472 men killed and 2,957 
missing between 20 September and 31 October, and it should also be borne in mind that at least some 
of those losses occurred during the unsuccessful attempt to defend north-eastern Serbia and the Morava 
line. The figure given in Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xi. 146 (21 Oct. 1944), i.e. a total of 15,000 to 
16,000 survivors, refers to the corps group as a whole. However, the losses of heavy equipment could 
only be made good by partly disarming the unreliable 13th SS Division. On the consequent 
controversy with the Reich Leader SS, see Lepre, Himmler’s Bosnian Division, 264-71. 

168 “OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an Pz.AOK 2’ (22 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/23. 

169 KTB OB Siidost, Abt. Ia (29 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14. 

170 Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xi. 149, 152 (22 and 23 Oct. 1944). 

171 KTB OB Siidost, Abt. Ia (25 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14. 
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age was conducted with the help of local notables,!’* a highly remarkable achieve- 
ment in view of Germany’s fortunes in the war, without which the Schulz Group 
operating in the area would probably not have been able to hold its ‘strongpoint- 
based front’!73 until 19 November (abandonment of Pristina) and 22 November 
(abandonment of Mitrovica).!74 

The equally positive outcome of the battle for Kraljevo should also be seen 
mainly in the light of the Soviet command's strategic priorities. After the 68th Rifle 
Corps of the Soviet 57th Army had attacked the key German position from 24 
October to 2 November 1944 without success, the Soviet unit gradually withdrew 
and was replaced by units of the Bulgarian 2nd Army. Admittedly, the decisive 
reason for this move was not the German success on the battlefield but the need to 
attend to the strategically and politically more important Hungarian theatre of war, 
where the first offensive in the direction of Budapest had already been launched on 
29 October and the left flank of the Soviet army front was lagging behind. 
However, this shift of the point of concentration in the southern section of the 
eastern front!”° relieved the pressure on the Commander-in-Chief South-East for 
only a week or so. 

Meanwhile, the effective obliteration of the dividing line between the old 
Yugoslavian and the new Hungarian theatres of war on 9 October!7° had been 
confirmed on 27 October, when Army Detachment Serbia was dissolved and 
replaced by a front HQ (LXVII Army Corps staff under General Rudolf Konrad, 
flown in from Greece) under the command of 2nd Armoured Army.!”7 The hope 
of establishing a new front west of the Ba¢ka based on the Danube, which flows 
from north to south in this area, suffered a serious setback on 7 November, when 
the Soviet forces established a bridgehead. The German command reacted with two 
measures that were once again of a purely organizational nature. The newly 
established Drina front was left to the improvised Corps Group Kibler (1st 
Mountain Division, the bulk of 118th Light Infantry Division released from the 


172 KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia (4 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 VII/28: “The order to mobilize all 
Albanian males between 16 and 60 years of age for the fight against the Bulgarian Communist enemy, 
issued some 14 days ago at local instigation, has been largely complied with [ .. .] As the Albanians are 
engaged in ethnic battle against the Slavs [sic], political considerations take second place.’ 

173 The term used by Army Group E; see KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia (16 and 27 Oct. 1944), BA-MA 
RH 19 VII/27. 

174 Two major uprisings had to be dealt with, and martial law had to be declared (Feb. to June 
1945), before the province was final reintegrated in the Yugoslavian federation. See Malcolm, Kosovo, 
310-13. 

175 On the importance which both sides attached to the Hungarian theatre of war in the autumn of 
1944, see Part V, Chapter VII of the present volume. 

176 Command of the improvised units (the Béttcher division and Combat Group Kiihlwein) that 
were to hold the front on the Tisza and the Danube had been transferred to 2nd Armoured Army on 
9 October. See Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xi. 110 (9 Oct. 1944). 

177 All forces on Croatian soil were still under the command of 2nd Armoured Army at this point: 
LXVIII Army Corps and V SS Mountain Army Corps (Herzegovina—south-eastern Bosnia), XV 
Mountain Army Corps (western Bosnia—Dalmatia), and LXIX Army Corps on special mission 
(Croatia north of the Sava). See Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xi. 164 (27 Oct. 1944) and 167 
(28 Oct. 1944). 
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Adriatic, and substantial sections of the German—Croatian gendarmerie).!78 
LXVUHI Army Corps’ area of operations was henceforth confined entirely to the 
area north of the Drava, and its placement under the command of 2nd Armoured 
Army was confirmed.!7? The removal from Army Group South’s area of operations 
of Hungary south of the Baja—Kaposvar—Lake Balaton (west bank) line was 
probably due in no small measure to the idea that the army group should be 
relieved of all tasks not directly connected with the defence or relief of Budapest. 
This restructuring, however, could not disguise the fact that the weak units at 
LXVHI Army Corps’ disposal in the middle of November (31st SS Volunteer 
Armoured Infantry Division,!®° the 1st Regiment of Division ‘Brandenburg’, and 
92nd Motorized Infantry Brigade)!*! were wholly inadequate to its task, and that 
only one more major unit, 44th Reich Infantry Division “Hoch- und Deutsch- 
meister’, was being brought in. The view expressed by the Commander-in-Chief 
South-East’s chief of staff in this connection (“The division must be described as 
extremely battle-worn’'®*) is some indication of how hopeless the task was— 
precisely because that view was expressed at a point in the war when the admonition 
to be ‘hard’ and ‘ruthless’ had been repeated so often that it was almost a 
platitude. !89 

The last piece of good news that the Commander-in-Chief South-East was to 
receive for a long time came during the period when the Soviet bridgehead on 
the west bank of the Danube was successfully, if temporarily, cordoned off. On 
12 November 1944 a link was established between Command Group Miiller (Army 
Group E) and 2nd Armoured Army, although it continued to be disputed. That 
put within reach, at least in the medium term, the evacuation of the fought-over 
south-western part of Serbia and the incorporation of numerous, albeit battle-worn, 
units (7th SS Division, 11th Luftwaffe Field Division, and 104th Light Infantry 
Division) in the new eastern front.!84 On 17 November V SS Mountain Corps, 
operating in the eastern Bosnia-Herzegovina area, was placed under the command 
of Army Group E. 

Meanwhile, in order to provide LXVIII Army Corps with the help needed to 
hold the Danube line, 2nd Armoured Army urged Weichs to move 1st Mountain 


178 ‘Gefechtsbericht Korpsgruppe Kiibler fiir die Zeit vom 12.11. bis 12.12.44 (n.d.), BA-MA RH 
24-34/74. According to ‘OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an Pz.AOK 2’ (17 Nov. 1944), RH 19 XI/25, the 
German—Croatian gendarmerie contingent numbered over 15,000 men. 

179 Referred to in the war diary of the C-in-C South-East as ‘the dubious gift north of the Drava’; 
see KTB OB Siidost, Abt. Ia (entry for 4 Dec. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14. 

180 A unit in the process of assembly, consisting of the cadre personnel of 23rd SS Division, 
disbanded in October, plus ethnic Germans from the Reich territory and the local area. See Tessin, 
Verbinde und Truppen, v. 11-12. 

181 71st Infantry Division was only brought in from 23 November on. See ‘OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an 
Pz.AOK 2’ (23.11.1944), BA-MA RH19 XI/25. 

182 “OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an Pz.AOK 2’ (9 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/24. Emphasis in the 
original. 

183 On this, see also the C-in-C South-East’s order of the day on 22 November 1944, ‘OB Siidost, 
Abt. Ia an OB 2. Pz.Armee’ (22 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/25. 

184 Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xi. 204 (13 Nov. 1944). XXXIV Army Corps from Command 
Group Miiller was placed on special mission with effect from the same day. 
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Division north, largely abandoning the so-called Drina front. Although the 
commander-in-chief was unwilling to endorse such an extreme approach, he 
nevertheless agreed to transfer some sections of the elite unit. However, the Red 
Army got there first, breaching the German defensive line north of the Drava on a 
broad front in the middle of the day on 22 November. This was followed by a two- 
stage attack that came to a standstill only in mid-December at the Margit Line, 
which ran north to south from the western tip of Lake Balaton to the Croatian— 
Hungarian border. Then, on 23 November, Ist Mountain Division was ordered to 
move all its forces to the theatre of war north of the Drava, without even waiting to 
be replaced by the spearheads of 11th Luftwaffe Field Division, although that 
replacement was absolutely essential to prevent the immediate loss of the link with 
Command Group Miiller, which had only just been re-established. !8° 

For Weichs, the worst result of the Soviet offensive in southern Hungary was that 
within two weeks he found himself facing a new front on the northern edge of the area 
under his command, a front that was 150 kilometres long and seemed to have emerged 
from nowhere. There were serious doubts as to the operational status of the forces 
immediately available to defend the Drava line, with regard both to numbers!*° and to 
political reliability.!8” Hopes of making more use of the Ustasha in this situation, since 
it was seen as having ‘opened up the way to a better future’,!8° had been dampened by 
a 2nd Armoured Army report of 7 November.!8? The Commander-in-Chief South- 
East’s chief of staff complained loudly in this situation—as his predecessor had already 
done at the beginning of October—about subordinate units’ “tendencies to retreat’, 
and in the case of 2nd Armoured Army called for its chief of staff, Ulrich Biirker, to be 
dismissed and replaced by a ‘heavyweight with plenty of experience of the east’.1° 
Such complaints and demands were quite usual at this stage in the war. 

The next blow to the Commander-in-Chief South-East came from a somewhat 
unexpected quarter, despite the fact that, by the end of October, most of his 


185 “OB Siidost, Abt. Ia an OKW/WFSt (23 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/25. 

186 “KTB OB Siidost, Abt Ia, Ferngesprache am 4.12.1944, BA-MA RH19 XI/26: ‘I draw 
attention once again to the Drava front, which is very weak indeed—only three small battalions of 
Croatian police to cover 60 km, and they are starting to defect to the Ustasha. Even continuous 
monitoring is impossible’ (20.05: Ia-Gen. Kiibler). 

187 There were considerable reservations about deploying 1st Cossack Division against the Red 
Army; see Eltz, Mit den Kosaken, 175 (29 and 30 Nov. 1944). 

188 “Oberbefehlshaber Siidost an OKW/WFSt, Abt. Ic’ (16 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RW 4/714b. 

189 “Panzerarmeeoberkommando 2, Abt. Ia an OB Siidost Ia/Id. Betr.: Zersetzungserscheinungen 
bei kroatischen und Ust.-Verbanden’ (7 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/38. Although the opinion of 
Ustasha units tended at least to be more favourable than that of most army units, in this case too 
assessments such as ‘of limited use for security and defence purposes’ (VII Ustasha Brigade) 
predominated. The only exception was the ‘Poglavnik’ Bodyguard Brigade, formed in May 1942, 
which had reached the strength of a two-part division by the end of 1943. This positive evaluation is 
also confirmed by various personal impressions; see Eltz, Mit den Kosaken, 128 (4 July 1944): “This 
bodyguard regiment makes a surprisingly good impression. The officers are well-trained and 
mannerly.’ 

190 “KTB OB Siidost, Abt. Ia, Ferngesprache am 6.12.1944 (20.00, Chef-Gen. von Grolman), 
BA-MA RH 19 XI/26; also ‘handschriftl. Tagebuch Generalleutnant von Gyldenfeldt’ (9 Nov. 1944), 
MSg. 1/1508. Colonel Ulrich Biirker was transferred to the Fuhrer reserve with effect from 
7 December, but he was to serve once again as 1st Armoured Army chief of staff from 15 February 
1945 until the end of the war. 
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positions on the Dalmatian coast had finally been abandoned, with the aim of 
withdrawing the Adriatic front to positions requiring fewer troops and thus 
obtaining more forces (notably 118th Light Infantry Division) to fight on the 
new eastern front. It was the decision to include Knin, a small town in northern 
Dalmatia, in the new defensive line that proved problematic. The resulting defen- 
sive position protruded into territory controlled by the National Liberation Army, 
and this, plus the fact that Knin was a local traffic node, made it an attractive and 
indispensable target for the conduct of future offensive operations in the area. The 
distant approaches to the town were captured in the first half of November, and the 
assault on Knin itself, by three divisions (19th, 20th, and 26th Divisions), lasted 
from 26 November to 4 December. The units involved were fortunate in having 
been completely rearmed by the British, and they were consequently able to 
conduct their attack with weapon systems, such as light tanks and medium-calibre 
artillery, which had occasionally been captured as booty in the past but had never 
been used for long, owing to the difficulties involved in maintaining them and 
obtaining ammunition!®!—a problem that was a thing of the past now that a 
number of ports on the Adriatic had been captured. The outcome was by far the 
most devastating defeat that the Wehrmacht had suffered so far in its fight with the 
National Liberation Army. The bulk of a regiment of 264th Infantry Division and 
a battalion of the (Croatian) 373rd Infantry Division were wiped out in the battle 
or taken prisoner.!9? And in this case, unlike Banja Luka just two months earlier, 
the geographical position and the critical situation on the new eastern front made 
any idea of retaking the town out of the question. 

The next challenge for the Commander-in-Chief South-East arose from events 
on the Hungarian front, where 3rd Ukrainian Front’s successful advance into 
western Hungary from its bridgeheads on the Danube called into question the 
decision, taken two weeks earlier, to divide the Hungarian theatre of war between 
Army Group South-East and Army Group South. On the German side, the 
authorities again responded by taking the only measure still available to them at 
this stage in the war, that is, reorganization of the command structure. This 
consisted in the complete and final transfer of 2nd Armoured Army north of the 
Drava, and the placement of all command groups still in Yugoslavia, with one 
exception (LXIX Army Corps), under the command of Army Group E.!93 LXIX 
Army Corps was placed, for tactical purposes, under the direct command of the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East (Army Group F). The next formal step 
required—dissolution of one of the two command groups, either Army Group 
E or Army Group F, and the transfer of the remaining tasks in the south-eastern 


191 e.g. in the Prozor area at the beginning of March 1943; 718. ID Abt. Ic, ‘Lagebericht fiir die 
Zeit vom 27.2. bis 6.3.1943’ (6 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RH 26-118/34. 

192 The OKW situation report gives a total of 2,730 dead or missing, 700 captured, and 1,058 
wounded; see Die geheimen Tagesberichte, vi. 282 (11 Dec. 1944). Since at this stage in the war any 
subsequent correction of those figures would necessarily result in their reduction (owing to the return 
of stragglers), the figure of over 10,000 dead and captured, quoted in the Yugoslavian post-war 
literature, is presumably a politically motivated exaggeration. 

193 KTB OB Siidost, Abt. Ia (1, 2, and 4 Dec. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14. 
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area to the other—was not taken until 23 March 1945. However, it became quite 
clear in Syrmia, only 24 hours later, that this shift of scenery had little or no effect 
on events at the front. For the time being, this section of the front had to be 
regarded as the main theatre of war within the remit of the Commander-in-Chief 
South-East, if only because it contained such a massive concentration of National 
Liberation Army forces.!°* The proximity to Belgrade, combined with the fact that 
Corps Group Kiibler was able to locate its—albeit strongpoint-based—defence of 
this area on a section of the Danube that was consequently lacking as a supply line 
for 3rd Ukrainian Front, may have persuaded the Soviet and Yugoslav commanders 
to force the German line in Syrmia westwards before the last Soviet army units were 
finally moved out of Yugoslavia.!°° The beginning of December was an ideal time 
for such an operation, since Ktibler had already been obliged to send some Ist 
Mountain Division units to the theatre of war north of the Drava, and 118th Light 
Infantry Division currently consisted, except for three battalions, of German and 
Croatian units which were only provisionally under its command and whose 
‘fighting strength could only be described as minimal’ (Kiibler).!°° Lastly, 7th SS 
Division was still engaged in crossing the Drina and fighting its way northwards 
through eastern Bosnia. On the Soviet side, 52nd Rifle Division and 1st Guards’ 
Fortified Area were available, together with half-a-dozen National Liberation Army 
divisions. The attack launched on 3 December initially took the form of a purely 
frontal assault that forced 118th Light Infantry Division back some 10 to 
15 kilometres. This was followed, in the next few days, by battalion-strength 
landing operations on the south bank of the Danube at Vukovar, Osijek, and 
Valpovo. Kiibler did not get very far in his attempts to recapture the old main battle 
line (the Nibelungen line), which was particularly well situated for future defence 
purposes, but by 11 December he had managed to destroy all the bridgeheads and 
had largely maintained control of this disputed stretch of the Danube.!?” The 
Soviet offensive can only be described as half-hearted, suggesting that the Allied side 
had speculated on a rapid collapse of the German defences. A second attempt, more 
carefully planned and employing stronger forces, was not to be. On 16 December the 
Soviet units began to move to the Hungarian theatre of war, leaving only advisers, 
trainers, and a fighter- and ground-attack group in the Yugoslavian theatre.!9° Their 
place on the Syrmian front was taken by the first divisions of the Bulgarian 1st Army 
(3rd, 8th, and 11th Divisions), which had been formed in November to enable 
Bulgaria to participate in operations beyond the borders of Yugoslavia. 


194 Corps Group Kiibler had already identified five National Liberation Army divisions on a 
relatively narrow section of the front (about 30 km) in the middle of November. See 
“Gefechtsbericht Korpsgruppe Kiibler fiir die Zeit vom 12.11. bis 12.12.1944 (n.d.), BA-MA RH 
24-34/74. 

195 The post-war literature makes virtually no mention of the Soviet part in the hostilities in Syrmia; 
see Erickson, Stalin’s War, ii. 433-4. 

196 “Gefechtsbericht Korpsgruppe Kiibler fiir die Zeit vom 12.11. bis 12.12.44 (n.d.), BAMA RH 
24-34/74. 

197 Tbid. 198 Geschichte des Grofven Vaterlindischen Krieges, v. 215. 
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The turn of the year was dominated by three unexpected successes on the German 
side, obscuring for a few days the disastrous nature of the general situation in which 
the Commander-in-Chief South-East now found himself. First, an apparently hasty 
and ill-prepared attempt by the Bulgarians to complete the task assigned to the Soviet 
68th Rifle Corps (22 to 28 December 1944) ended in a fiasco that even the glowing 
accounts of historians in post-war Communist Bulgaria could not entirely gloss 
over.!°? Although the Bulgarian 1st Army withdrew a few days later, on the orders 
of its commander-in-chief, to the relatively peaceful Drava front, it seems from the 
available sources that the German side did not perceive the connection between these 
two events. At almost the same time, a unit of the German Ist Cossack Division 
(2nd Brigade) had to be deployed to eliminate a small Soviet bridgehead established 
on 25 December at Barcs on the south bank of the Drava. Despite political 
reservations expressed in this connection, the action was a complete success. Then, 
on 27 December, the Soviet 233rd Rifle Division was driven back on a broad front, 
incurring substantial losses.2°° With the help of local partisan units, it managed to 
hold out for a few more weeks on the south bank of the river, but withdrew to the 
Hungarian side between 26 and 28 January 1945. The relative lack of German forces 
in the area nevertheless allowed the partisans to maintain a narrow bridgehead at 
Barcs. In all of this, it must of course be borne in mind that the German success was 
possible only because of the limited Soviet commitment to operations on Croatian 
soil.2°! Had the Red Army deployed anything even approaching the—actually quite 
small—numbers involved in the Belgrade operation, the total collapse of the position 
held by LXIX Army Corps in Slavonia would probably have been inevitable and, 
with it, that of the entire south-east command. 

On the Syrmian front, a combat group formed around a battalion of 7th SS 
Division (III Battalion, 14th Regiment) managed to take the National Liberation 
Army defenders by surprise and largely restore the course of the old main battle line 
(the Nibelungen line). Fortune favoured the Germans, in that the vanguard of the 
Bulgarian 1st Army, which had failed in its mission here at the end of December, 
was already in the process of moving to the area north of the Drava and must not 
have taken any part in the battles, or at least not in any appreciable numbers.”°” 

Nevertheless, none of these successes gave reason to mitigate the situation 
assessment which the Commander-in-Chief South-East entered in his war diary 
for 28 December 1944, and which became something of a leitmotif in 1945. The 


199 Semerdshiew et al., Geschichte der Bulgarischen Volksarmee, 120-2. 

200 Eltz, Mit den Kosaken, 181-2 (25 and 27 Dec. 1944). 

201 The Soviet 233rd Rifle Division’s mission appears to have included protection of the flanks of 
the Soviet units advancing into Hungary and the establishment of a durable connection with the 
partisans in the adjoining Bilogora mountains. On this, see ‘OB Siidost, Gruppe Ic, Ic-Abendmeldung 
vom 27.12.1944’, BA-MA RH 19 XI/27; Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xi. 329, 333 (28 and 30 Dec. 
1944), and Strugar, Der jugoslawische Volksbefreiungskrieg, 251. 

202 Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xii. 10 (3 Jan. 1945): ‘14th SS Regiment succeeded in establishing a 
bridgehead over the river at Nijemici. Enemy (only guerrillas detected).’ Otto Kumm, commander of 
7th SS Division at the time, states in his memoirs that his forces found themselves facing 
Russians, Bulgarians, and National Liberation Army units, in equal measure. See Kumm, Vorwairts, 
Prinz Eugen!, 356. 
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entry in question contained a numbered list of all the sections of the front and the 
forces available to defend them. After the statement under item 6 that the section 
in the south-east of the NDH between Nevesinje and Visegrad (although over 
50 kilometres long, as the crow flies) was not just somewhat weakly manned but 
completely exposed, the list concluded with the following: ‘7. In the interior of the 
country: there are no longer any forces available for active anti-partisan warfare. 8. 
C-in-C South-East has no reserves of any kind.’2° 


(b) The End of the War in Yugoslavia (January to May 1945) 


How did things stand for the Commander-in-Chief South-East, in the shrinking 
area within his remit, at the beginning of 1945? On the positive side, the first 


203 “KTB OB Siidost, Abt. Ola’ (28.12.1944), BA-MA RH19 XI/14. 
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noteworthy factor was the completion at this time of the withdrawal of the last 
sections of Army Group E from the Greece—Albania—Montenegro area (LXXXXI 
Army Corps, with 22nd, 181st, and 297th Infantry Divisions).?°4 This meant that 
the army group now had substantial and extremely welcome reinforcements at its 
disposal, although the troops in question were admittedly completely battle-worn 
in many cases. At least equally important was the fact that 3rd Ukrainian Front’s 
comparatively half-hearted attempts to block Army Group E’s last escape route 
at Kraljevo, or to break into Croatian territory through Syrmia, clearly showed 
that the Soviet high command had decided not to include western Yugoslavia in 
its further advance. The occupation of the Drava front by the Bulgarian 1st 
Army—and by the Yugoslavian 3rd Army alongside it to the east—unquestionably 
confirmed that decision. 

On the negative side there was the fact that, primarily for political reasons, Hitler 
insisted on maintaining the defence of the NDH, which was now in the nature of a 
salient, and on giving his personal consent for even comparatively minor moves to 
straighten the front (such as the abandonment of Visegrad in the Serbian—Croatian 
border area, for example).?°° The result was that, with the exception of the Syrmian 
front, all other sections of the front could now be manned by appreciable troop 
contingents only at the most obvious points of attack, while the remainder was only 
loosely monitored. And, just when military developments seemed likely to force the 
partisans to adopt a more orthodox form of warfare, this weakness on the part of 
their opponents enabled them to continue moving large units into the German- 
occupied hinterland. The development which an increasing number of National 
Liberation Army brigades and divisions had undergone in recent months was also a 
source of some concern. On the one hand, there was little doubt that German units 
with the fighting strength of Ist Mountain Division, 7th SS Division, or even 
118th Light Infantry Division would be able to hold their own in any tactical 
situation for the foreseeable future, even against partisan formations that were 
numerically superior and well armed by the Allies. On the other, an increasing 
number of combat units on the German side were deficient in various ways, in 
respect of training and/or equipment, and were now in danger of getting into 
serious trouble, as 264th Infantry Division had at Knin, in any encounter with the 
National Liberation Army’s new military hardware. 

Lastly, the process by which Ante Pavelié endeavoured to mobilize the last 
human resources of his Ustasha state at the turn of the year had almost no 
operational effect. Neither his personal assumption of supreme command of the 
army, navy, and air force on 4 December 1944?°° nor the announcement of the 


204 The vanguard of this unit reached the ViSegrad bridgehead in Croatian territory on 13 January, 
shortly before it was evacuated. With that, Army Group E’s expedition was at an end. See also Part VI, 
Chapter III of the present volume. 

205 KTB OKW,, iv/1, 1049 (28 Jan. 1945). 

206 Except during short transitional periods, this office in the NDH had usually been exercised by 
the minister of war rather than the head of state. See “Lagebeurteilung und Tatigkeitsbericht des 
Marineverbindungsstabes Kroatien fiir die Zeit von Anfang Dezember 1943 bis Ende Januar 1944’ 
(n.d.), BA-MA RM 35 III/173. 
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amalgamation of regular army units and Ustasha militia to form 16 new divisions 
on 1 January 1945 had any impact on the further course of the war. In the first 
case, this was because, under the agreements concluded in 1942 and 1943, the 
relevant German army group or the army high command was in any case in 
command of operations in the field in the vast majority of cases. In the second 
case, the measure in question did nothing whatever to repair the shattered rela- 
tionship between the majority of Croatian recruits and their unloved state or to 
remedy the deficiencies in training and equipment.”°” 

Only by means of military successes—insofar as they were still within the realm 
of possibility—could the Commander-in-Chief South-East hope to change the 
hapless situation in the area under his command to his advantage, at least in the 
short term. With the arrival of two ‘Prinz Eugen’ regiments on 17 January, 
an opportunity arose to build on the success achieved on the Syrmian front on 
3 January and, with the assistance of 41st Fortress Division and 11th Light 
Infantry Division, establish a main battle line that was based on the course of 
the Danube in the north and on the course of the Sava in the south, and could 
therefore be held with fewer forces. This operation, code-named FRUHLINGSSTURM 
(17 to 19 January 1945), was a complete success. Not only was the Syrmian front 
moved, as planned, to the narrowest stretch between the Danube and the Sava, 
but, despite the fact that it had involved a frontal attack on heavily armed enemy 
forces, the relative losses on either side resembled those of the more successful 
large-scale operations of 1942/3 rather than those incurred in more regular 
warfare.2°° On the Yugoslav side, the two Syrmian operations in January 1945 
undoubtedly led to a real crisis of confidence within the high command of the 
National Liberation Army, which was then in the process of restructuring with 
the regular army.”° The fact that the two Bulgarian divisions severely damaged 
in the same theatre of war in December 1944 were shaken by numerous cases 
of insubordination and mutiny during their move to Hungary!® could also 


207 German observers were therefore also inclined to take a somewhat cynical view of this latest 
development: “No sign so far of any appreciable start on the general mobilization ordered by the 
government, especially as—apart from the basic attitude—the organizational and _ technical 
prerequisites are also lacking. Some of the conscripts have already been registered, but the general 
opinion among them is that the preparations will drag on until the situation changes and conscription 
becomes unnecessary. Efforts are also being made to avoid the call-up by obtaining medical certificates 
of unfitness, etc. The “general mobilization” is often mocked for being a grand announcement that 
nobody takes very seriously.’ See “Bericht der Einsatzgruppe der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD 
Kroatien’ (28 Dec. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/38. For details of the amalgamation of regular army 
and Ustasha armed forces, see Tomasevich, War and Revolution, ii. 456-60. 

208 According to Die geheimen Tagesberichte, xii. 66 (21 Jan. 1945), enemy losses totalled 2,019 
dead and 257 captured, plus booty of 60 rifles and 170 machine guns. KTB OKW, iv/2, 1033 (23 Jan. 
1945) puts the German losses at 188 dead. For a brief insight into the planning and course of the 
operation at company level, see Hoffmann, Riickzug, 86-95. 

209 Djilas, Wartime, 441-2. 

210 Whereas Communist historiography saw these events as the work of ‘reactionary pro-German 
subversives’, recent Bulgarian research has concluded that the first ‘wave of purges’ in September/ 
October 1944 and the abrupt introduction of the commissar system were primarily responsible for the 
defeat and the ensuing demoralization; see Ratschew, ‘Bulgarien’. It should, of course, also be borne in 
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have been entered by Commander-in-Chief South-East on the credit side of his 
account, had he known about them at the time.?!! 

7th SS Division had to move to central Slavonia at the beginning of February for 
a major operation of conventional proportions. The purpose of the operation was to 
cut the connection that the National Liberation Army’s VI Corps maintained with 
the outside world through the Barcs bridgehead, and to destroy or capture as booty 
the stocks of supplies that were thought to be held in the Papuk mountains.”!? 
297th Infantry Division and some units of 1st Cossack Division were deployed 
alongside the ‘Prinz Eugen’ Division. Although a number of well-stocked supply 
depots were found in the Papuk mountains and either secured or destroyed, it is 
difficult to determine from the few sources available just how successful Operation 
WEHRWOLE (6 to 21 February) was.?!? Although Barcs was taken, partisan movement 
across the Drava seems to have resumed after a week at most.?!4 

Clearly, with the situation as it was, concentrations of forces of the kind that 
permitted these successes in Syrmia and in the Papuk mountains came at a price. 
So, after the collapse of the German position in Serbia, there can have been no 
question of monitoring the front, even partly, in the most northerly section of the 
Drina. Even after the complete transfer of Army Group E, there was still a yawning 
150-kilometre-wide gap between XXI Mountain Army Corps in the Sarajevo area 
and XXXIV Army Corps in Syrmia. To remedy this situation, 22nd Infantry 
Division, newly arrived from Montenegro and placed directly under the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East (Army Group F), was ordered to push north 
from south-eastern Bosnia and, ‘employing mobile tactics, to secure the lower 
reaches of the river between Zvornik and Drinjaca’. In particular, the associated 
idea of ‘opening up the Zvornik—Tuzla road [...] as a supply line for the 
division’?!> proved problematic, since this was the supply line used by the National 
Liberation Army in recent weeks to begin developing Tuzla, which had been held 
by the partisans since the end of September 1944, into a salient extending deep into 
the north-eastern part of the country.?!° As a result, 22nd Infantry Division was 


mind that, since 1918, the Bulgarian army had had only very limited experience of military action 
against irregular formations, and that it now faced a completely new task. 


211 On German unawareness of these incidents, see KTB OKW, iv/2, 1002: “Tito’s forces are now 
stationed on the northern front, instead of the Bulgarians; the reason for this is not yet known’ (entry 
for 9 Jan. 1945). 

212 See divisional order for Operation WEHRWOLF (4 Feb. 1945), excerpts of which are reproduced 
in Kumm, Vorwarts, Prinz Eugen!, 366-9. 

213 As far as the course and outcome of WEHRWOLE are concerned, the situation reports and entries 
in the OKW war diary are confined to a few cryptic comments. This includes the final report, which 
mentions the figure of 1,988 dead (see KTB OKW, iv/2, 1123, 24 Feb. 1945) but contains no 
information at all about rifles and machine guns captured as booty. No operation file could be 
obtained. 

214 KTB OKW, iv/2, 1131, 1138 (27 Feb. and 2 Mar. 1945). 

215 Excerpts quoted in 22. Infanteriedivision, Abt. Ia, No. 100/45 geh., “Bericht iiber die 
Durchbruchskampfe aus dem Raum Sokolac-Vlasenice tiber Zvornik nach Bijeljina’ (28 Feb. 1945). 
See Hnilicka, Das Ende, 323-50. 

216 See annex 7 to 22. Infanteriedivision, Abt. Ia, No. 100/45, geh., ‘Die Entwicklung der 
Feindlage im Raum Sokolac—Vlasenice—Zvornik—Musl, Sepak—Janja’ (Jan.—Feb. 1945) (Ic): ‘22nd 
Division came up against enemy forces which had, in the meantime, made the Drina area their own 
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exposed during its march north (starting on 27 January) to very heavy attacks, both 
from the east and from the north, by at least six National Liberation Army divisions 
and units of three others. Although—unlike 264th Infantry Division two months 
earlier—the German unit proved equal to every crisis, and tactically superior to the 
enemy forces in both attack and defence, the persistent Yugoslav counter-attacks 
made any idea of establishing even a temporary rear communication line completely 
illusory. On 11 February, after Zvornik had been in German hands again for just a 
week, the decision was taken to withdraw 22nd Infantry Division from the Drina line 
and place it at the disposal of XXXIV Army Corps in Syrmia for the defence of its 
southern front.?!” Subsequent attempts by the Commander-in-Chief South-East to 
do more than merely ‘monitor’ this section of the front, or to reduce the Tuzla salient 
(discussed later), were also unsuccessful. For the first time, the National Liberation 
Army had succeeded in inflicting an operational-level defeat?!® on a major unit of the 
Wehrmacht that could rightly be described as ‘elite’ 21° by the standards obtaining in 
this theatre of war. A further setback, probably inevitable in the circumstances 
reigning at the time, was the fall of Mostar (14 February). The Mostar—Nevesinje 
area, held only by the bulk (that is, 369th and 370th Infantry Regiments) of the 
(Croatian) 369th Infantry Division, much reduced in numbers since October 1944, 
had been under large-scale attack by the National Liberation Army VIII Corps (9th, 
19th, 26th, and 29th Divisions) since 5 February, an attack in which 1st Armoured 
Brigade, deployed to such decisive effect at Knin, was also engaged.??° The German 
positions were soon overrun on all sides, and the numerical inferiority resulting from 
the capitulation of the Croatian units attached to the German forces (mainly sections 
of the Croatian 9th Division, a new division consisting of Domobrani and Ustasha 
units), and also of the remaining Croatian troops of the (Croatian) 373rd Infantry 
Division, was felt even more strongly than it would have been in any case. A relief 
attempt by 181st Infantry Division also failed, so the remnants of the two regiments 
had to force their way out alone after the fall of Mostar, and only one of them (370th 


assembly and transit district, moving the above-mentioned units westwards through it and strongly 
covering its flanks, especially to the south.’ See Hnilicka, Das Ende, 356-61. 


217 See 22. Infanteriedivision, Abt. Ia, No. 100/45, geh., “Bericht iiber die Durchbruchskampfe 
aus dem Raum Sokolac-Vlasenice iiber Zvornik nach Bijeljina’ (28 Feb. 1945). See Hnilicka, 
Das Ende, 331. 

218 Hnilicka’s account is mainly concerned with 22nd Division’s tactical successes, and his 
conclusion that the operation was ‘successful’ is clearly short of the mark. See Metzsch, Die 
Geschichte der 22. Infanteriedivision, 120-1. 

719 In 1940 the German 22nd Infantry Division and 7th Air Division together formed the only 
fully operational airborne force in the world (XI Air Corps). 22nd Infantry Division was fully involved 
in the landing in the Netherlands in May 1940, 5th Mountain Division being deployed in its place in 
the operation against Crete in the following year. After eleven months on the eastern front the division 
was stationed in Crete from November 1942 on, to defend it in the event of an anticipated British 
landing. See also Metzsch, Die Geschichte der 22. Infanteriedivision. Although most of the heavy 
equipment was left behind when the division withdrew to Thessaloniki (Sept./Oct. 1944), it was 
markedly different from most of the Army Group E units, in that its troops were younger, and its 
cadres had more front-line experience and more firepower. 

220 Strugar, Der jugoslawische Volksbefreiungskrieg, 287. 
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Infantry Regiment) succeeded.*! In the following days the partisan units were able 
to press on and occupy the Neretva valley as far as the ‘Ivan Saddle’ pass, not far from 
Sarajevo. And by the beginning of March even this line could be held only with the 
help of parts of the 13th Regiment of 7th SS Division that were hastily brought in. 

Operations such as FRUHLINGSSTURM and WEHRWOLE may still have been justified 
in the context of the Yugoslavian theatre of war as a whole, despite the dangerous 
exposure of other sections of the front that this entailed, but the next operation was 
a gross misjudgement of the Commander-in-Chief South-East’s limited possibil- 
ities. As a flanking measure to support the latest German counter-offensive in 
Hungary (Operation FRUHLINGSERWACHEN), Army Group E was instructed on 6 
March to establish two bridgeheads on the north bank of the Drava, and to advance 
from there towards Mohacs (Operation WALDTEUFEL). The mobilization of troops 
for this purpose (297th Infantry Division, 11th Luftwaffe Field Division, 104th 
Light Infantry Division, and 1st Cossack Division) necessarily meant thinning the 
forces on the other Yugoslav fronts, a step that was more than irresponsible.??? In 
Hungary itself, a position 6 to 8 kilometres deep was successfully established north of 
the river, but only because the attackers initially faced only two Bulgarian infantry 
divisions. However, this phase soon came to an end when the Soviet 133rd Rifle 
Corps joined in the fray. On 19 March the German attempt to seize the initiative on 
the Drava front ended irrevocably with the evacuation of the bridgeheads. 

The National Liberation Army’s response was not long in coming. On 20 March 
the NLA 4th Army (the National Liberation Army had introduced army high 
commands on 1 January 1945) began a concentric move against the west Bosnian 
city of Biha¢, which was largely free of German troops. The attempt to move 104th 
Light Infantry Division rapidly to this new focal point, after it returned from 
Hungary, came too late to have any effect. On the evening of 28 March Bihaé¢ fell 
into the hands of the partisans.??> The last German offensive operation in this theatre 
of war also failed because of the practice of shifting most units back and forth from 
one focal point to another at shorter and shorter intervals. The aim of the operation, 
code-named MAIGEWITTER (24 to 31 March 1945), was to retake Tuzla in north- 
eastern Bosnia, captured by the partisans in September 1944. The city had been 
incorporated in the front of the Yugoslavian 2nd Army since the middle of January, 
and now formed a salient threatening the supply line to Sarajevo. Although XXXIV 
Army Corps had quite substantial forces assigned to it, that is, three regiments (one 
each from 7th SS Division, 117th Light Infantry Division, and 22nd Infantry 
Division) and the Geiger Group (a provisional combat group of German—Croatian 
gendarmerie), the attack failed after only a few days. The late arrival of the SS 
regiment, which had been obliged to assist the hard-pressed 181st Infantry Division 


221 On the course of the battles for Mostar, see Schraml, Kriegsschauplatz Kroatien, 116-22, and the 
highly descriptive article by Biocic, ‘L’Opération de Mostar’. The failure of the remaining Croatian 
troops of 369th Infantry Division can be deduced only by reading between the lines of Schraml’s 
history of the division, and the OKW assessment (‘largely destroyed’) is much clearer. See KTB OKW, 
iv/2, 1411. 

222 KTB ORW, iv/2, 1148 (6 Mar. 1945). 

223 Thid. 1191, 1202, 1205 (22, 27, and 28 Mar. 1945). 
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in the Sarajevo area, gave the Yugoslavian 2nd Army the opportunity to block the 
attacking wedges that were endeavouring to reach Tuzla from the east (the Geiger 
Group) and the north (the regiments of 117th Light Infantry Division and 22nd 
Infantry Division), and embroil them in costly engagements.?*4 The operation was 
terminated on 31 March without achieving its objective.??° 

On 28 March, even before Operation MAIGEWITTER was brought to an end, the 
Yugoslavian 2nd Army command launched a large-scale attack on the exposed city 
of Sarajevo, which had been held for so long only because a large part of 7th SS 
Division had spent the whole of March stabilizing the front in the south and 
keeping the last supply line to the north (via Zenica) open. On 30 March Fiihrer 
headquarters bowed to the pressure from seven divisions of the Yugoslavian army 
and granted XXI Mountain Army Corps permission to abandon the second-largest 
city in the NDH.??¢ Surprisingly, the realization that if the city were evacuated the 
remaining northern half of the Croatian state would no longer present any of the 
geographical features required for long-term defence, came only 24 hours later. On 
31 March orders were given for Sarajevo to be evacuated and for Croatia also to be 
evacuated as far as the Biha¢ area—Una river—Bjelovar—2nd Armoured Army line in 
Hungary.?””7 However, the time allowed in this connection (until 20 April) proved 
much too generous, because the Yugoslav spring offensive was launched in the early 
hours of 12 April. From a strategic point of view, this major Yugoslav operation was 
questionable, to say the least, since in the north the Red Army was already close to 
Vienna and Berlin. It can be understood only in the context of the fear that was still 
at the core of Tito’s plans, even at this late date—the fear that his opponents within 
the country might still find a way of securing the assistance of the western Allies at 
the last minute, and so deny him the unlimited control over the entire territory of 
the former kingdom of Yugoslavia that he had been seeking since 1941.?78 

From an operational point of view, given the course of the front in the limited 
area now within the Commander-in-Chief South-East’s remit, the most obvious 
option for the Yugoslavian command would actually have been to delay operations 
in the east and thrust into the flanks of Army Group E from the Biha¢ area 
(4th Army) and the other side of the Drava (3rd Army). Instead, it placed the 
point of concentration of the attack—with thirteen divisions of 2nd Army, ten 
divisions of 1st Army, plus the latter’s 2nd Armoured Brigade?*°—on the eastern 
front in eastern Bosnia and Syrmia, where, particularly in the Syrmian section, by far 
the greatest concentration of German troops per kilometre was to be expected in a 
relatively narrow space. While this approach was relatively secure and predictable, it 


224 The account in Hoffmann, Réickzug, 102-14, gives a vivid picture of the difficulties of fighting 
an ‘irregular’ opponent who, by now, had distinctly superior firepower. 

225 KTB OKW, iv/2, 1213 (31 Mar. 1945). 

226 Tbhid. 1210 (30 Mar. 1945). 227 Tbid. 1213 (31 Mar. 1945). 

28 On this, see the impressions of one of his closest advisers during the years in question: Djilas, 
Wartime, 441. 

229 Historical Atlas of the Liberation War. Unlike 1st Brigade, deployed at Knin and Mostar, which 
had been equipped with light American Stuart tanks by the British, this unit fielded Soviet T-34s. 
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also involved the prospect of heavy losses on the Yugoslav side.?9° As far as the 
author knows, it is impossible at present to determine with absolute certainty 
whether the final decision in favour of a frontal attack was prompted primarily 
by the desire to make up for the dent suffered on the Syrmian front in January 
1945,*3! or by recollections of German units’ ability to fight their way out of almost 
any encirclement as ‘moving pockets’. The politically pertinent question as to whether 
the first option would have been feasible without the help of larger mechanized—that 
is, foreign (Bulgarian or Soviet)—units may have also played a part. 

On the German—Croatian side, the new Commander-in-Chief South-East, 
Alexander Lohr, had what appeared to be an impressive array of troops at his 


230 Tbid., according to which 1st Army alone lost 36,000 dead during the April campaign. 
731 According to Djilas, Wartime, 442, this may have played at least a minor part in the decision- 
making process. 
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disposal for defence against this operation, but it consisted largely of units that were 
either completely worn down (such as the three Croatian legionnaire divisions, 
reduced to weak regimental strength) or normally used for other purposes (like the 
German—Croatian police battalions). The only continuously built-up position on 
the front was the Syrmian section defended by XXXIV73? and LXXXXI Army 
Corps,*%? and even there the only available means of anti-tank defence were close- 
combat weapons. XXI Mountain Army Corps’ tardy withdrawal*34 from the 
Sarajevo area towards the Sava did enable the front to be shortened, but it also 
meant that the crossing over the Sava at Brod had to be held until the evacuation of 
this large formation had been completed. After the loss of Biha¢, the weak XV 
Mountain Army Corps?3> was immediately exposed to further attacks by the 
Yugoslavian 4th Army, and it spent the next few weeks fighting its way back 
along the north Adriatic coast. Eastern Slavonia was held by the newly formed 
XV Cossack Cavalry Corps,?3° and western Slavonia (below the level of Barcs), 
including Zagreb, was held by LXIX Army Corps.?3” On the eve of the large-scale 
Yugoslav attack, the army group reserve in Zagreb consisted of one motorized army 
sapper battalion, one army anti-aircraft battalion, and one armoured anti-tank 
company.® The fact that the bulk of the newly formed Croatian army, together 
with three of its own command HQs, was concentrated in an area that—after the 
experiences of the past few months—would have been regarded as the last possible 
location for a conventional major enemy operation (western Slavonia) shows that 
even the reformed Croatian forces were felt to have, at most, the minimal compe- 
tence required to fight local partisan units. 

Lastly, a rear position in which parts of Léhr’s army group could have regrouped 
after losing the salient formed by the NDH existed only on paper. Although the 
Karlovac—Dugoselo—Koprivinca position, known as the ‘Zvonimir line’, had been 
explored in the autumn of 1944 out of consideration for German—Croatian 
relations, it had not been consolidated to any extent.?3? 

An encirclement operation by the Yugoslavian 1st Army in the Syrmia area was 
blocked for long enough to allow XXI Army Corps to withdraw from eastern 
Bosnia, but not without a price. 11th Luftwaffe Field Division lost the equivalent of 
a regiment before 7th SS Division crossed over at Brod on 18 April, enabling the 
Syrmian salient to be abandoned. There were no further setbacks of this kind, but 
once again, the attempt to establish even a moderately continuous defensive front 
lasted barely a week (25 April to 2 May, some 60 kilometres east of Zagreb). It 


232 Composition on 12 April 1945: parts of 7th SS Division, 22nd Infantry Division, 41st Fortress 
Division, 963rd Fortress Brigade. 

33 Composition on 12 April 1945: 11th Luftwaffe Field Division, 963rd Fortress Brigade. 

234 Composition on 12 April 1945: bulk of 7th SS Division, 181st Infantry Division, 369th 
(Croatian) Infantry Division, and 964th, 966th, 969th, and 1017th Fortress Brigades. 

235 Composition on 12 April 1945: 373rd (Croatian) Infantry Division, 392nd (Croatian) Infantry 
Division, 104th Light Infantry Division. 

236 Composition on 12 April 1945: 1st and 2nd Cossack Divisions. 

237 Composition on 12 April 1945: Fischer Division (18th SS Police Mountain Regiment, 5th SS 
Police Regiment), 20th Light Infantry Reserve Regiment. 

238 Schmidt-Richberg, Der Endkampf, 112-13. 239 Tbid. 117-18. 
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might already have been suspected that this regrouping too was in vain, because in 
the meantime XV Mountain Army Corps, in retreating along the Adriatic coast in 
the face of the Yugoslavian 4th Army’s renewed attack on 1 April, had effectively 
deprived the army group of its deep flank. The bulk of the corps had to withdraw 
towards Ljubljana, while the Croatian 392nd Infantry Division, driven back in a 
north-westerly direction, found itself again in the area of XCVII Army Corps 
(237th Infantry Division, 188th Mountain Division), which was in the process 
of evacuating the Istrian peninsula.?4° On 20 April, to prevent the Yugoslavian 4th 
Army from attacking the bulk of his army group on its unprotected right flank, the 
Commander-in-Chief South-East ordered the Croatian 392nd Infantry Division to 
form a hedgehog position round Fiume, together with XCVII Army Corps, and tie 
down the enemy forces. The move was successful, but it resulted in the loss of the 
three divisions. In the face of superior enemy force, they were obliged to lay down 
their arms in the early hours of 7 May, the first of the army group’s major 
formations to do so.*4! Meanwhile, the past two weeks had been dominated by 
Col.-Gen. Léhr’s efforts to get as much of his army group as possible into Austria, 
so that it could surrender to the forces of the western Allies. However, Germany’s 
unconditional surrender on 8 May meant that Lohr’s plan only worked for the 
vanguard of the army group. Between 175,000 and 200,000 German troops ended 
up in Yugoslav captivity, where the privations were such that less than half of them 
survived.“ It is still a matter of debate whether a speedier withdrawal could have 
prevented such an outcome.?“? Things went even harder for the Croats, Serbs, Slovenes, 
and Russian exiles (Cossacks) who had been trying to reach the Yugoslavian—Austrian 
border with Army Group E. They were either taken prisoner by the National Liberation 
Army or (in the case of the Cossacks) forced back over the border by the British after 9 
May. Many of them were shot in a series of mass executions in the second half of May, in 
which, in the case of the NDH forces, the number of victims was almost as high as the 
losses they had suffered in the previous four years of war.?744 


240 XCVII Army Corps was placed under the C-in-C South-East only with effect from 24 April. See 
Hnilicka, Das Ende, 137. 

241 One of the best descriptions of the downfall of XCVII Army Corps is still Schraml, 
Ss Se cae Kroatien, 278-82. 

242 Estimate based essentially on Bohme’s analysis in Die deutschen Kriegsgefangenen in Jugoslawien, 
42-136 and 254. Béhme assumes that about 80,000 Germans and Austrians died in Yugoslav 
captivity. The picture of the situation in the last days of the war is so confused that it is extremely 
difficult to determine exactly how many Wehrmacht troops ended up in Yugoslav captivity after 
8/9 May 1945, and future research on the subject will still have to rely on estimates. It is even more 
difficult to estimate how many German prisoners died as a result of arbitrary attacks by their guards in 
the first days and weeks after they were captured, and how many died of exhaustion in the course of 
their march into the interior. The custodial authorities may have been unwilling to produce figures for 
the number of such cases, or they may not have been in a position to do so. The Red Cross has reliable 
data only on the number of men who returned home in 1948/9 (about 85,000). Ibid. 277-8. 

243 Schmidt-Richberg, Der Endkampf, 151. There are conflicting accounts of the precise 
circumstances in which the Yugoslavians captured Léhr and his staff. See ibid. 156, and 
Tomasevich, War and Revolution, ii. 756-7. 

244 According to Tomasevich, War and Revolution, ii. 765, the Croatian armed forces (Ustasha and 
territorial army) had reported some 65,000 dead and missing by May 1945. A further 60,000 were 
killed in the mass executions of May 1945. 
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6. EXCURSUS: WAR CRIMES COMMITTED 
BY THE OCCUPYING POWERS 


The practice of the occupying powers, Germany, Italy, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 
with regard to deportations and reprisals in the territory of partitioned Yugoslavia 
has always held a special place in the historiography of occupation regimes in the 
Second World War. This is attributable on the one hand to the fact that Yugoslavia 
was the only area in Europe under German rule where the repressive measures were 
comparable in scale and intensity to those adopted in Belorussia and Poland. This, 
in turn, is closely bound up with the question of the driving forces behind this 
policy, and the extent to which racist motives played a decisive part and therefore 
justify speaking of ‘ethnic cleansing’, or even genocide, in this connection. 

The crimes discussed in greatest detail in the research literature are those 
committed on the German side during the repression of the 1941 Serbian uprising. 
This applies both to the numbers shot (about 20,000 in barely four months)?*° and 
to the connection with the Holocaust resulting from the extensive extermination of 
the Jewish community. The murder of the Jews has largely contributed to a 
bewildering confusion of Holocaust and reprisal policy in post-war perceptions.”4° 

In order to classify German, Italian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian reprisal policy 
during the occupation, one must first consider the different political conditions in 
the various occupation zones or successor states resulting from partition. In this 
respect, northern Slovenia (occupied by Germany), central Dalmatia and the off- 
shore islands (occupied by Italy), eastern and central Macedonia (occupied by 
Bulgaria), and the Ba¢ka and the Mur area (occupied by Hungary) were special 
cases, since they were all, de facto and de jure, provinces of the occupying mother 
country. The ensuing deportations certainly justify the use of the term ‘ethnic 
cleansing’, but they differed greatly in respect of aims and intensity. The policy first 
appeared, in its clearest and most uncompromising form, in German-occupied 
Slovenia and in the Batka, whereas in Dalmatia the Italians preferred to reduce the 
Croatian share of the population by encouraging existing ethnic conflicts. In Mace- 
donia, the willingness to wait and see with which the majority of the population 
greeted annexation by the Bulgarians, with whom they had close cultural and 
historical ties, rendered a policy of ‘ethnic cleansing’ largely superfluous. 

In Slovenia and the Backa, the hardest hit were members of the intelligentsia 
(teachers, clerics, lawyers), who were regarded as the bearers of national aspirations, 
and farmers, whose farms were confiscated and handed over to ethnically ‘more 
acceptable’ new settlers—in the case of Slovenia, to ethnic Germans from the 
Gottschee area in the Italian occupation zone.*47 


245 Der Bevollmachtigte Kommandierende General in Serbien an den Wehrmachtbefehlshaber 
Siidost’ (13 Feb. 1942), BA-MA RW 40/26. 

246 Tt was primarily Wehrmacht units that were responsible for murdering almost all the male 
members of the Jewish population during the 1941 Serbian uprising. On this, and the reasons for the 
intersection of Holocaust and reprisal policy in Serbia in 1941, see Browning, The Origins, 334-46, 
and Manoschek, Serbien. 

247 On German occupation policy in Slovenia, see Griesser-Pecar, Das zerrissene Volk, 17-32. 
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While such measures are unquestionably contrary to international law, the 
historian is faced with an incomparably more complex state of affairs when it 
comes to assessing the reprisals that were taken in fighting the resistance. The 
international laws of war that were applicable during the Second World War had 
for the most part been codified in the years preceding the outbreak of the First 
World War, and as a result of the many compromises made in the process of 
drafting them there were a number of gaps. A further problem was that the idea that 
Europeans might one day go to war with the intention not only of defeating 
neighbouring peoples but of permanently subjugating or even exterminating 
them had never entered the heads of educated men and women at the time. 
A natural-law theorist would probably have considered a situation such as that 
which arose for the Serbs in the NDH after the summer of 1941 as a classic case of 
legitimate self-defence. An international-law theorist, on the contrary, would have 
paid less attention to the causes of this defensive battle than to the manner in which 
it was conducted. The recognition of guerrillas as belligerents under the 1907 
Hague Regulations respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land was subject 
to conditions which both the partisans and the Chetniks probably met only in 
isolated cases, at least until the late summer of 1944.748 No less problematic was the 
invocation, under the Hague Regulations, of a basic right of resistance of the 
civilian population of an occupied country, a right which has never existed in 
that form but which some recent writers deduce from Article 2 of the Hague 
Regulations.**? In the case of the National Liberation Army, this lack of entitle- 
ment was further cemented by the fact that, unlike the Chetniks in the Mihailovié 
organization, the NLA was not in a position to claim the status of a force recognized 
and commanded by the Yugoslavian government-in-exile. However, according to 
the understanding of the international laws of war that was current in the inter-war 
years, that would have been a sine gua non for the recognition of belligerent status, 
even in theory. Under the law as understood at the time, whether captured 
guerrillas were to be spared was entirely and exclusively at the discretion of the 
occupying power.?°° 

The legal position was less clear with respect to reprisals taken by the occupying 
power against the civilian population in the area of operations. Article 50 of the 
Hague Regulations stipulated that reprisals against the civilian population were 


248 The conditions were: 1. To be commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates; 2. To 
have a fixed distinctive emblem recognizable at a distance; 3. To carry arms openly; and 4. To conduct 
their operations in accordance with the laws and customs of war. The requirement to have a fixed 
distinctive emblem recognizable at a distance, a requirement that was particularly difficult for a 
guerrilla organization to meet, may have been fulfilled for the first time by the National Liberation 
Army’s VIII Corps, which came over from the island of Vi and landed in Herzegovina in September 
and October 1944. However, this large formation had been equipped by the Allied high command in 
Italy. Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 414-15. 

249 See, e.g., Meyer, Die deutsche Besatzung in Frankreich, 245, n. 10. Article 2 of the Hague 
Regulations spoke only of the right of the inhabitants of a state at war, on the approach of the enemy, to 
spontaneously take up arms and, with a fixed distinctive emblem recognizable at a distance, take part in 
the hostilities. 

250 On this, see the commendably sober analysis in Lieb, Konventioneller Krieg oder NS- 
Weltanschaungskrieg?, ch. 1.1, with further references. 
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permissible only if there was clear evidence of resistance. Of course, this did not alter 
the principle, accepted by most international-law theorists in the inter-war period, 
that it was permissible to take hostages in order to ensure the internal security of 
occupied territory. As to whether reprisals might extend to killing hostages, the 
Hague Regulations had nothing to say either for or against. This omission, and the 
view taken by German international-law theorists that Article 50 applied only in 
occupied areas that were demonstrably no longer within the “combat area’—that is, 
that given the continuing war in the air and the threat of a ‘Second Front’, it applied 
in almost none of the countries under German rule—was the legal basis for most of 
the crimes committed by units of the Wehrmacht involving the death of members 
of the Yugoslavian civilian population. The Nuremberg war crimes tribunals sen- 
tenced the Wehrmacht commanders who had engaged in this practice to long terms 
of imprisonment, but the sentences handed down by the Allied judges were based on 
the excessive use of the practice (shooting 50 for 1 or 100 for 1), not on the view that 
killing civilians was in itself reprehensible.7>! 

The one-sided interpretation of the international laws of war discussed above 
might suggest that German occupation policy was subordinated from the outset to 
an all-embracing concept of repression that left no room for political priorities. 
That was by no means the case, as is shown by the way the occupiers felt compelled 
to take account of the different framework conditions they encountered in the 
independent state of Croatia on the one hand, and the Serbian ‘residual state’ on 
the other. The fundamentally different conditions prevailing in those two territor- 
ies, and the effect of those conditions on the reprisal policy of the German, Italian, 
and—as from January 1942—Bulgarian occupying powers, have not always been 
sufficiently taken into account in the literature.?°? 

The first thing to bear in mind is that Old Serbia, essentially confined to its 1912 
borders (including the Banat), was not even recognized as a sovereign state by the 
Axis alliance until the end of German occupational rule, so that public life there was 
wholly determined by the military law of the occupier. The situation in the NDH 
was different. Although the Paveli¢ regime was partially incapacitated by the 
Italians (1941/2) and the Germans (1943/5) in many areas (such as tactical 
command of the bulk of its own armed forces), its status as a member country of 
the Tripartite Pact enabled it to negotiate a considerable attenuation, or even 
cancellation, of many German or Italian demands. With regard to reprisals, this 
meant that the usual practice in Serbia of shooting 50 for 1 or 100 for 1 was 
reduced to shooting 10 for 1 west of the Drina, where, furthermore, the task had to 
be performed by the Croatian security organs. It should also be borne in mind that 
the special circumstances in the NDH (above all, the fact that the leader of the 
Serbian nationalist resistance movement had little influence there) facilitated a 
gradual rapprochement between the German occupying power and a number of 


251 See ibid. and the official publication on the 7th Nuremberg Trial (the South-East Case), Hostage 
Case. 

252 See, e.g., the extensive suppression of this aspect in Gumz, “Wehrmacht Perceptions’, esp. 1018, 
1024, and 1030. 
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Chetnik groups. In Old Serbia such a rapprochement did not begin until Novem- 
ber 1943, and it was always overshadowed by Mihailovi¢’s fundamental readiness 
to engage in armed uprising (“The DM movement is and always will be an 
enemy’).*°? The Old Serbian Chetniks and their followers were therefore exposed 
to German reprisals in the same way as the partisans, especially during periods when 
they were taking stronger action against the occupying forces (in the autumn of 
1942 and, to a lesser extent, the summer of 1943). 

A further point to be mentioned in this connection is the operational context of 
German reprisals east and west of the Drina. In Serbia, the collapse of the uprising 
in the late summer/autumn of 1941, and the subsequent willingness of large 
sections of the Serbian nationalist movement to wait and see, enabled the situation 
to be stabilized, resulting in a gradual reduction of the shooting of hostages, and 
finally to the virtual end of the practice. In the NDH, however, developments were 
incomparably more complicated, mainly because the spiral of violence was driven 
by the genocidal pogroms of the Ustasha rather than the actions of the occupation 
forces. At the same time, the Ustasha’s weakness, and its inability to bring the 
wildfire unleashed by its ‘ethnic cleansing’ operations under control again by its 
own means, encouraged the formation of armed resistance groups. Even after the 
Ustasha’s initial attempts to clear whole stretches of land inhabited by Serbs were 
over, the memory of the murderous attacks of 1941 was one of the main reasons 
why most partisans, however war-weary, never thought of giving up or changing 
sides.?°4 With the Paveli¢é regime losing control of wide areas of the country, the 
attempt to transfer responsibility for reprisals to the Croatian government gradually 
lost all credibility,?°> and the troop units concerned increasingly took matters into 
their own hands. As a result, the dividing line between shootings that were, in 
principle, ‘legitimate’ under the international laws of war and unlawful excesses 
became increasingly blurred. And this leaves entirely out of account the extent to 
which the regular mass murders of Muslims by Montenegrin or Bosnian Chetniks, 
and vice versa,?°° helped to create an atmosphere of existential insecurity. In such 
an environment, where—unlike in Serbia—cooperation with the occupying power 
was by no means enough to secure even halfway reliable protection against possible 
murder or abduction for oneself and one’s family, reprisals largely failed to achieve 
their aim and only contributed to a further escalation of the violence. 

Bulgarian reprisal policy is the easiest to classify, because in Old Serbia—unlike 
the annexed area of Greece and Macedonia—it was essentially an instrument of 
German occupational rule. Thus, with regard to its deployment, the Bulgarian 


253 ‘Militarbefehlshaber Siidost, Abt. Ic, Betr.: Verhalten gegeniiber der DM-Bewegung’ (16 May 
1944), BA-MA RW 40/88. 

254 A highly instructive source in this connection is ‘714. ID, Abt. Ic: Aus Vernehmungen und 
Feindpapieren—Nachrichtenblatt Nr. 12’ (15 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RH26-114/18. 

255 ‘Vorsprache des Deutschen Bevollmiachtigten Generals beim Poglavnik am 3.3.1943’, BA-MA 
RH 31 III/9. 

256 ‘Verhaltnis zu den Cetniks’ (13 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 26-118/29; ‘Die nationale 
Aufstandsbewegung der Cetniks im Unabhiangigen Staat Kroatien, Slovenien und Montenegro. 


Stand: 1.5.1943’ (5 May 1943), BA-MA RH 24-15/4. 
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occupation corps was under the command of the Commanding General in 
Belgrade in the same way as a German occupation division. The administration 
of Bulgarian-occupied territory in Nedi¢’s Serbia remained in the hands of the 
German military and local headquarters. It was the commander in Serbia, General 
Paul Bader, and his successor, General Hans-Gustav Felber, who were responsible 
for deciding whether hostages were to be shot in reprisal for the killing or wounding 
of a Bulgarian soldier. The only problem preventing any real pacification of the 
Bulgarian-occupied area proved to be the historic antagonism between the two 
Slavic ethnic groups. This resulted politically in permanent Bulgarian opposition to 
any attempt at German—Serbian collaboration,?°” and militarily in a whole series of 
excesses in the wake of major operations against the Old Serbian partisans, in the 
course of which—according to Yugoslavian data—more than 11,000 civilians 
died by the end of the war.?°8 After a good twenty months of Bulgarian rule of a 
large part of Serbia, things had reached a point where, even in military command 
south-east headquarters, this trend was felt to be counter-productive. Even allowing 
for the fact that the more-or-less simultaneous attempt at a rapprochement with the 
Serbian national resistance (discussed later) certainly played an important part in 
the resulting change of course, the memorandum of 13 October 1943, in which 
Felber records his impressions during his latest visit to the Bulgarian occupation 
corps, is certainly a curiosity unique in the history of German occupational rule: 
‘The Bulgarians again raised the question of hostages. They say that every Serb 
done away with is of value to us [...] Order to be issued: Bulgarian operations 
planned well in advance: Gendarmerie and SD must be present, to ensure that 
innocent people, women, and children are not shot, and that houses are not 
burned down.’?°? 

It is difficult to determine how far this change of course was or was not 
implemented in the months that followed. Occasional indications of a particularly 
good relationship between the Bulgarian troops and the Serbian civilian popula- 
tion, to be found in Tito’s radio messages to the Comintern for example, may, of 
course, have been prompted by the Yugoslavian partisan leadership’s need to 
influence the Bulgarian chairman of the Comintern, Georgi Dimitrov, in its favour, 
rather than by a realistic assessment of the situation.7© 

In the case of the Italian 2nd Army (Slovenia/Dalmatia/Herzegovina) and 9th 
Army (Montenegro and Kosovo), the first months of the occupation were domin- 
ated by costly attempts to ease the lot of the subject population by means of a mild 
occupation regime and ample deliveries of food.?°! These efforts were largely in 


257 See, e.g., ‘Bericht fiir den stellvertr. Befehlshaber Siidost General Kunze [sic], iiber die Lage in 
dem vom 1. Kgl. Bulg. Okkupationskorps besetzten Raume zum 12.6.1942’, BA-MA RH 20-12/146, 
and ‘KTB Militarbefehlshaber Siidost, Abt. Ia’ (22 Feb. 1944), BA-MA RW 40/85. 

258 Glisic, Mitrovski, and Ristovski, Das bulgarische Heer in Jugoslawien, 156. 

259 ‘Bericht iiber den Besuch des Herrn MilBefh. Siidost in Nisch beim 1. Kgl. Bulg. 
Okkupationskorps am 13.10.1943’ (n.d.), BA-MA RW 40/81. 

260 This relationship became very strained as the war went on, as a result of Tito’s requests for 
material support, which were turned down. See Dimitroff, Tagebiicher, i. 492 (8 Mar. 1942), 521-2 
(24.5.1942), 527 (1 June 1942), 648 (10 Feb.1943). 

261 On Montenegro, see Verna, Yugoslavia under Italian Rule, 164-8. 
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vain, as was shown most clearly by the brute force with which the Italian authorities 
in Montenegro crushed the uprising in July 1941. As a result of these events, 
Vittorio Ambrosio and Alessandro Pirzio-Biroli had hostages shot at a rate not far 
short of Franz Bohme’s in Serbia.2°? However, the shootings were substantially 
reduced following a temporary lull in the situation in Montenegro and Herzegovina 
in 1942,7°3 and the practice was amended in at least one area (that of XI Army 
Corps in Slovenia), where there was no longer any fixed ‘reprisal rate’, and it was left 
to the responsible military authority to determine the scale of retribution,?% 
although this did not affect the usual practice of automatically shooting captured 
partisans, including the sick and wounded.?® 

But the most devastating consequences for the civilian population were the 
pillaging of ‘suspect’ villages after large-scale operations, and the Italian authorities’ 
tendency to delegate the task of combating the National Liberation Army to that 
army's opponents within Yugoslavia (particularly the Serbian nationalist Chetniks), 
in order to avoid incurring losses themselves—a tendency that became increasingly 
apparent in 1942 and 1943. The ethnically motivated mass murders that frequently 
resulted from this policy may certainly have suited the occupier’s political agenda in 
Dalmatia, but the increasingly poor operational status of most Italian troop units 
meant that the Italian 2nd Army and the military command in Montenegro had 
less and less control over their local auxiliary forces. By the beginning of 1943 this 
had gone so far that Pavle Djurisi¢’s Montenegrin Chetniks were able to extract 
their Italian patrons’ agreement to the mass murder of thousands of Muslim 
civilians (mainly women and children) simply by intimating that they might not 
take part in the forthcoming battle against Tito’s main group.7° 

With regard to German reprisal policy, the observer is presented with the picture 
of a wave-like movement with two distinct crests, clearly defined in time. In one of 
these periods, which lasted roughly from August/September 1941 to March/April 
1942 and was mainly devoted to suppression of the Serbian uprising, it was normal 
practice to shoot hostages at the rate of 100 for 1, and also to shoot not only all the 
guerrillas who were caught, including deserters, but also any civilians found in the 


262 A Pirzio-Biroli directive of 12 January 1942 stipulated that 50 hostages were to be shot in 
reprisal for the killing ofa rank-and-file soldier or the wounding of an officer, and 10 for the wounding 
of a rank-and-file soldier. See Scotti and Viazzi, Le aquile delle montagne nere, 114. 

263 See ibid. 337; Talpo, Dalmazia, ii. 1187; Cuzzi, L occupazione italiana, 198-9. 

264 See Cuzzi, L occupazione italiana, 198-9. 

265 That this was still normal practice, even in May/June 1943, is clear from the final report on 
Operation BLACK by the C-in-C of the military command in Montenegro: ‘Relazione sul ciclo 
primavera-estate 1943’ (n.d.), ASUSSME, M3/19. 

266 For details of these events, see the Ic reports of the Commanding General and Commander in 
Serbia, based largely on information obtained by decoding Chetnik radio communications: ‘Komm. 
Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ic, Lagebericht fiir die Zeit vom 31.12.1942 bis 8.1.1943’ (8 Jan. 
1943), BA-MA RH 26-114/16; ‘Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ic, Lagebericht fiir die Zeit 
vom 9.1. bis 18.1.1943’ (19 Jan. 1943), BA-MA RH 26-114/16; ‘Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, 
Abt. Ic, Lagebericht fiir die Zeit vom 30.1. bis 8.2.1943’ (8 Feb. 1943), BA-MA RH 26-114/17. Also 
‘Die nationale Aufstandsbewegung der Cetniks im Unabhingigen Staat Kroatien, Slovenien und 
Montenegro. Stand: 1.5.1943’ (5 May 1943), BA-MA RH 24-15/4, particularly 19-21, and 
‘Bericht iiber die montenegrinische Frage im Zusammenhang mit dem Sicherheitsproblem auf dem 
Balkan. Auf Grund einer Montenegroreise im Juni’ (n.d.), BA-MA RH 21-2/749. 
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wider operational area. The operations in north-eastern Bosnia in January/February 
1942 were the only exception. As this area was largely controlled by Serbian 
nationalist Chetniks under the command of Jezdimir Dangi¢, who was known to 
be consistently pro-German, his men—provided they were disarmed without 
resistance—were granted prisoner-of-war status.2°7 However, it did not escape 
even German officers known to favour a hard line that such a policy of indiscrim- 
inate repression was problematic, if only because its lasting application required 
forces that could be spared for the Yugoslavian area, if at all, only for a short time. 
On 1 November 1941 the plenipotentiary commanding general in Serbia decreed 
that civilians in intervening territory were to be shot only if found with weapons 
in their hands.2°° The commander of 342nd Infantry Division, Maj.-Gen. 
Hoffmann, followed suit on 11 December, forbidding reprisals against Serbian 
civilians suspected of supporting the Serbian nationalist side in the civil war (‘they 
had no alternative if they didn’t want to go over to the Communists’).7°? On 24 
November the troops received formal orders for the first time that they were to take 
Communist partisans into custody, although the orders said nothing about their 
ultimate fate.?”° The hostage-shooting rate of 100 for 1 applying in Serbia, which 
had led in October to outright massacres of civilians mostly uninvolved in the 
fighting, was finally halved on 22 December 1941.77! The insistence on ‘ruthless 
severity’ appears to have been more emphatic the further the commanders in 
question were from events at the front. General Walter Kuntze, Wehrmacht 
Commander South-East from 29 October 1941 to 8 August 1942, is a typical 
case in point. Countermanding an order from Béhme’s successor, Paul Bader, who 
was endeavouring to clarify the highly contradictory situation regarding orders on 
taking partisans into custody, Kuntze stressed the absolute need to kill every 
prisoner and deserter: “Captured insurgents must always be hanged or shot. If 
they are used for intelligence purposes, that shall only mean that their death is 
briefly postponed.’’* Bader felt compelled to counter this demand, which gro- 
tesquely ignored his own options and was bound to play straight into the partisan 
leaders’ hands. On 23 March 1942 he finally wrested his superior’s agreement to a 
compromise under which deserters at least would be allowed to live.*74 

The phase from April to October 1942 was marked by a certain relaxation of the 
German policy on repression. This was probably attributable, at least partly, to the 
defeat of the insurgents in Old Serbia and the fact that a major uprising which the 


267 “KTB Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia, Kampfanweisung zur Belehrung der Truppe’ 
(14 Apr. 1942), BA-MA RW 40/50. 

268 ‘Bev. Komm.Gen., Abt. Ia, Befehl fiir die Vernichtung der Aufstindischen siidostwarts Sabac’ 
(1 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RH 26-342/15. 

269 ‘KTB Beth. Serbien, Abt. Ia,’ (11 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RW 40/14. 

270 ‘Gen.Kdo. XVIII, Abt. Ia, Befehl fiir die Vernichtung des Feindes im westl. Moravatal und in 
der Gegend Uzice’ (18 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RH 26-342/16, and ‘Divisionsbefehl fiir Vernichtung des 
Gegners im Raum Uzice’ (24 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RH 26-342/17. 

271 ‘Befehl des Bev. Komm.Gen. an die 714. ID’ (22 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RH 26-114/3. 

272 Ter stellvertr. Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Siidost an den Kommandierenden General und 
Befehlshaber in Serbien’ (19.3.1942), BA-MA RH20-12/218. 

273 “KTB AOK 12, Abt. Ia’ (23 Mar. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-12/139. 
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Germans had expected in March had still not occurred by the beginning of spring. 
The surviving records contain a number of orders issued at the time by Paul Bader 
in Belgrade, and by Maj.-Gen. Johann Fortner, the commander of what was, until 
July 1942, the only German division in the NDH, with a view to halting the 
escalation.”4 It is no coincidence that the first exchange of prisoners between the 
Wehrmacht and the National Liberation Army took place during this period. Many 
of these arrangements were contrary to both the spirit and the letter of the directives 
in force, issued by the Wehrmacht Commander South-East, Walter Kuntze. It is 
no longer possible to determine, in this case, whether Kuntze had experienced a 
Damascene conversion in the meantime, or whether Bader quite simply and 
systematically went behind his back. 

The arrival of Kuntze’s successor, Col.-Gen. Alexander Lohr, as Wehrmacht 
Commander South-East from 8 August 1942 to 25 August 1943 (‘Commander-in- 
Chief South-East’ as of 1 January 1943), marked a new turn towards ‘intensification’ 
of the war against the partisans. In his first tour of the area under his command, Léhr 
already spoke of the need not to let the enemy see any sign of weakness in the 
region.7> Then, when the notorious ‘Commando Order’ was issued, he added an 
appendix on his own initiative, specifying that it must be made absolutely clear to the 
insurgents that ‘in no circumstances’ would they escape with their lives.*7° Lohr had 
probably been induced to make this disconcerting U-turn during his latest visit to 
Fuhrer headquarters. There, on 23 September 1942, in the presence of Léhr, Kasche, 
and the Croatian head of state, the Fithrer had exclaimed so vehemently against the 
alleged lack of severity in conducting the fight against the partisans that even the 
notoriously pro-Ustasha Kasche feared that the ‘Poglavnik’, Paveli¢, might see it as a 
call for a repeat of the 1941 pogroms against the Serbs.?”7 An OKW basic order on the 
conduct of the fight against the partisans, issued on 16 December 1942, which was 
tantamount to a general pardon for all crimes committed in this theatre of war,?”8 
could only strengthen this new turn in German reprisal policy in the western Balkans. 

Paradoxically, the cycle of operations conducted in the first six months of 1943, 
which were wholly directed at the destruction of the main forces of the National 
Liberation Army (Operations WHITE I and II and Operation BLACK), was charac- 
terized both by compliance with these new directives and by failure to comply 
with them. First, there was the clause in the order for the launch of Operation 
WHITE I stipulating the systematic deportation of all civilians found in the ‘partisan 
state’ of western Bosnia. This was quietly removed on 15 January, apparently as a 


274 Divisionsbefehl zum Unternehmen “Zenica”’ (29 May 1942), BA-MA RH 26-118/27; ‘KTB 
Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia’ (21 June 1942), RW 40/30; ‘Divisionsbefehl der 718. ID’ 
(1 Jul. 1942), RH 26-118/28. 

275 ‘Aktennotiz iiber Reise OB nach Belgrad und Agram vom 28.8. bis 1.9.42’ (2 Sept. 1942), BA- 
MA RH 20-12/149. 

276 ‘Zusitze Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Siidost’ (28 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RH 19 XI/7. 

277 ‘Kasche an Staatssekretar v. Weizsicker’ (12 Oct. 1942), PA, Gesandtschaftsakten Zagreb 
R 29857. 

278 ‘Betr.: Bandenbekampfung’ (16 Dec. 1942), BA-MA RH 20-12/218. 
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result of a protest by Glaise von Horstenau.?”? As regards the capture and prefer- 
ential treatment of deserters, the commander of the German troops in Croatia gave 
orders that were diametrically opposed to Léhr’s directive of 28 October. The 
reality on the battlefield appears to have been somewhere between the two theor- 
etical scenarios. Even allowing for the fact that, at this point, the National 
Liberation Army command structures enabled the weapons of combatants who 
had been killed or wounded to be recovered, the ratio of enemy dead to recovered 
weapons at the end of the WHITE operations nevertheless suggested that there must 
have been a large number of unarmed civilians among the dead.7®° At least in some 
cases, even partisans who were captured or who deserted were shot on the spot or 
immediately after capture.7*! And, at the same time, there was the absurd situation 
of the Commander-in-Chief South-East launching an initiative to support desert- 
ing partisans, and making complete nonsense of his own directive of 28 October 
1942 in the process.78? A further glimmer of light was a directive issued by 
Paul Bader on 28 February, who took advantage of the situation in Serbia, his 
area of command, which was still quiet, to substantially reduce the number of 
hostages shot in future by specifying the circumstances in which ‘retribution’ was 
permissible.?83 

The escalation reached its peak during the large-scale Operation BLACK in 
northern Montenegro and south-eastern Bosnia. Although the troops in these 
areas were ordered to treat the local Muslim civilian population well,?84 and were 
also allowed to take both Serbian nationalist Chetniks and Communist partisans 
prisoner, the Communist partisans at least appear to have been shot automatically, 
as a general rule.?®° To prevent Tito escaping undetected from the forces that were 


279 “Privatbrief Glaise von Horstenaus an Lohr’ (4 Jan. 1943), BA-MA RH 31 III/12; 
‘Divisionsbefehl fiir Unternehmen “Weif”’ (15 Jan. 1943), BA-MA RH 26-117/5. Glaise von 
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people are shot as hostages’. 

280 For 11,915 enemy troops reported dead, there were 47 machine guns and 589 rifles. See 
‘Lagebeurteilung OB Siidost (Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. E) Marz 1943’ (1 Apr. 1943), BA-MA RH 2/683. On 
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Unternehmen “Weif$ II” und Mostar’ (26 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RH 24-15/2. 

281 See ‘Div.Kdr.-Besprechung in Sanski Most am 16.2.43, 13.00 Uhr’, BA-MA RH 26-118/33. 
These minutes contain the following, highly informative admonition to Liiters’ divisional commanders 
from their commanding general: “Deserters who have been confirmed by us and who make statements, 
have been shot, in some cases simply because they could not be returned immediately. This is 
intolerable!’ See also Die geheimen Tagesberichte, vi. 207 (6 Mar. 1943), on the shooting of captured 
partisans by 7th SS Division. 

282 On the occasion of a visit to 718th Infantry Division in the closing phase of Operation WHITE II; 
see KTB 718. ID, Abt. Ia’ (12 Mar. 1943), BA-MA RH 26-118/31. There is no mention of this in the 
war diary kept by Léhr’s own department. 

83 “Korpsbefehl des Kommandierenden Generals und Befehlshabers in Serbien’ (28 Feb. 1943), 
BA-MA RW 40/38. 

284 Except if the civilian population showed a ‘hostile attitude’, in which case they were to be dealt 
with by means of ‘ruthless and brutally harsh’ measures; see ‘Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. 
Ia, Operationsbefehl fiir den Fall “Schwarz”’ (6 May 1943), BA-MA RW 40/53. 

285 Tn the case of Ist Mountain Division, 411 of the 498 men captured were shot; see “Bericht der 1. 
Gebirgsdivision tiber den Einsatz in Montenegro’ (10 Jul. 1943), BA-MA RH2/682. 
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rapidly closing in during the final phase of the operation, Liiters even gave orders on 
10 June that all prisoners taken from then on were to be shot.?8° 

The further—and this time permanent—change in German reprisal policy is 
generally attributed to the ‘new policy’ adopted by the special envoy, Hermann 
Neubacher, who was entrusted on 24 August with the task of coordinating 
cooperation between the occupying power and all anti-Communist forces in the 
western Balkans. It culminated in a directive issued by the Commander-in-Chief 
South-East on 22 December 1943 in which, for the first time on the German side, 
the number of hostages to be shot in a given case was no longer laid down but was 
left to the discretion of the officer responsible for taking the decision.?8” However, 
Neubacher’s task was facilitated by the fact that there had already been signs of 
a turnaround in German repression policy in the weeks preceding his arrival. 
Although the driving forces behind this development cannot be identified with 
absolute certainty, there is some evidence that experience on the eastern front 
played a decisive part. An OKH directive of 1 July 1943 on the treatment of 
prisoners and deserters from the Soviet partisan movement stipulated that captured 
guerrillas were to be shot in future only if they were wearing German uniform or 
were ‘caught in the act’.288 Then, on 18 August, an OKW directive was issued 
which went so far as to specify that guerrillas were generally to be granted prisoner- 
of-war status.”®? However, this was never followed by an order putting a complete 
stop to the shooting of hostages in any form, although that would have been the 
only logical consequence of this development, since otherwise the absurd situation 
would inevitably arise in which the guilty were spared while those who were most 
probably innocent were shot. 

For the historian, the search for evidence that this directive was actually imple- 
mented in the Yugoslavian theatre during the last 18 months of the war is a thankless 
task. What is clearly documented, above all, is that in Old Serbia ‘systematic’ 
shootings of hostages were substantially reduced and, in some places, stopped 
altogether, mainly as a result of the rapprochement between the Serbian nationalist 
resistance and the German occupying power. It is much harder to determine the 
extent to which instructions to spare captured partisans or civilians found in 
the theatre of operations were actually followed at divisional and battalion level. In 
the NDH,, for example, the decline of the Croatian executive resulted, from 1943 to 
1945, in a situation in which the central direction of reprisals by the Croatian 
authorities existed on paper only. There is also evidence of German units engaging 
in spontaneous retribution as early as 1942, but such cases became increasingly 
routine in the following years, and Neubacher’s ‘new policy’ does not seem to have 


286 ‘Der Befehlshaber der deutschen Truppen in Kroatien an die 1. Geb.Div.’ (10 Jun. 1943, 
18.25), BA-MA RH 28-1/96. 

287 ‘Komm.Gen. und Befh. in Serbien, Abt. Ia, Befehl des Oberbefehlshabers Siidost zu 
Stthnemaf{nahmen’ (22 Dec. 1943), BA-MA RW 40/89. 
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Partisanen’ (1 July 1943), BA-MA RH 3/746. 

289 The original directive is no longer available, but there are frequent references to it in 
correspondence in the following months, as, e.g., in BA-MA RW 4/714b. 
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affected them particularly. Given the state of the sources, it is extremely difficult to 
form even an approximate idea of the numbers involved. Reliable data is available 
only for cases which had still had political repercussions during the war, possibly 
because they were likely to compromise collaboration with the ethnic groups con- 
cerned.” In addition, and above all, the ratio of the number of small arms seized in 
the course of an operation to the number of enemy dead is a reasonably reliable 
indication as to whether the operation in question had a military purpose or was more 
in the nature of retribution. The conclusions reached in Yugoslavia after the war by 
the ‘State Commission for the Investigation of the Crimes of the Occupants and their 
Accomplices’ can be accepted only with some reservations, in view of the Tito 
government's systematic falsification of the country’s losses during the war.7?! 

In conclusion, German reprisal policy in the territory of occupied Yugoslavia was 
marked by two relatively clear periods, followed by phases of de-escalation. It is 
noticeable, however, that in the first peak period of German repression (August 
1941 to March 1942), particularly bloodthirsty and unrealistic directives issued by 
the OKW or the Wehrmacht Commander South-East were often watered down or 
even ignored at corps and divisional level—a trend that gathered strength in 
subsequent months. Evidence of a divisional commander knowingly going beyond 
what was officially required exists only in the case of 342nd Infantry Division in 
September/October 1941. In the second peak period too (October 1942 to June 
1943), it seems that the directives of 28 October and 16 December 1942, which 
called for particularly uncompromising repression of the partisans, were actually 
implemented by the local commanders only in the first couple of months.?°? 
The first directives watering down this ‘new old’ policy were already issued during 
the WHITE operations, and the turnaround in July/August 1943 largely reversed it. 
The fact that the reversal of policy remained patchy in the war against the partisans 
west of the Drina was due mainly to the special circumstances obtaining in the 
Bosnian theatre of war. In that area, unlike Serbia, a war constantly spilling over 
into genocide had been raging since June 1941. Isolated attempts at de-escalation 
on the German or Yugoslavian side had been too brief, or too closely tied to a 
specific objective (the exchange of prisoners), to permanently halt the forces 
unleashed by the murderous policy of the Ustasha. 

Thus, the observer is presented with a picture of the last year and a half of the 
war in embattled Yugoslavia that is full of contradictions. On the one hand, there 
are troops who, under the pressure of years of local genocidal ethnic conflict, appear 


290 See, e.g., ‘Gediachtnisnotiz (auszugsweise) iiber meine Besprechung mit Nedi¢ am 19.10.1942’ 
(20 Oct. 1942), BA-MA RW 40/93; ‘Aktennotiz iiber die Besprechung des Reichsfiihrers SS mit SS- 
Obergruppenfiihrer Phleps am 28.7.1943’, BA, NS 19/1434; Glaise von Horstenau, Ein General im 
Zwielicht, 396 (May 1944); “Kasche an Auswartiges Amt’ (9 and 16 Apr. 1944), PA, Inland Ig 401, 
2824. 

291 The number of Yugoslavs who died in the war was rounded up to 1,706,000 by the new 
government, for reasons of domestic and foreign policy (real figure: approx. 1,015,000). A summary of 
the current state of research on the subject is found in Tomasevich, War and Revolution, ii. 718-50. 

292 See, e.g. the orders on the shooting of civilians found in intervening territory in 
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to have abandoned all restraints. In addition to the killing of National Liberation 
Army prisoners, offences against property that cannot, with the best will in the 
world, be attributed to any conceivable form of retribution appear to have become 
commonplace.*93 Remarks such as Glaise von Horstenau’s observation, that in the 
fifth year of the war it had become normal for troops, ‘among other things, to obey 
even Fiihrer orders only to a limited extent’,?°* as well as excesses such as those 
committed at Otok (28 March 1944), point to a process of escalation at company 
and battalion level that seems to have been beyond senior commanders’ ability to 
control. But, at the same time, reports have survived from which it can be 
concluded that, by the autumn of 1943, bringing prisoners back and accommo- 
dating them had become quite normal and was no longer exceptional.??° There are 
even documented cases of bedridden patients being moved from partisan field 
hospitals and given further treatment in German establishments.??° Whereas 
during the first year and a half of the war basic orders issued at army group or 
army high command level were surprisingly often watered down at corps and 
divisional level by officers acting on their own initiative, this practice appears to 
have shifted downwards by several levels of command between 1943 and 1945. It 
seems to have been regimental and battalion commanders of long-serving “Balkan 
units’, in particular, who were now often prepared to disobey orders that seemed to 
them to make little sense. Unlike the early years, when this creative disobedience 
was effective in putting a damper on the existing processes of escalation, it now had 
the opposite effect. 


7. CONCLUSION 


Whereas, until the summer of 1944, the German command in Old Serbia suc- 
ceeded in holding, at relatively little cost, a state where most of the population was 
hostile,2°” the German-Italian occupation policy in the independent state of 
Croatia was a complete fiasco, the worst in the whole of occupied Europe. From 
a relatively promising start, with most ethnic groups (Croat and Muslim) prepared 
to give German rule the benefit of the doubt on the basis of their past experience of 
life under the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, by the turn of 1941/2, at the very 
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latest, a situation had arisen in which the radical fascists of the Ustasha party had 
irrevocably turned large sections of their own people against them with their partly 
implemented and partly failed programme of ‘ethnic cleansing’, and had forcibly 
provoked the formation of various resistance movements which enjoyed both 
historical and topographical advantages. Most of the responsibility for this avoid- 
able catastrophe undoubtedly lay with the Italian command authorities, at whose 
insistence overall control of the new state of Greater Croatia had been transferred to 
Ante Paveli¢é and his Ustasha party in April 1941. Mussolini’s continued support 
for his man in Zagreb during 1942 and 1943 shows the price that Rome was 
prepared to make Croats pay in order for it to hold on to what had by now become 
a wholly undermined ‘hegemony’ in the western Balkans. 

The fact that the consequences of this situation for German conduct of the war 
were relatively easily absorbed was due more to chance than to the perspicacity of 
the German high command. From 1942 on, the resistance succeeded in substan- 
tially reducing and, in some cases, even completely preventing the exploitation 
of most of the mineral resources that were important for German armaments 
(particularly bauxite, low-phosphorus iron ore, copper, and chromium). This 
could have had decisive military consequences, most of all in the case of chromium. 
However, that crucial metal happened to be mined in Macedonia, an area which, 
because of the ethnic mix of the inhabitants, had become involved in the fight 
against the occupants only at a very late stage. The result was that German 
chromium mining was still at record levels in 1944.798 

The element of chance also played an important part with regard to the strategic 
threat posed by the existence of a large insurgent area on the southern edge of 
‘fortress Europe’. Thus, with the best will in the world, the OKW could not have 
foreseen that first the western Allies (from July/August 1943) and then the Soviet 
Union (from October/November 1944) would spurn the operational possibilities 
offered by an invasion of the NDH State in favour of other options. It was only in 
the choice of troops to defend this secondary theatre of war that the professionalism 
of the German staffs helped to keep the consequences for the conduct of the war as 
a whole to a minimum. Apart from training units and local formations for which no 
sensible use could have been found in most of the other theatres of war, they were 
mostly foreign volunteers, whose training and/or national characteristics meant that 
there were problems about using them against the western Allies (SS Brigade 
‘Nederland’, Croatian legionnaire divisions, Russian Corps) or against both the 
western Allies and the Soviet Union (1st Cossack Division, 13th SS Division). This 
helped to keep the number of divisions withdrawn from the fronts in Russia, Italy, 
and north-western Europe within tolerable limits for the purposes of the German 
conduct of the war as a whole.??? 


298 A more detailed account of the procedure adopted by the occupants in exploiting occupied 
Yugoslavia, and the long-term effects on the national economy, is to be found in Tomasevich, War and 
Revolution, ii. 611-717. For an analysis that takes account of the National Liberation Army’s attempts 
to stop this process, see Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 555-68. 

299 The number of German units confined to this theatre of war by the need to combat the 
National Liberation Army has been hotly debated for more than 50 years in the British and American 
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Despite this damage limitation, the final assessment of the German war in 
Yugoslavia is that a bloody campaign, accompanied by numberless genocidal 
excesses, could probably have been avoided, at least at that level of intensity. For 
that to have happened, however, the German authorities in the area who had been 
in a position to gain a picture of the crimes committed by the Ustasha and who had 
reasonably regular access to the top political leadership—namely Edmund Glaise 
von Horstenau, Walter Kuntze, Alexander Lohr, Maximilian von Weichs, and 
Lothar Rendulic—would have had to insist in 1942/3 that Hitler get rid of the 
Paveli¢ government, and to have threatened to resign unless he did so. 


Appendix: Yugoslavian Resistance and 
Collaboration Armed Formations 


CHETNIKS, FROM THE WORD CETA (BAND) 


Serbian nationalist monarchist guerrillas in the centuries-old tradition of resistance to the 
Ottomans. Except for those in Old Serbia, they were primarily engaged in fighting the 
Communist partisans from 1941 on. Odredi (detachments) of various strengths formed 
spontaneously in Serbia, Montenegro, and the NDH in the summer of 1941, and it was 
quite common in the early stages for them to act in concert with Communist or 
Communist-influenced elements. The two movements drifted apart between November 
1941 and April 1942, and most Chetnik leaders chose to join Draza Mihailovié. At the same 
time, most Chetnik units appeared to be prepared to collaborate with Italian and—to a lesser 
extent-German occupying forces. Mihailovié periodically attempted to get the units, often 
only nominally under his command, to agree on joint action against the Axis powers. These 
attempts came to nothing because the civil war in Serbia took priority, the large-scale Allied 
landing failed to materialize, and, from the middle of 1943 on, he lacked the necessary 
military strength. The president of the traditional pre-war Chetnik movement, First World 
War veteran Kosta Pedcanac, was the first Chetnik leader to call for collaboration with the 
German occupying power in August 1941. Although he was a potential rival of Mihailovié 
at the time, his position was largely undermined by German distrust, and by the Bulgarian 
occupation of his home region around Prokuplje (January 1942). 


literature. According to the author’s estimates, not counting the units that would have been needed in 
any case for defence purposes in the event of invasion, six more average-strength divisions were needed 
for the period January to June 1943 (Operations WHITE and BLACK), five more average-to-low-strength 
divisions for the period July 1943 to September/October 1944 (Soviet—Bulgarian invasion of eastern 
Yugoslavia), and three more high-strength divisions for the cycle of large-scale operations (winter 1943/ 
4). See Schmider, “Wehrmacht’s Yugoslav Quagmire’, 14-24. 
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CHETNIKS, ILLEGAL 


(a) In Old Serbia, there were relatively few Chetniks operating illegally between the end of 
1941 and the beginning of 1943, because Mihailovi¢ was given the opportunity to employ 
most of the legal Chetniks as a cadre to prepare a major uprising on the approach of the 
Allied armies. Forced by the disbandment of these units, and favoured by the Serbian 
government’s gradual surrender of remote regions from the spring of 1943 on, Mihailovi¢ 
set about forming a force comprising a large number of ‘standing’ units without, however, 
abandoning the basic principle of mobilization only in case of need (in the event of an 
Allied landing or a National Liberation Army invasion). Although, in the late summer of 
1943, some Chetnik leaders began to substantially increase their attacks on collaborators, 
Bulgarians, and Germans, Mihailovi¢ was increasingly obliged to join the occupying forces 
in combating three invasions by the National Liberation Army (October/November 1943, 
March/April 1944, and August/September 1944). Maximum actual strength: approx. 
25,000 (August 1944),3°° although most of the men were no match for the partisans. 


(b) In the NDH and Montenegro: resulting from growing divisions in Croatia and 
Montenegro, which began at the end of 1941 and culminated in a split between guerrillas 
loyal to the king on the one side and Communist (or Communist-led) guerrillas on the 
other. Most of the Chetnik groups in mid-1942 had every reason to think they were 
winning the civil war in Serbia. In 1942/3, in numbers alone, they constituted the most 
powerful force that Draza Mihailovié was ever to have at his disposal. However, there were 
problems arising from the wide political and regional differences between these units, the 
wavering loyalty of many of their leaders, and the fact that this made it virtually impossible 
to reach any firm conclusion about their military potential. Despite receiving more than 
adequate supplies of weapons from the Italian side, the main units led by Pavle Djurigic and 
Bajo Stanisic suffered a series of disastrous defeats in combat with the National Liberation 
Army between March and May 1943, so that the survivors, from a position of weakness, 
were obliged to serve in the 2nd Armoured Army as auxiliaries after 8 September 1943. 
Maximum actual strength: over 30,000 (January 1943).3°! 


CHETNIKS, LEGAL 


(a) In Old Serbia: Chetnik detachments deployed by the German occupying power as 
auxiliary gendarmerie from October 1941 to March 1943. Although most of these units 
belonged to the wide following of the loyalist Chetnik leader Kosta Pe¢anac, indications (in 
decoded Mihailovié radio communications) of increasing infiltration of these units by the 
Mihailovi¢ movement prompted the commanding general in Belgrade to disband the bulk 


300 “Mappe Vortrag des OB, Gen.Feldm. Frhr von Weichs, beim Fithrer am 22.8.1944. 
Vermutliche Starken der D.M. [Mihailovic]-Verbande (oD.), festgehaltene Schatzung des 
Militarbefehlshabers Siidost’ BA-MA RH 19 XI/31. Although there may have been a certain 
tendency to round the figures up in this case (Weichs was particularly concerned to emphasize the 
strength of the Mihailovi¢é organization in his report to Fiihrer headquarters), it should be remembered 
that the collaboration between “Old Serbian’ Chetniks and the occupying power, which had started in 
October 1943, had given the German staffs a unique insight into the military structures of the 
monarchist resistance east of the Drina. 

301 19,000 in the NDH and 15,000 in Montenegro, according to Italian estimates. See Kasche to 
Foreign Ministry, 11 Jan. 1943, BA-Mam RH 31 iii/7. 
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of them in the autumn of 1942. Some of the men were deployed again in the ranks of the 
Serbian State Guard. Maximum actual strength: 13,400 (May 1942).3° 


(b) MVAC. Anti-Communist, mostly Serbian nationalist, auxiliary troops formed by the 
Italian 2nd Army in the spring of 1942. Unlike the illegal Chetniks in the NDH State, they 
were attached to specific Italian divisions or command headquarters, from which they 
received not only arms, ammunition, and food supplies but also rudimentary uniforms. 
Their contacts with the Mihailovi¢ organization were so advanced that it appeared highly 
doubtful that they would be loyal to the Italian occupying power in the event of a large-scale 
Allied landing. An estimate of their actual strength is problematic owing to the indiscrim- 
inate use of the MVAC acronym by various Italian agencies. 


GENDARMERIE, GERMAN-CROATIAN 


The attempt, following the WHITE cycle of operations (March/April 1943), to permanently 
secure territory recaptured from the National Liberation Army by deploying gendarmerie 
with German cadres was the first German attempt to prevent a repetition of the experiences 
following Operation Trio I/II in 1942 (when returning Serbs were terrorized and robbed by 
Croatian gendarmerie) by depriving the Croatian executive of some of its powers. Since the 
assembly phase did not begin until the WHITE operations had been concluded, and since 
mustering Reich German and ethnic German police cadres>°> and Croatian rank-and-file>4 
took an unexpectedly long time, the new unit was mainly deployed not in west Bosnia—as 
originally planned—but in the Slavonian region of northern Croatia, where there were fewer 
partisans to be reckoned with. Contrary to the original task assignment, the gendarmerie was 
increasingly obliged, owing to increasing enemy pressure, to engage with the National 
Liberation Army not as security forces at village level but as a compact unit. Total strength 
in December 1944: almost 15,000, all deployed as a divisional unit on the Syrmian front. 


CROATIAN TERRITORIAL ARMY (DOMOBRANI]) 


A regular army of the NDH. Barely out of the cradle, the territorial army, whose members 
were known as Domobrani, played a decisive part in checking the first wave of the uprising 
in the late summer/autumn of 1941. A structure gradually emerged in the course of these 
operations, in which brigades comprising three to six infantry battalions were preferred to 
regiments. Divisional- and corps-level command structures played a diminishing role at 
operational level from month to month, because the nature of the partisan movement they 
were fighting made it necessary to split up the available formations, and the overall conduct 


302 “Komm.Gen. u. Befh. in Serbien an W.B. Siidost’, 1 Dec. 1942, BAMA RW 40/36. There 
were only 3,800 men still under arms on 1 December 1942. 

303 The plan specified 5,000 but only 250 were available on 5 April 1943: see ‘H.Gr. F, KTB Abt. 
la’, 5 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 VII/7. 

304 See ‘Aktenvermerk zur Besprechung des Deutschen Bevollmachtigten Generals mit 
Brigadefiihrer Kammerhofer in Esseg am 21.6.1943’ (n.d.), BA-MA RH 31/III/9, according to 
which the new gendarmerie numbered only 2,300 ethnic Germans and 2,069 Croats after more 
than three months. See also the statement by the Reich Leader SS to the C-in-C South-East during a 
short visit to Zagreb on 5 May, reported to the Foreign Ministry by Kasche on 5 May 1943 and 
reproduced in PA, StS Kroatien, iv. 693, that “deployment of the Kammerhofer police was not 
expected to have an impact for at least six months’. 
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of operations was, more and more often, taken over by the Germans or Italians. This trend 
continued in the course of 1942 and 1943, until the final reorganization of the territorial 
army, which began with a politically motivated amalgamation of the Domobrani and the 
Ustasha (20 November 1944), re-established the role of the division, at least on paper. In 
the following years the operational effectiveness of the Domobrani was reduced by an 
increasingly widespread collapse of morale, caused mainly by the rift between the Paveli¢ 
regime and its aims, on the one hand, and the majority of Croats, on the other. German 
attempts to counteract this development by taking an ever-increasing part in the command 
and training of the Croatian army were only partly successful (notably, in the case of five 
mountain brigades established with German assistance in March/April 1942). From the 
turn of 1942/3 it could no longer be denied that most territorial army units could now be 
deployed with some prospect of success only to defend the narrow confines of their 
homeland against adversaries in the Yugoslavian civil war. The clearest evidence of this 
development was not so much desertions to the partisans as engagements which, in many 
cases, did not even amount to a pretence at combat, and which repeatedly enabled the 
National Liberation Army to replenish its stocks of arms and ammunition at very little 
cost. However, this experience did not prevent Tito from wreaking bloody revenge on 
Domobrani who, despite repeated calls to desert, remained on the side of the Paveli¢ regime 
until the end of the war. 


LEGIONNAIRE DIVISIONS, GERMAN-CROATIAN 


Two-part infantry divisions of the German Wehrmacht, manned by Croatians with German 
cadres (planned target strength 10,000 to 12,000).°° Identical in conception to the 
Croatian infantry regiment defeated at Stalingrad, the first legionnaire division (Croatian 
369th Infantry Division), which was originally still intended for service on the eastern front, 
was instead deployed at home from January 1943. The inclusion of Croatian conscripts in 
German command, disciplinary, and supply structures was, in the end, simply an attempt to 
protect the troops, if possible, from the demoralizing realities of their martyred homeland 
and the regime they served. As was only to be expected, this attempt—especially given the 
general course of the war—could work only for a limited time. The two divisions that 
followed after the Croatian 369th Infantry Division (the Croatian 373rd Infantry Division 
in July 1943 and the Croatian 392nd Infantry Division in January 1944) were already 
markedly less operational. From June 1944 on, the German authorities even began to stop 
Croatian troops taking any leave, for fear of desertions. Then, from the end of September 
1944, all three divisions were shattered by mutinies and mass desertions, reducing them to 
combat groups approximately two battalions strong, half of which consisted of German cadres. 
The formation and deployment of the Bosnian Muslim 13th SS Division (“Handschar’) 


305 By far the most detailed breakdown of the Croatian armed forces (Ustasha and territorial army) 
at the present time exists only in electronic form: <www.axishistory.com>. Its publication in book form 
is a desideratum of the first order. 

306 The actual strength of the (Croatian) 373rd Inf.Div. still being assembled at the beginning of 
March 1943 was 9,079. See ‘Aktenvermerk iiber eine Besprechung Déllersheim’, 8 Mar. 1943, 
BA-MA RH 31 III/9. 
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followed the same course, but in this case less was achieved at greater cost because of the 
relatively short period of deployment (March to October 1944). 


MIHAILOVIC MOVEMENT 


Umbrella organization of the Serbian nationalist resistance, under the command of Draza 
Mihailovi¢, a colonel in the royal army and (as from January 1942) Yugoslavian minister 
of war. Most of the Chetnik units outside Serbia had been formed in 1941 without 
Mihailovié’s involvement, so his powers of command were subject to substantial limitations. 
Only in eastern Herzegovina and the neighbouring state of Montenegro did Mihailovi¢ have 
both a high military potential and largely unchallenged political powers of command 
between May 1942 and May 1943. 


ODRED (DETACHMENT) 


Yugoslav term for a guerrilla unit of unspecified size attached to a particular geographical 
region, whose strength depended on local framework conditions (such as harvest time and 
winter weather). Efforts to expand this concept of guerrilla warfare, which was based on 
centuries-old tradition, by establishing major formations of fixed size were pursued by the 
partisans with much greater consistency and success than by their Serbian nationalist 
opponents in the civil war. 


PARTISANS, AS FROM 19 NOVEMBER 1942 
NATIONAL LIBERATION ARMY 


Armed wing of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia (CPY). At the outbreak of the first 
battles against the occupant in June/July 1941, the CPY was in an exceptionally favourable 
position. The collapse of the defeated kingdom, the partition of the country, the Ustasha 
genocide, and the uprisings against foreign occupation in Serbia and Montenegro favoured 
by historical tradition together opened the prospect of establishing a Stalinist Soviet 
dictatorship on the ruins of the old Yugoslavia. Where the small number of CPY mem- 
bers3°7 precluded the formation of exclusively Communist guerrilla detachments, the party 
leaders endeavoured to take over the existing detachments by infiltrating or eliminating the 
command apparatus. These methods, and the premature imposition of some of their long- 
term social and political objectives in areas liberated by the CPY, provoked a backlash, with 
the result that by May/June 1942 the most important Communist sphere of power in 
eastern Bosnia, Montenegro, and Herzegovina had largely collapsed, and an approximately 
5,000-strong vanguard had hastily withdrawn to western Bosnia. The almost simultaneous 
surrender of this area by the Italian 2nd Army, and the relatively long period (six months) 
that elapsed before the Axis powers’ next major operation, enabled Tito to make a fresh 
political start and to form a regular army, based on 1,000-strong brigades which, unlike the 
odredi, were not tied to a specific area. This, together with a command structure which, 


307 According to Redzic, Bosnia and Herzegovina in the Second World War, 201, the CPY had about 
12,000 members in Yugoslavia in July 1941, only 830 of whom were in what was to be the main 
theatre of war, Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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unlike that of the Mihailovi¢ organization, was based clearly on the principle of command- 
and-obey, enabled the partisans to defeat and destroy even numerically superior enemy 
forces in 1943, in the decisive battles of the civil war. Despite the CPY’s political claim to 
speak for all Yugoslav ethnic groups, Serbs and Montenegrins were distinctly over- 
represented in the partisans’ ranks before 1944. Maximum actual strength before the 
capture of eastern Yugoslavia in the autumn of 1944: almost 300,000 (late autumn 
1943), although this figure was put forward mainly by historians and journalists close to 
the partisans’ cause, so it is probably on the high side.3°° 


RUSSIAN CORPS (RSK) 


Volunteer formation raised by the White Russian community in Belgrade at the height of 
the Serbian uprising and placed at the disposal of the Nedi¢é government, initially to protect 
economically important industrial installations (original title: Russian Factory Protection 
Corps). Much more reliable than the Serbian State Guard, the RSK had to contend with an 
age-related problem, since most of its men were veterans of the Russian Civil War 
(1918-21). Moves in 1943 to enlist Soviet prisoners of war or Russian exiles living in 
Romania as supplementary forces, although very promising, had to be abandoned under 
pressure from the Reich Leader SS. Maximum actual strength: 11,118 (August 1944).3°° 


SERBIAN STATE GUARD (SSW) 


Old Serbian gendarmerie formation which was the Serbian government’s most important 
executive organ in 1942/3. For the occupying forces it was a doubtful tool, in that, from the 
middle of 1943 at the latest, it was influenced and infiltrated by the Mihailovi¢ organization 
to such an extent that its reliability was of noteworthy proportions only in operations against 
Communist partisans. In phases of open confrontation between Mihailovi¢ and the occu- 
pying power (e.g. in September 1943), the SSW could be regularly crippled by rapidly 
mounting desertions. It was under the command of the senior SS and police leader August 
Meyszner from April 1942 on, and it is conceivable, though difficult to prove, that his open 
Slavophobia accelerated the process of desertion. Maximum actual strength: almost 15,000 


(turn of 1943/4).31° 


SERBIAN VOLUNTEER CORPS (SFK) 


Political militia which emerged from the fascist “Zbor’ movement during the Serbian 
uprising and offered its services to the occupants in the fight against the insurgents. 
Although the SFK was not a large force (about 2,500 in 1941), and although it was initially 
neglected by the Nedié government in favour of more ‘traditional’ anti-Communists, the 


308 Most recently in Redzic, Bosnia and Herzegovina in the Second World War, 227. See also Diilas, 
Wartime, 374-5. 

309 Militarbefehlshaber Siidost 1a, ‘Gegeniiberstellung der Feindstarken und der eigenen 
einsatzfahigen Krafte im serbischen Raum’, 21 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 XI/31. 

310 ‘Militarbefehlshaber Siidost, Chef des Generalstabes an den Herrn Chef des Generalstabes der 
H.GR. F’, 19 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RW 40/84. 
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volunteers soon proved to be by far the strongest fighting force among the Old Serbian 
collaborators. Despite their primarily anti-Communist orientation, they also showed great 
commitment in combat against the Serbian nationalist guerrillas, who regarded them for a 
time as opponents in the civil war. This singular commitment to the occupying power ought 
to have prompted a move to combine the demobilization of clearly suspect Serbian troops 
(SSW, legal Chetniks) with systematic consolidation of the SFK. Lack of imagination, and 
an almost pathological distrust of the Serbian nation, even among Wehrmacht officers who 
had no prior prejudices in this connection (based on the prevalent Slavophobia or on close 
connections with the NSDAP), meant that such action was taken only at a point (December 
1943) when, as a result of the course of the war, Serbian willingness to collaborate had 
distinctly waned. German observers nevertheless considered that the volunteers’ contribu- 
tion to the defence during the National Liberation Army’s second invasion of Old Serbia 
(March/April 1944) was more substantial than that of the German and Bulgarian units 
involved. Maximum actual strength: 9,886 (August 1944).?!! 


USTASHA 


Croatian militia of the NDH State party, more or less comparable in its own eyes to the 
German Waffen SS. Initially a relatively small force (15,000 in November 1941), it was 
established as the ‘political’ army of the Croatian state following rapid expansion which 
resulted in the formation of 23 battalions between August 1941 and April 1942, followed by 
the creation of the first five brigades. As a result of its close connection with the new state, 
the Ustasha soon proved to be the only noteworthy support for the Pavelié regime in its 
1941 deportation and destruction campaigns against the Serbian population. In addition to 
substantial privileges as compared with the regular (territorial) army, this was apparent above 
all in its steady growth, its takeover of other armed state formations (assumption of 
command of the Croatian gendarmerie on 26 June 1942), and, in the second half of the 
war, its increasing actual strength compared with that of the army (September 1943: 
Ustasha 28,500, territorial army 124,000; December 1944: Ustasha 76,000, territorial 
army 70,000).3!? A particular problem, from the German point of view, was that in most 
Ustasha units—unlike the SS—radical political views were translated into greater operational 
capability and military efficiency only to a limited extent. The few exceptions to this rule 
(e.g. the “Black Legion’ and the Ante Paveli¢é Bodyguard Division) were by no means 
sufficient to make up for the political damage caused by the mere existence of the militia. 


311 Militarbefehlshaber Siidost, ‘Gegeniiberstellung der Feindstarken und der eigenen 
einsatzfahigen Krafte im Serbischen Raum’, 21 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 XI/31. 
312 Tomasevich, War and Revolution, ii. 423-4; Schmider, Partisanenkrieg in Jugoslawien, 588. 


Ill. The Withdrawal from Greece 


Klaus Schénherr 


On 23 August 1944 the German—Romanian defence in Moldavia and Bessarabia 
collapsed. This event had a shattering effect on the Wehrmacht’s military position 
throughout south-eastern Europe. There was now almost nothing to prevent the 
Red Army from pressing forward into northern Yugoslavia. The German troops in 
the south of the Balkan peninsula were in danger of being cut off. This applied 
particularly to Army Group E, which in the late summer of 1944 had 300,000 men 
deployed in Greece, on the Ionian and Aegean islands, and on Crete. 

In September 1943 the army group—consisting of three corps, the Fortress 
Crete garrison, and Assault Division ‘Rhodos’-—had been obliged to assume 
responsibility for the security of occupied Greece when, following Italy’s capitula- 
tion, control of the occupation passed almost completely into German hands. The 
army group’s resources were sufficient only to protect the coastal strips against 
enemy landings and to monitor regions of economic and strategic importance. 
As in Yugoslavia, the situation in Greece was determined by resistance groups 
established mainly in the interior of the country. Thus, the Communist-controlled 
Greek People’s Liberation Army (ELAS) held political sway in Boeotia, Epirus, and 
the Peloponnese, virtually unhampered by the Germans. In addition to the 20,000 
Communist partisans, some 8,000 nationalist-monarchist insurgents of the 
National Democratic Greek League (EDES) were fighting the occupants in 
north-western Greece. However, the combat strength of the resistance groups 
was absorbed by mutual rivalry, so that by the summer of 1944 the Wehrmacht 
was essentially master of the situation.! 

The resistance groups could become a considerable threat to the German forces 
if, in the event of a withdrawal, the army group was obliged to reduce its strength in 
the occupied territory. However, the situation in Yugoslavia was much more 
dangerous, because by the middle of 1944 the People’s Liberation Army was strong 
enough to cause serious and, above all, lasting damage to Army Group E’s rear 
communication lines.2 The only effective transport route from Thessaloniki to 
Belgrade via Nis—the army group’s lifeline, essential for any withdrawal 
movement—was particularly exposed to sabotage. The situation in the southern 


| KTB OKW, iv/1, 665-70, 677-80. 
? For details, see Part VI, Chapter II of the present volume. 
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section of the eastern front could also become a source of enormous danger to the 
German troops in Greece. For if Romania and Bulgaria were to leave the Axis 
coalition as a result of military developments, the Balkan peninsula would be left 
almost completely unprotected against the Soviet advance. In those circumstances 
Army Group E, under its commander-in-chief, Col.-Gen. Alexander Léhr, had to 
make all necessary preparations to avoid being cut off in the south of the Balkan 
peninsula. 


1. THE WITHDRAWAL MOVEMENT IN GREECE 


When the southern section of the eastern front collapsed in the second half of 
August 1944, there were eight German divisions and five fortress brigades in 
Greece, south of the Corfu—Thessaloniki line, the strongest forces being stationed 
on Crete and the Aegean islands. In view of the critical situation on the eastern 
front, the high command in Thessaloniki was prompted to make plans for a 
possible withdrawal from Greece. It was proposed to allow about three months for 
the operation. Although the occupation of Crete, the Aegean islands, and the 
Peloponnese was of little operational importance, Hitler had so far refused to permit 
any change in the status quo. After the fiasco in Romania, the Commander-in-Chief 
South-East considered it necessary to issue an order on 29 August 1944 instructing 
Army Group E to defend the south-eastern area.? Pursuant to that order, combat 
units and command staffs were to start moving out of the Greek islands in the 
strictest secrecy, and preparations were to be made to evacuate the mainland.* The 
order did not involve any radical change in the army group’s situation, as it had 
already started making the necessary preparations to withdraw at the end of August, 
insofar as they could be concealed from the OKW.° However, the dramatic 
deterioration in the situation east of Belgrade and on the Bulgarian—Serbian border 
required substantial forces to be moved to that area immediately.° 

On 26 August the Commander-in-Chief South-East had already ordered 4th SS 
Police Armoured Infantry Division to move from north-western Greece to the 
Skopje area.” At the end of August the troops in the Romanian—Bulgarian area of 
operations were facing a fiasco. So, on 3 September, the commander-in-chief 
decided to withdraw 11th Luftwaffe Field Division from the Athens region and 
deploy it as a safety measure on the eastern border of Macedonia.® At this point 
there were still 34,000 German troops on Crete, and more than 23,000 on the 


3 OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 0217/44 g.Kdos. Chefs., 29 Aug. 1944, ‘Befehl fiir die 
Verteidigung des Siidostraums Nr. 7’, BA-MA RH 19 XI/28, fos. 50-1. 

4 KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, No. 3, i. 870-2 (29 Aug. 1944), ii. 885-6 (1 Sept. 1944), BA-MA RH 
19 VII/25, fos. 240-2; RH 19 VII/26, fos. 3-4; Schmidt-Richberg, Der Endkampf, 26. 

> KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ii. 870-2 (29 Aug.1944), BA-MA RH 19 VII/25, fos. 240-2. 

© The units in question were 4th SS Pol.Armd.Inf.Div., 18th Pol.Rgt., 117th Lt.InfDiv., parts of 
XXI Mtn.A.C. 

7 KTB OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 3, 252 (26 Aug.1944), BAMA RH 19 XI/14, fo. 251. 

8 Tbid. 292 (3 Sept.1944), BA-MA RH 19 X1/14, fo. 291. 
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islands in the Dodecanese.? Despite the precarious situation on the southern 
section of the eastern front, it was not until 6 September that Hitler took the 
decision to move as many units as possible from the islands to the mainland.!° As it 
had become clear in the first half of 1944 that the superiority of the British navy in 
the eastern Mediterranean more or less precluded any possibility of moving them 
out by sea, the bulk of the German units had to be evacuated by air, and almost all 
the heavy military equipment was left behind on the islands. Although the with- 
drawal had already started on 28 August, when parts of 22nd Infantry Division 
were moved out of Crete, the operation proper only got going at the beginning of 
September, reaching its climax in the middle of the month, when 100 transport 
aircraft a day were engaged in the evacuation.!! Hitler finally approved the 
complete evacuation of the Greek islands only in mid-September.!* The daily 
transport capacity diminished after that point, owing to Allied air superiority and 
the need to fly the evacuated units as far as Thessaloniki or even to the Belgrade 
area. Nevertheless, by the end of October some 2,050 missions had successfully 
transported almost 31,000 men and 1,000 tonnes of equipment to the mainland. !4 
The evacuation of the Greek islands had to be halted on 30 October, when Army 
Group E abandoned the Thessaloniki region. There were still 11,800 German 
troops and 4,750 Italian troops on Crete, and they formed a hedgehog position in 
the Chania area, which they continued to defend until the capitulation on 8 May 
1945. In the eastern Aegean it was impossible to evacuate Rhodes, Leros, and Kos 
completely. About 11,200 German and 5,500 Italian troops were left behind on 
those islands. 4 

Along with the evacuation of the Greek islands, the withdrawal on the mainland 
started according to plan at the beginning of September. 41st Fortress Division in 
the Peloponnese moved northwards in stages, and a strong bridgehead was estab- 
lished in the Corinth area. This served both as a rear assembly zone for the 
retreating land forces and as protection for southern Greece. Thanks to the secret 
preparations, the evacuation of the Peloponnese was completed without much 
difficulty by 21 September, in four stages. !° 

To prevent any threat to a speedy withdrawal, Army Group E felt it necessary to 
establish a strong defensive position at Antirion, in order to defend south-western 
Greece and the Gulf of Corinth. Moreover, Bulgaria’s entry into the war on 
8 September on the side of the Allies forced the army group not only to evacuate 
Greece immediately but also to protect the open flank in south-eastern Macedonia, 
and ‘cooperation’ between Bulgarian and Soviet troops to drive the German enemy 


° Hiimmelchen, “Balkanraumung 1944’, 574. There were also about 6,500 Italian paramilitary 
auxiliaries on Crete, and nearly 7,350 troops on the Aegean islands. 

10 OKW/WESt No. 773259/44 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 Sept. 1944, KTB OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, 
No. 3, i. 311 (7 Sept. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14, fo. 310. 

"_ KTB OKW, iv/1, 714. 

12 OKW/WEFESt No. 773391/44 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Sept. 1944, KTB OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. 
Ta, No. 3, i. 345 (15 Sept. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14, fo. 344. 

13 Hiimmelchen, ‘Balkanraumung 1944’, 576. 

14 FS OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 5924/44 g.Kdos., 31 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 X1/33, fo. 19. 

1S KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, No. 3, ii. 987 (21 Sept. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 VII/26, fo. 105. 
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out of the Balkans was one of the issues ‘discussed’ in the Bulgarian—Soviet 
armistice negotiations on 10 September.!° 

On 13 September the 3rd Ukrainian Front chief of staff, General Sergei 
Semyonovich Biryuzov, was sent to Sofia to prepare the Bulgarian forces for the 
offensive against the Wehrmacht. Then, only three days later, Marshal Fedor 
Ivanovich Tolbukhin assumed operational command of the Bulgarian army. The 
operation against the German defensive front on Bulgaria’s western border was not 
launched until 21 September, an earlier start having been prevented by a substantial 
restructuring of the Bulgarian forces—in particular, a ‘purge’ of the officer corps to 
suit the new masters. The aim of the Bulgarian—Soviet forces in this offensive, 
whose point of main effort was directed against the southern section of the 
Macedonian front, was to break the important Thessaloniki-Skopje—Nis 
connection—the potential weak link in any German withdrawal to Yugoslavia— 
so that Army Group E would be cut off in Greece. Despite their superior strength, 
however, the Bulgarians failed to achieve any decisive successes initially, because the 
loss of tactical commanders prevented effective deployment of the operational 
forces.!7 22nd Infantry Division and 11th Luftwaffe Field Division held out against 
the enemy offensive until the end of the month, without losing much ground. 

During the last ten days of September 3rd Ukrainian Front HQ, on the Stavka’s 
instructions, worked out the plan for Operation BELGRADE. The operation, to be 
launched in mid-October, was designed as a coordinated offensive by Soviet, 
Yugoslav, and Bulgarian troops, aimed at liberating Belgrade and attacking Army 
Group E’s withdrawal routes to prevent the enemy forces from leaving Greece.!8 
The Commander-in-Chief South-East already had information about an impend- 
ing large-scale Soviet offensive at the end of September, and Field Marshal Max- 
imilian von Weichs had repeatedly asked the OKW to decide on the measures it 
planned to take in Greece. On 3 October the OKW finally issued the order to 
evacuate Greece, southern Albania, and southern Macedonia.!? The high com- 
mand in Thessaloniki was given the task of moving the forces under its command 
as quickly as possible north of the Scutari-Skopje—Klisura line.?° According to 
Weichs’ instructions, the evacuation was to start ‘on 10 Oct. 1944 [...] and was 
not to include full withdrawal of the forces occupying the islands’.?! 

The Wehrmacht forces still in Greek territory at the end of September were XXII 
Mountain Corps,” securing the area west of the Pindus mountains, and LXVIII 
Army Corps,” on the east coast between Corinth and Thessaloniki. The with- 
drawal movement started promptly in the first days of October. LXVHI Corps 
dismantled the Corinth bridgehead and gradually evacuated the Athens—Piraeus 
area. On 12 October the last German units left the Greek capital, which had 


Ratschew, ‘Bulgarien’, 106. 17 Tbid. 105-10. 
18 Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges 1939-1945, ix. 215. 19 KTB OKW, iv/1, 720. 
20 KTB OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 3, 420 (3 Oct.1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14, fo. 419. 
21 Thid. 
22 At the end of September, 104th Lt.Inf.Div., 966th and 1017th Frt.Brig. were under the 
command of XXII Mtn.A.C. 
23 LXVIII A.C. included 133rd Frt.Div., 41st Frt.Div. and various combat groups. 
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already been declared an ‘open city’ on 10 October.?4 The first British units 
reached Athens two days later in the course of Operation MANNA, the purpose of 
which was to secure the capital and reinstate the Papandreou government, and so 
prevent ELAS from taking advantage of the power vacuum left by the Wehrmacht’s 
departure to take control of the city.?° 

The German withdrawal along the Aegean coast went without major difficulties, 
because although the opposing British forces were in close pursuit, they avoided 
direct engagements.”° The defensive attitude of the pursuing British forces led the 
German side to speculate that the enemy might possibly be interested in Army 
Group E remaining in northern Greece and southern Macedonia. As a result, the 
high command in Mitrovica appears to have come up with the fantastical idea of 
entering into negotiations with the British, with a view to their ‘taking over the task 
of supplying Army Group E, in return for which [...] Army Group E would 
remain on Greece’s northern border to defend it against the Soviet and Bulgarian 
forces’.2” However, there were compelling reasons for the British attitude. In the 
first place, the roads were in such bad condition that the British 2nd Parachute 
Light Infantry Brigade could only follow the retreating LXXXXI Corps? slowly, 
and secondly, some of the British forces had to be regrouped in connection with 
Operation MANNA. The reality was that the units deployed in Greece had been 
withdrawn for that purpose from the Italian theatre of war, where they were now 
urgently needed.?? Some British troops remained in Greece, with the task of 
ensuring that the country remained stable if the Papandreou government managed 
to re-establish a functioning administration.*° Despite the Allied air raids, which 
seriously hampered the withdrawal from Greece, the rearguard of LXKXXXI Army 
Corps reached the Larissa area five days later, and finally left the city on 25 October. 

The situation proved much more problematic west of the Pindus mountains, 
where General Napoleon Zervas’ Greek nationalist resistance group fiercely en- 
gaged the retreating forces of XXII Mountain Corps.?! The combined forces of 
104th Light Infantry Division and the fortress brigades in the Iodnnina area were 
nevertheless able to withdraw via Bitola without serious losses and reach Veles, 
where they joined up with the LXVIII Army Corps units that were retreating 
northwards. By the middle of October, XXII Mountain Corps had already left 
Greece and was fighting in southern Yugoslavia, where it was defending the 
southern border of Kosovo. At this point, Army Group E operations were already 
commanded from Mitrovica, where the army group HQ had moved on 
14 October.3* The last German troops abandoned Thessaloniki on 31 October 


24 KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, No. 3, iii. 1095-6 (10 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 VII/27, fos. 52-3. 

25 The Mediterranean and Middle East, vi/\1. 208-10. 

26 KTB OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 3, 476 (12 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14, fo. 475. 

27 KTB ORW, iv/1, 722. 

28 On 19 October 1944 LXXXXI A.C. had taken over command of the forces of LXVII A.C.; OB 
Siidost (H.Gr. F) daily report of 20 Oct. 44, BAMA RH 19 X1/23, fo. 93. 

29 The Mediterranean and Middle East, vill. 441-5. 

3° German Antiguerrilla Operations in the Balkans, 64. 

3! Rohricht, “Die Entwicklung auf dem Balkan’, 398. 

32 KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, No. 3, iii. 1107 (14 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 VII/27, fo. 64. 
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and crossed the Greek—Macedonian border on 2 November 1944. Only the Greek 
partisans had hampered the German withdrawal from time to time, and by the end 
of October 1944 Army Group E had lost very few men as a result of their attacks.33 
Crossing the border to Macedonia marked the end of German occupational rule in 
Greece, which had lasted for more than three years.>4 


2. THE WITHDRAWAL BATTLES IN MACEDONIA 


If Lohr hoped that the army group’s withdrawal in Macedonia too would be rapid 
and relatively trouble-free, then he underestimated the Bulgarians, who seriously 
hampered the German retreat in eastern Macedonia. In mid-October, while Lohr’s 
rearguard was still in Greece, Tolbukhin launched Operation BELGRADE, an offen- 
sive by 3rd Ukrainian Front and units of the Yugoslav People’s Liberation Army 
with its point of concentration directed towards Belgrade. The main attack was 
supported by the Bulgarian 2nd Army with a flanking thrust against Ni’, aimed at 
capturing this major traffic node and preventing the German troops’ withdrawal 
from the south of the Balkan Peninsula.?> At first Tito refused absolutely to have 
Bulgarian troops participating in operations on Yugoslav territory, and he agreed 
only under pressure from Stalin.*° With the fall of Belgrade and the loss of Ni in 
the second half of October, Army Group E’s withdrawal route was permanently 
blocked in two places. The German troops in southern Macedonia and northern 
Greece were effectively cut off. The only remaining way out was the road from 
Skopje to Sarajevo, via Mitrovica and Kraljevo, and Tito’s units posed a threat to 
transport routes in Kosovo and eastern Bosnia. 

The successes in the second half of October prompted the Soviet—Bulgarian 
enemy to continue his offensives on a massive scale. While the Bulgarian 1st, 2nd, 
and 4th Armies operated in the Skopje area, a Soviet corps launched an attack to the 
north, aimed at capturing the weakly defended city of Kraljevo. The loss of 
Belgrade and Ni§ had deprived the Commander-in-Chief South-East of his direct 
link with Army Group E, so Weichs transferred the conduct of operations in 
Macedonia and southern Serbia to Lohr, placing the Miiller Group*” under the 
command of Army Group E.38 The only way the army group could save itself in 
this critical situation was to hold the key positions in Kraljevo and Skopje until the 
last German units had passed them. Léhr’s first step was to strengthen the defence 
of Kraljevo by flying in the remains of 22nd Infantry Division and Assault Division 


33 A.Gr. E incurred approx. 8,300 losses (1,500 dead, 5,550 wounded, and 1,000 missing) in the 
period 1 Sept. to 28 Oct.1944, the majority, i.e. about 6,050 men, as a result of the heavy fighting in 
Macedonia between 21 and 28 Oct. 1944; BA-MA RW G/v. 559, fos. 29-35. 

34 FS Ob.Kdo. H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, 11355 geh., 2 Nov. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 XI/33, fo. 10; KTB 
OKW, iv/1, 720-1; Hiimmelchen, “Balkanraumung 1944’, 578-9. 

35 See Part VI, Chapter II of the present volume. 36 Ratschew, ‘Bulgarien’, 112-13. 

37 The Miiller Group comprised LXXXXI A.C. HQ, two divisions, and two C.Gr. 

38 OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 5523/44 g.Kdos., 14 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 X1/22, fos. 
311-12; KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, No. 3, iii. 1108-9 (15 Oct. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 VII/27, fos. 66-7. 
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Table VI.m.1. Army Group E: order of battle (status: 28 September 1944) 


11th Lw.Fld.Div. 
22nd Inf.Div. 


297th Inf. Div. 
181st Inf. Div. 
21st SS Mtn.Div. ‘Skanderbeg’ 


W.Cdr. Macedonia 


(Alb. No. 1) [under formation] el 
968th Frt.Brig. LXXXXI A.C. (special duties) eg Gras E 
104th Lt.Inf.Div. 

966th Frt.Brig. XXII Mtn.A.C. 
1017th Frt.Brig. (Corfu) 

4st Frt.Div. 

133rd Frt.Div. [arriving] LE, 
Aslt.Div. “Rhodos’ [arriving] 

939th Frt.Brig. (Rhodes) 

967th Frt.Brig. Cdr. Eastern Aegean 
938th Fre.Brig. 

133rd Fre.Div. Fortress Crete 


‘Rhodos’ to the endangered region, and bringing parts of 104th and 118th Light 
Infantry Divisions up to the front at Kraljevo. From 22 October to 2 November a 
bitter battle was fought for possession of the city, the cornerstone of German defence 
in southern Serbia. Hitler’s reaction, in this critical situation, was to demand that the 
army group pull out of Macedonia in a series of forced marches*?—clear evidence 
that Hitler and the OKW were helpless in the face of the virtually hopeless situation 
of the army in Greece. In a last desperate effort, the Soviet offensive was halted and 
the city held. An existential threat had been temporarily averted.*° 

In addition to the Soviet advance in southern Serbia, the Bulgarian forces south 
and south-west of Ni§ constituted the main threat to the last German withdrawal 
route, the road from Skopje to Sarajevo. The point of concentration of the 
Bulgarian offensive was the traffic node at Skopje. To avoid being cut off again, 
the high command in Mitrovica deployed parts of 22nd Infantry Division at 
Skopje, while 11th Luftwaffe Field Division shielded the operational area to the 
north at Pristina. For this defensive operation, in the absence of combat troops, the 
army group was obliged to rely on fortress troops, Luftwaffe march battalions, and 
naval companies. In the course of the fighting a crisis arose at Pristina at the 
beginning of November, when the remains of 11th Luftwaffe Field Division gave 
way under the massive Bulgarian assault. The army group nevertheless managed to 
establish a new blocking line and restabilize the defence front, enabling the German 
position at Skopje, essential to the evacuation of Macedonia, to be held. The 
rearguard of 41st Fortress Division abandoned Veles on 11 November, and the 


3° FS OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 5737/44 g.Kdos., 25 Oct. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 XI/23, 
fo. 165. 

40 KTB H.Gr. E, Abt. Ia, No. 3, iii. 1139-86, iv. 1187-99 (22 Oct. to 3 Nov.1944), BA-MA RH 
19 VII/27, fos. 97-143, RH 19 VII/28, fos. 4-16. 
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Map VI.11.2. The withdrawal of Army Group E (October to December 1944) 
Source: Schmidt-Richberg, Der Endkampf auf dem Balkan, diagrams 3 and 4. 


hard-fought-over city of Skopje three days later. The last German units left 


Macedonian territory on 16 November.*! 
At the end of October, in view of the critical situation at Kraljevo and Skopje, 


Lohr had already deployed a combat group to open up a march route through the 
Sandzak, while the Miiller Group attempted a breakthrough in the direction of 


41 KTB OKW, iv/1, 726. 
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Visegrad at the beginning of November. Despite heavy fighting with units of the 
Yugoslav People’s Liberation Army, both formations managed to reach the Vi8e- 
grad area by 11 November, thus restoring the link with Second Armoured Army 
and the Commander-in-Chief South-East. The German forces’ withdrawal from 
the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula was now largely complete.‘* All that 
remained to be done was to get XXI Mountain Corps, which was still in Albania, 
out of the country, so as to establish a continuous defensive front on the southern 
border of Croatia. 


3. XXI MOUNTAIN CORPS’ WITHDRAWAL FROM ALBANIA 


Italy’s capitulation in September 1943 necessitated the establishment of a new 
political order in Albania. Berlin wanted the country’s independence restored. 
A pro-German national government would pacify the country and the German 
military presence in Albanian territory would subsequently be reduced to a 
minimum. Nevertheless, in parallel to the national government of Rexhep Bej 
Mitrovica, the Germans set up a power structure of their own, of which the main 
pillar was XXI Mountain Corps, with its two divisions.4? Although it had 
some success at first, especially in forcing the Communist-influenced ‘National 
Liberation Movement’ to give ground, the experiment did not achieve its intended 
aim. In the end, the resistance group was so strong that by the autumn of 1944 it 
had gradually extended the area under its control. As the occupying power’s admin- 
istrative structures gradually collapsed during the summer of 1944, the ‘National 
Liberation Movement’ gained the upper hand both militarily and politically.44 

The military developments in the Serbian and Hungarian theatres, and the 
consequent inevitable withdrawal of Army Group E, meant that the 21,000-strong 
XXI Mountain Corps also had to withdraw from Albania. However, this substantial 
unit had to protect Army Group E’s south-western flank until its rearguard had 
evacuated Greece and Macedonia. The Commander-in-Chief South-East’s with- 
drawal plan had originally been for XXI Corps to move away northwards to Mostar, 
via Scutari and Niksi¢. But by the time the last units of LXXXXI Corps reached the 
Serbian—Macedonian border in the middle of November, the Yugoslav People’s 
Liberation Army was already firmly established in Montenegro and on the Neretva. 
Thus, the German forces in Albania were ‘cut off from [their] natural withdrawal 
route’.4° They now had to fight their way north-east through the karst mountains, 
where Tito’s troops were also in control. Starting from Podgorica, XXI Mountain 
Corps endeavoured, from 20 November, to break through the enemy blocking line 
at Niksi¢, but without success. The Commander-in-Chief South-East therefore 


# Hnilicka, Das Ende, 88-96; Hiimmelchen, ‘Balkanraumung 1944’, 579-81; Gosztony, ‘Der 
Krieg zwischen Bulgarien und Deutschland’, 92-4. 

43 XXI Mtn.A.C. consisted of 181st Inf.Div., 297th Inf.Div., and a number of fortress brigades. 

44 Rhode, ‘Albanien’, 1283-7; Hésch, Geschichte der Balkanldnder, 234-5; Schmidt-Neke, 
‘Geschichtliche Grundlagen’, 54-6. 

45 KTB OKW, iv/1, 725. 
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decided to turn the corps north-east at Podgorica—through Kolasin and Bjelopolje 
to Prijepolje—so as to join up with the units that were coming from Macedonia.*° 
However, it took until 29 November for the last units to leave Scutari. The 
withdrawal from Albania was accompanied by hard and continuous battles with 
the People’s Liberation Army, and the bad weather and disastrous flooding made it 
even more difficult. In the end, the corps was able to escape encirclement only 
because the army group HQ ‘sent the [...] only active army unit that was left, 
namely 22nd Infantry Division, through the mountains to meet it’.4” The break- 
through succeeded after heavy fighting with Tito’s units, and XXI Mountain Corps 
joined with the army group on 18 December.*® 

With the arrival of the last units of Army Group E in the area of the 
Montenegro—Croatia border in the middle of December, the withdrawal from 
the southern part of the Balkan peninsula was completed more or less successfully, 
though with considerable losses.4? Although partisan activity in Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania, increasingly intense after the summer of 1944, had made life difficult 
for the German occupying forces, it was the military disaster in Romania that gave 
rise to the danger threatening Army Group E. When Romania and Bulgaria 
changes sides and joined the Allies, the Commander-in-Chief South-East’s strategic 
position deteriorated to such a degree that withdrawal from the Balkans became the 
only option. Finally, the Soviet—Bulgarian troops cut the major withdrawal routes 
in southern Serbia and Macedonia. The threatening destruction of Army Group 
E was avoided only by skilful manoeuvring, the early dismantlement of positions in 
Greece, and evacuation of the Greek islands. When Army Group E reached 
southern Croatia in mid-December 1944, it seemed that the danger of destruction 
had finally been overcome. 


46 KTB OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 3, 632 (24 Nov. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 XI/14, fo. 631. 

47 Réhricht, ‘Die Entwicklung auf dem Balkan’, 402. 

48 KTB OB Siidost (H.Gr. F), Abt. Ia, No. 3, 749 (18 Dec. 1944), BA-MA RH 19 IX/14, fo. 748. 

4° KTB OKW, iv/1, 725-6; Stamm, ‘Zur deutschen Besetzung Albaniens’, 115-17. In the period 
1 Oct. to 20 Dec. 1944, A.Gr. E lost approx. 13,000 men (2,000 dead, 7,500 wounded, and 3,450 
missing); BA-MA RW 6/v. 559, fos. 29-40. 


IV. The End of the North African Campaign 
and the War in Italy, 1943 to 1945 


Gerhard Schreiber 


On 4 November 1942 the German-Italian armoured army under Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel suffered a catastrophic defeat at the Egyptian city of El Alamein.! 
But the military leaders and the home front still hoped to become ‘masters of their 
fate’ once again, despite the turn of events in North Africa.” 

Four days later, on 8 November, the Allies landed in Morocco and Algeria 
(Operation TORCH),? and the situation came to a dramatic head. The word now, on 
the German side, was that the war had acquired ‘a new look’ overnight; its enemies 
were aiming to ‘drive the Axis’ out of North Africa, and ‘regain control of the 
Mediterranean shipping lanes’—with adverse consequences for its own conduct of 
naval operations. This strategic threat was recognized in the Wehrmacht high 
command, but they were unable and unwilling to move the main focus of 
operations to the Mediterranean.° 

The Axis powers, at odds in respect of their war aims,° responded to TORCH by 
occupying the rest of France and Corsica and establishing the Tunisian bridgehead.’ 
This was something which Berlin and Rome could ill afford, since the ever-widening 
gap between the demands of the front and the satisfaction of needs was a compel- 
ling reason to concentrate their forces. Moreover, two years of desert warfare had 


1 Germany and the Second World War, vi. 721-90; Greiselis, Das Ringen, 53-72. The following 
account of the military events from February 1943 to May 1945 is extremely brief, and the author 
proposes to cover the events in the Italian theatre of war in a detailed monograph. He takes this 
opportunity to thank Dr Jiirgen Forster (Freiburg), Prof. Manfred Messerschmidt (Freiburg), and Lt.- 
Col. Michael Poppe (Mengerskirchen) for their valuable advice and information on hidden sources. He 
would also like to thank Dr Klaus A. Maier (Schliengen), Prof. Wolfgang Michalka (Heidelberg), Prof. 
Klaus-Jiirgen Miiller (Hamburg), Dr Werner Rahn (Berlin), Dr Hans Umbreit (Freiburg), and Brig.- 
Gen. (ret.) Winfrid Vogel (Bad Breisig) for their painstaking perusal of the manuscript. 

2 KTB SK, pt. A, xxxix. 78 (4 Nov. 1942); Meldungen aus dem Reich, xii. 4427. 

3 Greiselis, Das Ringen, 73-99; Levisse-Touzé, L ‘Afrique du Nord, 233-61; The Mediterranean and 
Middle East, iv. 109-91. 

4 KTB Skl, pt. A, xxxix. 155-6 (8 Nov. 1942); see Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung, ii. 
148-84, esp. 169. 

> KTB Skl, pt. A, xxxix. 156 (8 Nov. 1942). 

6 Miiller, “Strategische und operationelle Aspekte’, 62-4. 

7 Greiselis, Das Ringen, 100-10; Germany and the Second World War, vi. 801-21; Montanari, Le 
operazioni in Africa Settentrionale, iv. 5-225. 
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brought insoluble supply problems. Nevertheless, on 19 December 1942 Adolf 
Hitler, infected by the opportunistic optimism of the Commander-in-Chief South, 
Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, decided to ‘hold North Africa’.8 Benito Mussolini 
opened up the practical possibilities for this soon afterwards by instructing Field 
Marshal Rommel, who had been placed under his command, to move his army to 
Tunisia.? The German and Italian troops had made their way back there by 
February 1943—fighting all the way, but unable to halt the British 8th Army 
advancing from Egypt under the command of General Bernard Law Montgomery. 


1. NORTH AFRICA AND ITALY IN THE STRATEGY OF 
THE ANTI-HITLER COALITION AND THE AXIS 
ALLIANCE AT THE BEGINNING OF 1943 


‘Problems of Victory’ was the title Winston S$. Churchill gave to the chapter of his 
memoirs in which he discussed the Allies’ situation in November and December 
1942. The British prime minister’s choice of words was an ironic reference to the 
differences of opinion between the Americans, British, and Russians—after the 
victory in North Africa—on the question of military commitment in southern 
Europe.!° Talks were needed in this connection,!! particularly on the question of a 
second front on the old continent.!2 When and where should they take place? As 
the Soviet dictator, Joseph V. Stalin was apparently unable to travel on account of 
the battle raging in and around Stalingrad,'3 only President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill attended the conference, which was held in Casablanca 
from 14 to 24 January 1943.'4 

The contradictory ideas which the British and the Americans had at the time 
about how to proceed in north-western Europe, in the Mediterranean area, and 
in East Asia were soon resolved.!> The principal western powers now decided to 
concentrate on plans for the landing in Sicily, Operation Husky, making the 
Mediterranean area temporarily the main theatre of war. The success of HUSKY 
would further secure the east-west connection in the Mediterranean and persuade 
Rome to exit the war. Hitler would then be forced to occupy not only Italy but also 
the areas occupied by Mussolini’s forces in the south of France and the Balkans, and 
the islands in the eastern Mediterranean. In order to do so, the Germans would 
have to withdraw substantial land and air forces from north-western Europe and the 
east, thereby weakening their attack and defence potential in those areas. The Red 
Army, above all, would benefit from this. On the other hand, the decision to opt for 


8 KTB OKW, ii. 1157-8 (19 Dec. 1942). 

> Thid., 1200 (29 Dec. 1942); “Tagesbericht GFM Rommel, 2.1.1943’, BA-MA N 117/74. 

10 Churchill, The Second World War, iv. 581-92. 11 Grand Strategy, iv. 225-37. 

12 Germany and the Second World War, vii. 478-93; Béttger, Winston Churchill, 73-90. 

13° Germany and the Second World War, vi. 1060-172. 
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HUSKY meant that Roosevelt and Churchill were effectively postponing the landing 
in Normandy until 1944. And that was not in Stalin’s interest. 

Rome and Tokyo would have liked a similar point of concentration for the 
operations of the Axis powers, but in that case the war would have ceased to be 
Hitler’s war.!© The Germans had indeed attempted to deploy their own troops in the 
Mediterranean area in the summer of 1940, with a view to freeing the Wehrmacht’s 
rear during the eastern campaign by defeating and destroying the British in North 
Africa and thus persuading them to reach a settlement with Berlin before the attack 
on the Soviet Union. That attempt had failed, on the one hand, because of 
Mussolini, who thought he could use his forces to conduct a ‘parallel war’ exclusively 
designed to serve Italian interests, and, on the other, because of the Spanish head of 
state and government, Generalissimo Francisco Franco y Bahamonde, who, it seems, 
was never really prepared to enter the war on the German side at any point, despite 
his occasional waverings: from the Spanish point of view, the risk was simply too 
great.'7 Hitler’s strategists accordingly proposed to leave major operations in Africa 
and the Near East until the battle against Stalin had been won.1® 

German troops were nevertheless stationed in the Balkans from the spring of 
1941,!° and engaged in operations in the North African area from February that 
year, where an attack on Egypt and even on the Middle East seemed within the 
possibilities open to the Axis powers.?° In fact, this all rested on a situational 
calculation. Germany had been supporting the precarious regime in Rome since the 
end of 1940—unwillingly but, of course, in its own vested interest, since Europe’s 
southern flank could well be exposed to the enemy if Italian fascism were to 
collapse. This danger was all the more serious in 1943, when Mussolini’s position 
deteriorated even further as a result of the heavy military setbacks suffered by the 
Axis partner. The Italians were shaken, in particular, by the loss of Tripoli, which 
had to be evacuated on 23 January 1943. The dictators therefore attempted to hold 
Tunisia, in the hope that tactical successes there would help relieve the domestic 
tension in Italy. A realistic assessment of the situation would have required 
abandonment of that theatre of war, which was under the Wehrmacht high 
command (OKW). That never happened. The Axis’ conduct of operations in the 
Mediterranean continued, as before, to resemble a series of contradictory experi- 
ments. It was pure propaganda when the Duce spoke of its ‘decisive importance’ for 
‘final victory’.?! 

In April 1943 Hitler and Mussolini discussed the strategic situation at Klessheim 
Castle near Salzburg. A few days earlier, the Italian head of government had 
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deliberately declared to the ambassador, Hans Georg von Mackensen, that the Axis 
was ‘mathematically certain’ to win if the eastern front could be ‘liquidated’.?? 
A peace treaty would seem to be the best solution, failing which the question of 
organizing defence behind an impregnable eastern wall should be considered.** 
However, the German dictator would not hear of it,*4 which, in view of his exchange 
of letters with Hitler on the eve of the Salzburg ‘shadow play’ in 1943,° can hardly 
have come as a surprise to Mussolini.2° The Duce then proceeded to indulge, in his 
talks with the Fiihrer, in dreams of attacking the enemy ‘in the rear, via Spain and 
Spanish Morocco’, and seizing control ‘of the western Mediterranean’.?” He was 
determined, in any case, to defend Tunisia ‘to the last bullet’. On this they were 
both agreed. Hitler assumed that if, in the bridgehead, the ‘Mareth Line, or at least 
[...] the Chott Line could be held, and if order could be restored in the convoy 
system’, his own position in North Africa would be impregnable.”® 


2. THE FINALEIN TUNISIA 


At the beginning of January 1943 German and Italian diplomats met in Rome at 
the Chigi palace, the seat of the Italian foreign ministry, for a ‘conference on 
Tunis’.?? Policy was discussed again, and there was no lack of subjects connected 
with the occupying powers’ ongoing wartime routine.?° Special items were added 
to the agenda, for example, the fate of the Tunisian Jews,*! the difficult relations 
with the French administration,*” the distrust of Vichy’s resident-general in Tunis, 
Admiral Jean-Pierre Esteva,*? the delicate dealings with the Bey of Tunis, Moham- 
med al Munsif,*4 the uncertainties regarding the assessment of the Arab nationalist 
leader Habib Bourguiba,** and the formation of a German—Arab volunteer unit.*° 
These were important individual issues, but the participants in the talks all held that 
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they were less important than the fact that, ‘at the moment, the whole problem of 
Tunis is primarily a military one’,” and the problem of supplies was central. 

In fact, from the very beginning it was always the case that the North African 
theatre of war could be adequately supplied only if more Luftwaffe units were 
transferred from continental Europe to the Mediterranean area. Malta was elimin- 
ated as a base for the Royal Air Force (RAF), at least for a time,?® but from 
November 1942, when the Tunisian bridgehead too had to be supplied, the supply 
situation became alarmingly acute. The head of the German naval command in 
Italy, Vice-Admiral Eberhard Weichold, recommended to Rommel that he permit 
withdrawal to Tunisia; otherwise it would be impossible to keep the armoured 
army supplied, and it could well cease to be operational. Rommel himself con- 
sidered that the battle in Libya and Tunisia was a lost cause anyway,*? but the 
authorities in Rome and Berlin refused to believe it. The Fithrer and the Duce 
clung to Tunisia, and their hopes were high when their troops established them- 
selves in the bridgehead in February 1943. And indeed they were safe there for a 
time, but ultimately they were doomed. 

Impending operational developments were marked, even more clearly than in 
previous months, by the Grand Alliance’s absolute command of the sea*° and air,4! 
and by the successes of Britain’s ULTRA decryption system.4? Not least on that 
account, there were early signs of disaster for Army Group Africa (commander-in- 
chief Field Marshal Rommel), formed on 23 February 1943 and comprising Fifth 
Armoured Army (Col.-Gen. Hans-Jiirgen von Arnim) and the Italian 1st Army 
(Col.-Gen. Giovanni Messe), formerly the German-Italian Armoured Army. 

The Germans and Italians improvised desperately. There was often no room for 
them on normal transport vessels, so men and military equipment of all kinds were 
taken to Tunisia by air, and on warships (even U-boats) and small boats. As the last- 
mentioned could not set out in heavy seas, there were frequent bottlenecks at the 
front—even without any enemy intervention. 

The next development was therefore something of a foregone conclusion. To see 
the situation in Tunisia for himself, the deputy chief of the Wehrmacht operations 
staff, Lt-Gen. Walter Warlimont, visited Rome and Tunis from 5 to 14 February 
1943. In his report he identified ‘shortage of supplies’ as the crucial deficit in the 
German conduct of operations. The bridgehead needed about 150,000 tonnes of 
supplies a month, whereas the Comando Supremo was proceeding on the assump- 
tion that ‘80,000 tonnes at most, i.e. half the amount needed, could be provided’ 
every month. Thus, allowing for the 25 per cent ‘sinkage rate’, 60,000 tonnes would 
have been a realistic figure.4? The reality was even more discouraging. According to 
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the official Italian records, a monthly average of 42,314 tonnes of supplies of all kinds 
was successfully shipped to Tunisia in 1943.44 There were also 4,787 Italian and 
37,780 German servicemen, of whom 4,126 and 35,336 reached North Africa. 

Like Rommel, Warlimont, saw his own position as a ‘house of cards’. Further- 
more, he thought that professionalism and pugnacity alone would not make up for 
the shortage of manpower, arms, ammunition, fuel, motor vehicles, materials, and 
reserves on the long front. In any case, there was good reason to suppose that 
neither Fifth Armoured Army, facing the British 1st Army in the north, nor the 
Italian 1st Army, in the 35-kilometre-wide Mareth Line stretching from the sea to 
the Matmata Hills, would withstand a determined large-scale attack.*° 

Altogether, the lieutenant-general was in favour of evacuating Tunisia, and 
wanted to inform the Fiihrer of his view. The commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, 
Reich Marshal Hermann Goring, and Field Marshal Kesselring prevented him 
from doing so. Hitler was all too willing to believe their confident assurances, which 
they knew to be false. The head of the OKW, Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, shared 
Warlimont’s concerns but did not dare make them known to his Fiihrer.4° 

Operation TEBESSA (Algeria), better known as the battle of the Kasserine Pass, is 
to be seen in this context. The operation was originally intended to serve two 
purposes. The first was to ‘secure the Tebessa area by an attack via Sbeitla-Gafsa ’, 
that is, to reach the enemy’s rear area. Ideally, if the advance went as far as Béne, or 
at least Constantine, 120 kilometres south-west of Béne, it would be possible 
to destroy the Allies’ north-western front and compel their commander-in-chief, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, to withdraw the bulk of his forces to Algeria. The 
second aim was to destroy the enemy positions in south-western Tunisia. The 
Wehrmacht high command’s idea was to prevent the Allies from using Gasfa as a 
base for operations at Gabes on the east coast so as to separate the two armies. The 
German-Italian forces would then be regrouped and mustered for an attack on the 
British 8th Army south-east of the Mareth Line. 

On 14 February 1943, with a view to ensuring that Fifth Armoured Army could 
not be separated from the Italian 1st Army at any time in the foreseeable future, the 
official Comando Supremo in Tunisia ordered Col.-Gen. von Arnim, with 21st 
Armoured Division and parts of 10th Armoured Division, to attack the American 
troops (II US Corps) at Sidi Bou Zid and Sbeitla, and largely destroy them 
(Operation FRUHLINGSWIND). A day later, a Rommel combat group, consisting 
essentially of the German Africa Corps (DAK) and parts of Armoured Division 
‘Centauro’, was to take Gafsa (Operation MORGENLUFT).47 
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The attackers made good progress, helped by the fact that their American 
adversary had not yet seen any action. Bir el Hafey, Sidi Bou Zid, Hadjeb el 
Aioun, Pichon, Sbeitla, Gafsa, Feriana, and Thelepte fell in the course of the first 
few days. Rommel therefore decided, on 18 February, ‘to take the risk and, with all 
his forces’, attack Tebessa, an important traffic node, supply centre, and airbase. In 
order to ‘bring about the collapse of the entire British front in Tunis’, he needed— 
in addition to the DAK combat group already under his command—10th and 21st 
Armoured Divisions, and ‘adequate provisions’ from Fifth Armoured Army HQ. 
In this situation it proved particularly irksome that Col.-Gen. von Arnim was ‘not 
keen’ on Rommel’s proposal. 

The field marshal—bold and determined as ever, but not rash—nevertheless did 
all he could to obtain the Comando Supremo’s permission for his operation.* It 
arrived at 01.30 on 19 February. However, the attack was not to be directed to the 
north via Tebessa, but to El Kef via Thala and Sbiba. Rommel later described that 
decision as ‘an appalling and unbelievable piece of shortsightedness’ which ‘caused 
the whole plan to go awry’. A thrust along that line ‘was far too close to the front 
and was bound to bring us up against the strong enemy reserves’. That was true 
enough, but Rommel initially thought his troops might nevertheless “destroy the 
Anglo-American positions’.4? The attacks were launched that same day, on Sbiba 
(21st Armoured Division), which the Allies successfully defended, and on the 
Kasserine Pass (DAK combat group and parts of 10th Armoured Division), 
where the breakthrough was achieved on 20 February. However, the enemy was 
able to ward off what was to have been the decisive thrust to Thala, having managed 
to move reserves up to the front line at the last minute, effectively strengthening his 
defences.*° 

In view of this military situation, and the simultaneous threat to the southern 
front from the British 8th Army, Rommel and Kesselring agreed on 22 February 
that ‘continuation of the Le Kef operation’ had no prospect of success. They 
therefore considered that it would be ‘advisable’ to ‘gradually wind up’ the oper- 
ation.°! But Rommel had not given up. Just before taking ‘overall command in 
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Tunisia’, he again felt the urge to ‘go on the offensive’-—this time towards the 
south-east, where Montgomery was assembling the British 8th Army facing the 
Mareth Line.>? 

On 6 March the field marshal launched his last offensive in the North African 
theatre of war. The major attack on the British positions began at 06.00. This was 
Operation Capri, generally referred to as the battle of Medenine.* It soon became 
clear that there was no chance of success in this battle against a militarily superior 
enemy, which was, moreover, aware of German intentions thanks to its ULTRA 
signals decryption system. In short, when the enemy was not taken by surprise, 
CAPRI was doomed. Rommel broke the operation off,°4 handed the high command 
over to Col.-Gen. von Arnim on 8 March 1943, and left Tunisia the next day. This 
step was in no way an attempt to avoid responsibility. The field marshal was 
convinced that ‘for the army group to remain on the African continent any longer 
would be tantamount to ‘suicide’,*® and this firm conviction was given particular 
emphasis by the step he took. 

For the German-Italian troops, it turned into suicide by instalments, starting on 
20 March with the British attack on the Mareth Line.°° The attack was unsuccess- 
ful, and the bulk of the British 8th Army then had to circumvent the defenders in 
the west and circle round to the east through the Tebaga Gap. It managed to get 
through the gap and break into the German-Italian defence line south-west of 
El Hamma. However, the Axis troops, mainly Italian Ist Army units, escaped 
encirclement and withdrew to the Chott—Akarit line. After Montgomery resumed 
the offensive on 6 April 1943, they moved back to the Enfidaville line within 
a few days. 

At that point, Army Group Africa—with 999th Africa Division (a probationary 
unit still en route), 10th Armoured Division, and 21st Armoured Division now 
placed under its direct command—still consisted of the Italian 1st Army and 5th 
Armoured Army (see Diagram VI.1v.1).>7 

An unequal battle ensued, in which strong, well-supplied Allied divisions— 
optimally equipped with tanks, artillery, ammunition, and fuel—faced battle- 
worn Axis divisions. The latter were no longer receiving any supplies to speak of, 
and as most of them were short of both fuel and ammunition, they were only partly 
operational. Moreover, the British and Americans had complete command of the 
air and sea respectively. Theoretically, they would have been in a position to starve 
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Nevertheless, the Tunisian affair had already taken longer than expected, and 
was proving to be much more difficult than had been supposed. This was making 
even Churchill nervous. On 27 February General Harold R. L. G. Alexander, who 
was Eisenhower’s deputy and commander-in-chief of the Allied 18th Army Group 
at the time, wrote to him: “Hate to disappoint you, but final victory in North Africa 
is not just around the corner.’°8 

Then again, the Germans and the Italians too could have put an end to the 
senseless enterprise. But the generals lacked the necessary courage, preferring to 
obey insane orders to hold on. Every day counted, according to Hitler and 
Mussolini and their entourage. In fact, the bridgehead, for which the Allied, 
German and Italian troops were fighting so fiercely, was shrinking almost by the 
hour. Tunis and Bizerta fell on 7 May, and deliveries of supplies by sea had to be 
stopped three days later. The Axis powers’ last major formation, the Ist Italian 
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Army under its newly appointed commander-in-chief, Field Marshal Messe, sur- 
rendered on 13 May. The previous day the German Africa Corps, led by General 
Hans Cramer under Messe’s overall command, had sent the following radio 
message: ‘Ammunition gone. Arms and equipment destroyed. The DAK has 
fought on, as ordered, until it could fight no more. The DAK will rise again. 
Heia Safari!’°? 

Contrary to what this suggests, the campaign in North Africa was by no means a 
happy hunting expedition, and troops were not its only victims. The British, 
Americans, and French lost 11,109 dead, 40,782 wounded, and 24,134 missing 
in Tunisia. The Wehrmacht lost some 3,600 officers there, a loss that weighed 
particularly heavily.°° Between 267,000 and 275,000 highly seasoned Italian and 
German troops were captured. And the Axis alliance also lost about 40,000 dead 
and wounded.°! With facts like these in mind, it seems no exaggeration to say 
that—in purely quantitative terms—Tunisia was a second Stalingrad for the 
invaders.°? Altogether, the Allies lost about 220,000 men and the Axis 620,000 
in the North African theatre of war. 


3. THE ATTACK ON ‘FORTRESS EUROPE’: SICILY 1943 


Hitler had predicted in March 1943 that the loss of Tunisia would result in the loss 
of Italy.°4 But it was only at the beginning of May that the German high command 
set about doing what they and their opposite numbers in Rome had essentially left 
undone, namely making the necessary organizational, logistic, infrastructural, and 
tactical preparations to repel an attack on the Italian mainland, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Sicily, or the Peloponnese and Dodecanese.®° This was a difficult task, given the 
Allied superiority at sea and in the air, and the Axis powers’ shortage of transport 
capacity, air defence, and convoy escort vessels, as well as the deficient loading and 
unloading facilities in the various ports. To discuss all these matters, the 
commander-in-chief of the German navy, Grand Admiral Karl Dénitz, spent 
12 to 14 May 1943 in Rome. He also discussed with Mussolini the question of 
where the enemy invasion would take place. 
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The Germans and Italians had failed to reach any agreement on this point by 9 
July, and the British naturally did everything they could to encourage this uncer- 
tainty. On 30 April they launched Operation MINCEMEAT, an elaborate deception 
manoeuvre designed to get the enemy to believe that there were to be landings on the 
Peloponnese and Sardinia. Hitler and his henchmen were completely taken in by it. 

As regards the Grand Admiral’s talks with the Duce, however, the latter, unlike the 
Fiihrer, maintained that the strategically important island of Sicily was the most likely 
target, not Sardinia and the Peloponnese. The occupation of Sicily would finally give 
the enemy free access to the sea route via the Mediterranean, which—compared with 
the tonnage required for transport via the considerably longer route round the Cape 
of Good Hope—would be tantamount to a saving of up to 2 million gross registered 
tonnes. It was all the more surprising that Mussolini refused Hitler’s offer to move 
five German divisions to Italy, or to form five divisions there. The Duce, who 
appeared surprisingly optimistic despite his precarious military and internal political 
position,®” assured his interlocutor that three divisions would suffice, though he 
asked, in the same breath, for ‘much greater deployment’ of the Luftwaffe.°® 

According to the German military attaché in Rome, General Enno von Rintelen, 
it was Mussolini who was the source of the perceptible ‘resistance’ to having any 
more German troops stationed in Italy after the North African disaster. The Italian 
dictator may have overestimated the fighting strength of his own troops once again, 
and he probably also wanted to preserve the nation’s prestige. There were also 
practical considerations, since the large number of Wehrmacht troops in the 
country imposed enormous economic burdens.% 

Rintelen, who as military attaché also held the post of ‘resident German general 
in the headquarters of the Italian armed forces’, had to form three infantry divisions 
from the “Tunis reserve’ of German troops who would no longer be sent to North 
Africa. There were just enough men to form two large units. One was “Division 
Sardinia’, formed as from 12 May. Its staff was referred to as ‘Sardinia HQ’ until 
16 September 1943, and its components were commanded as 90th Armoured 
Infantry Division from 6 July. The other was “Division Sicily’ (formerly ‘Sicily 
command’), which grew, from 14 May, out of the ‘march battalions for Africa’ 
assembled on the island after which it was named. Its name was changed to 15th 
Armoured Division on 1 July, and to 15th Armoured Infantry Division 14 days 
later.” Until the invasion of Sicily, the other divisions and corp HQs for the 
defence of Italy came from Army Group D in France.”! 
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As well as increasing the number of German troops in Italy, Hitler was able to 
strengthen his grip on the planning and conduct of operations in the Mediterra- 
nean area by reallocating responsibilities. As also evidenced by Kesselring’s service 
instruction of 23 June, this involved strengthening the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief South. All army units, SS units, and Luftwaffe units to be 
deployed in ground operations, the German naval command in Italy, Air Fleet 2, 
and the German general in the Royal Italian Air Force headquarters were hence- 
forth under his command. Rintelen and the Mediterranean plenipotentiary of the 
Reich commissioner for shipping were also placed under Kesselring’s command, 
with certain restrictions.’ 

When that service instruction came into force, the German high command had 
already been preparing, for almost five weeks, to defend Europe’s southern flank 
alone if necessary, but that did not mean that Berlin was looking towards the break- 
up of the Axis.7 Washington and London, on the other hand, were hoping that 
Rome would capitulate as a result of the landing in Sicily.” 

The planning of the largest landing operation in history, a process that started in 
January 1943, proved an arduous task. This was mainly due to the complicated 
Allied command structure in the Mediterranean theatre (there was no unified 
British and American high command in that area until December 1943), the 
occasionally inconsistent situation assessments, and the difficult personal relations 
in some cases.7° 

From an operational point of view, it was necessary to capture efficient harbours 
and usable airfields as quickly as possible. This was clearly important, because not 
all parts of Sicily were within the range of fighter aircraft based in Malta, so they 
would not be able to provide cover for all the troops on the ground. But apart from 
that, there was no better place for a landing. Not only did the island have a long 
coastline, which obliged defenders to spread their forces; it also offered a secure link 
with the supply area of North Africa. The Germans, on the other hand, in planning 
the defence of Sicily on land and sea, had to take account of the fact that their 
supply lines were stretched over a long distance and in danger of attack by enemy 
air and naval forces. 
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Between 11 and 14 June the Allies occupied the small islands of Pantelleria, 
Lampedusa, Lampione, and Linosa, in the forefield of their intended landing area. 
Then, after months of logistic and military preparations and a massive air offensive, 
Operation Husky began at 23.50 on 9 July—with a wholly failed attempt at an 
airborne landing at Syracuse.”° 

Axis aerial reconnaissance located the enemy landing units at around 16.30 on 9 
July. Naval command rightly assumed they were on their way to Sicily, to land in 
the ‘Syracuse—Cape Passero or Gela—Licata area’.”” And in fact US 7th Army troops 
landed in the latter sector at 02.45 on 10 July. The British followed at 04.15, ina 
sector south-west of Syracuse. 

The commander-in-chief of the invasion troops was General Eisenhower. 
Admiral Andrew Browne Cunningham commanded the naval forces, Air Marshal 
Arthur William Tedder the air forces, and General Alexander the land forces, that 
is, 15th Army Group, which then comprised General Montgomery’s 8th Army and 
General George S. Patton’s US 7th Army.’8 

The invasion force had a total of 2,590 to 3,000 ships and boats at its disposal 
(including six battleships and two large fleet carriers) and 3,462 combat aircraft, 
of which 2,510 were reported operational on 10 July. Following the successful, 
professionally executed landing, there were 1,800 cannon, 600 tanks, 14,000 
vehicles, and 181,000 troops on the island. And at the end of the 38-day campaign 
there were 467,000 or possibly even 478,000 Allied military personnel in Sicily.’? 

While the invasion force initially encountered little resistance on land, the pilots 
of the Axis powers achieved remarkable successes against the attackers,*° although 
the numbers show they were fighting a losing battle. The Italian air force had 930 
aircraft on the day of the invasion, 449 of which were considered to be operational. 
In Air Fleet 2, under Field Marshal Wolfram von Richthofen’s command, 563 of 
the 932 aircraft were operational.®! 

The naval forces deployed by the Axis powers against the landing were negligible. 
That applied, without exception, to the Italian heavy units: all they could do off 
Sicily was simply pointless sacrifice.®? 
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Col.-Gen. Alfredo Guzzoni, the commander-in-chief of the Italian 6th 
Army, was responsible for defending the island, under the direct authority of the 
Comando Supremo. On 26 June 1943 Lt.-Gen. Fridolin von Senger und Etterlin, 
the German liaison officer to the Italian 6th Army, had assumed responsibility for 
the interests of the German troops which were placed under Guzzoni’s command 
for tactical purposes. He acted as “Wehrmacht commander’ of the German forces 
on the island until 18 July, when General Hans Valentin Hube, the commander of 
XIV Armoured Corps, took command of all the German units in Sicily. 

The German forces in Sicily before the invasion comprised Armoured Division 
‘Hermann Goring’ —reinforced by the OKW before 10 July with the Maucke 
Infantry Regiment (three battalions), Infantry Battalion ‘Reggio’ (a march battal- 
ion), Construction Battalion ‘Messina’, a Tiger company (17 tanks), and a heavy 
GHQ artillery battalion with three batteries—plus 15th Armoured Infantry Div- 
ision, 22nd Anti-Aircraft Brigade (mot.), and 903rd Fortress Battalion. Once the 
hostilities began, they were joined by the bulk of 1st Paratroop Division (from 12 
July) and 29th Armoured Infantry Division (from 15 July), Battalions I, I, and III 
of 382nd Armoured Infantry Regiment, 904th Fortress Battalion, the staff of 924th 
Fortress Regiment, and a fortress battalion (probably 923rd) on which there is no 
concrete information.®? 

General Guzzoni’s 6th Army consisted of two army corps. XII Army Corps had 
Infantry Divisions ‘Aosta’ and ‘Assietta’, 202nd, 207th, and 208th Coastal Divi- 
sions, and 136th Infantry Regiment under its command. XVI Army Corps had the 
Infantry Division ‘Napoli’, 206th and 213th Coastal Divisions, and XVIII and XIX 
Coastal Brigades at its disposal. The army reserves comprised eight ‘mobile’ groups 
and eight tactical groups, as well as Infantry Division ‘Livorno’. 

Altogether, there were close on 28,000 German and 175,000 Italian first-line 
troops in Sicily on 10 July. There were also 57,000 supply troops, bringing the total 
military personnel to 260,000. By the end of the campaign the German trench 
strength had increased to 62,000, and the Italian trench strength to 191,931 men. 
Including the 65,000 members of the supply services, 5,000 of whom were 
German, the Axis powers had up to 320,000 men at their disposal.°4 

Three days after the landing, Kesselring reported to the OKW that most of the 
Italian forces had fallen by the wayside, with the result that the situation was now 
perilously acute. The ‘burden of battle’ rested entirely on the shoulders of the 
German army, which was operating without the necessary air support because 
the strength of the ‘Luftwaffe close-combat units’ had been drastically reduced. 
A ‘counter-attack’ was no longer possible. In Kesselring’s words: “The island cannot 
be held with the present German forces alone.’ 
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The field marshal dithered over increasing the troop contingent, as military logic 
required, on the assumption that ‘the reinforcement of German troops in Sicily’ 
would ‘probably’ be unable to keep pace with that of Allied troops. On the other 
hand, there was no question of evacuation. In the end, Kesselring nevertheless 
preferred to send more troops to the island in order to gain time, as it were. 
According to the field marshal, the ‘rapid loss’ of the island was likely to have 
‘serious repercussions on the Italians’ powers of resistance’. That may well have 
been so, but what was the slow loss of Sicily expected to mean, apart from a few 
thousand more dead? 

From a purely operational point of view, it was a matter of ‘bringing the enemy 
advance to a standstill at a fall-back position before Etna, roughly on the Santo 
Stefano—Adrano—Catania line’. The Italians were to help, but Hitler ordered XIV 
Armoured Corps HQ to take ‘overall command of operations in the Sicilian 
bridgehead’, ‘discreetly bypassing’ the relevant Italian ‘command  posts’.8° 
German-Italian relations deteriorated rapidly after this. There were some serious 
armed incidents, with casualties on both sides. Even so, General Guzzoni—acting 
on the instructions of the Comando Supremo—handed over ‘command of all 
German and Italian troops in the combat zone’ to General Hube on 31 July.®° 

With the Axis partners increasingly divided, the US divisions had occupied the 
whole of western Sicily by 23 July, thanks to the operational proficiency which the 
units previously deployed in North Africa had very quickly acquired there. They 
then turned eastwards, operating to the west and north of the boundary between 
the armies. In the period from 23 July to 17 August 1943 the boundary moved 
from a point near Pozzallo, via Modica, eastwards past Ragusa and Chiaramonte, 
west of Caltagirone and Piazza Armerina to Enna, from there to a point between 
Agira and Nicosia, and in the south from Troina to Randazzo, finally reaching 
Messina. General Patton’s men were in the city on 17 August. The British, who 
had been fighting their way north, to the east of the boundary between the armies, 
followed soon afterwards. 

The gate to ‘Fortress Europe’ was open. All the difficulties they had experienced 
counted for little. It was a triumph all along the line, even if the Allies found 
Messina empty, which was an annoying setback. In a skilful evacuation operation 
(LEHRGANG),®” executed in a professional, though not exactly comradely fashion 
with regard to their relations with the Italians, the Germans had successfully 
transported 39,569 Wehrmacht troops and their weapons, 9,065 motor vehicles, 
27 tanks, 94 cannon, 1,100 tonnes of ammunition, and 970 tonnes of petrol to the 
mainland between 11 and 17 August 1943. Between 3 and 17 August 62,000 
Italians had also reached the mainland safely. 
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Human losses in the fighting on the island were as follows: 4,678 German, 4,325 
Italian, 2,721 British, and 2,811 American troops died, that is, about 237 Axis 
troops and 146 Allied troops a day. The wounded numbered 13,500 Germans, 
32,500 Italians, 7,939 British, and 6,470 Americans, and a further 9,892 American 
and 11,590 British troops caught malaria in Sicily, a disease that was often fatal at 
the time; 4,583 Germans and 40,655 Italians were reported missing, and 5,532 
members of the Wehrmacht and 116,681 members of the Italian armed forces were 
taken prisoner.*8 


4. ITALY’S EXIT FROM THE WAR 


Since November 1942 there had been a danger that Rome might exit the war. The 
prospect was a veritable nightmare for Hitler. It is true that, in the course of a two- 
hour-long situation briefing on 15 May 1943, he said he would not be averse to a 
neutral Italy in the ‘present situation’, but he immediately took that back. Italy, he 
asserted, ‘would be unable to remain neutral but would go over to the enemy, either 
of its own free will or under pressure’. Hitler prepared his high command for that 
contingency, and counter-measures were planned. At the same time, however, the 
National Socialist regime continued to give its Axis partner extensive military and 
material support. Berlin was thus proceeding along two tracks. In fact, draft 
directives for two operations, code-named ALARICH and KONSTANTIN, were already 
on the table on 21 May. The first of these concerned Italy, its islands, Corsica, and 
the Italian-occupied areas in the south of France, while the second concerned the 
Balkan states and islands in the eastern Mediterranean that were occupied by Italy. 
The intention was to occupy the territories in question and disarm the Italian 
forces, and when Operation Husky destabilized Mussolini’s regime, Hitler was 
forced to act. The dictators met on 19 July in Feltre, a small town in the province 
of Belluno in northern Italy.8? The Fithrer had two reasons for arranging the 
meeting. On the one hand, he wanted to find out whether the Italians were really 
able to hold out, and on the other, he intended to persuade them to increase their 
military commitment.”° 

As the Italians saw it, however, the Germans lacked commitment with regard to 
defence of the Mediterranean region. In mid-July 1943 Rome’s ambassador in 
Berlin, Dino Alfieri, suggested to Hitler that the latter’s only concern was ‘to 
prevent any attack on Reich territory for as long as possible’. The “occupied or 
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allied states on its borders’ were of interest to the Fithrer solely and exclusively ‘as 
bastions of Fortress Germany’.?! 

A Comando Supremo memorandum dating from that time, which is unsigned 
but must have come from Col.-Gen. Vittorio Ambrosio, opens with the ominous 
words: ‘Sicily’s fate must, sooner or later, be regarded as sealed.’ And it closes with 
the observation that the Germans: 


cannot convince us that the Axis still has a chance of winning while the war in Russia is 
still going on, if steps are not taken to prevent the formation of a second front in 
Europe. If this cannot be prevented, it would be incumbent on the highest political 
authorities to consider whether it would not be advisable and indeed essential to spare 
the country from further suffering and ruin, and to terminate the struggle by 
anticipation, because the end result would undoubtedly be even worse in one or 
more years’ time.?” 


This was a clear formulation of the key motive for Italy’s exit from the war, dictated 
by reasons of state. 

The political and military authorities had furnished Mussolini with arguments 
for exiting the war. According to the urgent demand presented by Ambrosio, and 
supported by Alfieri and the under-secretary of state in the foreign ministry, 
Giuseppe Bastianini, the country should end hostilities within 14 days.?? 

But in direct confrontation with the Fihrer, the Duce once again behaved 
lamentably. His attendant staff were appalled. Hitler, for his part, apparently left 
Feltre with renewed confidence in Mussolini’s staying power. He even issued an 
order—never carried out on account of the events of 25 July—cancelling his earlier 
orders for ALARICH and KONSTANTIN. Furthermore, Field Marshal Rommel was no 
longer to be in overall command in Italy, but was to ‘take over command in Greece 
and the islands’.?4 

Back in Rome, Mussolini engaged in some damage-limitation exercises, first 
with King Victor Emmanuel III, who, since the middle of May, had not ruled out 
separating the Italian forces from the German forces.?? The Duce assured the 
sovereign that he would sever his links with Germany by 15 September.?° But as 
ever, on the aforesaid 25 July 1943, the solution came ata stroke, in the form of the 
deposition of the Duce—carried out at the initiative of a group of officers and the 
Crown, and condoned by the fascist executive body, the Grand Council of Fascism. 
Shortly afterwards, Mussolini was arrested. And so, from 17.20 that same day, 
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fascist rule in Italy was a thing of the past.?” The new head of government was an 
old acquaintance, Marshal Pietro Badoglio. There are indications that the fall of 
Mussolini had crucial repercussions for the fate of the Nazi regime itself, since the 
turnaround in Italy removed the basis for the plans of the German resistance, which 
were well advanced at the end of July 1943. It meant that “all the troops they had 
hoped to use in order to seize power left Berlin and the surrounding area [heading 
south] in the first few days of August’.?8 

As for Italian fascism, its time was up, and to quote ambassador Hans Georg von 
Mackensen, it ‘quietly vanished from the scene’.?? Hitler reacted to events in Italy 
with primitive verbal abuse, directed at the Vatican in particular, but he neverthe- 
less attempted to return the “Blackshirts’ to power by means of Operation EICHE, 
the successful liberation of the ‘ex-Duce’, on 12 September 1943, and Operation 
SCHWARZ (also known as Operation sruDENT), that is, a violent coup d état. The 
Italians took defensive measures, so the coup was never carried through. Never- 
theless, by planning an unsuccessful coup against the leaders of what was still an 
allied country, Hitler established ‘treachery, German style’! as a historical fact. 
There was no other ‘treachery’ in the south. In fact, the Badoglio government only 
began armistice negotiations with the Allies on 12 August 1943, after putting out 
feelers that were in no way binding.!°! After 26 July the Germans were no longer 
entitled to speak of ‘treachery’, irrespective of whether the Italian exit from the war 
was conducted in secret or not.!°7 

After El Alamein in November 1942, Stalingrad in January 1943, Tunisia and 
the loss of the U-boat war in May 1943, most Germans were depressed by the news 
from Italy, whereas, in Italy itself; people were buoyed up for a short time by the 
hope that the end of fascism also meant the end of the war. That hope faded when 
Badoglio proclaimed, in an address to the Italians: “The war continues.’!°3 The 
watchword for the home front was ‘discipline, calm, and verbal restraint’.1°4 

The ensuing political developments were marked, until 8 September 1943, by 
the extraordinarily complex process of dissolving the Axis alliance—a process in 
which distrust was the prime factor—and by the laborious rapprochement between 
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the Allies and the kingdom of Italy in the context of Grand Alliance strategy.!°° 
While all this was going on, the Axis partners continued to discuss joint defence tactics. 
Talks at the highest level took place on 6 August in Tarvisio, and for the last time, on 
15 August in Casalecchio near Bologna, where the Italians learned, to their displeasure, 
that Rommel was to be commander-in-chief of Army Group B in northern Italy.!°° 

Moreover, the Comando Supremo and the army general staff assumed that the 
German government was primarily interested in continuing to exploit the econom- 
ically important Padan Plain.!°” From their point of view, Berlin clearly regarded 
the land south of the Apennines as a forefield for military operations, and was 
indifferent to Italy’s vital concerns. There was distrust on both sides, since for their 
part the German authorities suspected that Rome wanted to move the Wehrmacht 
units so as to prevent them, first of all, from withdrawing northwards when the 
country capitulated, and later to hand them over to the Allies.1°8 

In these circumstances, the rupture of the Berlin-Rome Axis was foreseeable. 
It came to pass when, on 8 September, the Allies published the conditions of 
armistice, or ‘short terms’, signed five days earlier at Cassibile in Sicily. The short 
terms consisted of twelve articles dealing essentially with the termination of hostil- 
ities. The conditions for Italy’s complete surrender (the Instrument of Surrender, or 
‘Long Terms’) were delivered later.!°° The Instrument of Surrender was a document 
containing 44 articles, including the Allies’ demand that Italy surrender uncondi- 
tionally and that Mussolini be handed over to them.!!° On 29 September, however, 
when Eisenhower and Badoglio signed the Italian unconditional surrender in Malta 
on board the British battleship Neéon,!!! Mussolini was already head of state and 
government in a puppet state at Hitler’s grace and favour.!!? 

In the meantime, the Wehrmacht had been preparing itself systematically for 
Operation ACHsE—the code-name, since 1 August 1943, for the counter-measures 
to be taken in the event of Italy’s exit from the war—and, in particular, for the 
transfer of numerous units to Italy, the south of France, and the Balkans.!!3 An 
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order of 30 August, prepared for that eventuality, contained instructions for the 
occupation of all territories under Italian control, the disarmament of the royal 
forces, the return of the German troops stationed in southern Italy and Sardinia, 
the execution of ‘destruction measures’ ‘as in enemy territory’, the control of the 
Apennine passes and “all mountain crossings’, and the ‘movement of [Army Group 
B] security forces to a line east of Elba—Perugia—Porto Civitanova, to join up with 
the forces of Commander-in-Chief South’.!!4 

Army Group B (with headquarters at Lake Garda) was to be responsible for 
implementing the counter-measures in northern Italy. For that purpose, Field 
Marshal Rommel had at his disposal four army corps, with eight divisions: 


¢ Witthoft Corps HQ: 44th and 71st Infantry Divisions, and Brigade “Doehla’;; 
¢ LXXXVII Army Corps HQ: 76th and 94th Infantry Divisions; 


¢ IT SS Armoured Corps: SS Armoured Infantry Division “Leibstandarte Adolf 
Hitler’ and 24th Armoured Division; 


¢ LI Mountain Army Corps (en route): 65th and 305th Infantry Divisions. 

The forces to be disarmed on the Italian side were: 

8th Army (headquarters in Padua), comprising: 

¢ XXIII Army Corps (Venezia Giulia area): Infantry Division ‘Sforzesca’; 

¢ XXIV Army Corps (Veneto): Infantry Division ‘Torino’ and Alpine Division 

Julia’; 

¢ XXXV Army Corps (South Tyrol): Alpine Divisions “‘Cuneense’ and “Tridentina’. 

Infantry Division ‘Cosseria’ and 3rd Bersaglieri Regiment were in Lombardy, 3rd 


Motorized Division was stationed in Emilia Romagna; 
5th Army (headquarters in Viterbo): 


e II Army Corps (Tuscany): Infantry Division ‘Ravenna’, 215th and 216th 
Coastal Divisions; 

¢ XVI Army Corps (Liguria): Infantry Division ‘Rovigo’ and Alpine Division 
‘Alpi Graie’; 

and 4th Army (headquarters in Sospel): 

¢ I Army Corps: 223rd and 224th Coastal Divisions; 


¢ XII Army Corps: Infantry Division “Taro’, Alpine Division ‘Pusteria’, and 2nd 
Motorized Division; 


¢ XV Army Corps: 201st Coastal Division. 
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The bulk of the Italian 4th Army was being moved back to Italy from the south 
of France at the time, so the task of disarming it fell not only to Army Group 
B but also to Army Group D, Nineteenth Army (Armoured Infantry Division 
‘Feldherrnhalle’, 356th and 715th Infantry Divisions, 157th Reserve Division, and 
parts of 2nd Air Division), which was responsible for the south-of-France area. 

Field Marshal Kesselring (headquarters in Frascati) was responsible for imple- 
menting Operation ACHSE orders in southern and central Italy. The boundary 
between the area under his command and that of the commander-in-chief of 
Army Group B was the Pisa—Arezzo—Ancona line. In other words, the German 
troops deployed south of that line, and on the islands off the Italian coast, were 
under Kesselring’s command. The order to disarm also applied to the Commander- 
in-Chief South. However, the evacuation of his own troops from Sardinia to 
Corsica, where Assault Brigade ‘Reichsfiihrer SS’ was assembled, took priority. 
The most urgent task appeared to be to move Tenth Army, reconstituted on 
22 August, from southern Italy back towards the capital. That was another reason 
why the Germans wanted to take Rome, a task which Field Marshal Kesselring 
assigned to XI Air Corps (General Kurt Student) with 2nd Paratroop Division and 
3rd Armoured Infantry Division.!1> 

The Italian forces assigned to defence of the capital had been under the direct 
command of the Army General Staff since 5 September. They consisted of the 
following units: 


* Corpo d’Armata motocorazzato (an armoured corps, referred to as ‘mot. A.C.’ 
in the German sources): Armoured Divisions ‘Centauro’ and ‘Ariete’, Motor- 
ized Infantry Division ‘Piave’, and Infantry Division ‘Granatieri di Sardegna’; 

* XVII Army Corps: Motorized Infantry Division ‘Piacenza’, Infantry Divisions 
‘Re’ and ‘Lupi di Toscana’ (both en route), 220th and 221st Coastal Divisions; 

* Corpo d’Armata di Roma (Rome Army Corps): Infantry Division ‘Sassari’, 
Division ‘Podgora’ (Carabinieri Reali), and an armoured infantry regiment. 


The Germans prepared for armed clashes with the Italians in the course of the 
withdrawal from southern Italy. This applied to: 


¢ XIV Armoured Corps: Luftwaffe Armoured Division ‘Hermann Goring’, 
16th Armoured Division, 15th Armoured Infantry Division, and parts of 
1st Paratroop Division; and also to: 

* LXXVI Armoured Corps: 26th Armoured Division, 29th Armoured Infantry 
Division, and the bulk of Ist Paratroop Division. 


Tenth Army was—theoretically—under threat from the Italian 7th Army (head- 
quarters in Potenza), comprising: 


¢ IX Army Corps: Infantry Divisions ‘Piceno’ and ‘Legnano’, 209th and 210th 
Coastal Divisions, and XXXI Coastal Brigade; 
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¢ XIX Army Corps: Infantry Division ‘Pasubio’, 222nd Coastal Division, and 
XXXII Coastal Brigade; 


¢ XXXI Army Corps: Infantry Division ‘Mantova’, 211th, 212th, 214th, and 
227th Coastal Divisions. 


On Sardinia, 90th Armoured Infantry Division, and the five fortress battalions and 
three fortress regiment staffs faced the following units: 


¢ XIII Army Corps: Infantry Division ‘Sabauda’, 203rd and 205th Coastal 
Divisions, and XXXIII Coastal Brigade; 


¢ XXX Army Corps: Infantry Division ‘Calabria’, 204th Coastal Division 
(parts), IV Coastal Brigade, and 19th Coastal Regiment. 


As for mobile reserves, ‘Military Command Sardinia’ had at its disposal Infantry 
Division‘Bari’, Paratroop Division ‘Nembo’, and an armoured battalion. The 
Italian forces in Corsica were VII Army Corps troops (Infantry Divisions ‘Friuli’ 
and ‘Cremona’, 225th and 226th Coastal Divisions, an Alpine battalion, and an 
armoured battalion) which, like ‘Military Command Sardinia’, were under the 
direct command of the Army General Staff when Italy exited the war. The 
occupation force on Elba consisted of 5th Army troops, mainly 108th Coastal 
Regiment. All in all, there were 6,273 Italian and 80 German troops on the 
island.!1¢ 

Thus, after 25 July, Berlin made rigorous preparations to take command in the 
south, while Rome created the conditions that were to turn its withdrawal from the 
world war into Italy’s greatest military and social catastrophe in modern times.!!7 

In attempting to explain the disastrous course of events, it is important to bear in 
mind, first and foremost, that the Italian authorities did not try to prevent the 
German troops from ‘marching in’ at all costs, by blocking the border crossing 
points, for example. It is also a fact that Badoglio’s autocratic rule had serious 
political repercussions within the country, making it impossible to establish any 
basis of trust between the people and their leaders. One result of this state of affairs 
was the extreme secrecy surrounding the preparations for the armistice, which 
meant that the troops were not prepared, either militarily or psychologically, for 
withdrawal from the war on 8 September. Fatal technical mistakes were also made; 
for example, orders which, for no logical reason, forbade use of the element of 
surprise. The Italian forces were permitted only to react to German aggression. 

This all had fateful consequences. But the two main reasons why armed resist- 
ance collapsed so quickly were the general and ever-increasing war-weariness of the 
Italian troops and the fact that, in the crucial phase of 9 to 11 September, they were 
operating with practically no contact with the highest authorities. The king and his 
family, the government, the head of the Comando Supremo, the chief of the army 
general staff, and other highly placed dignitaries had left Rome early in the morning 
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of 9 September, travelling first to Pescara and from there, by ship, to Brindisi, 
where Victor Emmanuel II] and the head of government, the Comando Supremo, 
and the general staffs of the three military services established themselves on 10 
September in the afternoon.!!® And from there, on the following day, the order was 
issued that the Germans were to be treated as enemies. The official declaration of 
war, never acknowledged by the Nazi regime, was dated 13 October 1943.1!° 

In this connection, historians have repeatedly argued that the king’s flight was 
necessary in order to preserve the continuity of the state. There is little to be said 
against that view. However, it in no way diminishes responsibility for the failure to 
prepare properly for withdrawal from the war. This applies especially to generals 
and admirals who unnecessarily left their men in the lurch and betrayed them 
when they found themselves, unprepared, facing armed clashes with units of the 
Wehrmacht.!° 

In September the Allies had achieved their aim, and the central problem of their 
strategy in the Mediterranean area after Casablanca, that is, Italy’s exit from the 
war, had been solved. An important contributory factor was the success of Oper- 
ation HUSKY, which encouraged the British and Americans to invade the Italian 
mainland (Operation PRICELESS). Specifically, they planned landings in Calabria 
(Operation BAYTOWN) and the Gulf of Salerno (Operation AVALANCHE). 

This raises the question why the Allies did not decide to invade further north, 
rather than in the Gulf of Salerno. Contrary to a widespread assumption, every- 
thing required for a landing further north could have been made available. What 
carried most weight in the decision to land at Salerno was the fact that the stony 
beaches north of Naples appeared unsuitable for a landing. But above all, further 
north the Americans and British would have been able to deploy only carrier-based 
aircraft, and they thought that was too risky. Salerno, on the other hand, was still 
within range of the fighters stationed in Sicily, and the beaches of the bay were good 
for landing purposes. The drawback was that the defenders had a clear view of that 
whole stretch of the coast. The fact that this disadvantage did not dissuade the Allies 
from staging the invasion in the Gulf of Salerno was, apart from the question of air 
support, mainly because the area promised to provide a stable base for the attack on 
Naples and a good starting point for an operation to encircle the German units 
located in Calabria. 

On 24 August, while the armistice between the Italians and the Allies was still in 
the making, Eisenhower presented the plans for the landing prepared by his staff in 
Algiers to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. In doing so, he did not conceal the fact 
that he had reservations about Operation AVALANCHE. He considered that the 
forces available were not strong enough, and the build-up of Allied forces after 
the landings would probably be a slow process. In addition, there were doubts 
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concerning the possibilities for rendering the harbours serviceable, and a large 
proportion of the troops had seen very little action. 

Alexander, the commander-in-chief of the Allied 15th Army Group, took a very 
similar view. Possible remedies were considered. But just a few days later, on 28 
August, Eisenhower suggested that the risks attaching to Operation AVALANCHE 
would be greatly reduced if Italy could be persuaded to give its active, or at least 
passive, support.!?! Both forms of cooperation had already been mentioned, as 
possibilities to be pursued, in the guidelines that Roosevelt and Churchill had given 
General Eisenhower on 18 August, on his way to negotiations with Badoglio’s 
negotiator, Maj.-Gen. Giuseppe Castellano.!** So Eisenhower's suggestion was 
aimed at securing a binding commitment. It should be noted, in this connection, 
that Castellano had mentioned the possibility of changing sides during the armis- 
tice talks on 15 August. He had not been authorized to do so, even indirectly, and 
that created problems. !?3 

For the rest, Eisenhower’s professional diplomacy, with substantial military 
backup, had indeed brought about the armistice of 3 September, but the attempt 
to coordinate the Allied and the Italian plans for withdrawal from the war failed, in 
a bewildering mixture of deceit, delusion, misunderstanding, incompetence, cow- 
ardice, dilettantism, and irresolution. !*4 

The whole thing became a tragicomedy when, early in the morning of 
8 September, the American commander-in-chief received a telegram from Badoglio 
asking him (less than 24 hours before Operation AVALANCHE was due to begin) not 
to announce the armistice because the situation had supposedly changed dramat- 
ically. Eisenhower refused. In this connection, he was assured, in a message from 
President Roosevelt and the British prime minister, Churchill, late that afternoon, 
that ‘no consideration, repeat no consideration, need be given to the embarrassment 
it [ie. announcement of the armistice] might cause the Italian Government’.!?° 

At 18.30 GMT, Eisenhower, speaking in his capacity as commander-in-chief of 
the Allied forces, announced on Radio Algiers that the Italian armed forces had 
surrendered unconditionally, whereupon he had granted an armistice which Rome 
had accepted without reservations. He further declared that all Italians “who now 
act to help eject the German aggressor from Italian soil will have the assistance and 
support of the United Nations’. Ten minutes later, Rome having said nothing 
in the meantime, Radio Algiers broadcast the announcement agreed between 
Badoglio and the Allies. 

The Germans were officially informed by the foreign minister, Raffaele Guariglia, 
who summoned the ambassador, Rudolf Rahn, to his office shortly before 17.00 
hours, so that he could put him in the picture. The German spoke of betrayal, the 
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Italian would not have it, and they parted without shaking hands.!° Hitler himself 
received a telegram from the Italian head of government in which the latter stated 
quite correctly: ‘Italy no longer has the strength to resist.’!*7 

This merely served to bring the hatred and malice of the Germans down on 
Badoglio’s head. At about 20.00 on 8 September 1943, after the code-name 
ACHSE had been transmitted, over 600,000 members of the German army, navy, 
Luftwaffe, SS, and police set about disarming the Italian troops in Italy, the south of 
France, and the Balkans—around 3,488,000 in all in the summer of 1943.18 

From the outset, the German counter-measures, originally planned as a prag- 
matic reaction to the constraints imposed by Italy’s exit from the war, turned into a 
murderous act of vengeance, marked by resentment and racism. Criminal orders 
issued by Hitler and the OKW on 10, 12, and 18 September, and measures taken 
by German commanders in breach of international law, were intended as state 
legitimation of reprehensible behaviour based on the principle that right is what is 
advantageous for the German people. All in all, about 7,000, possibly even as many 
as 12,200 officers, NCOs, and men died, not counting the 13,300 or so who lost 
their lives—often because there was no life-saving equipment—while they were 
being taken off the islands.!7° 

About 1,007,000 men were disarmed. The rest apparently vanished without a 
trace. Those who were taken into custody were classified as military internees, on the 
basis of a so-called Fiihrer order of 15 September 1943. It is still not clear why this 
classification was chosen, but the results are very clear: their captors could do whatever 
they liked with the Italian prisoners, most of whom offered unarmed resistance by 
refusing to work, because, having been thus labelled, they did not have the status of 
prisoners of war and were consequently not protected by the Geneva Convention of 
27 July 1929. On average, 523,000 of them toiled away as military slaves in the 
German war economy, with no rights, hungry, weak, and—with little medical care— 
extremely prone to illness. In August 1944, as a political gesture to help the Duce on 
the home front, Hitler ordered a change of status to civilian workers.!%° 

The disarmament operation as such was completed in Italy itself by September 
1943, but it lasted somewhat longer in the Balkans and the islands in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The Germans often had an easy job, although not always. 
There was, for example, heroic resistance on Cephalonia, in Naples, Barletta, and 
Monterotondo, and at Mont Cenis.!3! 
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The successful conduct of Operation ACHSE can be described, with sarcasm, as 
the Wehrmacht’s final victory. The army, the Luftwaffe, and the navy acquired an 
enormous amount of loot, even though the bulk of the Italian fleet had managed to 
escape to Malta and ports in the Balearic islands.13* The most important acquisi- 
tion was the men and women who, as deportees and military internees, were 
employed as forced labour in the factories and freed Germans for deployment at 
the front. The material gains were also considerable:'4> aircraft, battleships and 
merchant ships, raw materials, all sorts of equipment, medical supplies, fuel, tents, 
camouflage netting, horses, clothing, blankets, food, and wine in large quantities. 
And, by 31 December 1943, the following weapons and vehicles had been seized: 
977 tanks, armoured reconnaissance vehicles, and assault guns, 5,568 cannon, 
8,736 grenade launchers, 1,173 anti-tank cannon, 1,581 anti-aircraft cannon, 
179 anti-tank rifles, 39,007 machine guns, 13,906 sub-machine guns, 1,285,871 
rifles, and 16,236 pistols, as well as 762 traction vehicles, 13,128 heavy goods 
vehicles, 2,422 motor cars, and 320 other vehicles. 

The disarmament process, which included the immediate enrolment of volun- 
teers and paramilitary auxiliaries in the Wehrmacht and SS, was accompanied by 
the organization of German occupational rule in Italy and of relations with 
Mussolini’s satellite state—starting with the ‘Fuhrer order on the appointment of 
a Greater German Reich plenipotentiary in Italy and the structure of Italian 
territory occupied on 10 September 1943’.154 As has been concluded succinctly: 
‘For the most part, Italian sovereignty amounted to no more than administrative 
autonomy under German supervision.’!° In effect, the Duce’s role was reduced to 
that of the Fithrer’s stooge in facilitating German exploitation of the country for the 
war effort. 

The essential nature of the Nazi occupation in the Apennine peninsula, and of 
German-Italian relations, is shown concretely by the fact that, from September 
1943 to May 1945, a daily average of 160 men, women, and children, of all ages, 
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died directly or indirectly at the hands of the Germans. This figure does not include 
the 44,720 partisans killed in battle or murdered,!%° the 2,027 Italians who died 
fighting on the Allied side,!97 or the victims of the effects of war, especially the air 
raids. The Italian records for the period 10 June 1940 (when Italy entered the war) 
to 25 April 1945 show that 64,354 died in air raids, of whom 59,796 civilians 
and 4,558 members of the armed forces.!38 After January 1943, when, among 
other things, the strategic air war against “Hitler’s Europe’ was discussed at the 
Casablanca Conference, !3? American and British bombers attacked objectives in 
Italy day and night. The main target, as in the bombing campaign against the 
Reich, !4° was public morale, and carpet bombing, preferably of suburbs where key 
industries were located, was adopted as a means to that end.!4! However, this view 
of things is not uncontested. It has been rightly pointed out that most of the 
damage from the air raids was to infrastructure, communications, roads and 
railways, and housing. Industry got off comparatively lightly. !42 

As regards the effect on public morale, some people fled from the cities, but it 
should be remembered that there were virtually no effective anti-aircraft defences 
and no air-raid shelters to speak of.!43 That proved to be a particularly serious 
disadvantage when, after Italy withdrew from the war, the Allies carried out heavy 
raids on German-occupied northern Italy: 43,402 or possibly even more than 
50,000 Italians were killed in those raids, of whom at least 41,420 civilians of all 
ages, #4 


5. THE WAR IN ITALY (SEPTEMBER 1943 TO JUNE 1944) 


The main thing about the strategic bombing campaign in the Mediterranean area is 
that it was repeatedly interrupted or restricted by operational or tactical demands. 
That had been the case during the preparations for and conduct of the invasion in 
Sicily, and it happened again during the landing in the Gulf of Salerno, already 
referred to, when the Allied high command was compelled to bring in the Strategic 
Air Force of the Northwest African Air Command for tactical purposes. !4° 
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(a) The Decisive Battle of Salerno 


The name ‘Salerno’ symbolizes the solo role of the Americans and the British in the 
drama of Italy’s exit from the war. It also denotes one of the decisive battles of the 
Second World War. While their victory in Sicily had opened the gate to ‘Fortress 
Europe’ for the powers of the anti-Hitler coalition, only the outcome of the battle 
at Salerno would determine whether they could remain there indefinitely. Would 
the de facto second front last, or would the Wehrmacht succeed in throwing its 
adversaries back into the sea? In the latter case, the war on the Italian mainland 
would probably be suspended indefinitely, and Hitler would be able to transfer 
some battle-tried units to the eastern front or to the south-east, where they were 
urgently needed. 

If, on the contrary, the troops of the Grand Alliance managed to break out of 
beachheads in the Gulf of Salerno and move inland in pursuit of the German 
defenders, substantial Wehrmacht forces would be tied down in the Italian theatre, 
probably until the end of the war. As is known, precisely that strategic diversionary 
effect was the Allies’ main objective. 

Seen in that way, Salerno offered the Fiihrer one last chance to turn the tables in 
the south, and prevent the Mediterranean from becoming an inland sea and Italy an 
unsinkable enemy aircraft carrier from which Allied pilots could attack the territory 
of the Reich and the irreplaceable Romanian oilfields. 

The Americans and the British, like the Germans themselves, were conscious of 
the strategic importance of the battle of Salerno. Both sides were accordingly highly 
committed, and in the event, the troops of Commander-in-Chief South very nearly 
imposed a ‘military fiasco’ on the US 5th Army.!4° 

On 3 September, six days before the landing in the Gulf of Salerno, Operation 
BAYTOWN was launched. At 3.45, preceded, as usual, by air attacks and heavy 
artillery fire, parts of the Canadian 1st Infantry Division belonging to the XHI 
Army Corps of the British 8th Army, together with troops of the British 5th 
Infantry Division, landed at Reggio di Calabria. The Allied force met with no 
noteworthy resistance. Even the Luftwaffe attacks made little impact.!47 5th 
Infantry Division then advanced along the west coast towards Salerno, and on 
15 September it was at Sapri on the Gulf of Policastro, by which time the Canadian 
1st Infantry Division had reached Trebisacce on the east coast of Calabria.!48 
The Allies expected Operation BAYTOWN to result in the withdrawal of German 
troops—in this case, 16th Armoured Division and Armoured Division ‘Hermann 
G6ring’—from the areas where the Operation AVALANCHE landings were 
planned.'*? If, in these circumstances, the Germans were to move south, the 
main attack at Salerno would cut their connections with the north. 
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These hopes were not fulfilled. The commanding general of the British XIII 
Corps, General Miles Dempsey, did not achieve even part of his aim in landing 
231st Brigade Group at Pizzo Calabro on 8 September, namely to at least cut off 
the German units that were withdrawing before his 5th Infantry Division. 

In the event, after some exceptionally hard fighting in the Pizzo Calabro area, the 
German Tenth Army units continued to move steadily northwards.!°° The main 
units involved were 26th Armoured Division, 29th Armoured Infantry Division, 
and 1st Paratroop Division.!7! 

A third Allied landing, Operation sLapsTICk, was carried out at Taranto on 
9 September. Its main aim was to occupy ports that were in good working order, 
which was considered an urgent necessity. The British 1st Airborne Division was 
deployed for the purpose, having been brought in from Bizerta on warships.!°* The 
Italians cooperated willingly, so there were no problems on their side.1°* The 
Germans caused no problems either, since their only basic concern was ‘to get 
the Tenth Army and Luftwaffe units out of southern Italy by means of swift, 
flexible action’, including the evacuation of Sardinia.!°4 

On the Allied side, the planning for the main landing at Salerno, by which the 
Americans and British hoped to gain a firm foothold in southern Italy, had since 
27 July 1943 been in the hands of the US 5th Army, which together with the 
British 8th Army, as already mentioned, formed the Allied 15th Army Group at 
that time.!*° 

The beaches in the Gulf of Salerno are known to be exceptionally suitable for 
landing purposes. However, it must be borne in mind that the narrow coastal plain 
is surrounded on three sides by high, steep hills, which gave the defenders a 
good view of the landing area and provided ideal firing positions. Furthermore, 
the Germans had strung barbed-wire barriers along the dunes at the waterline, and 
had laid mines further out.!°° The Italians are said to have disclosed information to 
the Anglo-Americans before 5 September about the mines that had been laid, and 
about mine-free routes in the bay.!°7 Be that as it may, the invasion fleet included 
48 minesweepers, which cleared five fairways before the landing started.1>8 
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The landing force itself consisted of 627 ships and boats, including four 
battleships, three fleet carriers, and five escort carriers (Force H and Force V).159 
The German navy had only three U-boats and a couple of S-boats to fight this 
armada.!©° And, once again, the Allied air forces proved superior in every respect. 
In the end, it was the air forces and the impressively effective naval artillery that 
determined the outcome of the back-and-forth battle, in which the commander-in- 
chief of the landing force, General Mark Wayne Clark, had 3,127 operational 
aircraft at his disposal on the day of the attack, including 1,395 fighter bombers and 
fighters;!°! 660 of the latter provided air support during the landing.!© 

The German Air Fleet 2, with Field Marshal von Richthofen as commander-in- 
chief since June 1943, had, inter alia, 181 (91) fighters, 90 (51) fighter bombers, 
and 260 (110) bombers at its disposal on 30 August 1943. It possessed 722 (387) 
aircraft in all, including reconnaissance and transport planes. After the battle of 
Salerno, Richthofen only had 641 (345) aircraft at his disposal, including 111 (67) 
fighters, 32 (20) fighter bombers, and 195 (113) bombers. !° 

In the medium term, Operation AVALANCHE was designed to facilitate the capture 
of Naples, which was one of the operational objectives. The land operations began 
at 3.30 on 9 September on the stretch of coast between Amalfi and Agropoli. For 
tactical purposes, General Clark divided his forces into two attack groups. In the 
north, the British X Corps (General Richard L. McCreery) landed between Maiori, 
4 kilometres north-east of Amalfi, and the mouth of the river Sele, with two British 
commando forces, three US ranger battalions, and troops of the British 46th and 
56th Infantry Divisions. The British 7th Armoured Division was to follow four 
days later. South of the Sele estuary, the only attacking force was the reinforced 
36th Infantry Division of US VI Corps (Lt.-Gen. Ernest J. Dawley). There was also 
a floating reserve in the form of two regimental combat groups from US 45th 
Infantry Division, which landed on 10 September. 

Clark was counting on the element of surprise on 9 September, so he decided to 
forgo artillery support from the British X Corps, a mistake that was to prove costly 
for the troops of the US 36th Infantry Division!°4— especially as the landing by no 
means found the Germans without weapons. The relevant German HQ had been 
inclined since 18 August to classify the ‘Naples—Salerno coastal area’ as the area 
‘under greatest threat’. The situation assessment varied from time to time, but all in 
all, on 5 September the OKW was expecting a landing in the Naples area.!©° Two 
days later the aerial reconnaissance reports removed any remaining doubts: a major 
landing was in the offing! It was still not clear exactly where the enemy would land, 
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but XIV Armoured Corps (Lt.-Gen. Hermann Balck, pp. General Hube), to which 
15th Armoured Infantry Division (Gulf of Gaeta), Armoured Division “Hermann 
G6ring’ (Naples), and 16th Armoured Division (Gulf of Salerno) belonged, pre- 
pared for a probable landing. !°° 

The task of repelling a landing expected in the Salerno area accordingly fell to 
16th Armoured Division, and its commander subdivided the 45-kilometre defen- 
sive front into eight strongpoints, as deeply imbedded as possible. Among other 
things, the troops manning them had heavy weapons (anti-tank cannon and some 
anti-aircraft cannon) at their disposal. Four mobile units were positioned behind 
the strongpoints, since there were not enough forces to man a continuous defence 
line.!°7 16th Armoured Division was soon unable to hold its ground any longer in 
the face of the massive naval artillery barrage, and by 10 September it had 
withdrawn, as instructed, to a line running from Bellizzi (16 kilometres south- 
east of Salerno) through Persano to Capaccio.!°8 

On the first day of the operation the Americans and British managed to establish 
four bridgeheads and hold on to them. More determined action might perhaps 
have achieved a breakthrough into the interior, but in any case, as 9 September 
drew to a close, 23,000 of X Corps’ 74,000 troops were on the beaches at Salerno, 
with 80 tanks, 325 cannon, and 2,155 motor vehicles.!® Even so, for Clark the 
battle was still far from being won. 

By the morning of 10 September neither the German nor the Allied side had 
gained the upper hand. However, the strong Italian forces in the vicinity of Rome 
surrendered that same day, to the great relief of Commander-in-Chief South. The 
German 3rd Armoured Infantry Division and 2nd Parachute Division had been 
tied down in the capital, and Field Marshal Kesselring could now deploy them 
elsewhere. 

In the course of the next six days a complicated battle ensued, with many 
vicissitudes. There were no breaks, but four phases can be distinguished.!”° The 
Jjirst phase was the struggle for the bridgeheads, a struggle which the landing forces 
eventually settled to their advantage. In the event, the decisive factor was that the 
attempts by the mobile combat groups of 16th Armoured Division to drive the 
enemy forces back to the coast were generally halted by the concentrated fire from 
the ships’ guns. Those unsuccessful attacks were followed by a move onto the 
defensive, and then by the above-mentioned withdrawal to the new resistance line 
ordered by Tenth Army HQ, approximately 10 kilometres east of the beach, which 
was to be held until the arrival of the German reinforcements en route from the 
south and the north. 

The second phase of the battle, in which the Americans and British strove, with 
some initial success, to extend their bridgeheads, began on 10 September and lasted 
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for three days. Their intention was then to open up the roads leading north from 
Salerno and neighbouring Vietri sul Mare. They managed to establish themselves in 
both those places, but in the meantime the Germans had established firm positions 
in Altavilla and in Battipaglia, which appeared favourable for launching a counter- 
offensive. Kesselring, General Heinrich von Vietinghoff-Scheel, and the commander 
of LXXVI Armoured Corps, General Traugott Herr, were all confident that they 
would beat the enemy. From 11 September General Herr’s corps took charge in the 
section of the front south of Salerno, while the units on the army’s right wing 
remained under the command of XIV Armoured Corps. 

Starting from Battipaglia, Eboli, and Altavilla, Tenth Army HQ launched the 
attack on 13 September, with 16th Armoured Division, 29th Armoured Infantry 
Division, and parts of 26th Armoured Division. The forces for this third phase of 
the battle had been prepared faster than the opposing Allied forces, and the attack 
made rapid progress. The sense of crisis among the Allies, both inside and outside 
the visibly shrinking bridgehead, became so acute that they even considered plans 
for withdrawal.!7! Shortly afterwards, however, the German side’s confident re- 
ports of victory proved premature. The enemy recovered, mobilized all its remain- 
ing reserves, and fought bitterly. But above all, the American and British aerial and 
naval bombardment resumed with even greater fury, causing painful losses on the 
German side.!7? That was the turning-point. A German counter-offensive on 
16 September soon ground to a halt. 

On 18 September, in the fourth phase, the German Tenth Army stopped fighting 
and began its withdrawal to new defensive positions. Churchill, quoting the Duke 
of Wellington after the battle of Waterloo, summed up the bitter struggle in the 
Gulf of Salerno as ‘a damned close-run thing’.!73 It was also a very costly thing in 
terms of losses.!74 


(b) Back and Forth—Nearing the End 


The political and military actions taken by the combatants in the southern theatre 
of war after the Allied victory at Salerno must, of course, be judged in the light of 
the planned, and anticipated, landing in northern France. The main aim of both 
parties was, in Italy, to use as few of their own troops as possible to keep as many 
enemy troops as possible tied down there.'”° The Germans followed the tactical 
principle of ‘fighting forwards while moving backwards’, which repeatedly resulted 
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in a war of position that facilitated German exploitation of important economic 
resources!’ in parts of the country not yet occupied by the Allies. 

So, basically, the Wehrmacht units had to withdraw to the north,!77 but they 
had to do so as slowly as possible, in order to gain the necessary time to build up 
rear defensive positions and undertake destruction measures. There was also the 
above-mentioned economic motive. In southern Italy this involved the transport of 
considerable quantities of loot and the deportation of ‘slaves’, in what was described 
as a brutal ‘manhunt’.!78 

In practice, what the withdrawal meant for Kesselring’s troops was that they 
moved from one blocking line to the next in a series of debilitating defensive 
battles.17° Tactics of this kind required strong defensive positions if the German 
divisions, which were fighting in Italy more and more often without ‘cover’-—that 
is, with no air support worth mentioning—were not to be destroyed sooner or later. 

The Americans and British, on the other hand, were in a comfortable position. 
They could deploy their air forces almost without restriction. At the height of the 
military operations in the Salerno area their aircraft cut off all access to the 
battlefield (air interdiction) and completely stopped the traffic on the German 
supply routes. !8° 

After Commander-in-Chief South terminated the fighting, Tenth Army had to 
swing back round the Salerno ‘pivot’ from the previous defence line, which had 
stretched from the coast to Altamura via Potenza, and move through security lines 
1, 2, and 3 (terminating on the coast at Trani, Margherita di Savoia, and Zapponeta 
respectively) to resistance line zero, which it reached on 25 September. It was 
instructed to hold that line, which ran from Salerno through Bovino to the Adriatic 
at Manfredonia, at all costs until the end of the month.!8! 

On 25 September Kesselring marked out the course of the Bernhardt Line, as 
follows:!82 Minturno, west bank of the Garigliano, Monte Camino, north of 
Mignano, Venafro, west of Colli a Volturno, Castelnuovo a Volturno, Alfedena, 
Roccaraso, Pescocostanzo, Montagna della Maiella, Mozzagrogna, and Fossacesia 
Marina on the Adriatic. 

A day later Tenth Army HQ defined its operational plans for the coming weeks. 
According to those plans, the troops were to withdraw from the line zero to the 
Bernhardt Line through nine intermediate blocking lines. The withdrawal move- 
ment started on 27 September!®? and, at the beginning of October, the troops took 
up their positions on the Viktor Line, which they were to defend until 15 October. 
That line ran along the Volturno to Castel Campagnano, and from there, via 
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Guardia, San Giuliano, Campodipietra, Casacalenda, and Guglionesi, to the coast 
south of Termoli.184 

When British units landed there on 3 October, Kesselring dispatched 16th 
Armoured. Division to the Adriatic at forced march. There followed a series of 
costly battles, in which the division at first put up an outstanding fight. It lost the 
battle in the end, however, because it lacked the necessary reserves and there was 
nothing to match the strength of the Allied air forces.!®° 

The hostilities at Termoli were still under way when, on 5 October, Tenth Army 
HQ took command on the Bernhardt Line, a deeply staggered system of blocking 
lines. A second main battle line, the Gustav Line, was established on the Castelforte 
heights, following first the course of the Garigliano and then running along the 
Gari north of Sant Ambrogio, to take in Sant'Angelo in Theodice and Cassino, and 
finally west of the Rapido to Alfedena, where it joined the Bernhardt Line. 

In building the Bernhardt—Gustav defensive system, Tenth Army HQ attached 
particular importance to armour security and protection against artillery fire. It 
therefore decided on a reverse slope position. The various sections were accordingly 
flanked by artillery units, securing the front of the defence line. The defensive 
installations were deeply embedded, wherever possible, and forward command 
posts were positioned on the ridges and overhangs. Enormous importance was 
attached to the deployment of mines. 

When the Tenth Army units gradually withdrew everywhere to positions along 
the Bernhardt Line in the first week of November, without occupying the line 
immediately, work on the fortifications was still far from finished. They were said to 
be 50 per cent complete in some sections, but only 25 per cent in most of them.!*° 

As the German high command saw it, the occupation of the Bernhardt Line 
would mark the beginning of a decisive phase in the war in Italy. So, on 4 October, 
Vietinghoff-Scheel expressly called on the men under his command to be prepared 
for sacrifices. They must all be resolutely “determined to fight hard to the last man’. 
He warned the officers to take care that the delaying tactics imposed by the enemy 
did not give rise to general defeatism. The German command’s primary aim in 
establishing this new defence line was, of course, ‘to secure central Italy, which was 
of great importance both militarily and politically’, but the Bernhardt Line could 
also serve as a base from which to launch their own ‘offensive operations’. The 
officers must ensure that the troops believed this.!87 

Meanwhile, on 16 September, the Italian forces occupying the island of Elba 
surrendered.'®8 And by 18 September approximately 28,500 members of the 
Wehrmacht had left Sardinia and were heading for Corsica. When it became 
apparent that the navy would not be able to provide adequate supplies for a garrison 
capable of defending the island, the OKW gave orders for Corsica to be evacuated 
by sea and air. By 4 October 1943, 29,486 Germans, 700 prisoners of war, 105 
tanks, 361 cannon, 3,026 motor vehicles, and 6,032 tonnes of equipment had 
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reached the mainland. The Luftwaffe lost 32 aircraft, including 25 transport planes, 
in the process.!8? The navy reported that it had lost the following craft during the 
evacuation of Sardinia and Corsica: ‘1 J-boat, 7 naval ferry barges, 2 submarine 
hunters, 1 tugboat, 3 Siebel ferries, 1 peniche, and 3 steamers, each of 16,943 
[GRE 

A little earlier, in reaction to German occupation policy in the city, there 
had been a bloody popular uprising in Naples, lasting four days, from 27 to 
30 September 1943. There, for the first time, the autonomous resistance of military 
and civilian forces compelled the Wehrmacht to abandon an occupied city sooner 
than planned.!9! 

Before they left Naples, the German troops put into practice the OK W’s order of 
18 September regarding the withdrawal movement in southern and central Italy, 
that is, to inflict the greatest possible destruction. The order applied to power- 
supply, food-production, and arms-production plants, as well as to port installa- 
tions, transport facilities, railway lines, and roads in general. Regarding its imple- 
mentation, Field Marshal Keitel specified: “The commanders in charge, of all ranks, 
are expected to conduct the evacuation and destruction with the utmost energy, 
giving no quarter and showing no regard, in view of the unparalleled nature of the 
betrayal and the German troops lost as a result of that betrayal. Inflicting damage 
on the enemy must outweigh all human considerations.’!°? 

Hitler’s generals, most of whom had served in the east, understood that order 
and carried it out accordingly. Even cattle were not to fall into the hands of the 
Allies alive. Any that were not carried off were to be slaughtered ‘ruthlessly’, 
regardless of the fact that the civilian population was starving. And the territory 
to be surrendered must be nothing but a ‘wasteland’ when left to the enemy. 

It was not just a matter of starvation and material damage. On the contrary, the 
Wehrmacht left a broad trail of blood behind it during its withdrawal from 
southern Italy. So, for example, men in German uniform massacred close on 700 
people in the province of Caserta alone.!?3 

The role of the ‘Resistenza’ must also be borne in mind. Its ‘unofficial Italy’, 
where national liberation committees with varying degrees of political weight 
performed central or regional administrative functions, depending on the situ- 
ation,!°4 existed, de facto, alongside the kingdom of Italy (seat of government 
Brindisi, and later, as from June 1944, Rome), which, though dependent on 
the Allied occupation powers, maintained the continuity of the state, and the 
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‘Repubblica sociale italiana’, linked to the Germans (Mussolini resided at Salo).!9° 
Superficial doubts are often expressed about the military efficiency of the ‘Resis- 
tenza’ in Italy, but given its successful attacks on the German supply lines, it was 
actually—tfrom an operational point of view—among the most effective European 
resistance movements. In some cases its fighters gave Hitler’s divisions more trouble 
than the Allies,!°° with whom they repeatedly fought shoulder to shoulder. After 
attacks by resistance fighters, the Germans and their fascist allies took revenge in the 
cruellest fashion, usually on innocent civilians.!°7 

It would certainly have been a blessing for the people in southern and central 
Italy if the Wehrmacht troops had withdrawn quickly to the northern Apennines, 
as Hitler and his military commanders had considered doing immediately after 8 
September 1943. In fact, the Wehrmacht high command had made plans for a 
defence line in the north at the narrowest point between the Adriatic and the 
Ligurian Sea. Army Group B HQ was entrusted with the relevant reconnaissance, 
and on 25 September Hitler approved the results presented by Rommel. In reality, 
however, the Fithrer had already changed his mind. He now wanted to defend the 
country much further south, roughly on the Gaeta—Ortona line,!°° and the 
relevant directive concerning ‘the command structure in Italy’ was issued on 
6 November 1943.19? 

According to that directive, the Bernhardt Line was ‘to be held permanently’, 
and it was therefore essential that ‘all the forces in Italy be placed under a unified 
command’. To general surprise, Hitler chose Kesselring, not Rommel, for the 
purpose.?°° Rommel had suspected some such thing at the end of October,?°! 
but it was only on 5 November, during the briefing at Fiihrer headquarters, that the 
field marshal learned that he was to be put in charge of an army group on special 
mission, directly under Hitler’s command, to defend against an Allied landing in 
north-western France.”°? His enemies and enviers had apparently brought the plot 
they hatched in North Africa to a successful conclusion. Goebbels’ diaries provide a 
synthesis of the defamation levelled at Rommel. In the autumn of 1943, we read, 
Rommel ‘had become rather weak and inconsistent in his views’. ‘He can almost be 
said to have a defeatist attitude to the war.’ Frequently ‘the view is expressed that 
Rommel has become a general who only knows how to retreat’. His ‘long time in 
North Africa’ had apparently ‘broken him inside’—a ‘fact’ that, according to the 
propaganda minister, was ‘not to be mentioned in public at present’. Finally, 
Rommel was still the ‘military idol of the German people’, but the one gaining 
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in prestige was Kesselring, who, as a result of “Rommel’s failure [...] had naturally 
acquired a somewhat higher standing’.*% 

On 21 November 1943 Kesselring took command in Italy as Commander-in- 
Chief South-West and commander-in-chief of Army Group C. At the same time, 
Army Group B handed over command to Fourteenth Army (Col.-Gen. Eberhard 
von Mackensen).2°4 Commander-in-Chief South-West was now in command of 
the ‘units of the three Wehrmacht formations and the Waffen SS units that were 
engaged in land combat’, as well as the Mediterranean plenipotentiary of the Reich 
commissioner for shipping in matters affecting the ‘conduct of military operations’, 
and those parts of the Todt Organization that were in the Italian area. 

The German naval command (Rear Admiral Wilhelm Meendsen-Bohlken) and 
Air Fleet 2 remained under the command of the commanders-in-chief of the navy 
and Luftwaffe respectively, for the purposes of operations at sea and in the air. 
However, in the case of operations on the mainland and in connection with 
coastal defence, they were to receive their instructions from Commander-in-Chief 
South-West. Corresponding rules applied to the plenipotentiary general of the 
Wehrmacht in Italy, General Rudolf Toussaint, with regard to matters that fell 
within the remit of Commander-in-Chief South-West or ‘indirectly’ affected his 
conduct of military operations. Kesselring was also granted ‘permission to exercise 
executive power in the operational areas in Italy’.2° 

One point that was not settled in the directive on ‘the command structure in 
Italy’ was the question of the respective responsibilities of Kesselring and the special 
adviser on police affairs with the Italian Fascist National Government, senior SS 
and police leader Karl Wolff, with respect to the repression of partisans. This led to 
friction, and Himmler was obliged to intervene. Finally, on 26 April 1944, Keitel 
transferred ‘supreme command of all banditry repression in the Italian area’ to 
Commander-in-Chief South-West. However, ‘responsibility for conducting’ such 
action outside the area of operations, and outside a 30-kilometre-wide coastal area, 
was assigned to the senior SS and police leader—under Kesselring’s personal 
command and acting on his instructions.?°° 

The most important task assigned to Commander-in-Chief South-West under 
the 6 November 1943 directive was ‘to defend central Italy’ north of the Bernhardt 
Line. He was also responsible for coastal defence in the Adriatic, the Ligurian Sea, 
and the Tyrrhenian Sea. In addition, Kesselring had to liberate north-eastern Italy, 
partly occupied by rebel forces, and prepare draft plans for an attack on Apulia in 
case the Americans and British intended to attack the Balkans.?°” Hitler and the 
OKW assumed that the ‘main attack by the western powers’ would be directed at 
south-eastern Europe. That was one of the reasons why, at the end of September 
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1943, the Fiithrer already wanted to defend in southern Italy and keep his adver- 
saries ‘at sword’s point’ there.?8 

Apart from concern about the south-east, the fact that, surprisingly, the Allies 
were advancing only very slowly was also a key factor in determining the German 
conduct of operations in Italy after 8 September 1943.29? On 27 September the 
British 8th Army had captured the large airbase at Foggia, which had suffered 
serious and lasting damage, and on 1 October the US 5th Army had marched into 
Naples, which had already been liberated by its inhabitants. 

American experts were unexpectedly quick in repairing the port installations, 
which had been devastated by Allied bombardment and German destruction 
measures: 212,000 men, 45,000 motor vehicles, and 154,000 tonnes of cargo 
were landed in the Naples—Salerno area in the first week of October, so that 13 of 
the planned 20 Allied divisions were now in place on the Italian mainland.?!° At 
the beginning of October, Rommel and Kesselring had 18 divisions and two 
brigades at their disposal.*!? 

After the battle of Termoli, the Germans had to withdraw Tenth Army’s left 
wing to the north bank of the Biferno, while, in the west, the US 5th Army reached 
the Volturno on 6 October. In view of this encouraging development, Eisenhower 
gave orders to continue the advance on Rome, and Alexander even planned to push 
on from there as far as Livorno and Florence. Both generals mistakenly assumed, on 
the basis of reports that had been overtaken by events, that Kesselring still intended 
to withdraw his units to northern Italy. In any case, Clark attacked on 12 October, 
and Montgomery’s 8th Army went on the offensive on the 22nd. In the face 
of fierce German resistance, the British succeeded in crossing the Trigno and 
approached the south bank of the Sangro.?!* 

On 23 November Montgomery continued his offensive, with the aim of reach- 
ing the road from Pescara to Avezzano. It was hampered from the start by torrential 
downpours, causing operations to be suspended temporarily and severely restricting 
the deployment of aircraft. Nevertheless, on 2 December the whole of the 8th 
Army was on the north bank of the Sangro, where the main battle line now ran 
roughly from Castel di Sangro to the coast. 

In the area of the British V Corps the front had been driven back to a line 
running from Casoli, through Orsogna, to a point on the coast 10 kilometres south 
of Pescara, thus creating a breach in the Bernhardt Line.*!? However, the 8th Army 
did not take advantage of this success, although it was superior in armour, infantry, 
and artillery to LXXVI Armoured Corps, which was positioned on the Adriatic. 
Its commander-in-chief, who won many battles, was not one of those military 
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commanders who are prepared to take risks.2!4 He considered it necessary to 
regroup, and he was worried about the rapidly dwindling supplies of artillery 
ammunition. He also was concerned by the heavy losses incurred, and on top of 
everything, the weather was getting even worse. When, in the night of 27 to 28 
December, the men of the German 1st Paratroop Division abandoned Ortona, for 
which they had fought for a whole week in murderous house-to-house battles and 
close combat, Montgomery halted the offensive.*!> Three days later he left Italy for 
England, to take command of the Allied 21st Army Group, which subsequently 
took part in the major landing in Normandy on 6 June 1944. 

General Oliver William Hargreaves Leese took over as commander-in-chief of 
8th Army at the end of December 1943. His main task was to maintain the status 
quo on the Adriatic, and he was to undertake deception measures to induce the 
German command to believe that a further attack on LXXVI Armoured Corps was 
imminent. In addition, the actions of 8th Army were still designed to help the US 
5th Army, whose offensive had come to a temporary halt in icy weather conditions 
about 8 kilometres south of the Rapido.?!° 

In retrospect, the course of the battle on the Sangro suggests that the Allies could 
have achieved more there if their operational planning had been bolder. They 
managed to force the German Tenth Army to withdraw the front to the Adriatic, 
but when the British 8th Army command suspended the offensive it had not yet 
achieved its operational objectives, namely the city of Pescara, the river Pescara, and 
the road from there to Avezzano. 

From January 1944 on, military operations on the Adriatic declined. The point 
of concentration in the Italian theatre of war moved west, to the area of XIV 
Armoured Corps (General Fridolin von Senger und Etterlin), where the US 5th 
Army had launched its expected offensive on 12 October with two corps, each 
comprising three divisions. By 15 October the US forces had established three 
strong bridgeheads on the north bank of the Volturno. 

Kesselring’s troops, withdrawing slowly but steadily, demanded everything from 
their adversaries. And the closer the front got to the outposts of the Gustav Line— 
after the Barbara Line, which ran south from Mondragone towards Isernia via 
Presenzano, had been breached and the Bernhardt Line overcome—the more bitter 
the German resistance became. 

The advance required a great deal of force. On 13 November 1943 General 
Clark was obliged to order his completely exhausted and partially decimated units 
to halt hostilities for two weeks, and he took advantage of the pause to regroup his 
forces. The attack was resumed on 29 November and 1 December, but by 
15 January 1944 Clark’s men had gained very little ground in a series of bloody 
encounters—not least on account of the bad weather.?!” Nevertheless, the US 5th 
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Army now stood facing the Gustav Line, and the real ‘major battle’ on the Italian 
mainland was about to begin—a battle that ‘in some respects’ surpassed even ‘the 
ferocity of the battles in the east’.2!8 

The Liri valley opens to the south of Cassino, a town of 25,000 souls located at 
the foot of the ancient abbey of Monte Cassino, and consisting largely of solidly 
built houses that were reduced to rubble in the course of the hostilities. Unusually 
for the Apennine peninsula, this valley runs north-west to south-east, not east to 
west or vice versa. It seemed ideal for the purpose of a rapid advance on Rome, 
some 125 kilometres away, forming, as it were, the natural approach to the capital. 
However, it is flanked on the northern and southern sides by mountains that were 
in German hands at the time and would be very difficult for an attacker to cross.?!° 

On 4 January 1944, with the battle for Cassino looming, the German Tenth 
Army, which had taken over responsibility for repelling the enemy forces, com- 
prised XIV and LXXVI Armoured Corps, and the Hauck Group. XIV Armoured 
Corps was to defend a 70-kilometre section of the 135-kilometre long, 16-kilo- 
metre deep Bernhardt—Gustav defence system, starting at the west coast. It con- 
sisted of 5th Mountain Division, 15th Armoured Infantry Division, and 44th and 
94th Infantry Divisions, while LXXVI Armoured Corps was able, at that point, to 
deploy 1st Paratroop Division, 26th Armoured Division, 3rd Armoured Infantry 
Division (en route), 90th Armoured Infantry Division, and 334th Infantry Div- 
ision. The Hauck Group consisted essentially of 305th Infantry Division, with 
Armoured Division ‘Hermann Géring’ as a reserve force. There were also inde- 
pendent units of the army and the two armoured corps, and the units under the 
senior 316th Artillery commander and the rear area commander (1017th Military 
Command).””° As regards the conditions of deployment, the Wehrmacht’s divi- 
sions were certainly inferior to the Allies’ in respect of head count, artillery, and air 
support, but the difficult terrain was to their advantage. 

In the following account, contrary to the usual practice, the hostilities at Cassino 
are treated not as a series of three or even four battles, but as phases in a single battle 
lasting from mid-January to mid-May 1944. This seems to make better sense, on 
the one hand, because the hostilities were never completely suspended, and on the 
other, because the field of battle, the tactics adopted, the operational objectives, and 
the units deployed all remained unchanged throughout that period. 

On 15 January 1944 the major formations on the Allied side were deployed as 
follows:?7! on the British 8th Army’s right wing there was the British V Corps 
(General Charles Walter Allfrey), together with the Canadian 1st Infantry Division, 
parts of the Canadian 5th Armoured Division, and the Indian 8th Infantry 
Division; on its left wing, the British XII Corps (Gen. Sidney Chevalier Kirkman), 
together with the New Zealand 2nd Infantry Division (army group reserve as 
from 17 January), the British 78th Infantry Division, and parts of the Indian 4th 
Infantry Division. 
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On the US 5th Army’s right wing there was the French Expeditionary Corps 
(Gen. Alphonse Juin), together with the Moroccan 2nd Infantry Division and the 
Algerian 3rd Infantry Division; in the centre of the front, the US II Corps (Gen. 
Roger Keyes), to which the US 1st Armoured Division, the US 34th and 36th 
Infantry Divisions, a brigade (special unit), and the Italian 1st Motorized Group 
belonged; and on the left flank, the British X Corps (Gen. McCreery), with 5th, 
46th, and 56th Infantry Divisions, and 23rd Armoured Brigade—all British units. 
The US 45th Infantry Division was ready as army reserve. 

In works on the battle of Cassino, it is virtually a must to discuss, in addition to 
the military developments, the rescue of the cultural and artistic treasures in the 
Monte Cassino monastery, the bombardment of the abbey, and in that connection, 
the question whether—contrary to the agreement with the Vatican—there were 
German soldiers stationed in the monastery. 

The fact is that in 1943 the cultural treasures in the abbey had been both rescued 
and stolen. After the war 13 masterpieces belonging to Neapolitan museums turned 
up in a tunnel in the Altaussee salt mines, where Hitler and Goring stored their ‘art 
collections’. Like many other valuable items, they had been moved to Monte 
Cassino during the war.??? 

The bombardment of the abbey of Monte Cassino on 15 February 1944 claimed 
the lives of some 300 civilians. There were about 800 people in the monastery, 
mostly monks and refugees, and the Allies had dropped leaflets there a few days 
before, informing them of the impending aerial bombardment and urging them to 
leave the abbey. 

15th Army Group command had concerns about the action. Witness, inter alia, 
the controversy between General Clark, who would have preferred to avoid destroy- 
ing the monastery, and General Alexander, who decided against his American 
subordinates in favour of the commander of the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Corps, General Bernhard Cyril Freyberg. In the end, Freyberg’s men were to attack 
Cassino in the very spot where the US 34th and 36th Infantry Divisions had lost up 
to 80 per cent of their combat strength in heavy fighting. Freyberg knew what 
awaited the New Zealanders. The Germans on the monastery hill were like shadows, 
invisible and omnipresent. They watched the battlefield from excellent cover, record- 
ed every move their adversaries made, and directed their artillery fire accurately 
against the enemy troops, who were stuck in the freezing mud on the floor of the 
valley. No wonder the attackers, including Freyberg, were ‘obsessed’ with the hill. 

Freyberg insisted on the bombardment and destruction of the monastery. This 
was partly because the German defensive positions were within 300 metres of the 
abbey, and he firmly believed that Field Marshal Kesselring would sooner or later 
order his troops to occupy it. Freyberg also assumed that if the monastery were 
destroyed, it would be easier to take than if the buildings were intact. He was wrong 
about this. The ruins of Monte Cassino, as General Clark rightly pointed out, 
provided ideal defensive possibilities. 
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The question remains whether there were members of the Wehrmacht stationed 
in the monastery illegally, that is, contrary to the agreement that had been reached 
with the Vatican. According to German contemporary witnesses and sources, that 
was not the case. Thus, for example, Baron Ernst von Weizsacker, who had been 
German ambassador to the Holy See since 31 March 1943, wrote in his ‘papers’ on 
19 February 1944: 


Yesterday, the old abbot of Monte Cassino [!] came to see me after his monastery had 
been reduced to rubble. I was sorry to have to extract yet another statement for 
propaganda purposes from this broken man, trembling, exhausted, and dirty as he 
was. It is surprising that our press has so much sympathy for the monastery. We are not 
usually keen on Catholic monasteries [...] But the truth is that we have never used or 
occupied the monastery for military purposes. The enemy knew that from my message 
via [!] the Vatican. 


In fact, that appears to have been so. However, Allied troops who were there firmly 
maintain the contrary.*3 

The battle for Cassino was still in its early days when, at 02.00 on 22 January 
1944, the US VI Corps (Gen. John P. Lucas) landed on both sides of Anzio 
(Operation SHINGLE), about 50 kilometres south of Rome. The following forces 
were deployed: 1st Infantry Division, 2nd Special Brigade, an armoured regiment, 
and an armoured battalion (all British units), and the US 3rd Infantry Division, a 
US armoured battalion, three US ranger battalions, and a regiment and battalion of 
US airborne troops. 

The naval force consisted of 30 large and 103 smaller warships, and 241 landing 
craft. The German navy had three small speedboats and two U-boats to oppose 
them. The U-boats were to reach the theatre of operations within 30 hours—and 
that was all. The relative strength of the forces shows, once again, that German 
naval operations in the Mediterranean after Italy’s exit from the war can only be 
classified as ‘also fighting’. 

As to aircraft, the Allies had more than 2,700 at their disposal for deployment at 
the Anzio beachhead,”*4 whereas the German Air Fleet 2 had a total of 337 aircraft 
on 20 January, of which only 223 were operational.*° 

The expectation on the Allied side was that the landing would lead to the tactical 
combination of Operation SHINGLE with the planned frontal attack on the Gustav 
Line. For that to happen, General Lucas had only to make rigorous use of the 
element of surprise and advance against the rear of the German Tenth Army 
immediately after the landing, so as to cut it off or at least threaten it with 
encirclement. It was assumed that this would force Col.-Gen. von Vietinghoff- 
Scheel to abandon the western section of the German defence line. 
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The US VI Corps landing, at least, came as a complete surprise, as the German 
naval command recorded: “Neither the assembly nor the approach of the landing 
force were in any way detected by German reconnaissance. The landing therefore 
encountered no resistance, precisely in an area where the military forces deployed to 
combat landings had been withdrawn a few days earlier for transfer to the southern 
front.’27° 

Since General Clark and General Lucas did not take advantage of the chance 
they were given, the German Tenth Army was not cut off. The two Allied 
commanders’ primary concern was to consolidate the bridgehead, in which there 
were already up to 50,000 men on 24 January, and they proposed to resume the 
offensive only in a second, as yet unspecified phase of the operation. This decision 
met with very sharp criticism in Allied military circles, but also with some under- 
standing. In any case, when Lucas finally attacked on 30 January, it was far too late, 
and on 22 February 1944 he was replaced by Lt.-Gen. Lucian K. Truscott. 

Field Marshal Kesselring used the time which the enemy had given him to 
establish a robust defence front as quickly as possible, under the overall supervision 
of Fourteenth Army HQ, a front that very soon acquired considerable offensive 
strength. On 28 January, Fourteenth Army HQ was in command of the following 
major formations:?27 


I Paratroop Corps (Gen. Alfred Schlemm): 


Armoured Division ‘Hermann Goring’ (minus armoured regiment), 


26th Armoured Division (en route), 


3rd Armoured Infantry Division (minus the reinforced 8th Motorized Infantry 
Regiment), 


71st Infantry Division (minus the reinforced 211th Infantry Regiment, but 
with the bulk of 191st Infantry Regiment), 


715th Infantry Division, 


Pfeiffer Group (Maj.-Gen. Hellmuth Pfeiffer) (65th Infantry Division, en 
route, but minus the reinforced 146th Infantry Regiment), 


4th Paratroop Division (operational sections), 


104th Armoured Infantry Regiment (minus III Battalion), 


2nd Artillery Training Regiment (en route), 


1027th and 1028th Motorized Infantry Regiments (en route), 


Berger Combat Group (Lt.-Col. Berger, commander of 9th Armoured Infan- 
try Regiment) with the 114th Light Infantry Division’s reinforced 721st Light 
Infantry Regiment,” which was to serve as army reserve upon arrival; 
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LI Mountain Army Corps (General Valentin Feurstein): 


* 362nd Infantry Division (minus the reinforced 954th Infantry Regiment), 
¢ the Commandant of Elba, 
¢ and numerous other separate troop sections and independent units. 


A few days later LXXVI Armoured Corps HQ took over the divisions previously 
under the command of I Paratroop Corps HQ, and I Paratroop Corps HQ took 
command of the units of the Pfeiffer Group and the German Commander in 
Rome.??? 

In the end, the attacks and counter-attacks by the opposing forces proved 
inconclusive, and, from 18 February on, the bridgehead was in deadlock and the 
front was frozen.??° At the end of the month LXXVI Armoured Corps, I Paratroop 
Corps, and nine divisions and three regiments of the German Fourteenth Army 
were tied down in this situation.??! 

The first phase of the battle for Cassino had also come to an end in the middle of 
February. The British and American forces’ attempt to take the German defence 
line by storm had failed, and XIV Armoured Corps rightly accounted this a 
defensive success. Optimism spread, encouraged, among other things, by the 
hope that Fourteenth Army might yet succeed in clearing the Anzio bridgehead 
and launching a counter-offensive.”?? 

However, the war on the Cassino front simmered quietly for a while. Both sides 
took advantage of the lull to make material and military preparations for a second 
intensive phase in the battle. It began on 15 March, when, after the usual 
demonstration of power by the Allied artillery, fighting flared up dramatically. 
The raging battle died down only gradually, on 23 and 24 March.?34 

Tenth Army HQ considered that the second phase of the battle for Cassino had 
also been a success. For that very reason, Col.-Gen. von Vietinghoff-Scheel and his 
staff assumed that the enemy would shortly launch a third major attack on the 
Gustav Line. After all, the Allies could not be expected to accept two defeats in 
quick succession.?54 

This state of affairs obliged General Alexander to take the initiative. His 
intention was to destroy the right wing of the German Tenth Army and then 
force any surviving remnants of von Vietinghoff-Scheel’s troops, together with 
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those of the Fourteenth Army, back to the north of Rome. After that, he intended 
to pursue them relentlessly as far as the Rimini—Pisa line, inflicting maximum losses 
in the process. 

In the event, the British general took his time. It was seven weeks before he 
launched his final offensive, Operation DIADEM, in the night of 11 to 12 May 1944. 
The attack was launched on a 32-kilometre-long front, running from Scauri on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea to SantElia Fiumerapido. According to the reported ration 
strength, there were 269,371 men in the ranks of the British 8th Army and 
350,276 in those of the US 5th Army. On the German side, there were 365,616 
Wehrmacht troops.?3° The combat strength of the German forces, that is, the 
number of men actually fighting or directly assisting men who were actually 
fighting, was 81,932 on 23 April in the case of Tenth Army, and 76,873 on 
10 May in the case of Fourteenth Army.?*° 

Alexander’s spring offensive, Operation DIADEM, was preceded by Operation 
STRANGLE, an air offensive launched on 19 March 1944, which continued until 
the night of 11 to 12 May. The attacks were aimed primarily at the road and sea 
links, but they also focused on the railway lines and shunting yards south of the 
Pisa—Rimini line. The Allies chose targets that were at least 100 kilometres north of 
the main battle line, in order to put even more pressure on the overstrained German 
transport system. Their aim was to oblige Kesselring to make increasing use of his 
scarce heavy goods vehicles, which were vulnerable to attack from the air, in the 
risky transport of supplies. 

The Luftwaffe lacked the means to prevent an enemy interdiction of this kind, 
which made it extraordinarily difficult for the Germans to conduct operations in 
Italy. On the other hand, the Allies failed to achieve the actual aim of Operation 
STRANGLE, that is, the Wehrmacht’s withdrawal from the Gustav Line, despite the 
fact that the American and British pilots flew about 21,000 sorties (388 a day), 
dropping almost 22,500 tonnes of bombs, in the course of an operation which 
lasted almost eight weeks.?97 

In this third phase of the battle for Cassino the British 8th Army had five corps 
with 13 divisions at its disposal. The US 5th Army had three corps, also with 13 
divisions, of which the US VI Corps, including a seven-division reinforcement 
ordered by the commander-in-chief of the Allied 15th Army Group, was stuck in 
the now completely overcrowded Anzio bridgehead,”7* surrounded by the forces of 
the German Fourteenth Army.”9? At the opening of hostilities, the German 
Fourteenth Army brought two corps and seven divisions to the front. On 
17 May the German Tenth Army had two corps and eleven divisions under its 
command.?4° 
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In the US 5th Army’s area of attack, the points of concentration of the Allied 
offensive were on either side of Minturno and Castelforte, on Monte Fuga and 
Monte Maio, and at Sant’Andrea and Sant’Apollinare, that is, in the inhospitable 
Aurunci Mountains, where units of the French Expeditionary Corps and, in the 
south, troops of the US II Corps were fighting their way forward. 

The British 8th Army’s area of attack stretched roughly from the confluence of 
the Liri and Rapido rivers, through Cassino, to Caira, about 6 kilometres to the 
north. The main attack in the area of Cassino, Monte Cairo, the Liri valley, and the 
Sacco valley was conducted by troops of the British XIII Corps and the Polish II 
Corps (General Wtadistaw Anders).*41 

On 17 May Kesselring learned that the French Expeditionary Corps, with the 
support of the US II Corps, had ‘broken through the German front in southern 
Italy’.24* This happened at a point where no special measures had been taken to 
build up the defensive positions, because it was assumed that this was unnecessary 
in the rocky, trackless terrain of the Aurunci Mountains?4?—a mistake that played 
a decisive part in the outcome of the battle for Cassino. 

Since Sicily, however, the Wehrmacht high command had regularly attributed 
‘enemy successes’ not to its own operational errors, of which there was no shortage, 
but solely and stereotypically to the Allies’ ‘material superiority’ in aircraft, armour, 
and artillery. That dominance certainly existed, and the inability of the Wehrmacht’s 
very weak air forces to relieve the burden on the hard-pressed front in the Italian 
theatre of war weighed especially heavily. The information about German 
plans and intentions that was obtained by means of the ULTRA decryption system 
also played a part, as did the competent command of the French Expeditionary 
Corps in particular, and the fighting spirit of many Allied troops. Their spirit was 
in no way inferior to that of the German troops, whose fortitude was described 
by Col.-Gen. von Vietinghoff-Scheel as tantamount to ‘deliberate self-sacrifice 
in some cases’.?44 

In any case, this says little about the nature of the war in Italy which, like that of 
every war, was primarily reflected in the fate of the civilian population. Two 
examples will serve as illustration. Members of the French North African divisions 
committed atrocities in Italy, notably rape on a large scale, in circumstances which 
the French military authorities have not convincingly clarified to this day, especially 
as regards responsibility.245 

The same applies to crimes committed by members of the Wehrmacht, the SS, 
and the German police in the Italian theatre of war. In October 1943 the 16th 
Armoured Division tribunal recorded in its minutes that German soldiers were 
‘increasingly’ moving through the country ‘like marauders in the Thirty Years War, 
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totally without supervision’. ‘Plunder and rape [are] the order of the day.’ Kessel- 
ring, who must have known this better than anyone else, stated after the war that 
Germans, ‘in large numbers, raided and robbed even peaceful villages and their 
inhabitants’. Even inherently ‘well-disposed members of the Italian population in 
the ranks of the partisans’ behaved in the same way. On 8 July 1944, when plunder 
had become a real epidemic, Commander-in-Chief South-West ordered that 
‘plunderers caught in the act’ were to be ‘shot immediately, ie. without court 
martial’. However, under pressure from Reich Marshal Goring and Field Marshal 
Keitel, he revoked his order on 1 August.?4° At that point in time the front, in the 
form of the Arno Line, ran from Marina di Pisa through Florence to Senigallia on 
the Adriatic.?47 

Let us now return to the operational developments. By 17 May the retreat of the 
German troops had become inevitable, and the following day they were forced to 
abandon the battlefield at Cassino and Monte Cassino. The Wehrmacht’s war in 
Italy—effectively lost since Salerno in September 1943—was not yet over, but the 
end was in sight. 

On 20 May 1944 units of the US 5th Army thrust into the Senger Line 
(formerly known as the Hitler Line), which ran, at a distance of 10 to 40 kilometres 
north-west of the Gustav Line, from Terracina, through Pontecorvo and across the 
Liri valley, to Monte Cairo. Shortly afterwards Allied troops breached the Senger 
Line in the Pico—Pontecorvo area. Terracina fell on 25 May, and the US I Corps at 
once joined forces with the US VI Corps, which had broken out of the Anzio 
bridgehead on 23 May. 

The last serious obstacle before Rome was now the 215-kilometre-long C line, 
which was still under construction and ran from the west coast (20 kilometres south 
of Ostia) to Valmontone (2.5 kilometres south-west), then through Avezzano 
(5 kilometres north-west) to Pescara on the Adriatic. On 26 May Hitler ordered 
the C line to be held ‘come what may’, although its loss was now a foregone 
conclusion.748 

Given the situation on 25 May, the bulk of the German Tenth Army seemed 
doomed. It was about to be encircled. But then the unimaginable happened. 
Instead of turning east, Clark ordered the US 5th Army units to march straight 
on to Rome. And on 4 June 1944 his troops entered the capital in triumph. 

The American general’s egocentric coup saved the German Tenth Army, at least 
temporarily.?4? Once the Italian capital had fallen, there was no all-out, decision- 
seeking pursuit of the hard-hit German troops, although Alexander had included 
this in his strategic plan to march on to Vienna.?°° 
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6. THE ITALIAN THEATRE OF WAR ON THE 
SIDELINES (JUNE 1944 TO MAY 1945) 


The American chiefs of staff had no regard at all for Alexander’s ambitious plans, 
which Churchill supported.?°! For them, the Italian campaign served merely as 
preparation for the operations in France. Thus, the operations in the south, 
conceived as a strategic diversion, were always overshadowed by Operation OVER- 
LORD and Operation DRAGOON, the landings in Normandy on 6 June and in the 
south of France on 15 August 1944.75? 

For that reason, the Allied 15th Army Group had to give up three American 
divisions, two Moroccan divisions, an Algerian division, and a French division. 
While some special units were assigned to the group by way of compensation,”>4 
the fact remained that this bloodletting reduced the British and American forces in 
the Italian theatre by a quarter. General Alexander was consequently obliged to 
abandon his plan for a frontal attack by the US 5th Army and the British 8th Army, 
to be launched on both sides of the Futa pass (about 40 kilometres east of San 
Marcello Pistoiese) and aimed at Bologna.?>4 

Operation DRAGOON presented Commander-in-Chief South-West with a new 
front to man in the western Alps, where four divisions were now tied down.?>> At 
the same time, both his armies, which he had ordered on 8 June to apply “scorched 
earth tactics’ more ruthlessly than ever, were now withdrawing step by step to the 
270-kilometre-long Green Line, extending from Cinquale to Pesaro (known as the 
Gothic Line until 15 June 1944).2°° The fierce resistance to the Allies was 
sometimes felt to be counter-productive even on the German side, because it 
used up the reinforcements in men and equipment before the Green Line was 
reached. The intention behind such resistance was to gain the necessary time to 
build up the defensive position, but that was a pious hope. On 22 August Tenth 
Army, the left wing of Army Group C, already began moving to positions in the 
forefield of the Green Line, and from 31 August on, Fourteenth Army withdrew, 
section by section, directly to the Green Line itself.?°” 

From 3 August 1944 on, Army Group C also included Army ‘Liguria’, com- 
manded by Marshal Rodolfo Graziani. This was a German-Italian formation, 
developed from Gustav-Adolf von Zangen’s army detachment (LXXXVII Army 
Corps HQ).?°8 Altogether, Commander-in-Chief South-West had three armies, six 
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army corps, one corps detachment, 29 divisions (including an armoured division), 
one fortress brigade, and a regiment of Division ‘Brandenburg’ under his command 
on 12 August. As for the Allied 15th Army Group, on 25 August it comprised two 
armies, seven corps, 20 divisions (five armoured divisions), six armoured brigades, a 
Greek mountain brigade, an Italian relief corps, and a Brazilian expeditionary 
corps.?°? 

The Green Line, continuously under construction since Italy’s exit from the war, 
failed to deliver what the Germans expected of it and the Allies feared, especially in 
the weak Adriatic sector. The practical constraints, resulting from the shortcomings 
in the last major defensive line before the Po valley, forced Kesselring and his 
generals to improvise on a massive scale.7°° 

The transfer of forces for the purposes of Operation DRAGOON had made it 
impossible for the British 8th Army to carry out its intended frontal attack in the 
centre of the Green Line. The plan now was for it to launch an offensive on the 
Adriatic and, after taking Pesaro, Rimini, and Ravenna, to advance on Bologna. 
General Clark’s army was to launch an offensive 14 days later in the original 
direction of thrust, that is, frontally. 

This combined offensive was code-named Operation oLtve. The British 8th 
Army’s attack began on 25 August and, as it soon became clear that the Green Line 
was not very resistant, the frontal attack by the US 5th Army was brought forward 
and launched on 1 September. By mid-September the German defensive positions 
had been breached in many places, but the nature of the terrain and the atrocious 
autumn weather made it difficult for the attackers to advance. On the east coast, 
Rimini fell on 21 September, after extremely fierce fighting on the Gemmano and 
Coriano ridges. On 1 October, however, Clark, having deployed all his reserves, 
was still trying to force access to Bologna. His attempt failed on 20 October, when 
the attack was brought to a standstill by massive German fire, just 14 kilometres 
from its goal. The exhausted American divisions settled in for the winter in the 
Apennine mountains. Their attack had not been altogether in vain, however, since 
it had forced Field Marshal Kesselring to withdraw troops from the area where the 
British 8th Army was attacking, thus enabling it to gain more ground. At the 
beginning of December the British forces launched a limited offensive designed 


“Organizzazione Paladino’, named after the head of the general labour inspectorate (40 000), in 
Germany as ‘militarized workers’ (100,000), in the “Guardia Nazionale Repubblicana’ (150,000), 
with the “Blackshirts’ (22,000), and in the Italian Waffen SS (10,000). Figures quoted in Cospito and 
Neulen, Sal-Berlino, 85. On the other hand, C-in-C South-West assumed on 16 March 1945 that 
there were 676,500 (revised figure) “deployed Italians’ on the German side, of whom 73,000 were 
serving in the fascist army, 16,200 in ‘the SS and police’, 16,000 in the “Black Brigades’, 68,300 with 
C-in-C South-West (30,300 in coastal battalions, etc., 29,000 in the Luftwaffe, and 9,000 in the 
navy), 286,000 in the Todt Organization in Italy, and 74,000 employed by construction organizations 
in Germany. The deployment of the remaining 143,000 was not specified. Figures quoted in 
“Tagebuch Generaloberst Jodl’, 82 ff., BA-MA RW 4/v. 33. On the organization of the forces of the 
Italian Social Republic, see Battistelli, ‘Formationsgeschichte’. 


259 Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 140 and 143; KTB OKW, iv. 1881 (16 Sept. 1944); ibid. 
1903 (1 Mar. 1945). 
260 Schreiber, ‘La Linea Gotica’, 35 ff. 
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primarily, in line with the Allied 15th Army Group’s main task, to prevent the 
German troops withdrawing from Italy. On 15 January 1945, as a result of that 
offensive, the front ran from the Comacchio wetlands on the north bank of the 
Senio river, north of Casola Valsenio and south of Vergato, to the Ligurian Sea 
south of Massa.7°! 

The end of 1944 brought changes in the Allied high command. Alexander, 
promoted to field marshal in November (with effect from 4 June), became the 
Allied commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. Clark (promoted to colonel- 
general soon afterwards, in March 1945) took over 15th Army Group, General 
Truscott succeeded him as commander-in-chief of the US 5th Army, while General 
McCreery had already replaced General Leese as commander-in-chief of the British 
8th Army in November.*°? 

On the German side, VietinghoffScheel took over from Kesselring as 
Commander-in-Chief South-West and commander-in-chief of Army Group C 
on 10 March 1945, before Clark launched his spring offensive. General Herr 
remained in command of the German Tenth Army until the end of the war.?° 

There had been a lull in the fighting on the front in the western Alps and in the 
Apennines since December 1944. It lasted, with some exceptions, until the end of 
March 1945, but did not apply to the 4,000 or so aircraft deployed by the 
Americans and the British.2°4 The Luftwaffe had only 79 aircraft in Italy in April 
1945, and the Mussolini regime had a similar number.” Enemy aircraft regularly 
attacked the German supply lines, particularly the bridges over the Po, and the 
railway lines (there were 900 major disruptions in December 1944, for example), 
and the enemy air superiority was so overwhelming that the German and Italian 
fascist pilots were reduced to the role of extras.7°° 

The Wehrmacht high command staff saw the ‘problem of supplies’ as being of 
decisive importance in the Italian theatre of war—trightly so, since the motorized 
units were so short of fuel that they could only ‘move another 150 kilometres’ in 
February. With a ‘major enemy attack’ expected in the Po valley since 23 March, 
this was not a promising prospect, despite some improvements during the lull in 
the fighting.?°7 

The Allied high command was intent on destroying the bulk of the German 
forces as far as possible before they withdrew to the other side of the Po. To that 
end, the British 8th Army was to concentrate its operations initially on Ferrara, after 
which the US 5th Army was to take Bologna and advance to Bondeno, some 
16 kilometres north-west of Ferrara. The two armies would then join up, cross the 
Po together, and advance on Verona, in order to prevent the units of Army Group C 


261 KTB OKW, iv. 553-79; Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 139-55; The Mediterranean and 
Middle East, villl. 119-44, 225-306, 339-60, 386-433, and vi/III. 112-30; The West Point Atlas, ii, 
maps 105 and 106; Kesselring, Soldat, 287-320. 

262 The Mediterranean and Middle East, vill\1. 69-70; The Oxford Companion to the Second World 
War, 27, 243, 704, 1126; World War IT in Europe, 211-12, 260-1, 397, 530-1. 

263 Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen, iii. 161, and xiv. 43. 

264 The West Point Atlas, ii, map 107. 265 Gundelach, Die deutsche Luftwaffe, ii. 830. 

266 KTB OKW, iv. 1390-1. 267 Ibid. 1394 ff.; Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, vi, 748. 
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from retreating to Germany. The offensive to destroy the German forces south of 
the Po, code-named Operation GRAPESHOT, began at 19.00 on 9 April 1945, 
following an artillery barrage and aerial bombardment, with an attack by the British 
V Corps and Polish II Corps in the direction of Ferrara and Bologna. 

As to the relative strength of the forces,?°8 there were 1,500,000 men and 
women serving in the Allied forces in Italy at the time. Of these, 266,000 belonged 
to the US 5th Army and 350,642 (including 70,468 Italians) to the British 8th 
Army. So there were altogether 616,642 men and women serving in these two 
major units in April 1945. The rest of the military personnel belonged to rear-area 
services and the military administration. On 7 April 1945 the total strength of the 
troops fighting for Germany was 599,514 (including 160,180 Italians). 

German resistance to the attack by the British V Corps collapsed on 14 April. 
Units of the British 8th Army also got through the operationally important Argenta 
Gap in the Comacchio wetlands. The Polish II Corps, efficiently supported by the 
British XIII Corps, had taken Imola on the previous day. 

The US 5th Army also attacked on 14 April in the morning. General Truscott, 
who possessed air support on a scale unprecedented in the Italian theatre of war, 
massed his units—except for the reinforced US 92nd Infantry Division, which was 
moving on to La Spezia—on a front that was only 40 kilometres wide. On 20 April 
the Americans, who now had some mountain troops at their disposal as well, 
crossed the mountains and reached the plain outside Bologna, north of the main 
battle line. 

In this situation, Vietinghoff-Scheel’s task was to get his army group to the north 
bank of the Po, occupy the prepared positions, and establish a new front. It was a 
virtually impossible operation. Almost all of Army Group C’s fuel supplies had 
been used up by 17 April, and its armour and motor vehicles could move another 
50 kilometres at most. Munitions would probably run out in three or four days. 
The transport situation had deteriorated dramatically as a result of the Allied air 
attacks on the railway lines, and no supplies had arrived via Brenner for over a week. 
Moreover, the troops had to leave local stocks of provisions behind as they 
withdrew, and there was no sign of any improvement in transport conditions. 
In these circumstances, the army group’s quartermaster-general, Col. Ernst 
Fahndrich, thought it no longer possible to withdraw the troops across the Po.?6 
To make matters worse, they would have to move through flat, easily reconnoitred 
terrain without any protection from Allied aircraft, and the excellent road network 


268 Figures according to Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 152 ff. Army Group C 
(‘Spitzengliederung, Offizierstellenbesetzung und Ostverbande’), Ia/Id, HQu, 6 May 1945, gives 
very different figures for the units, independent combat units, and supply troops of Army Group 
Cas at 9 Apr. 1945, BA-MA RH 19 X/70, fo. 15: AOK 10 (151,999), AOK 14 (71,462), AOK 
Liguria (29,099), and O.Qu. (3,297), i.e. 255,857 men in all; independent combat units: AOK 10 
(18,420), AOK 14 (9,719), AOK Liguria (7,316), and O.Qu. (329), total 35,784 men; supply troops: 
AOK 10 (10,493), AOK 14 (5,867), AOK Liguria (2,761), and O.Qu. (16,771), ie. 35,892 men, 
making altogether 327,533 men. According to The Mediterranean and Middle East, vilIIl. 333, the 
German land forces in Italy on 9 April 1945 totalled 439,224 men, not including the Italians. 

269 Geschichte der Waffenstreckung der deutsch-italienischen Truppen in Italien, 1945’, BA-MA 
N 422/2, fo. 11. 
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in the Po valley made it easy for the highly mobile enemy divisions to outman- 
oeuvre their lame adversaries. Finally, there was yet another extremely serious 
problem: the bridges over the Po were all gone, and the river itself was unwadeable. 

Bologna fell to the Allies on 21 April, and the race to the Po began. The US 10th 
Mountain Division got there first, reaching the river on the next day. German 
rearguard units put up bitter resistance at Finale Emilia, enabling strong Army 
Group C contingents to get across the river using improvised means of transport, 
though without their heavy weapons and equipment. But establishing a continuous 
front with those troops was no longer possible.?”° 

By the end of April, when the National Liberation Committee (Comitato di 
liberazione nazionale) called for the great popular uprising?”! commemorated on 
Italy’s Liberation Day (25 April), there was virtually no military resistance—apart 
from the partisans. And it was the partisans who summarily executed Mussolini on 
28 April 1945.?72 

Describing the military situation at that point, the chief of staff of Army Group C, 
General Hans Réttiger, recorded in an account written shortly afterwards:73 ‘All 
the existing gaps in the front had widened. Men streaming back were gathered 
together at central points by special reception bodies, reorganized, and deployed in 
the gaps, but they did not fight on. As a rule, they had no arms and no ammunition. 
The infantry was almost entirely wiped out. The last prepared and built-up 
resistance line, a territorially strong blocking position at the northern end of Lake 
Garda, was occupied by the enemy.’ And Fourteenth Army reported a hopeless 
situation regarding the weapons at its disposal: ‘2 light field cannon with 30 rounds 
of ammunition between them|[,] 1 operational anti-tank cannon|[,] 8-10 machine 
guns on a 100-kilometre-wide front[,] no tanks.’ The German Tenth Army was in a 
similar situation, reporting, on the night of 28 to 29 April 1945, ‘that it has 
practically ceased to exist’ because ‘most of the heavy weaponry, the motor vehicles 
and the heavy equipment [...] are left south of the Po’. And ‘there are no longer any 
links with subordinate staffs because of the lack of signalling equipment’. In other 
words, Army Group C had effectively ceased to exist. All that remained was the 
surrender (Operation SUNRISE), which had been discussed, and partly implemented, 
for weeks. It should be emphasized that Army Group C command, which was 
responsible for the process on the German side, acted on military grounds in the 
light of the local situation. Questions of overall strategy, and the frictions that arose 
within the anti-Hitler coalition in connection with the partial surrender of the 


270 bid., fos. 11 ff; KTB OKW, iv. 1389-401; Alexander, The Alexander Memoirs, 146-53; 
Carver, The War in Italy, 248-91; Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 152-5; Grand Strategy, vi. 
117-22; The Mediterranean and Middle East, vill]. 156-61, 195-230, 257-95, 315-28; The West 
Point Atlas, ii, maps 107-10. 

271 Bocca, Storia dell’Italia partigiana, 511-29; Longo, Viva lTtalia libera, 264-84; Lill, Geschichte 
Italiens, 382 ff. 

272 See Ercolani, Gli ultimi giorni di Mussolini, 61-90; Lepre, La storia della Repubblica di Mussolini, 
305-10; Mittermaier, Mussolinis Ende, 207-20; Woller, Die Abrechnung mit dem Faschismus, 257-64. 

273 The following quotations on the military situation are taken from “Geschichte der 
Waffenstreckung der deutsch-italienischen Truppen in Italien’, 1945, BA-MA N 422/2, fo. 19. 
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German forces,?”74 were somewhat secondary considerations, but that does not 


mean that the German side did not attempt to take advantage of them. 

In any event, on 29 April Army Liguria laid down its arms with immediate 
effect,2”> and the instrument of unconditional surrender of the German forces in 
Italy was signed at Allied headquarters in Caserta near Naples. Lt.-Col. Victor von 
Schweinitz of the general staff signed the document on behalf of Col.-Gen. von 
Vietinghoff-Scheel, the Commander-in-Chief South-West and commander-in- 
chief of Army Group C. SS Sturmbannfiihrer Eugen Wenner signed for SS 
Obergruppenfiithrer and Waffen SS General Wolff, who, in addition to his 
function as senior SS and police leader, was also the plenipotentiary general of the 
Wehrmacht in Italy. General William D. Morgan, as chief of staff, signed on behalf 
of Field Marshal Alexander. The surrender entered into force at 14.00 on 2 May.?”6 

The frequently described genesis of Operation SUNRISE can be traced back to the 
autumn of 1944. This was the first time an entire theatre of war had surrendered, 
and the reasons for the operation are correspondingly complex. Ideological, eco- 
nomic, military, and political considerations all played a part. The hard confron- 
tation between the western Allies and the Yugoslavs on the issue of Trieste in 1945 
was providing a foretaste of the Cold War, and Army Group C command and its 
associates endeavoured to take advantage of the clouds gathering on the political 
horizon. They put forward the watchword that the real enemy was in the east, 
which enabled them to offer themselves as allies in the battle against Bolshevism. 
However, the Grand Alliance held firm, and the German approaches, aimed at 
achieving a split, were stoutly rejected. The main motivation of the Allied, Italian, 
and Swiss parties involved in the Operation SUNRISE process was the fear of massive 
destruction, which had to be prevented at all costs with a view to the economic 
stabilization of Italy in the post-war period, as well as humanitarian concern to end 
the senseless bloodshed. 

In this connection, writers constantly claim that the surrender by the German and 
Italian fascist forces shortened the hostilities in Europe by at least six, if not eight, 
weeks, spared northern Italy from devastation, and saved tens of thousands of lives. 
However, this view, which derives from statements by Field Marshal Alexander, 
is at odds with General von VietinghoffScheel’s assessment of the situation. 
Commander-in-Chief South-West noted, on 28 April 1945, that the fighting 
would quite simply stop in a day or two because of the lack of arms and ammunition. 
If this realistic assessment is accepted, there would hardly have been tens of thousands 
killed if the hostilities had continued. As to the destruction measures ordered by the 
Fiihrer, Army Group C also took steps to ensure, from 11 April 1945 at the latest, 
that Hitler’s orders in this connection would not be carried out, even if Operation 


274 On this, see Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 463 ff. 

275 Max-Josef Pemsel, ‘Kapitulation des Armeeoberkommandos “Ligurien” am 29.4.1945’, 
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into force immediately, was signed in Castiglione (Piedmont) by the chief of staff, Lt.-Gen. Pemsel, on 
behalf of AOK Liguria. The commanding general of the American IV Army Corps, Lt.-Gen. Willis 
D. Crittenberger, signed on behalf of the US Army. 
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Table VI.1v.1. Losses incurred by the German Field Army in Italy, September 1943 to 31 
March 1945 


Dead Wounded Missing Total losses 
Army ‘Liguria’ 76 (5) 204 (13) 70 (2) 
Fourteenth Army 17,145 (544) 59,195 (1332) 45,734 (644) 
Tenth Army 20,550 (1074) 106,174 (3075) 161,736 (4672) 
Other units 1,034 (42) 2,998 (81) 699 (8) 
Total 38,805 168,571 208,239 415,615 (11,482) 


Source: Figures (corrected) from KTB OKW, iv. 1516. The numbers in brackets refer to officers. The figures in this 
table are those of the OKH medical officer, which do not include the losses shown in the last report and are not to be 
equated with the total losses incurred by C-in-C South-West. 


SUNRISE failed. It was a matter of negotiating tactics that the other parties were not 
informed of this state of affairs. In fact Army Group C command, without whose 
consent Operation SUNRISE would not have been feasible, continued to haggle until 
the very last minute in order to obtain the best possible terms of surrender. With 
regard to the delaying tactics employed by some of the generals, it should also be 
remembered that many would have preferred not to negotiate until a decision on 
their ‘fate’ had been taken in the Reich. Their oath of allegiance apparently provoked 
some pangs of conscience. There was also the question whether the younger officers 
would also be involved in the surrender. They were well aware of the chaotic state 
of Army Group C command at the end of April. Furthermore, Field Marshal 
Kesselring, who was by then Commander-in-Chief West, intended to have 
Col.-Gen. von Vietinghoff-Scheel and General Réttiger court-martialled and shot 
as the military commanders primarily responsible for initiating the surrender. In the 
end, the terms of the agreement remained ‘unconditional surrender’. They were 
accepted shortly before Hitler’s suicide facilitated a return to ‘normality’, at a point 
when Commander-in-Chief South-West effectively had no alternative.?”” And some 
of those involved in the proceedings may already have been thinking about their 
personal future in the post-war period. 


7. CONCLUSION 


The war in Italy ended on 2 May 1945, a war in which the Allied side had lost 
312,000 men and Commander-in-Chief South-West’s field army had lost at least 
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142-65; Smith and Agarossi, Operation Sunrise, passim, Theil, Kampf um Italien, 259-394; 
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415,615.778 On the Italian side, at least 330,000 men, women, and children had 
lost their lives. Most Italians initially regarded the war as a ‘war of national 
liberation’. Subsequently—and in a sense, vying with that view—the idea of ‘civil 
war’ was introduced, an idea originally preferred by neo-fascist authors. The 
controversy over these competing views has become highly emotional and political, 
and at the same time abstract. 

The practical legacy of the war that raged in Italy from September 1943 to May 
1945 can be described, in short, as the damage to the image of humanity caused by 
brutal criminal atrocities and the impact of the war in general, or as the murderous 
consequence of the inhuman National Socialist regime. When they were obliged to 
leave the political or military stage, the very people who were jointly and specifically 
responsible for the murder, torture, deportation, and exploitation falsified historical 
reality by creating the myth of the immaculate Wehrmacht. 

That myth, with regard to the Italian theatre of war, first took shape on 3 May 
1945, when General Vietinghoff-Scheel issued an order of the day in which he 
expressed no sympathy for the victims of German tyranny, but stated, among other 
things: ‘It is with great pride that we can look back on the Army Group’s deeds on 
historic Italian soil.’ Perhaps the former Commander-in-Chief South-West was 
able to consider the events on the Apennine peninsula only from a technocratic 
viewpoint. He may have had in mind only the tactical and operational skills of the 
German troops, and their talent for improvisation when it came to supplies and 
transport. But no one could have felt any pride in Germany’s occupation policy in 
Italy as a whole, or in the conduct of operations by the Wehrmacht, the SS, and 
their fascist accomplices. A sense of shame would appear more right and proper. 

As to the part the war in Italy played in the strategy of the principal protagonists, 
both sides pursued diversionary operations wherever possible. From the Allied 
point of view, the decision to embark on the campaign in Italy made sense in 
1943, when London and Washington wanted to get Rome to capitulate, despite 
the fact that a second front in Italy could never determine the outcome of the war. 
For the Wehrmacht, operations in the south ultimately served solely and exclusively 
to prolong the war, in other words, to delay Germany’s inevitable collapse and keep 
the enemy first out of ‘Fortress Europe’, then out of ‘Fortress Germany’, and finally 
out of ‘Fortress Berlin’. In practice, however, Hitler’s troops in Italy—since the 
Allied invasion of Sicily in 1943 at the latest—were no longer capable of anything 
but a fighting withdrawal. 


278 On the Allied losses, see Clodfelter, Warfare and Armed Conflicts, ii. 851. 


PART VII 


GERMANY ON THE BRINK 
OF THE PRECIPICE 


Bernd Wegner 


I. Waging War ‘as if...’ 
Germany’s Strategic Position from 


the Spring of 1944 Onwards 


Of the manifold strategic problems facing the German leadership in the second half 
of the war, the shortage of forces on all fronts was perhaps the most difficult, in that 
it was ultimately insoluble. As the possible timing of coordinated major offensives 
by the Allies against ‘Fortress Europe’ became clearer, so the question of how an 
area of rule that was still far overstretched was to be held with shrinking reserves 
against a numerically superior enemy became increasingly pressing. It is therefore 
not surprising that the struggle between the Wehrmacht High Command (OKW) 
and the Army High Command (OKH) over the allocation of the few forces still 
available became increasingly acute in the run-up to the invasions in the spring of 
1944.! All the more so, since the unavoidable conflicts of interest between the 
central command authorities and departments were not, as a rule, settled by tough 
negotiations (as they were in the case of the western Allies, for example) but were 
simply overridden by ‘Fithrer decisions’. Knowing that Hitler’s priorities went to 
the western theatres of war, the OKW was in a more favourable position in this 
respect.” Nevertheless, right until the Allies landed in Normandy the OKW had 
repeatedly to defend itself against the complaint that, while half the army was 
fighting desperately in the east for the very survival of the German people, the other 
half was in the rest of Europe doing nothing, waiting for an invasion that never 
came. It is only too easy to sympathize with the disappointment and frustration that 
Kurt Zeitzler, for example, must have felt when, during a visit from the head of 
naval command, Vice-Admiral Wilhelm Meisel, in March 1944, at the height of 
the crisis in the Crimea, he informed his guest that, according to his calculations, 
‘53 per cent of the fighting troops were currently on the eastern front, and 47 per 
cent, most of them “on standby”, in OKW theatres of war’.? One of the bitter 
witticisms circulating at the time was that the war had been lost in 1918 thanks to 
the ‘fleet in being’, and it was now being lost thanks to the ‘army in being’.4 


! The problems in this connection are discussed at length in Germany and the Second World War, 
v/II and vii. 

? See Part III, Chapter III.1 of the present volume. 

3 ‘Niederschrift tiber die Dienstreise C/SkI ins Fithrerhauptquartier vom 10. bis 13.3.1944’, 4, 
BA-MA RM 7/261. 

4 See ‘OKW/WESt, Strategischer Uberblick und Verteilung der Gesamtstreitkrafte des deutschen 
Heeres vom 13.4.1944’, 2, BA-MA RW 4/v. 876. 
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In mid-April 1944 the Wehrmacht Operations Staff addressed a self-justificatory 
memorandum on the subject to the command authorities in the east. According to 
that memorandum, only 131, that is, less than 40 per cent, of the 341 army and 
Waffen SS units that were fully operational were not deployed either in the east or 
on the home front. And, of those, only 41 divisions were, by their nature, suitable 
for deployment in the east, but they were mostly engaged in combat in Italy and 
Finland, in coastal protection, and in fighting partisans. The Wehrmacht High 
Command also warned that: 


In view of the few reserves that are available, a successful enemy landing in Denmark, 
the North Sea, Holland, Belgium, or France that is not repelled or immediately 
blocked will lead to the loss of the war in a short time. For that reason, the Supreme 
Command, in full knowledge of the crises in the east, has taken a risk which is at the 
limit of its responsibility to history and the nation. The Fuhrer expects that this 
explanation of the issues will suffice to prevent any more unseemly debates about 
the allocation of military forces in the future.° 


Despite the geographical shift in strategic priorities, the Soviet Union was still 
the most important European theatre of war in the spring of 1944, in terms of the 
size of the forces deployed by all sides. A Foreign Armies department estimate of 
the distribution of enemy forces mustered for the assault on ‘Fortress Europe’ 
(although it contained some errors) left little doubt as to the real point of concen- 
tration. According to the department’s calculations, the Soviet Union had more 
than 380 major formations (apart from army and army group reserves) located on 
its European front in February 1944, whereas the western Allies had barely 120 
divisions covering the area between Iceland and North Africa, Britain and the Near 
East (see Table VII.1.1).° On the German side too, as the Wehrmacht Operations 
Staff reassuringly pointed out, ‘the vast majority of the German armed forces, in 
respect of the number of units as well as the combat efficiency of those units, are 
deployed in the east’. According to the above-mentioned OKW memorandum, only 
46 of the 162 army and Waffen SS infantry divisions that were operational or under 
assembly on 1 March 1944 were deployed ‘elsewhere than in the east or on the home 
front’, and in the case of armoured divisions, only 11 out of 34.7 

While such number games provided useful support for arguments in the struggle 
between the Wehrmacht High Command and the Army High Command over the 
allocation of forces, they were no more than window dressing when it came to 


> Ibid. 23. See also Jodl’s similar exposition in ‘Die strategische Lage im Friihjahr 1944’, a briefing 
to the Reich cabinet on 5 May 1944, 25-31, BA-MA N 69/18. 

6 Even if, for the purposes of comparison, the strength of the Soviet forces is assumed to be only 
50% of that figure, that still gives them a superiority of 190 to 120 divisions. According to the same 
Foreign Armies estimate, the British and American forces were superior only in fighters and bombers, 
with 13,000 aircraft in all compared with 10,400 Soviet aircraft. See OKW, Europakarte, 10 Feb. 
1944 (date handwritten), Central Archives of the Ministry of Defence of the Russian Federation 
(Podolsk, Russia), fond 500/op. 12450/d. 292. 

7 See OKW/WFESt, ‘Strategischer Uberblick und Verteilung der Gesamtstreitkrafte des deutschen 
Heeres’, 13 Apr. 1944’, BA-MA RW 4/v. 876, esp. p. 21 and annex. On the basis of Overmans’ 
findings in Deutsche militérische Verluste, 300-1, it must be assumed that the eastern army had in fact 
long been weaker than the figures suggested, because the figures for losses were incomplete. 
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Table VIL1.1. Distribution of Allied land and air forces (divisions and aircraft as per 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff estimates, status: February 1944) 


Inf.Div. Armd. Abn. Total Fighters Bombers® Total 
Div. Div. _ Divisions Aircraft 

Iceland 2 = = 2 - = + 

Britain 35 14% 5 54) 3,940 4,275 8,215 
(300 

Sardinia/Corsica 1% - - 1% 385 315 700 
(315 

Italy (en route) 16% 5” 1% 23% - - - 

Italy (fully available) 4s 2% 1 7% 1,235 1,380 2,615 
(935 

North-West Africa 10% 5 WY 15% 640 425 1,065 
(Algeria/Tunisia) (150 

North-East Africa 1 3% WY 5 560 555 1,115 
(Libya/Egypt) (480 

Near East 5 4 WY 9” - - - 

Total Western Allies 75% 35 9 119% 6,760 6 950 13,710 
(2 180 


Soviet Union) 329 54 = 383 5,100 5 300 10,400© 


in brackets: number of twin-engined aircraft; ©) units at the front only, excluding army reserves; © plus 1,390 
reconnaissance and transport aircraft. 


Source: Military Archives, Podolsk, Fond 500/op. 12450/d. 292. 


Germany’s real needs in the eastern theatre of war. In the course of 1944, with the 
relative depletion of the German eastern army on the one hand, and the massive 
concentration of Soviet offensive units on the other, the disparity between the 
opposing forces on the eastern front assumed increasingly grotesque proportions. 
According to estimates by Foreign Armies East, the actual strength of the eastern 
army was already only 45 per cent of that of the Red Army sections deployed (and 
held in reserve) on the Soviet front in Europe at the start of the year, but it had 
dropped to just over a third (34.5 per cent) by the beginning of October (see 
Diagram VII.1.1).8 This development is all the more remarkable as Soviet losses 
during that period were estimated at almost four times those of the Germans. The 
explanation for this apparent contradiction was found by Reinhard Gehlen’s 
department to be that the Red Army had apparently brought in six times (!) 
more replacement forces than Germany’s eastern army (see Diagram VII.1.2). 
Things were somewhat different, according to German estimates, with respect to 
the armoured capability of the opposing units. Here the German capability, which 
had sunk to a minimum after Stalingrad, had been doubled within a year by steadily 
bringing in new tanks and assault guns. The defensive capability had thus been 
strengthened, but it was undermined by two factors: on the one hand, only a 
relatively small proportion of the tanks supplied to the eastern army were in fact 


8 Tn fact, the relative inferiority of the eastern army was even greater, since the Germans continued 
to underestimate the head count of the Red Army forces. 
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Diagram VII.1.1. Comparison of actual strength of the German Eastern Army and the Soviet army on the European front, 1 January to 
1 October 1944 (in thousands) 
Source: Fremde Heere Ost (Ila), No. 174/44, gKdos, Chefsache Anlage 1, MGFAIII H 403/3. 
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Diagram VII.1.2. Comparison of the German and Soviet replacement forces moved to the German eastern front between January and October 
1944 (in thousands) 


Source: Fremde Heere Ost (IIa), No. 174/44, gKdos, Chefsache Anlage 2, MGFAIII H 402/3. 
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operational,” and on the other, the Red Army had also been able to increase what 
was in any case a vastly superior armoured capability of tanks—to a lesser extent in 
terms of proportion, but to an even greater extent in absolute numbers. !° 

Given the relative strength of the forces on the eastern front, a situation that had 
grown steadily worse since the failure of Operation CITADEL, it is not surprising that 
what Hitler had accepted as a ‘last resort’ in Directive No. 51, namely ‘a loss of 
territory even on a major scale’ in the east,!! had long since developed into one long 
series of setbacks and retreats, with only the occasional breathing space. The Soviet 
Central Front under General Konstantin Rokossovsky had already succeeded in 
crossing the Dnieper in September, and this was followed almost immediately by 
the Soviet autumn offensive, in which Dnepropetrovsk, Kiev, and Gomel were lost 
just a few weeks later. The reverses suffered in the winter were even more deeply 
symbolic. On 4 January 1944, Ist Ukrainian Front crossed the Soviet—Polish border 
of September 1939 for the first time, at Sarny. Army Group North also came under 
heavy attack in the same month, and Leningrad, where Hitler had placed such high 
hopes in the blockade, was finally liberated. In February the German defenders had 
to abandon the mineral deposits at Nikopol and Krivoy Rog—including the 
manganese-ore mines of which, only a year before, the Fithrer had said that for 
him their loss would mean that the war was over.!? Vinnica, where the German 
dictator had launched Operation BLUE in the summer of 1942, fell on 20 March. And 
just a week later Soviet troops crossed the Prut, north of Iasi, and advanced into Old 
Romania. At the end of March, with winter on the way out, the German units on the 
southern wing of the eastern front found themselves thrown back almost everywhere 
some 300 to 500 kilometres from the positions which they had held in December. 
And the end of the Soviet offensive was not yet in sight. On 7 April an attack on the 
approaches to the Crimea was launched, leading within days to the loss of Odessa. 
Four weeks later the Red Army recaptured Sevastopol as well. 

In these circumstances, strict compliance with Fihrer Directive No. 51 was out 
of the question. On the contrary, developments in the east forced the OKW, on 
25 March 1944, to release a series of units, including the only fully operational 
large armoured formation in the west, II SS Armoured Corps (9th and 10th SS 
Armoured Divisions), for deployment on the eastern front. But this was to be the 
last time that Hitler yielded to Erich von Manstein’s massive demands.! In the 
course of the winter and spring of 1944 the dictator had come to terms with the fact 
that the time for large-scale operations in the east was over. ' It was no accident that 
he gave the very same reason when, at the end of March, he decided to change the 


° According to a Foreign Armies East comparison of forces dated 14 Oct. 1943, 700 tanks were 
actually operational, out of a total of 2,304 at the disposal of the German units on the eastern front 
(BA-MA RH 2/2598). 

10 According to semi-official Russian data, the Red Army had 11,732 tanks altogether at the end of 
1943, of which 5,357 were deployed at the front and 2,350 were with reserve army fronts; there were 
271 tanks in the Stavka reserve and 3,754 in the hinterland. See Velikaya Otechestvennaya Voina 
1941-1945, iii. 426. 

1 Hitlers Weisungen, 233. 12 See Part I, Chapter III, n. 6 of the present volume. 

13 See Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 610-12; Ziemke, Stalingrad, 280. 

14 Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 615. 
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commanders of Army Group A and Army Group South (now renamed ‘Army 
Group South Ukraine’ and ‘Army Group North Ukraine’!>). Walter Model and 
Ferdinand Schérner, simultaneously appointed field marshal and colonel-general 
respectively, took the place of Manstein and Ewald von Kleist.!° Neither of the new 
army group commanders had the reputation of a strategist, but they were both 
expected—not without reason—to have considerable ‘staying power’.!” Their 
unrelenting toughness, and a marked inclination to lead ‘from the front’ and not 
from behind a desk, meant that they were never suspected of being among those 
generals ‘sitting on their backsides’, ‘who have given us so many losers on the 
eastern front’.!® Equally important was the fact that both generals were reputed to 
be absolutely true to the party line: Schérner, holder of the Pour-le-mérite medal (‘a 
leader from tip to toe!) had been a convinced National Socialist since the early 
1930s, and Model too was seen as ‘a man truly in the National Socialist mould’. 
Accordingly, high hopes were placed in the dictator’s circle on the appointment of 
these two generals. Now that there were ‘first-class army group commanders in the 
east once again’, they were expected not only ‘to achieve a decisive reversal of the 
military situation in the southern section of the eastern front, but also to overcome 
the “crisis of confidence” reigning hitherto in relations between the Fihrer and the 
army group commanders’.! 

Not everyone shared the brief euphoria felt at Fiihrer headquarters and by Joseph 
Goebbels. We find, reading between the lines of his memoirs, that Manstein himself 
seems to have had a much more cautious opinion of his successor’s capabilities. 
And he was not alone. Almost all his staff resolutely sought to resign. Far more 
serious, and more significant of the inner condition of the top military leadership, was 
the fact that the chief of the Army General Staff, the dictator's most important adviser 
on the conduct of the war in the east, was prompted by Manstein’s and Kleist’s 
dismissal to tender his own resignation.” Zeitzler’s request to be relieved of his post, 
which was submitted orally and in writing and was brusquely refused by Hitler, was 


15 In view of the fact that both army groups had already been driven out of the Ukraine, this change 
of titles was, probably quite rightly, understood as purely programmatic. See Gérlitz, Model, 182. 

16 See Schmundt, Tétigkeitsbericht, 132 (31 Mar. 1944). On the manner of his dismissal, when 
Hitler—as also in the case of Kleist—was at pains to avoid any suggestion of a crisis of confidence, see 
Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 615. 

17 See also, to the same effect, the recent biographical sketches by Ludewig, ‘Stationen’; Mitcham 
and Mueller, ‘Generalfeldmarschall Walter Model’; Schénherr, ‘Ferdinand Schérner’; Steinkamp, 
“Generalfeldmarschall Ferdinand Schérner’. 

18 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 314 (18 May 1944). That this description refers indirectly 
to the dismissed field marshals is clear from the propaganda minister’s diary entry of 23 April 1944, in 
which he commented that the debacle in the east was ‘mainly attributable to the fact that both Kleist 
and Manstein conducted their command exclusively at the map table, and that neither of these two 
marshals had any direct relationship with the troops’ (ibid. 173). 

19 Tbid., xii. 173 (23 Apr. 1944). 20 Tbid., xi. 587 (31 Mar. 1944). 

21 Thus Goebbels’ view, which was strongly influenced by Schmundt: ibid., xi. 589 (31 Mar. 
1944), and xii. 38 (1 Apr. 1944); see also ibid. 52 (5 Apr. 1944). 

22 See Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 616-17, and Gérlitz, Model, 183. 

?3 On this and the following, see Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 615; Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 
303 ff. and 306 ff.; Warlimont, Jm Hauptquartier, 449-50 and 469, and Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 257-8. 
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an expression both of personal exhaustion and of a general mood of resignation that 
was spreading in the Army General Staff during the spring of 1944. That resignation 
was more than a passing phenomenon. It did not spring from some spectacular 
quarrel, but rather from all-round mental wear and tear. Years of working on the staff 
under extreme nervous tension, the constant responsibility for hundreds of thou- 
sands, indeed millions, of human lives, the daily, often fruitless struggle to put 
through measures which they knew to be right, and the endless news of military 
disasters—all weighed heavily on the senior members of the Army General Staff, 
especially when there was little prospect of any real turn for the better. Zeitzler’s 
hopes of reforming the structure of the top military leadership also began to fade once 
Manstein was gone. Moves, in conjunction with Friedrich Fromm and Albert Speer, 
‘to break up the military coterie surrounding the Fuhrer’ and instead install ‘a 
commander-in-chief of the army, an energetic head of the OKW, assisted by a 
good quartermaster-general for the Wehrmacht as a whole’,*4 soon got bogged down. 

The chief of the Army General Staff, who was now increasingly represented by a 
deputy, was clearly demoralized and unwell, and he was not the only one. Adolf 
Heusinger, who, as head of the operations division, was responsible for representing 
Zeitzler, would have been only too glad to give up his post. “Not being a fighter by 
nature ,* he confessed (in letters to his wife) that he had suffered ‘inwardly through- 
out the entire course of the war’, and that he awaited its end with growing despair, 
haunted by thoughts of suicide.?° In these circumstances, the atmosphere in the 
General Staff also suffered inevitably, and many disagreeable issues that should have 
been dealt with at once were put on the back burner. Colleagues were reminded of 
the conditions that had prevailed earlier under Franz Halder and Walther von 
Brauchitsch. Heusinger repeatedly held orders up, ‘because Zeitzler was not in the 
mood, and Zeitzler thought Hitler was not in the mood, and so on’.?” 

The fact that Zeitzler and his colleagues were tired of office did not go unnoticed 
outside the General Staff, and it became a source of further friction. Goebbels 
noted at the time—not, it would seem, without Schadenfreude—that ‘Schmundt is 
getting a sore throat cursing the General Staff, which is constantly causing problems 
and is wholly unwilling and unable to comply with the Fiihrer’s way of thinking 
and working.’ Zeitzler appeared to Hitler’s chief adjutant to have fallen “completely 
into the hands of the General Staff officers around him, who have turned him into a 
creature suited to their purposes’.*8 Even other officers who—like Heinz Guderian, 


24 Alles was ich weiff, 207. 

25 According to the contemporary opinion of his ordnance officer, Captain Miinchhausen, quoted 
in Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 262. 

26 Heusinger’s letter to his wife, 26 Apr.1944, quoted in ibid. 258. 

27 Thus Miinchausen, quoted in ibid. 261 and 865 (n. 372). Guderian wrote later (Erinnerungen 
eines Soldaten, 320) that he had inherited ‘a disorganized staff’ from his predecessor. 

28 Tt was therefore, above all, “difficult, at present, to get him on board with regard to the National 
Socialist transformation of the army’. Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 409 (6 Jun. 1944). In 
Speer’s opinion too, expressed shortly after the end of the war, Zeitzler, despite his energetic and active 
nature, was ‘not personally in control of the situation. He relied to a great extent on the opinion of his 
general staff. He was therefore largely under its control, and was more or less its mouthpiece.’ Alles was 


ich weifs, 205. 
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Table VII.1.2. Foreign Armies East’s estimate of Soviet land forces (status: 1 June 1944) 


Deployed on Germany’s eastern front Deployed elsewhere Location 
unknown©) 


At the front In reserve Total® Caucasus) Tran© Far East) 


234 RAl.Brigs. 209 RA.Divs. 443 RA.Divs. 9 Rf.Divs. 1RA.Div. 24 Rfl.Divs. 6 Rfl.Divs. 


71 RALBrigs. 76 RA.Brigs. = — - 11 RA.Brigs. 17 RA.Brigs. 
5 Rfl.Brigs. 21 Cav.Divs. 21 Cav.Divs. — 4 Cav.Divs. 8 Cav.Divs. 2 Cav.Divs. 
4 Armd.Brigs. 125 Armd. 129 Armd. 4 Armd. 1 Armd. 9 Armd. 41 Armd. 
Brigs. Brigs. Brigs. Brig. Brigs. Brigs. 
3 Armd.Regs. 121 Armd. 124 Armd. - 46 Armd. 
Regs. Brigs. Regs. 


Assumed total strength: 5,000,000 men; “Assumed total strength: 128,000 men; “Assumed. total 
strength: 43,000 men; “Assumed total strength: 600,000 men; “Assumed total strength: 112,000 men. 
A fighting strength of one-third was taken as the basis for calculating the total strength of units in the ‘location 
unknown’ column. 


Source: Fremde Heere Ost (IIc), 9 Jun. 1944 (BA-MA RH 2/2602, fo. 72). 


for example—still imagined that a dozen armoured divisions could turn the war 
around, had nothing good to say about the Army General Staff. The inspector- 
general of armoured troops suspected, probably rightly, that Zeitzler’s staff were 
half-hearted and dilatory in executing the orders from on high to release units from 
the eastern front for the benefit of the west.2? Guderian’s further accusations, that 
the General Staff was remote from the front and reluctant to take decisions, broke 
into the open at the beginning of May and led to a further request from Zeitzler to 
be relieved of his post, which Hitler again refused.+° 

Another reason—by no means the least important—why the army leadership 
must have been depressed by the dismissal of Manstein and Kleist was that it 
probably meant that the battle for mobile defence in the east was now finally lost. 
It is true that Hitler had been persuaded in February, literally at the last minute, to 
allow the German units encircled on Eighth Army’s left wing at Cherkassy to break 
out,>! and that, on 8 May, he had finally abandoned his resistance to evacuation 
of the Crimea. Nevertheless, both events are evidence not so much of the army 
leadership’s influence as of its impotence. In both cases, Hitler had been able to 
impose his principle that every square metre of captured territory must be defended 
until the last possible moment, irrespective of horrendous losses. In the case of the 
Crimea, where he feared that evacuation would also have negative political reper- 
cussions on Romania, Bulgaria, and Turkey,*? he held to this principle for a full six 


29 See Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 293. 

30 Schmundt, Tatigkeitsbericht, 138 (9 May 1944). See also Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 261 and 865 
(n. 374). 

3! For details see Part VII, Chapter III.6(c) of the present volume. 

32 See Hillgruber, Die Raumung. 
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months, and on 30 April—just eight days before he himself issued the order to 
evacuate!—he demonstratively dismissed Col.-Gen. Erwin Jaenecke, the 
commander-in-chief who, more than any other, had constantly insisted that the 
army should withdraw from the Crimea.3? 

The same line of holding on at all costs was taken in Fithrer Order No. 11 of 
8 March 1944, on the appointment of ‘battle commandants’ of ‘local strongpoints’ 
and ‘fortified places’.34 The commandants, each of whom was to be ‘a specially 
selected, hardened soldier’, were to be given comprehensive full powers, with the 
main task of preventing the enemy from occupying areas of decisive operational 
importance. They were to ‘allow themselves to be surrounded, thereby holding 
down the largest possible number of enemy forces and establishing conditions 
favourable for successful counter-attacks’.3° However, in the course of the next few 
months the concept of ‘fortified places’ proved counter-productive, and sometimes, 
as in the case of Vitebsk and Vilnius, positively catastrophic.*° Frequently eroded 
from the outset in the conflict of interests between the front commanders and 
Fiihrer headquarters, it never really achieved its main aim of delaying and weaken- 
ing the Soviet advance. Ultimately, the ‘fortified places’ seemed to have tied down 
the German forces rather than those of the enemy, which simply overran or 
bypassed them, and did not allow themselves to be tied down. By 13 July 1944 
the Red Army had taken eleven of the original twelve ‘fortified places’ in the area of 
Army Group Centre. The consequences for the garrisons in question were devas- 
tating in every case, with more than 30,000 men lost in Vitebsk alone. Altogether, 
about 10 per cent of all German losses incurred by mid-July, in the course of the 
Soviet summer offensive against Army Group Centre, were attributable to the 
fortress concept.” 

However, there was no focus on any of this before the launch of the major Allied 
offensives in June 1944. In the spring of that year, despite all the Soviet successes, 
the eastern front remained curiously overshadowed by the impending invasion in 
the west. Preparing for that invasion was ‘the overriding preoccupation of Hitler 
and his military advisers’.4° But the invasion took its time coming, and the wait was 
nerve-racking. The Army General Staff was not alone in beginning to wonder 
whether the western Allies ‘are really going to invade’.?? Even Hitler, although 
convinced in his heart of hearts that the invasion was imminent, could ‘not help 


33 For the last time in a letter to Hitler dated 30 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-17/270. Jaenecke 
had served as commanding general in Stalingrad during the siege, and he was determined not to repeat 
the experience. In late October 1943, as commander-in-chief of Seventeenth Army, he had already 
warned that his units would break out on their own authority if necessary. The following entry in 
Goebbels’ diary on 27 Apr. 1944 is particularly telling in this connection: “The Fiihrer does not think 
much of Col.-Gen. Jaenecke in the Crimea either. I am sharply critical ofhim. Jaenecke is the sort of smug, 
self-satisfied officer who goes into shock if a serious crisis occurs’ (Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 197). In 
January, however, the propaganda minister had still been referring to Jaenecke in much more positive 
terms, not least because he was impressed by the latter’s reports from the Stalingrad pocket; see ibid., xi. 176 
(26 Jan. 1944). 

34 Hitlers Weisungen, doc. 53, pp. 243-50. 35 Thid. 

36 See Pauli, ‘Der Zusammenbruch der Heeresgruppe Mitte’, ch. 5.3. 

37 Tbid. 185 and 190. 38 Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, 615. 

3° According to Heusinger in a letter dated 11 May 1944, quoted in Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 262. 
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Table VII.1.3. Foreign Armies East’s estimate of numbers of Soviet tanks and assault guns 


in the first half of 1944 


Date Deployed on Germany‘s eastern front Deployed elsewhere®) Pool Total 


at the front in reserve®) 
1.1.44 3,700 6,300 1,000 2,600 13,600 
1.5.44 2,400 7,100 1,000 3,700 14,200 
1.6.44 200 9,100 1,000 5,800 16,100 


Includes reserves stationed close to the front and in the rear; ‘Finland, Iran, Caucasus, Far East; Including 
long-term repairs and units in unknown locations. 


Source: Fremde Heere Ost (IIc), 9 Jun. 1944 (BA-MA RH 2/2602, fo. 72). 


thinking, sometimes, that the whole thing is ultimately just brazen theatrics’.4° The 
calm was deceptive. The atmosphere in the dictator’s circle at the Berghof struck a 
visitor as ‘a mixture of war and peace’.*! In the east too, the situation seemed 
remarkably undramatic for the time being, apart from developments in the Crimea 
and some lesser trouble spots. In a directive issued at the beginning of April, 
Hitler boldly asserted that the Russian offensive in the southern section of the eastern 
front had ‘passed its peak. The Russians have exhausted and fragmented their forces.’ 
Thus, ‘the time has come to bring the Russian advance to a final standstill’.47 Alfred 
Jodl too, in an address to the Reich cabinet a month later, expressed his conviction 
that Joseph Stalin’s victorious advance had ‘reached its culminating point’. 

Such optimism appears surprising, and not only with the benefit of hindsight. In 
March the Foreign Armies East department of the Army General Staff had already 
pointed out ‘that there was no reason, in respect of manpower or equipment, to 
expect any let-up in the Russian offensive in the coming months, apart from short 
pauses in the operations’. And as Gehlen expressly recorded in a file note,“* this 
situation assessment, which was obviously also presented to Hitler, was ‘fully 
endorsed by the chief of the Army General Staff’. In the following weeks Gehlen’s 
department had repeatedly warned that the Red Army was preparing to launch a 
large-scale summer offensive with far-reaching objectives, so the Army General 
Staff had mixed feelings about the perceptible decline in the fighting in the east 
from mid-May. On the one hand, the relaxation of tension came as a relief. 
Compared with the nerve-racking situation in the west, and the dramatic deteri- 
oration in Italy, where the Allies entered the capital on 4 June 1944, the eastern 


40 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 556 (situation at noon on 6 Apr. 1944). 

41 Heusinger, private letter dated 12 Apr. 1944, quoted in Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 259. 

42 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (I), Operational Order No. 7, 2 Apr. 1944, quoted in Hitlers 
Weisungen, doc. 54, pp. 250-1. Hitler repeatedly expressed the same view in conversations with 
Goebbels during the weeks that followed. See Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 129 (18 Apr. 1944), 
and 196 (27 Apr. 1944). 

43 ‘Vortrag vom 5.5.1944: Die strategische Lage im Friihjahr 1944’, 10c, BA-MA N 69/18. 

44 FHO (Chef), file note, 13 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 2/2565. 

45 On developments in Italy and the fall of Rome, see Part VI, Chapter IV of the present volume. 
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front seemed, for the time being, almost like a secondary theatre of war. Zeitzler 
talked of a consolidation of conditions in the east, and Heusinger too appeared 
‘quite confident’ at times.4° On the other hand, there were no illusions about the 
fact that the calm was probably just the calm before the storm, from which—as 
Heusinger ominously predicted on 12 June—there could well be ‘a rude awakening 
in a few days’ time’.47 

The fact that the Red Army would launch a large-scale summer operation sooner 
or later had been an open secret since May. Even propaganda minister Goebbels, 
who only received his information at second hand, had been expecting—a full 
month before Operation BAGRATION was actually launched—an ‘enormous Soviet 
offensive [...], probably timed to coincide with the invasion planned by the 
English and the Americans’.4® The question that was harder to answer was where 
the point of concentration of the offensive that everyone expected would lie. 
Basically, as the Germans saw it, the enemy had two options: either he could try 
to advance from the Lutsk—Kovel-Kamin Kashirskiy area, via Warsaw, to the Baltic 
coast, or he might be tempted to launch an attack against the Balkans from the area 
between Pripet and the Black Sea, via Romania, Hungary, and Slovakia.4? On the 
assumption that, apart from minor holding attacks on other sections of the front, 
the Red Army would be in a position to launch only one of the two large-scale 
operations, Foreign Armies East quickly and unambiguously settled on the Balkan 
operation as the more likely scenario. The distribution of the Soviet forces, as well 
as political considerations, appeared to support this assumption. Would the loss of 
the Romanian oilfields not hit Germany incomparably harder than the loss 
of Belorussian forests? Strong Communist influence in the Balkan States, and the 
likelihood of weaker resistance there, also promised rapid, resounding successes. 
Furthermore, a Balkan operation would, it was thought, guarantee the Soviet 
Union political control of the strategically important south-eastern area, where 
the British and American powers were also interested in gaining a foothold.*° 

As in the case of the forthcoming invasion in the west, the predictions as to the 
point of concentration of the attack in the east proved to be well-founded but 
wrong. The German intelligence services in the east, like those in the west, had 
fixed on a specific geographical area where they expected the attack to take 


46 See Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 419 (7 Jun. 1944), and Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 263. 

47 Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 263. 

48 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 333 (21 May 1944). See also Jodl’s comments in his briefing 
to the Reich cabinet on 5 May 1944, ‘Die strategische Lage im Frithjahr 1944’, 23-4, BA-MA N 69/18. 

49 These options already formed the basis for the Wehrmacht Operations Staff’s judgements in 
February. See “WFSt/Op (H), Vortragsnotiz fiir Chef OKW vom 13.2.1944’, 2-3, BA-MA RW 4/v. 
829. See also Heider’s analysis in “Zum Einfluf falscher Lagebeurteilung’, Kroker’s in Fehleinschétgung, 
and esp. Part V, Chapter I.3 of the present volume. 

°° This calculation was highly relevant, particularly in the context of British ambitions. However, 
London was already able to come to an arrangement with Moscow on 5 May 1944, based on a 
proposal—fatally reminiscent of the 1939 Hitler—Stalin pact—to divide south-eastern Europe into two 
separate operational zones (Romania as the Soviet operational zone, and Greece the British operational 
zone). The two powers’ respective spheres of influence in the region as a whole were subsequently 
negotiated in percentage terms when Churchill met Stalin in Moscow on 9 October. See Hillgruber, 
Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 135-6 and 141-2. 
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place—in the east, the southern section of the eastern front, and in the west, the 
Channel coast—and they stuck firmly to their view of the situation to the very end. 
Indications to the contrary, produced by the Luftwaffe high command among 
others, were noted, but their operational and strategic significance was misinter- 
preted. Zeitzler too was apparently still convinced on 20 June that an attack would 
be launched against the southern rather than the central section of the front,*! and 
even on the morning of 25 June, when the Soviet offensive against the central 
section of the front had been under way for almost three days, the head of Foreign 
Armies East still assured the chief of the General Staff that, ‘despite the develop- 
ments in the area of Army Group Centre, there is at present no reason to change the 
assessment of the enemy’s plans, particularly as regards the point of concentration 
of the entire Russian operation, which is expected to be in the area of Army Group 
North Ukraine’.°? Hitler himself, on the other hand, had already appeared more 
sceptical in the last few days before the Soviet offensive was launched, and had 
warned the Luftwaffe on 21 June that Army Group Centre was about to be 
attacked. Goebbels noted, after a private discussion on the same day, that the 
Fiihrer ‘is quite sure the offensive will be launched tomorrow morning, Thursday 
22 June, because of the date’s connotation. The Bolsheviks’ preparations for the 
offensive are complete. ’*3 

Once again, as the next day was to show, the dictator’s proverbial intuition had 
not failed him. Those who still believed in him may well have seen this as proof of 
his genius. And there were still some straws—though fewer and fewer—to clutch 
at, in those months before the summer’s great disasters. After all, weren’t new units 
still being formed overnight, and new records being achieved in the arms industry? 
Hadn’t the Allied advance in Italy been successfully blocked, the situation in 
Hungary stabilized since the Germans moved in, and Finland successfully deterred 
from coming to terms with the Soviet Union? And, above all, wouldn’t the 
retaliation weapons, the V-1 rockets deployed against England from 12 June 
on, turn the tide of war? For the optimists—and optimism was a duty, after 
all!—it was all a matter of interpretation. And it seems that confidence increased in 
direct proportion to the deterioration in the real situation. Jodl’s above-mentioned 
address to the Reich cabinet on 5 May 1944 is a typical example. 

Without in any way concealing the serious nature of the situation and the 
potential threats to the Reich, the chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff—if 
his speaking notes are to be believed—took a much more optimistic view than in 
his sombre address to the Reichs- and Gauleiters six months before.®? Doubts as to 


>! See Irving, Hitler’s War, 644. 

52, FHO (Chef), file note, 25 June 1944, BA-MA RH 2/2565, fo. 18. Gehlen’s assurance is all the 
more surprising in that he draws attention, in the same connection, to ‘the almost complete lack of 
radio intelligence and air reconnaissance’, and to the fact ‘that the picture of the enemy forces is based 
almost exclusively on reports from agents’. 

3 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 524 (22 Jun. 1944). See also Irving, Hitler's War, 644. 

54 For a more detailed account of the use of V-weapons, see Germany and the Second World War, vii. 
420-58. 

°> The text of the address delivered on 7 November 1943 is contained in KTB OKW, iv. 1534-62. 
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whether Germany had sufficient forces at its disposal to defend its territory were 
brushed aside with a reference to history: “Very few commanders have ever been 
lucky enough to have sufficient forces at their disposal! In any case, ‘the strongest 
possible efforts’ had been made to create more reserves. “The impossible had been 
demanded, and all that was possible had been achieved.’>° Jodl’s statements about 
the eastern front bordered on euphoria. At the peak of the battles for the Crimea, 
and only a few days before the Germans were forced to withdraw from the 
peninsula, he told the members of the cabinet, in all seriousness, that the southern 
section of the front ‘is standing firm, and is being increasingly fortified, day by day’; 
Army Group North and Army Group Centre were, in any case, ‘firmly established 
in good positions’. Moreover, ‘Bolshevik material and manpower too [...] are not 
inexhaustible either.’ The fighting value of the Red Army was deteriorating ‘rapidly, 
month by month’, and above all, ‘the bulk of the infantry was no longer worth 
powder and shot’. As to Finland, Hitler’s chief strategist actually stated that major 
Soviet attacks were ‘impossible’ at present.°® He was also hopeful about the war at 
sea, despite the prevailing crisis. New U-boats would go into action in the summer, 
and ‘attacks on the enemy’s maritime connections will be resumed, with the 
prospect of major successes’.*? Jodl even had encouraging remarks to make about 
the air war. Pointing to the rising production figures for fighters, fighter bombers, 
night fighters, and heavy fighters, he stressed that the new fighter types equipped 
with jet engines, in particular, would give Germany ‘a decisive lead over enemy 
aircraft’. Furthermore, even Allied experts had meanwhile realized that ‘aircraft 
alone [...] have never beaten a well-equipped modern army’. Only a week after 
Jodl’s address, 935 daylight bombers from the US 8th Air Force attacked fuel plants 
in central and eastern Germany. As Speer later recounted, this marked ‘a new era in 
the air war’ and meant ‘the end of German arms production’. “On that day,’ he 
wrote, ‘the technological war was decided.’°! 

Jodl’s assertions had almost nothing to do with the realities of the war. The 
purpose of his declarations, in this case as in many others, was clearly not to inform 
listeners about the war situation as such, but rather to erect psychological and 
rhetorical barriers against the despair that was taking hold, even in leadership 
circles. The more hopeless the battle against the external enemy, the more resolute 
must be the fight against ‘defeatism’, seen as the most dangerous internal enemy. 
Shattering reports from the front could no longer be prevented, but they should not 
be allowed to go down so badly that nothing positive could be derived from them. 
The attitude to the unmistakable rapprochement between Japan and the Soviet 
Union which Jodl adopted in his address was entirely along these lines. Describing 


56 ‘Die strategische Lage im Frithjahr 1944’, manuscript, 25-6, BA-MA N 69/18. 

57 Tbid. 10a—c. 

58 Tbid. 11. The major Soviet attack on the Karelian Isthmus was launched less than six weeks later. 
See, in this connection, the account in Part VI, Chapter I of the present volume. 

°° ‘Die strategische Lage im Frithjahr 1944’, manuscript, 40, BA-MA N 69/18. 

60 Tbid. 36-7. 

6! Speer, Erinnerungen, 357. On the background and sequence of events, see Germany and the 
Second World War, vii. 146-9. 
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the rapprochement as ‘not altogether pleasing’, he nevertheless saw an ‘advantage’ 
in it for the conduct of the war as a whole, since it put paid to America’s hope of 
‘using Vladivostok as a base for the air war against Japan, and could therefore make 
the hard battle a little easier to fight’.°? The wait for the British and American 
landing in western Europe was of great assistance to the German leadership in its 
efforts to present the military situation in an optimistic light, and to prevent any 
reduction in readiness to wage war. Depicted as the decisive battle of the war, the 
invasion was, as it were, the event on which all Germany’s hopes were pinned in the 
spring of 1944. It was presented as the key event that would mark the division 
between the problem-ridden present and the bright future. Germany’s anticipated 
victorious defence would ‘transform the military and political situation from top to 
bottom, because a landing operation of this kind, prepared in every detail over 
many years, could not simply be repeated, not to mention the political repercus- 
sions in England and America’.© 

Hitler himself had long held that the invasion would decide the outcome of the 
war and its failure would be ‘the end of the story’.°4 Everything would take a turn 
for the better, and in an inherently hopeless strategic situation a new horizon would 
open up, putting all present hardships and problems into perspective. That bright 
future seemed already lost, however, when the Soviet summer offensive broke 
through the German eastern army on 22 June, and the hopes that had been 
bound up with it gave way to a perceptibly more sombre mood. Bernard Montgomery’s 
Allied army group had managed to assemble well over 600,000 troops, more than 
200,000 tons of equipment, and close on 100,000 motor vehicles in the bridgehead 
on the Normandy coast. A fruitless German counter-attack on the invasion front 
east of the Orne had to be broken off after a few days. The Atlantic fortress of 
Cherbourg was blocked off. In Italy, Perugia fell to the Allies in those same days, 
and the German troops on Elba were evacuated. Finland appeared to be on the 
brink of collapse in the face of very heavy Soviet attacks. On top of everything, 
the US 8th Air Force had bombed industrial targets (above all, hydrogenation 
plants) in northern Germany just before the Soviet Operation BAGRATION was 
launched, and had then sent some 2,500 bombers and fighters against Berlin on 
21 June. As Goebbels had to record, the government quarter in particular had been 
‘very hard hit by the enemy air gangsters’.®> Nevertheless, as the next few weeks 
were to show, this was all relatively harmless compared with the orgy of destruction 
to which the eastern front was about to be exposed. 

The shattering effect of the Allies’ coordinated multi-frontal attack on ‘Fortress 
Europe’ in June 1944 was felt, as Hitler’s ‘Platterhof speech’ shows, at the very 
centre of power. On 26 June 1944 more than 100 high-ranking participants in an 


62 ‘Die strategische Lage im Frithjahr 1944’, manuscript, 46, BA-MA N 69/18. 

63 Ibid. 50. See also, in very similar vein, Goebbels, Die Tagebticher, pt. 2, xii. 407 (6 June 1944). 

64 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 444 (evening situation, probably 20 Dec. 1943). The fact that the 
invasion was also regarded on the Allied side as absolutely decisive for the outcome of the war is quite 
rightly stressed by Salewski, “Die Abwehr der Invasion’, 220 ff. 

© Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 533 (23 Jun. 1944). 
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armaments conference Speer had organized in Linz gathered at the Platterhof®° to 
hear a speech by the Fiihrer.°” Although none of those present had any idea that 
this was to be the last speech that Hitler would make to a large non-military 
audience, there were already—at least in hindsight—many signs of the approaching 
end. There was, first of all, the appearance of the speaker himself, whose ‘frighten- 
ing state of exhaustion’©® the armaments minister was not alone in noting. Other 
leading industrialists and ministry officials who were present, Hans Kehrl for 
example, who had heard the dictator express himself ‘clearly and precisely’ in 
discussions only a few weeks earlier, were appalled: 


The man that Speer was bringing in looked nothing like the same man. [...] It was 
almost as if Speer had to propel him onto the podium like a puppet. His movements 
were awkward, his arms hung limp at his sides, his voice was weak. He talked about 
everything under the sun, except what we had expected to hear. [...] He had once 
been a master of the spoken word. Now, he spoke haltingly, didn’t finish his sentences, 
became lost in thought; in short, he looked like someone in a state of extreme 
exhaustion and mental distraction. He was clearly not in control of himself.° 


Although Hitler employed the keywords which Speer had given him, he was 
manifestly unable to convince his audience on the substantive issues, or to grip 
their emotions.”° “We were all dumbfounded,’ the armaments minister admitted 
later.?! And Kehrl summarized the general impression which Hitler had left on his 
audience as follows: the man was ‘no longer capable of ruling’, and they were all ‘on 
a stricken ship, with no one at the helm’!”? 

Hitler’s dreadful physical and mental condition on that day—and increasingly 
often in the further course of the war7?—not only sheds light on the individual 
problem of a chronically overworked and increasingly overburdened dictator. Even 


66 *Platterhof’ was the name ofa hotel built in Obersalzberg before the war, on Hitler’s instructions, 
mainly to provide accommodation for guests of the dictator, who lived at the Berghof nearby. 

67 Domarus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, ii. 2113, gives the wrong date, 4 July, for this event. 
Sources also vary as to how many people were present. Speer, Erinnerungen, 369, speaks of ‘about a 
hundred’, whereas, according to Kehrl, Krisenmanager im Dritten Reich, 395, there were about 150 
and, according to Domarus, as many as 200. On the purpose and subject matter of the armaments 
conference, see Germany and the Second World War, vil. 808-9. 

8 Speer, Erinnerungen, 369. 69 Kehrl, Krisenmanager im Dritten Reich, 395-6. 

7° Significantly, according to the surviving sound documents, the speech was interrupted only once 
by applause. See Domarus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, ii. 2114. 

71 Speer, Erinnerungen, 370. 

” Kehrl, Krisenmanager im Dritten Reich, 396-7. Only Goebbels, who was not present at the 
speech, wrote in his diary a few days later that Hitler had made some ‘extraordinarily strong and 
decisive statements about the current military situation’; Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 568 (29 June 
1944). 

73 The main reason for this was Hitler’s Parkinson’s disease, but the extremely unhealthy life he led 
must also have played a part. His ability to lead was seriously compromised in that he was confined to 
his bed for days at a time, particularly in the last week of September and first week of October. On this, 
see Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, 611-12 and 726 ff.; also Irving, The Secret Diaries of Hitler’s 
Doctor, 52 and 119, Schenck, Patient Hitler, 388 ff., and Carr, Hitler, 144 ff. Hitler told Goebbels on 
2 December 1944 that ‘he has his enemies in the General Staff, not his enemies at the front, to thank 
for this nervous disease’ (Goebbels, Die Tagebticher, pt. 2, xiv. 333). 
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more, it illustrates one of the decisive structural weaknesses of an autocratic regime 
in which—with the collapse of traditional government institutions—the person of 
the leader, as Goebbels asserted without exaggeration, was ‘for us, the decisive 
factor for the outcome of the war’.”4 In the given situation, Hitler’s condition was 
therefore nothing less than a serious impairment of the strategic decision-making 
centre at a time of extreme military threat. Three weeks after the invasion in the 
west, and four days after the major Soviet offensive against Army Group Centre 
began, disaster was looming simultaneously on both sides of the continent. From 
the east, ‘news of a large-scale Bolshevik breakthrough’ arrived on 26 June ‘like a 
bolt from the blue’, and in the west, Cherbourg, a deep-water harbour on the 
Atlantic coast that was extremely important to the Allies for supply purposes, was 
‘now expected to fall any day, or almost any hour’.”> Developments in the days and 
weeks that followed”° exacerbated and accelerated the leadership crisis in the regime 
that had long been the normal state of affairs. A striking illustration of the process 
was the increasingly hectic ‘renewal’ of personnel in almost all top military posts. 
Apart from some vacancies due to accidental death or similar misfortune (Hans 
Valentin Hube, Eduard Dietl, Erwin Rommel),’” the reshuffle was prompted by 
the unending series of spectacular military setbacks in the west and in the east, for 
which—as in previous months and years—scapegoats were sought and found. But 
now, unlike then, the victims of Hitler’s crisis management were not just those he 
found awkward, but also generals who were distinctly loyal to the Fiihrer. The first 
to go was Field Marshal Ernst Busch, who was replaced as commander-in-chief of 
Army Group Centre by Walter Model on 28 June, and who was only employed 
again in the last weeks of the war. Significantly, the charge that he had been a 
‘complete military failure’7® was levelled at a man who was regarded in Fihrer 
headquarters as ‘very sound politically’ and who had simply obeyed his Fihrer’s 
orders.’° Just two days later Hitler also fell out with the chief of the Army General 
Staff. In a heated argument with Hitler, Zeitzler refused to take responsibility for 
the defence of Courland, which in his view was pointless, and for the encirclement 
thus threatening Army Group North. He had already been persuaded to act against 
his own convictions on two occasions—‘once at Stalingrad, and once regarding the 
Crimea’—and he was not about to do so for the third time. Moreover, he said, the 


74 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 196 (27 Apr. 1944). Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, 
611-13, rightly criticizes Speer’s individualistic interpretation of the dictator's weaknesses. 

75 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 551 (26 June 1944). Heusinger too admitted at the time 
that ‘the scale of the crisis in the east is very surprising’ (quoted in Meyer, Adolf Heusinger, 264). On the 
battles for Cherbourg, see Neitzel, ‘Der Kampf um die deutschen Atlantik- und Kanalfestungen’, 387 
ff. and, on the Soviet operations, see Part V, Chapter II of the present volume, esp. section 3. 

76 For more on developments in the west, see Germany and the Second World War, vii. 585-635 
and, on developments in the east, Part V, Chapter II of the present volume. 

77 Col.-Gen. Hube and Col.-Gen. Dietl, who were highly valued by Hitler, lost their lives in plane 
crashes on 21 April and 23 June 1944, and Field Marshal Rommel was forced to commit suicide on 
14 October 1944. 

78 This quotation and the following one are from Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 563 (28 June 
1944). 

79 See Mitcham, ‘Generalfeldmarschall Ernst Busch’, 24 ff. 
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war was lost and it was time to end it.8° The dispute ended with the chief of the 
General Staff having a heart attack. He remained formally in office for the time 
being, but had to be represented once again by Heusinger. Finally, on the evening 
of 20 July, his tasks were entrusted to Guderian.8! Other eminent commanders 
were also relieved of their posts during those weeks: in the east, the commander-in- 
chief of Army Group North, Col.-Gen. Lindemann, who had long been an 
awkward customer, was replaced by General Johannes Friessner on 3 July, and in 
the west, the Commander-in-Chief West, Gerd von Rundstedt, was replaced by 
Giinther von Kluge on the same day.®* Then, only two weeks later, Rommel was 
wounded and von Kluge had to take command of Army Group B as well. 

These numerous dismissals, and many more of the same kind, together with 
vacancies arising for other reasons,®? largely contributed to the new face of the 
German military leadership, particularly the Army High Command, from the 
summer of 1944 on. The repercussions of the assassination attempt on 20 July 
were even more decisive in this respect. For one thing, the ensuing wave of arrests 
included, in addition to the narrow circle of accomplices, many actual or alleged 
accessories, thus adding to the already long list of changes and new appointments 
required. For another, the campaign against the army leadership as a ‘hotbed of 
reaction’ could not fail to affect its professional self-image. While, on the night of 
21 July, Hitler still held that ‘only a very small clique of ambitious, unscrupulous, 
and criminally stupid officers’ were responsible for the plot,°4 only a few days later 
he showed himself determined ‘to exterminate, root and branch, the whole clan of 
generals who have stood against us, and to break down the wall that this clique has 
artificially erected between the army, on the one hand, and the Party and the 
people, on the other’.®> Limits may have been set to the ‘process of extermin- 
ation’®° for the time being, in view of the extremely precarious military situation, 
but the psychological effects were obvious. Daily work, particularly that of the 
army's operations staffs, was now conducted in a constant atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion, distrust, hatred, and denunciation.®” Hitler’s appointment of Reich 
Leader SS Heinrich Himmler in place of Friedrich Fromm, as the new head of 
army armament and commander of the replacement army (increasing the duties 


80 Zeitzler, ‘Abwehrschlachten in Ru@land’, 165 ff., BA-MA N 63/80. 
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87 See also Meyer, Auswirkungen des 20. Juli 1944, 476 ff. 
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associated with that post at the same time),8° which he carried out right away on 20 
July, was just as symptomatic of the new style of leadership as was the collaboration 
of the new chief of the Army General Staff, Guderian, with the military ‘court of 
honour’, established on Hitler’s orders, which was to expel the 20 July ‘traitors’ 
from the Wehrmacht and hand them over to the people’s court to be tried as 
common criminals. Quite apart from the question of how far Guderian’s policy of 
compliance was determined by inner conviction, tactical considerations, or person- 
al animosity towards the old General Staff,8? one thing is certain: his efforts to 
transform what was, in his view, a ‘disorganized’?° and in fact a ‘virtually leaderless’ 
General Staff, now that Heusinger and many other officers were gone,”! into a tool 
in the dictator’s hands with no will of its own soon bore fruit. True, not all the 
General Staff officers in the operations division left for the front within 24 hours, as 
Guderian had clearly intended initially, but, as one of them noted with regret, ‘the 
old solidarity and comradeship’ gradually disappeared.°* Hitler himself described 
the same state of affairs, in his own way, when he told Goebbels at the beginning of 
December that ‘his enemies in the General Staff’ had finally been ‘reduced to 
silence, for fear of the noose’.*? 

The new army leadership now largely fell in with Hitler’s line, not only 
politically and ideologically, but in military matters too. His principle of holding 
on at all costs was no longer fundamentally called into question. More and more 
large cities and traffic nodes were classified, by decree, as ‘fortresses’ and ‘fortified 
places’, thus countenancing their total destruction into the bargain. Capital cities 
and cultural metropolises had been spared so far, provided they were not seen as 
symbols of Bolshevik power, but they too were now to fall victim to systematic 
destruction. In the case of Rome, the possibility of comprehensive destructive 
measures had already been discussed at the beginning of June, just before the Allies 
moved in, but in the end the ‘eternal city’ was declared an ‘open city’.*4 As for Paris, 
Hitler had expressly stated on 23 August that the enemy should find nothing but ‘a 
pile of rubble’ if it fell into their hands,?? and if the French capital remained almost 
intact in the end, it was primarily because the “Wehrmacht Commander of Greater 
Paris’, Lt.-Gen. Dietrich von Choltitz, refused to obey orders.?° Warsaw’s fate was 
infinitely worse. The underground Polish Home Army began an uprising there on 


88 For details of Himmler’s position, see Stumpf, Die Wehrmacht-Elite, 345 ff., n. 177. 
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Heusinger, 266-90. 
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°5 Quoted in Germany and the Second World War, vii. 614. 96 Thid. 
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1 August, but—although it was improvised and ostentatiously ignored by the Red 
Army standing just outside the gates of the city—it took German SS and army units 
more than two months to put it down.?”? What was left of the city was so 
thoroughly destroyed by German sappers that even Goebbels found the pictures 
he was shown ‘gruesome’.?® In crushing the uprising,?? which was aimed militarily 
against the German occupation but politically also against the Soviet Union, the 
German units ultimately did the Red Army’s work for it. And in causing the death 
of not only hundreds of thousands of civilians but also most of the surviving 
members of the Polish ruling class, they removed what was potentially the decisive 
barrier to the subsequent Sovietization of the country.!°° 

What the Germans did in Warsaw, and the crushing of the Slovakian uprising a 
few weeks later,!°! were symptomatic of the ‘strategy’ of continuing radicalization 
of the war, imposed above all by Hitler himself. The chances of implementing that 
strategy had obviously improved as a result of the events of 20 July. The dictator’s 
endlessly repeated insistence on the ‘need to fight for every square kilometre, and 
thus for every week of time gained’ might not have made such a strong impression 
on everyone as it did on the chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff,!°? but it was 
henceforth accepted as the general line for the defence of Germany, a line that was 
undisputed, if not always followed consistently. In fact—apart from ending the 
war—there was no longer any alternative. As a result of the reshuffle of top 
personnel before and after 20 July, there were no longer any advocates of the 
concept of flexible defence over large areas which had long been favoured by the 
army leadership. Moreover, the military setbacks in the summer meant that there 
were no longer spaces in which such operations could be conducted. The ‘spatial 
capital we are living off’,!°4 which Jodl had still considered indispensable in May, 
had been irrevocably exhausted by the late summer of 1944. Hitler himself had no 
illusions on that score. On the contrary, in a discussion with Jodl and Walter 
Warlimont on 31 July, he suggested that ‘given the situation as a whole, it may not 
be such a bad thing that we are relatively hemmed in. It has its disadvantages, but 
there are advantages too. If we hold on to the territory we now possess, it will still be 
sufficient for us to live in, and our forces will no longer have to cover such vast 
distances.’!0° 


°7 See Borodziej, Der Warschauer Aufstand 1944. 

°8 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2. xiv. 51 (7 Oct. 1944). 

°° On the massacres perpetrated by SS and police units, especially in the initial phase of the 
uprising, see Borodziej, Der Warschauer Aufstand 1944, 119-25, Umbreit, “Wehrmachtsverbande und 
Sondereinheiten’, and, for a palliative gloss, Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 322 ff. 

100 Weinberg, A World at Arms, 710, goes so far as to describe this irony of history as ‘a repeat 
performance of the 1939 Nazi—Soviet Pact against Poland’. 

101 See Germany and the Second World War, vIM. 97-9, and Schénherr, ‘Die Niederschlagung’. 

102 Jodl, “Tagebuch’, 56-7 (3 July 1944), BA-MA N 69/33. 

103 Tn this context, Hitler’s opinion that Guderian was ‘the first mobile and flexible chief of the 
General Staff’ since the beginning of the war has a certain—doubtless involuntary—irony about it. 
Quoted in Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 401 (3 Sept. 1944). 

104 Jodl, ‘Die strategische Lage im Frithjahr 1944’, 2, BA-MA N 69/18. 

105 Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 584 (31 July 1944). 
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Quite clearly, as this and many other testimonies show, the devastating defeats of 
the summer had not broken the determination of the dictator and his committed 
entourage to continue the war. Before the Allied invasion began, everyone had been 
saying that its success or failure would decide the outcome of the war. After the 
German failure to repel it, however, no one would listen to that view.!°° How 
many times in the war had there been talk of “decisive battles’, when, in fact, there 
had been nothing decisive about them! If, from a historical point of view, the 
summer months of 1944 nevertheless seem to us to represent a decisive turning 
point, it is not because they decided the outcome of the war. That had long since 
been decided. It is because the post-war era was decided in those months. The 
significance of 9 May 1945 for the ensuing division of political power in Europe— 
that is the perspective of a later generation, not of those who were there at the 
time.!°”7 Most German contemporaries must have seen the great setbacks suffered 
by the Wehrmacht on the western, eastern, and southern European fronts as just 
more in the long series of disasters which they had grown used to hearing about. 
Whether they thought the war could still be won or that it was already lost, none of 
them knew how much longer it would last or what it still held in store. Nor was it 
entirely safe to be heard speculating about it. In those circumstances, the vast 
majority of the German ‘folk community’ clearly thought it best to resign them- 
selves to the ‘normality of the abnormal’,!°° do what was demanded of them as 
their duty, and for the rest, keep as low a profile as possible. 

Those in charge of the conduct of the war behaved in much the same way. 
Against the background of the purges in the army leadership after 20 July, senior 
staff endeavoured, as far as ever possible, to continue ‘business as usual’. The war 
was conducted as if it were still to be decided and, if possible, won. This conduct of 
the war ‘as if’ was facilitated by the absence of realistic explanations when hopes 
were disappointed, and the absence of new plans or rumours that might raise fresh 
hopes. After all, according to the information from the SS about the background to 
the attempted coup, wasn’t it obvious that ‘the collapse of our front in the west [.. . ] 
was due entirely to treachery’, and that the breakdown in ‘the central section of the 
eastern front was caused by the defeatism’ of Henning von Tresckow, ‘which had 
contaminated the entire general staff of Army Group Centre ’?!°? And now that the 
Fihrer, saved by Providence, was ruthlessly extinguishing the disease at its source, 
should 20 July not also be seen as ‘the day of our resurrection’?!!° Were there 
not now grounds for new hope? In addition to the continuing prediction of 
the breakdown of the enemy coalition, the main reasons for fresh hope were 


106 Tn a discussion with Goebbels on 24 August 1944, Hitler stressed ‘once again that he will never 
surrender, that his belief in victory is completely unshaken’ (Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 314). 
See also the similar account in Below, Als Hitlers Adjutant, 375-6. 

107 This is also emphasized by Salewski, ‘1944—-Nach fiinfzig Jahren’, 15-16. 

108 Thus the title of an essay by Wegener, ‘Die Normalitit des Anormalen’. 

109 Thus Hitler, quoted in Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 402 (3 Sept. 1944) and 210 (3 
Aug. 1944). 

10 Tbid., xiv. 350 (4 Dec. 1944). 
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Germany’s own ‘retaliation weapons’ (‘the best horse in our stable’)!!! and the 
‘blitz bomber’ project based on development of the Me 262.'!? Plans for offensive 
land operations were also being discussed again. While the front in Italy was to 
remain on the defensive, Hitler and the OKW were already engaged in preliminary 
discussions in August with a view to a major operation in the west, the future 
Ardennes offensive.'!3 And, as regards the east, Hitler already showed signs of 
renewed confidence at the beginning of September, announcing that the situation 
on the northern and central sections of the front was ‘stable’ and that ‘the Soviets 
would shortly be dealt some heavy operational blows’.!'4 

In view of the developments on the various fronts, which were apparent to all 
concerned, such announcements sounded positively bizarre. In the west, the US 
7th Army, together with Free French units, had landed on the French Mediterra- 
nean coast in mid-August (Operation DRAGoon).!!° The Allied troops were ad- 
vancing rapidly in the south of France, and Charles de Gaulle made a triumphal 
entry into Paris on 25 August 1944. Meanwhile, the Red Army had been success- 
fully continuing its series of large-scale summer offensives since 20 August, with 
2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts launching an attack on Army Group South 
Ukraine.!!° In a kind of domino effect, the Reich rapidly lost almost all influence 
in south-eastern Europe. Turkey had already broken off relations with Berlin on 2 
August,!!” and Romania!!® and Bulgaria!!°—overrun by the Red Army just a few 
days after it launched its attack—followed Ankara’s example later in the month. 
Furthermore, the Red Army’s advance to the Yugoslav border now gave it the 
chance to operate in conjunction with Tito’s partisan units and oblige the German 
occupying forces in Greece (Army Group E), which were in danger of being cut off, 
to leave the country. !7° 

Since 8 September, as a result of the virtually simultaneous change of sides by 
Romania, Bulgaria, and Finland,!*! Germany had now been at war, de jure or de 
facto, with three of its four hitherto most important European partners. Only 
Hungary was kept in line for a few more months, thanks to the persuasive powers of 


MT Tbid., xiii. 97 (12 July 1944). The first Type A-4 (V-2) rocket was launched against England on 
8 September 1944. More than 1,000 V-2 rockets had hit England by the time the V-weapon offensive 
came to an end at the end of March 1945. For further details, see Germany and the Second World War, 
vii. 438-44 and 453-8. 

M2 On the Me 262, and the bomber-fighter controversy associated with its production, see 
Germany and the Second World War, vii. 338 ff. 

113 See Germany and the Second World War, vii. 678-83. 

114 Quoted in Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 400-1 (3 Sept. 1944). 

115 See Germany and the Second World War, vii. 653-62. 

116 For details, see Part V, Chapter VI of the present volume. 

"7 On the background, see Onder, Die tiirkische Aufsenpolitik, 231 ff., and Deringil, Turkish 
Foreign Policy, 172-3. 

18 Tn addition to the earlier account by Hillgruber, Hitler, Konig Carol und Marschall Antonescu, 
209 ff., see esp. Erickson, Stalin’s War, ii. 346-69, and, for a summary, Gosztony, ‘Rumanien im 
August 1944’. 

119 See Hoppe, Bulgarien. 

120 For details, see Part VI, Chapter II of the present volume. 

121 On Finland, see Part VI, Chapter I of the present volume. 
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German bayonets.!* The loss of these allies—collectively labelled ‘treachery’ at 
Fiihrer headquarters!?3—had long been feared by Hitler, and he had employed all 
the diplomatic and, ultimately, in the case of Romania, all the military!24 means at 
his disposal to prevent or at least delay it. By no means the least of the problems he 
faced were the increasingly serious repercussions of the military developments on 
the war economy. In the north, the imminent fall of Petsamo meant the irreplace- 
able loss of 87 per cent of Germany’s entire nickel requirement,!*° and in the 
south-east, the damage to the Ploesti oilfields by American air raids, followed by the 
Soviet occupation at the end of August, deprived Germany of its most important 
source of fuel. The loss of Romanian oil was all the more disastrous for Germany’s 
conduct of the war because the Allied air raids on hydrogenation plants in 
Germany, which had been going on since the spring, had also reduced the domestic 
production of synthetic fuel to a minimum.!° That finally put paid to any idea of a 
‘mobile’ conduct of operations by Germany. 

In the course of the summer and autumn, Germany lost not only the territorial, 
political, and economic basis for any conduct of the war beyond short-term 
improvisation. The human losses incurred during the summer put all the past 
catastrophes—including Stalingrad—in the shade. The OKH estimated German 
losses in the first three weeks following the start of the Soviet offensive against Army 
Group Centre, that is, from 22 June to mid-July, at around 300,000 dead or 
missing, and the Red Army’s subsequent operation in the south-east cost the 
Wehrmacht an estimated total of 380,000 men in an even shorter space of 
time.!*7 According to recent research, the Wehrmacht lost three-quarters of a 
million men, in dead alone, in just three months (June to August). This was 
approximately equal to the total number lost in the previous nine months, or in 
no fewer than the first fifteen months of the war in the east.!8 Admittedly, the full 
extent of the massive losses was concealed, not only from the public—with more 


122 One last attempt by the Regent, Horthy, to extract Hungary from the war ended on 15 October 
1944 with his arrest by the SS and subsequent replacement by Szalasi, the leader of the radical right- 
wing Arrow Cross party. The new man was ‘the very last piece on the chessboard’ (Borus, “Die 
Einschatzung der Lage Deutschlands’, 173). According to Guderian, he gave the impression that 
‘nothing could be expected of him. He seemed a reluctant upstart. We no longer had any Axis partners’ 
(Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 378). See also Part V, Chapter VII of the present volume. 

123 A typical entry by Goebbels on 3 September 1944 reads: “The southern front would certainly 
not have got into such an appalling mess if Romania had not suddenly broken ranks. It had long been 
accepted that the Romanian royal clique wanted to betray us, but doing it in such a vile fashion was 
something fairly new, even after the earlier example of Italy. The Romanians will have a high price to 
pay for their treachery’ (Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 400). Just a day later the minister noted, apropos of 
Mannerheim, that he ‘had revealed himself as a marshal of capitulation’ and had ‘faithfully followed in 
Badoglio’s footsteps’ (ibid. 409). 

124 After the fall of Antonescu on 23 August, the Romanians offered to allow the unimpeded 
withdrawal of all German troops. Hitler responded with air raids and an unsuccessful attempt at 
military occupation of Bucharest. At the same time, he installed the commander of the Iron Guard, 
Horia Sima, who was being held in the Buchenwald concentration camp, as the head of a puppet 
government—a completely powerless government-in-exile based in Vienna. 

125 See Vuorisjarvi, Petsamon Nikkeli kansainviilisessa politiikassa, 201. 

126 On the context, see Germany and the Second World War, vIIl. 813-19. 

127 Figures according to Wegner, ‘Im Schatten’, 120, and Weinberg, A World at Arms, 714. 

128 See Overmans, Deutsche militarische Verluste, 238 (fig. 3). 
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and more families waiting for the return of men reported ‘missing’-—but apparently 
also from the operations staff in the Army and Wehrmacht High Command. The 
losses in the eastern army before the collapse of Army Group Centre and Army 
Group South Ukraine were already about half'a million higher than the figure given 
in the Wehrmacht statistics, and the discrepancy was to rise to about a million dead 
by the end of 1944.!?° The gradual collapse of the reporting system thus meant that 
the central operations staffs—and Hitler too—were increasingly working with 
units on their situation maps that, in reality, no longer existed in that form. 

Despite increasingly serious errors of this kind, the absolutely ‘wretched situation 
regarding replacements for the east’! was no secret: it was even, to some extent, 
the consciously accepted price of the debilitating ‘stand firm strategy’ ordered by 
Hitler and supported by the new Army General Staff. The reason for that support 
was decidedly no longer military but ideological. As Guderian declared in Novem- 
ber during a Home Guard swearing-in ceremony, it was a matter of proving to the 
enemy that “85 million National Socialists [ . . . ] stand behind Adolf Hitler’, so that 
the ‘invincibility of our generation’, which had “defended the right against all foes’, 
would go down in history.!3! This vision of invincibility, and thus ultimately of 
‘final victory’, was increasingly placed at the centre of all public and semi-public 
pronouncements, the stronger the reasons for doubting it became. As Goebbels 
said, in an address designed to raise the spirits of the German people and broadcast 
during the darkest days of July: “We must persist through this hell of opposition, 
burdens, and dangers before we can emerge in the open once more and breathe 
fresh air.’ He had no doubt that ‘we shall succeed. We must succeed; otherwise we 
shall all be lost.’!9 The striking emphasis on the necessity of victory, of which there 
are endless examples, especially after 1943, was a rhetorical means of escaping the 
fact—increasingly clear to the German leadership, above all—that the will to win is 
not the same thing as the ability to win. If, to quote Nietzsche, the will to achieve 
something means nothing else than subjecting one’s own ability to the test, the 
Third Reich was quite clearly in the process of failing that test. 

The developments in the military situation in the second half of 1944 led to a 
growing realization that this supposedly worst of all outcomes was a real possibility. 
In response, the leading members of the regime adopted two intrinsically con- 
flicting attitudes. On the one hand, the fact that the enemy was now right on the 
German borders, in the west (at Aachen) and in the east (in East Prussia), 
prompted serious thought about the form which destruction operations should 
take in Germany itself.!33 On 16 September Hitler issued a basic directive which 


129 Figures according to ibid. 300-1. 

130 Guderian, quoted in Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 194 (2 Aug. 1944). 

131 Quoted in Schwendemann, ‘Strategie der Selbstvernichtung’, 228. 

132 Radio address of 26 July 1944, quoted in Archiv der Gegenwart (1944), 6465 (author’s 
emphasis). Goebbels was repeating, almost word for word, a formulation which Hitler himself had 
used in conversation with him just two days earlier; see Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 155 
(24 July 1944). 

133 On the organizational aspect, which is not dealt with further here, see in particular Hitler’s 
decrees of 13 July, 19 September, and 20 September 1944, repr. in Fiihrer-Erlasse, 426-9 (docs. 336 
and 337) and 455-7 (docs. 362 and 363). 
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anticipated the spirit of the notorious ‘Nero Decree’,!34 and in its destructive 
consequences went far beyond the undoubtedly radical measures envisaged in the 
‘Morgenthau Plan’ that Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill were dis- 
cussing at the same time in distant Quebec. !3° According to the directive, signed by 
Jodl, ‘every bunker, every block of houses in every German town, and every 
German village, must become a fortress against which the enemy bleeds himself 
dry or in which the garrison goes under in hand-to-hand combat. All that remains 
to us is holding on or destruction.’!%° Field Marshal von Runstedt, whom Hitler 
had just reinstated as Commander-in-Chief West, added that the severity of the 
fighting in their home country might oblige them ‘not only to abandon property 
but also to destroy it on operational grounds’, and that this also applied to artistic 
monuments and other works of cultural value.!97 

Hitler saw his proposal to apply the ‘scorched earth’ principle to his own country 
too as the consistent final step in radicalizing his war,!4® and it was justified by some 
of his supporters on precisely those grounds: ‘[I]t is now a matter of the final step 
and, when the nation is fighting for its life, we must not shrink from taking the final 
step.'13° Nevertheless, the dictator’s call for what amounted to nothing less than 
collective self-destruction was a definitive departure from the aim propagated until 
then, namely to emerge victorious from the war. It is hardly surprising that not 
everyone was prepared to accept the complete mental ‘somersault’ of shaping one’s 
own downfall rather than that of the enemy. Reservations, incomprehension, and 
covert rejection were therefore to be expected among the general population, but 
they were evident even in the Fithrer’s inner and outer circle. !4 

The probability that Germany would be defeated could no longer be waved away 
after the heavy defeats suffered in the summer. Towards the end of 1944, the 
nightmarish prospect of its complete destruction—whether at its own hands or at 
the hands of the enemy—finally turned the thoughts of high-ranking military and 
civilian members of the dictator’s entourage once again in a completely different 
direction. Wolfram Freiherr von Richthofen!4! and Rommel!*? had both endeav- 
oured, in the course of the summer, to persuade Hitler to soften his policy so as to 


134 On the text of the decree, see ibid. 486 ff. (doc. 394). See also the observations in the next 
chapter. 

135 The main purpose of the plan, which was named after its initiator, the American finance 
minister, and discussed during the British-American Quebec Conference (12 to 16 Sept. 1944), was 
to turn post-war Germany into a deindustrialized and demilitarized agricultural country, to 
internationalize the Ruhr district and other areas, and to divide what remained of Germany into two 
separate states. On the background, see Greiner, Die Morgenthau-Legende. 

136 Hitler’s order issued on 16 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RW 4/v. 494, fo. 108. 

137 Quoted in Schwendemann, ‘Strategie der Selbstvernichtung’, 229. 

138 See the next chapter for further details. 

139 Thus Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 492 (16 Sept. 1944). 

140 See, e.g., ibid. 491; Speer, Evinnerungen, 411 f£.; and Sereny, Albert Speer: His Battle with the 
Truth, ch. 18. 

141 See Below, Als Hitlers Adjutant, 385. 

142 Rommel sent the following telegram to Hitler on 15 July 1944: ‘The troops are fighting 
heroically everywhere, but the unequal battle is almost over. I must ask you to draw the necessary 
conclusions from this situation without delay.’ Quoted in KTB OKW, iv. 1573). See also Below, Ab 
Hitlers Adjutant, 375, and Fraser, Knight’s Cross, 452 ff. 
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allow the possibility of a separate peace, or at least an armistice. Kluge too had 
implored his Fihrer, in a farewell letter written the day before his suicide on 19 
August 1944, to have the magnanimity now, after fighting a ‘great and honourable 
battle’, to ‘bring the hopeless struggle, if necessary, to an end’.!43 

Goebbels had also finally concluded in August that, in order to avoid surrender, 
an effort had to be made ‘to get out of this war on two fronts by inclining towards 
either the west or the east’.!44 Considering that he himself was undoubtedly the 
right man to initiate the relevant ‘reorientation of our foreign policy’,!# the 
minister submitted a memorandum to his Fuhrer a few weeks later, designed 
essentially to persuade the dictator to put out peace-feelers to the Soviet Union: 
‘Stalin, a cool-headed calculator, must know that he is bound to clash with the 
western powers sooner or later, and that he cannot afford to allow himself to be bled 
dry on the eastern front first, nor still less allow the English and the Americans to 
take possession of a major share of Germany’s armaments and human potential in 
the meantime. !4¢ 

The generals who, as the dictator’s closest advisers on strategy, should have done 
their duty in this connection long ago, finally spoke up three months later, though 
far less resolutely than the propaganda minister. Only towards the end of the year, 
when an attack by vastly superior Soviet forces on the German front between the 
Baltic and the Carpathians was imminent, endangering ‘seven hundred years of 
German work, German battles, and German successes’,'47 did Guderian urge 
Hitler, strongly, but in vain, to move the point of concentration of all his forces 
to the eastern front, in order—as he put it!48—1o create the necessary conditions 
for ‘a different kind of peace’ from ‘unconditional surrender’, which seemed to him 
criminal, shameful, and unacceptable. Even Jodl, the most energetic opponent of 
Guderian’s plans, plucked up his courage when the Ardennes offensive—of which 
there had been such high hopes!4°—came to a standstill towards the end of the 
year. In an ultimately fruitless one-to-one meeting, he made his apparently first and 
only attempt, in a roundabout way and with the help of false claims, to persuade 
Hitler to undertake a political initiative to end the war.!>° 

Given the nature of the National Socialist regime’s command and decision-making 
structures, which we have already discussed,'°! it is not really surprising that all the 
above-mentioned rather half-hearted attempts to find a political solution to the 
strategic dilemma of the war got no further, especially as the advocates of a political 


143 Quoted in KTB OKW, iv. 1576 (18 Aug. 1944). 

144 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiii. 207 (3 Aug. 1944). 

145 Tbid. Goebbels’ statements and activities are to be seen in connection with his constant efforts to 
influence foreign policy himself, and to have Ribbentrop dismissed. See xiii. 502 (17 Sept. 1944) and 
xiv. 194 (10 Nov. 1944): ‘I shall continue my constant attacks on the Foreign Ministry.’ 

146 Thid., xiii. 536-42, at 539 (21 Sept. 1944). 

147 Thus Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, 347. 148 Thid. 

149 On this, see Hitler’s positively euphoric statements to Goebbels on 2 December 944, reported 
in Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiv. 318-21. 

150 Percy E. Schramm, annex to letter of 4 May 1946 re ‘1944: Vorschlag an die Verteidiger des 
Generalobersten Jodl’, BA-MA N 63/15. 

151 See Part I, Chapter II.2 of the present volume. 
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solution were not, as a rule, inclined to link their own future to the proposals they 
made. On the contrary, apart from Rommel and Kluge, they were all perfectly 
willing to accept Hitler’s brusque rejections, and to pursue the appointed course of 
collective self-destruction. This willingness is a further illustration of the import- 
ance of Hitler’s person in the closing phase of the war, and it raises once again the 
question of the personal motives of the man himself, who contributed, more than 
any other, to the prolongation of what had long become a senseless war. 


II. Orchestrating the End 


The question why Hitler himself never made any serious attempt to prevent the 
impending downfall of the Reich by political or diplomatic means, but absolutely 
insisted on fighting on, a decision that was to cost the Wehrmacht more than twice 
as many men in the last year and a half of the war as it had lost in the whole of the 
first four years,’ is a question to which historical research has found differing 
answers. Common to most historians is the assumption that Hitler held obsessively 
to his original war aims right to end ? and, despite all the setbacks, never ceased to 
believe that, ‘if they only held out, the war could still be won’.? The assumption 
that Hitler continued to harbour delusions of final victory, an assumption that 
is apparently confirmed by a host of pertinent Fiihrer quotations and assertions 
by third parties, is—implicitly or explicitly—at the interpretative core of almost 
the entire historiography of the Second World War.4 However, the research 
carried out in the course of the present project has raised considerable doubts 
about this interpretation. Those doubts are summarized once again below, as the 
starting point for a reinterpretation of Hitler’s determination to continue the war. 
The objections to the thesis that Hitler was an unworldly strategist, besotted with 
the idea of ‘final victory’, are threefold. First, the thesis is incomplete; second, it is 
dubious as to its content; and third, it is far less strongly substantiated from the 
sources than might appear at first sight. 

The thesis briefly outlined here is incomplete, in that there are many gaps in the 
explanation it offers, gaps that can be closed only by making contradictory assump- 
tions. For example, if it was an unshakeable belief in the possibility of a turnaround 
in the war that caused Hitler to insist on continuing it, that does not plausibly 


1 On the figures, see primarily Overmans, Deutsche militdrische Verluste, 238 (fig. 3). 

? Thus, e.g., Weinberg, “Zur Frage eines Sonderfriedens im Osten’, 182. Hillgruber, Der Zweite 
Weltkrieg, 128-9, also emphasizes the ‘consistency of Hitler's main strategic concepts’ to the very end. 

3 Bullock, Hitler and Stalin, 843. 

4 See also, in addition to the works mentioned in nn. 2 and 3, Gruchmann, Totaler Krieg, 226; 
Diilffer, Deutsche Geschichte 1933-1945, 142; Wendt, Deutschland 1933-1945, 556; and Kershaw, 
Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, 607 ff. All these authors assume that Hitler still believed long after 1942, 
i.e. at least until the summer of 1944, in the possibility ofa military turnaround and the collapse of the 
Allied coalition. “He had to believe these ideas,’ Kershaw writes, with respect to the ‘final victory 
rhetoric, ‘and did, certainly down to the summer of 1944, if not longer’ (p. 792). Kershaw’s reasoning 
is apodictic rather than empirical: “Without the inner conviction, Hitler would have been unable to 
sway those around him, as he continued so often to do, to find new resolve. Without it, he would not 
have engaged so fanatically in bitter conflicts with his military leaders. Without it, he would have been 
incapable, not least, of sustaining in himself the capacity to continue, despite increasingly 
overwhelming odds’ (p. 610). 
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explain why the dictator still showed this determination even when the realization 
that his cause was lost impelled him to commit suicide.> Thus, at the latest, when 
he was writing his political testament on 29 April 1945, there must have been other 
reasons why Hitler called on the commander-in-chief of the Wehrmacht units ‘to 
strengthen by all possible means the spirit of resistance of our troops according to 
the ethos of National Socialism’.° Nor does the thesis explain why Hitler—who, on 
the evidence of his own statements and in the opinion of most historians writing 
about him, counted on the break-up of the Allied coalition to the very end—made 
no serious diplomatic efforts of any kind to exacerbate the tensions between the 
western powers and the Soviet Union, tensions that undoubtedly existed and were 
registered in Germany too,’ by engaging in political manoeuvres of his own—such 
as ostensibly secret talks on a separate peace—to bring about the break-up.® If he 
had really thought ‘that every military defeat gives us a political opportunity’, and 
that all the Red Army’s military successes would ‘have a positively shattering effect 
on the enemy in the west’,? it is impossible to see why he did not seize any of these 
political opportunities, although pressed on all sides, and instead insisted obstin- 
ately and exclusively on holding out militarily. 

Even more important than this explanatory deficiency is the internal inconsist- 
ency of the picture of Hitler that emerges. The common idea of Hitler as simply a 
fanatical dictator, militarily incompetent and therefore lacking in insight, was first 
propagated by the surviving generals after the war, partly out of genuine subjective 
conviction and partly for transparent personal motives, that is, self-exculpation, !° 
and historians have since made only half-hearted attempts to correct it.!! A more 
thorough investigation of Hitler’s role as a military commander in the second half 
of the war quickly shows how unsound this idea is. There may still be some grounds 
for the accusation of professional incompetence and obstinacy in the purely 
operational conduct of the war, but it is not justified at the strategic level. From 
the outset, Hitler had a very much more modern and complex idea of warfare than 
the great majority of his generals, and a relatively clearer idea of the demands of a 
war involving the whole of society.!* The fact that the structural constraints of 
his regime made it impossible for him to put his ideas into practice is quite 
another matter. 

Even the undoubtedly justified reference to the deterioration in the state of the 
dictator’s health as the years went by does not justify the assumption that Hitler 


> Kershaw’s arguments in Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis appear illogical on this point. 

© Hitlers politisches Testament, quoted in KTB OKW, iv. 1968. 

7 1./Skl, Kriegstagebuch, pt. C/VIII, entry for 8 Nov. 1943, “Beurteilung der Konferenz von 
Moskau’, BA-MA RM 7/214, fo. 336. 

8 Thus also Haffner, Anmerkungen zu Hitler, 117 ff. 

° Quoted in Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 406 (6 June 1944). 

10 For a detailed discussion, see Wegner, ‘Erschriebene Siege’. 

11 Tn fact, German historians in particular have shown little interest in Hitler's function as a military 
leader during the second half of the war—a failing that is all the more surprising as the dictator devoted 
by far the greatest proportion of his time to military matters during those years. 

12 Schramm, Hitler als militiérischer Fiihrer, 57, quite rightly warned against ‘belittling Hitler as a 
strategist’. On this, see also the basic points made in Plack, Wie oft wird Hitler noch besiegt?, 25-31. 
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misread the dramatic increase in the pace at which the strategic balance tipped 
against Germany after 1942/3. On the contrary, there is no lack of examples 
showing that Hitler had a sober view of strategic trends during this time. Thus, 
we know from internal statements that he already reckoned at the beginning of 
1942 that the United States could probably be the overall winner in this war, !? that 
he also reckoned from January 1943 onwards that North Africa would be lost and 
that Italy would exit the war,!4 that he also had few illusions about his Axis 
partners’ efforts to withdraw,'> and that in the very last weeks of the war he 
came to the following remarkably clear conclusion about subsequent developments: 


After defeat of the Reich, pending the rise of nationalist movements in Asia, in Africa, 
and possibly in South America too, there will be only two powers left in the world that 
can stand up to each other on equal terms: the United States and Soviet Russia. Given 
the historical forces at work and the geographical situation, these two giants are bound 
to take the measure of each other’s strength, whether militarily or only on the 
economic and ideological level. And it is equally certain that both powers will be 
enemies of an independent Europe.!© 


Against this background, it is hard to maintain that Hitler completely misunderstood 
the direction that the war took from the winter of 1941/2 on.!” These doubts are 
confirmed by an analysis of the available source material. True, there is no lack of 
relevant quotations supporting the picture of a Fihrer who believed in victory to the 
very end. In countless orders of the day, proclamations, speeches, and minutes of 
meetings we come across those fixed ideas that constituted the endlessly recurring set 
pieces of an increasingly bizarre ‘final victory’ propaganda, that is, the belief in the 
strategic advantage of the ‘inner line’,!® the hope placed in ‘the existence of hitherto 
unknown, singular weapons’,!? the expectation that crises in manpower and food 
supplies would finally bring about the inevitable collapse of the Soviet Union,”° and, 
last but not least, the above-mentioned speculation about growing differences within 
the enemy coalition that would ultimately cause its breakdown.?! Such statements 


13 Hitler, Monologe, 199. 

14 See Goebbels, Die Tagebticher, pt. 2, vii. 176 (23 Jan. 1943), Below, As Hitlers Adjutant, 334, 
and ‘privatdienstliches Schreiben von Kapitan z.S. Junge an Dénitz vom 15.5.1943 iiber den Inhalt der 
“Fiihrerlage” vom gleichen Tage’, BA-MA RM 7/260; also Hitler’s discussion with Keitel on 19 May 
1943, repr. in Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 205-12. 

15 See Junge an Dénitz, 15.5.1943’, BA-MA RM 7/260, and Hitler’s discussion with Keitel, 19 
May 1943, in Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 205-12. 

16 Quoted in Hitler, Hitlers politisches Testament, 124 (2 Apr. 1945). 

17 Jodl’s opinion, expressed in 1946, is significant: “Hitler suspected and knew that the war was lost 
sooner than anyone else in the world’ (quoted in KTB OKW, iv. 1721). 

18 As, e.g., in Hitler's address to Reichs- and Gauleiters on 8 May1943 (Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, 
pt. 2, viii. 239). 

19 Hitler’s proclamation to the troops of Army Group South and Air Fleet 4 on 19 February 1943, 
quoted in Domarus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen, ii. 1989. 

20 See, e.g., Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 292 (8 Feb. 1943) and 593 (20 Mar. 1943), and 
Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 477 (27 Dec. 1943). 

21 Thus Hitler, in an order of the day issued on 15 April 1945, the day of Roosevelt’s death: “At this 
moment, when fate has removed the greatest war criminal of all time from this earth, the turnaround in 
the war has been decided’ (KTB OKW, iv. 1590); see also Hansen, Das Ende des Dritten Reiches, 41-2. 
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are unhesitatingly advanced as proof of continuing confidence in victory, but they are 
taken out of context: a critical reading of the sources shows that they are statements 
ad usum delphini rather than expressions of inner conviction. In fact, only relatively 
few of Hitler’s statements in the closing years of the war must have been spontaneous 
expressions of his opinion or personal confessions.?* On the contrary, when he was 
speaking, whether in a large or a small circle or in one-to-one conversation, he was as 
a rule fully conscious of his role as the solely responsible ‘Fiihrer’. And it would have 
been completely incompatible with his understanding of that role to admit that he 
was at a loss or could not see a way out.”? Hitler’s increasingly strong display of 
strategic optimism in the last two years of the war must therefore be regarded 
primarily as an instrument employed by a dictator totally convinced of his rhetorical 
powers of persuasion, in order to strengthen the universally crumbling belief in the 
possibility of final victory, irrespective of the real situation, and so maintain the most 
important mental precondition for resolute continuation of the war.*4 

This predominantly tactical use of arguments in conversation easily led to 
contradictions, as some of the dictator’s close circle also noted.”> With regard to 
the V-weapons, for example—the ‘retaliatory weapons’ that were hailed as decisive 
for the outcome of the war—we know that even Hitler doubted their effect.?¢ 
Another example is Hitler’s oft-repeated contempt for strategic comparisons of 
numbers, which, combined with the excessive importance he attached to pure 
‘willpower’, is often taken as the expression of a lack of realism. That this might 
have been a rhetorical device to repel unwelcome arguments is supported by an 
unquestionably authentic statement which Hitler made in a very small circle on 20 
August 1942. The history of war, he said, contained ‘not a single example of a 
situation where, despite a gross disparity in the strength of the forces on either side, 
victory went to the smaller number. Frederick the Great was always lucky that we 
somehow managed to muddle through.’?” The last sentence is also significant, 
since it sheds light on Hitler’s subsequent attempts to present the difficult situation 
of the king of Prussia in the Seven Years War as an encouraging precedent and a 
source of hope.?8 

Other sources too show that, as the war went on, Hitler believed less and less in a 
miracle 4 la 1763, that is, a collapse of the Allied coalition. Thus, for example, 


22 See Speer, Erinnerungen, 446. On the context, see Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kriegswirtschaft, iii. 662 ff., and Sereny, Albert Speer: His Battle with the Truth, ch. 18. 

23 See Staatsminner und Diplomaten, pt. 2, 379 (16 Mar. 1944). Consciously or unconsciously, 
Hitler was engaging in the cult of the leader promulgated in the nationalistic poetry of his generation 
and popularized by Flex, e.g. in his poem ‘Leutnantsdienst’ (repr. in Flex, Jm Felde). KTB Skl, pt. A, 
xlvii. 635-A, n. 90 (9 July 1943). Significantly, this statement was omitted in the version of the 
minutes of the meeting approved by Dénitz. 

24 For that reason, Hitler repeatedly expressed the firm view that ‘military command without 
optimism is absolutely impossible’ (Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 614, situation at noon, 31 Aug.1944). 

25 e.g. Below, Ak Hitlers Adjutant, 357, on the subject of discussions with Hitler towards the end of 
1943, recalls that ‘he often contradicted himself’. 

26 See Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 525 (22 June 1944). Even the propaganda minister had 
to admit that ‘retaliation [...] was, of course, just a drop in the ocean’, 568 (29 June 1944). 

27 Hitler, Monologe, 354. 

28 Thus, e.g., in Goebbels, Die Tagebticher, pt. 2, vii. 292 and 294-5 (8 Feb. 1943). 
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during a naval commander’s conference on 11 November 1943, Karl Dénitz 
reported—apparently with direct reference to similar statements by Hitler—that 
‘there are indeed some possibilities of strife in the enemy camp,’ but it ‘would not 
have any effect on military developments at present’, since ‘they have a common 
interest in bringing the war in Europe to an end quickly, Russia on account of the 
huge losses it has suffered, and Britain and America on account of their plans in 
Eastern Asia’.?? As late as 2 April 1945, Hitler told Martin Bormann that he was 
convinced that the enemies of the Reich ‘certainly [will] not lay down their arms 
until they have destroyed National Socialist Germany, annihilated it, and com- 
pletely broken it up’.?° 

The doubts expressed here about the all-too-easily accepted view of a ‘Fihrer’ 
out of touch with the realities of war open the way for an alternative interpretation 
of his strategic behaviour. If some of the building blocks for that interpretation are 
provided in what follows, it is not because they are completely new,?! but because 
their sustainability has scarcely been explicitly discussed hitherto. Basically, it is a 
matter of certain insights that are essential to the interpretation of German policy 
and conduct of the war during its second half. They are reiterated here in the form 
of theses with supporting evidence. 

After the failure of Germany’s second eastern campaign in the late summer of 
1942, the German leadership no longer had an overall strategic concept for the 
continued conduct of the war.3? Hitler was increasingly aware that ‘his’ war was 
unwinnable. The enormous confidence in victory that he undoubtedly felt in the 
summer of 1941, at the peak of ‘his’ war, was based primarily on the conviction that 
the attack on the Soviet Union, conceived as a ‘blitzkrieg’, would succeed, and that 
Operation BARBAROSSA would accordingly be over before the winter started.*? This, 
in turn, was based on the traditional view that a winter war could be waged only 
with difficulty,>4 and above all, on the calculation that the rapid conquest of extra 
space in the east for raw materials and arms production would render further war 
against the Anglo-American naval powers unnecessary in the short term and 
winnable in the long term.*° The definitive failure of the German attack on 
Moscow, foreseeable in the late autumn of that year, therefore meant not only an 
operational disaster but nothing less than the collapse of the strategic basis for 


22 “OBdM, Befehlshaberbesprechung am 11.11.43’, BA-MA RM 7/98, fo. 159. 

3° Hitler, Hitlers politisches Testament, 120-1 (2 Apr. 1945). 

3! See similar suggestions and starting points for interpretation, notably in Schramm, Hitler als 
militarischer Fiihrer, in Haffner, Anmerkungen zu Hitler, 141, in various studies by Fest (Hitler, 
910-11, Fremdheit und Nahe, 135-6, and Der Untergang), and in Lukacs, The Hitler of History, ch. 
5. On the other hand, despite some apparently similar conclusions, the following reflections have 
nothing to do, either empirically or methodologically, with Fromm’s thesis, advanced in The Anatomy 
of Human Destructiveness, ch. 13, that Hitler had a necrophilia-induced death wish. 

32 On this, see the discussion in Germany and the Second World War, vi, esp. 142-4, and in Part I, 
Chapter I.3 of the present volume. 

33 See Kroener, “Der “erfrorene” Blitzkrieg’, 133-48. 

34 See also Hitler’s candid remarks to Mannerheim, repr. in Wegner, ‘Hitlers Besuch in Finnland’, 
132-3. 

35 For a basic discussion of this issue, see Germany and the Second World War, iv. 13-51 and 
118-224. 
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German conduct of the war. Hitler had already begun to suspect in November 
1941 that ‘the two enemy groups cannot destroy each other’.*° Against this 
background, Jodl’s claim in the first few days after the end of the war, which he 
repeated many times thereafter, that Hitler—and he too, as Hitler's most influen- 
tial adviser on strategy—had been well aware, ‘since that crucial point at the 
beginning of 1942’, that ‘victory could no longer be achieved’ seem entirely 
credible.” 

The dictator nevertheless considered that he had not yet exhausted all strategic 
options. In Hitler’s view, the dangers to the Reich arising from the change from a 
short to a long war might possibly be offset by the opportunities afforded by the 
simultaneous change from a European to a global war. Assuming Japanese successes 
in the area, the opening of the Pacific theatre would tie down the American military 
forces, which were by no means ready for war, for a long time and delay their 
deployment in Europe.3® This appeared to give the German dictator, once again, a 
narrow time frame in 1942 in which to round off his conquests in the east and 
adapt German conduct of the war to the changed situation, before the full weight of 
American military power was brought to bear against the Reich. The main aim of 
German planning in the summer of 1942 had therefore been to capture the Soviet 
production centres of the armaments and raw materials essential for a long war, 
especially the heavily industrialized Donets Basin and the Caucasian oilfields. This 
would have deprived the Soviet Union in the medium term of the material 
conditions for its own conduct of the war, and have provided Germany with the 
extra space needed for the expected confrontation with the Anglo-American naval 
powers, thereby establishing the decisive condition for engaging in the long war 
that was now inevitable.*? Thus, the failure of these military ambitions, which had 
been unmistakably clear to Hitler since the beginning of September 1942 and gave 
rise to the regime’s worst leadership crisis so fart?’—combined with growing 
awareness of the turnaround in the war in the Pacific brought about by the battle 
of Midway*!—marked the definitive end of German autonomous overall strategy. 

In this sense, although the failure of the second German campaign against the 
Soviet Union was not a ‘turning point in the war’ in general,*? it was nevertheless a 
turning point in German conduct of the war. The decisive mark of this change was 
not that, strategically, Germany was henceforth a reactive rather than an active 
power, since history provides many examples of the fact that reactive powers too 
can decide the outcome of wars in their favour. Rather, the crucial factor was that, 
from the autumn of 1942 on, the German leadership no longer had any idea of 


36 Halder, Kriegstagebuch, iii. 295 (19 Nov. 1941). 

37 _KTB OKW, iv. 1503 (15 May 1945), 1501 (13 May 1945), 1712 ff., and 1721 (Jodl’s notes, 
written in prison in Nuremberg in 1946). 

38 See also Germany and the Second World War, vi. 116-17. 

3° See ibid. 843-63. 40 On the September crisis, see ibid. 1048-59. 

41 For a more detailed account of the strategic significance of Midway, see Willmott, Empires in the 
Balance, 518 ff. 

42 On the ‘turning point’ question, see the discussion in Part I, Chapter I.1 of the present volume. 
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how, with its own forces, it might bring the war as a whole to a victorious or even 
tolerable conclusion. 

The constantly recurring core problem for German conduct of the war during its 
second half was the increasingly unbridgeable and ultimately grotesque gap be- 
tween the German command’s realization of the enemy’s strategic possibilities, on 
the one hand, and its awareness of the inadequacy of its own means, on the other. 
Now, in contrast to 1941 or even the spring of 1942, the relevant German 
authorities no longer underestimated the enemy’s strength and resources. They 
were well aware of the Allies’ strategic possibilities for conducting a reciprocally 
coordinated multi-front war, and of the impossibility of conducting offensives of 
their own that could determine the outcome of the war. Consequently, despite the 
enormous forces deployed, even the large-scale German offensive against the Kursk 
salient in July 1943, code-named ‘Citadel’, was the first summer offensive in 
which Hitler himself had no strategic aims but merely operational objectives.4? 
Significantly, the dictator had already let it be known before the attack was 
launched that he had resolved, in case of doubt, to concentrate the main effort in 
his further military endeavours on preventing the opening of a second front 
in southern or western Europe,*4 thus indirectly admitting the failure of his 
expansionist plans in the east. 

This perception of his own military situation was therefore a sign of increasing, 
rather than decreasing realism. It was not blindness, but an attempt to avoid the 
conclusions to be drawn from his own assessment of the situation, that caused 
Hitler and his closest associates to resort increasingly, from 1943 on, to ideological 
wishful thinking, propaganda, and empty promises. At moments of extreme 
pressure, even those who were responsible for producing it realized how empty 
the propaganda was. Thus, at the height of the crises on the western and eastern 
fronts at the end of June 1944, Goebbels, of all people, complained that ‘the OKW 
are unrestrained over-optimists, not to say illusionists. They throw dust in their 
own eyes. Every bit of bad news from the front is given a liberal dose of whitewash, 
so that only a critical intelligence can get to the truth of the matter.’4° The 
minister’s criticism was nothing less than hypocritical, since he knew full well 
that ‘critical intelligence’ getting to the heart of the matter had long ceased to be of 
any concern. What was wanted was by no means rational calculation, but an 
‘unlimited declaration of belief in German victory’.4° It was in this spirit that 
Jodl declared, in November 1943: ‘we shall win because we must win, for otherwise 
world history will have lost all meaning.’4” 


43 See Part I, Chapter III.1 of the present volume. Hitler himself repeatedly referred to the planned 
operation as a ‘limited offensive’; see Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, viii. 225 (7 May 1943). 

44 On this see Part I, Chapter I.3 of the present volume. 

45 Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xii. 552-3 (26 June 1944). 

46 Tbid. 134 (18 Apr. 1944). 

47 Quoted in KTB OKW, iv. 1562. Hitler himself also constantly emphasized that they must win, 
and that there could be no doubts about the possibility of winning. See, e.g., Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, 
pt. 2, xiii. 155 (24 July 1944). 
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The interpretation presented here raises the question why, despite his early 
realization that there was no prospect of military success, Hitler made no attempt 
to reach a political settlkement—as most Anglo-American intelligence experts 
expected—but resolutely continued the fight, in a process of internal and external 
radicalization, right until his own downfall. The answer to this question leads us to 
another basic thesis. Despite the language which the regime continued to use, it was 
no longer ‘final victory’, but the form his own end would take, that increasingly 
became for Hitler the central point of everything he thought and did during the 
last two and a half years of the war. By seeking to orchestrate his downfall as a 
great historical event (drawing on a virulent tradition of heroic self-sacrifice dating 
back to the Romantic movement), he hoped to transform military defeat into 
moral victory. 

On the reasons that caused him to take this course, two central themes in 
particular have been the subject of detailed recent research: on the one hand, the 
profound impression made on him by the experience of collapse, revolution, and 
counter-revolution following the 1918 armistice,** and on the other, the connec- 
tion between military and genocidal war, which the dictator considered indissoluble 
by 1941 at the latest.4° Accordingly, only continuation of the war—whether it was 
winnable or not—would give Hitler the opportunity to physically annihilate 
European Jewry and thus bring his personal historic mission to a ‘successful’ 
conclusion. It is true that Hitler’s decision on the Holocaust was already firmly 
established, but more recent research>° appears to confirm Martin Broszat’s earlier 
finding that, as the prospects of military victory faded, ‘the fateful battle against the 
Jews came to be depicted as the war itself’ —a war which, despite everything, Hitler 
still believed could be won.*! It is this connection between military war and 
genocide that explains the renewed intensification of Hitler’s ‘extermination’ 
rhetoric from the end of September 1942 on,” that is, from the very month that 
marked a major turning point in the process of his strategic disillusionment. It was 
by no means merely a rhetorical reinterpretation of the war, aimed at assigning 
world-historical significance to the failing military struggle. There was a much more 
concrete interconnection between what was happening in the extermination camps 
and the military developments. The events on the battlefield served not least of all 
as cover for measures to achieve the ‘final solution’, which were stepped up again 
precisely after Stalingrad (in France, the Ukraine, and Hungary, for example), while 
the genocide, for its part, constituted a decisive psychological barrier to any idea of 
ending the war on 1918 lines. By the time he first began to have doubts about the 
military outcome, the murder of approximately half a million Jews in the first five 


48 On this, see Large, Where Ghosts Walked, and Kershaw, Hitler 1889-1936: Hubris, chs. 4 and 5: 
‘Discovering a Talent’, “The Beerhall Agitator’. 

49 Of particular interest in the context of the questions discussed here, Mayer, Der Krieg als 
Kreuzzug, and Friedrich, Das Gesetz des Krieges, 164-90. 

5° See Gerlach, ‘Die Wannsee-Konferenz’, 7-44, and Gerlach, ‘Die Ausweitung der deutschen 
Massenmorde’, 10-84. 

>! Broszat, “Hitler und die Genesis der Endlésung’, 771. 

>? For detailed evidence of this, see Mayer, Der Krieg als Kreuzzug, 515 ff. 
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months of the eastern campaign alone?’ must have already been for Hitler a 
constraint that ruled out all thought of a compromise peace. Convinced that ‘a 
life-and-death struggle [...] cannot be decided by diplomatic manoeuvres’,>4 the 
dictator saw from the outset no alternative to further radicalization of Germany’s 
conduct of the war. Goebbels got to the crux of the matter a few weeks after 
Stalingrad, when he noted with reference to a conversation with Goring that the 
latter was “quite clear about what threatens us all if we weaken in this war [...] On 
the Jewish question, above all, we are so deeply committed that there is no escape. 
And a good thing too. Experience shows that a movement and a people who have 
burnt their bridges put up a far more determined fight than those who still have the 
possibility of retreat.’>> Hitler himself expressed the same view a few weeks later, 
when he assured the Romanian head of state, in remarkably similar terms, that he 
‘would rather burn all the bridges, because Jewish hatred is enormous anyway’.*° 
While Hitler may have felt there was ‘no turning back on the road embarked 
upon’,°” a historic way out of an entirely different kind seemed open to him. 
Although it involved what can certainly be described as a ‘strategic’ concept in the 
broader sense of the term, the implications for the historiographical discussion of 
German policy and conduct of the war in its second half seem not to have been fully 
recognized. The concept in question was that, if the war could no longer be won 
militarily, it should be lost in a way that would cause later generations to thrill with 
admiration. After a visit to Fiihrer headquarters at the beginning of May 1943, state 
secretary Weizsacker described the prevailing mood there in the following terms: 
‘What they were saying was this: We shall win. If not, we shall go down with 
honour, fighting to the last man. That was also Frederick the Great’s motto.’*® 
The adoption of that attitude was prompted by the destruction of Sixth Army at 
Stalingrad a few months earlier. The German soldier’s ability to stand steadfast and 
immovable, with no thought for himself, when there seemed to be no sense in 
fighting and no prospect of success, was raised by Goebbels (with Hitler’s express 
approval) to a basic principle of his propaganda, in which the battle on the Volga 
was portrayed as a ‘heroic drama’ and an ‘image of truly classical grandeur’ that ‘put 
even the Nibelungenlied in the shade and [...]would endure for centuries’.*? 
Ultimately, it was above all a matter of exploiting the shock caused by the military 
disaster to further radicalize the conduct of the war. The dead were to be used to 
obligate those still living to go to the ultimate extreme, so that their sacrifice 
became the measure of what was demanded in future. Entirely in this spirit, the 


°3 See Longerich, “Vom Massenmord zur “Endlésung”’, 251. 

54 Thus, not without threatening undertones, to the Hungarian Regent, Horthy, on 16 April 1943, 
quoted in Staatsménner und Diplomaten, pt. 2, 248. 

°° Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 454 (2 Mar. 1943). 

56 Quoted in Staatsménner und Diplomaten, pt. 2, 233 (16 Apr. 1943). 57 Thid. 

58 Weizsacker added the laconic comment: ‘I think Frederick the Great was talking about himself, 
not the Prussian state’ (Weizsaicker, Die Weizsicker-Papiere, 337; 2 May 1943). 

°° Goebbels, Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, vii. 175 (23 Jan. 1943) and 211 (28 Jan. 1943). Goebbels’ 
comments about Paulus on 1 February 1943 are also instructive: ‘Fate put him in a situation where, 
especially as so many of his men had fallen, he had to give up fifteen or twenty years of his life to ensure 
that his name would live for thousands of years’ (ibid. 234). 
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SS newspaper Das schwarze Korps wrote that the fate of the troops who fought at 
Stalingrad was ‘like entering a realm from which there is no return [...] That is 
what they demand of us, that we all advance to the place where they now lie.’©° 
This interpretation, with its specific transformation of the dead into heroes, grief 
into pride, and defeat into victory, became the prevailing interpretative model for 
the subsequent events that led ultimately to the collective downfall of the Reich. 
In the last two years of the war it was no longer policy or strategy, but increasingly 
the orchestration of this historic collective ending, that was Hitler’s main concern. 
Once it became necessary to leave the stage of history, he wanted at least to ‘slam 
the door behind him so that the whole world heard it’.©* Hitler’s confidence in 
victory despite developments in the war—which he displayed demonstratively, 
although he knew better, especially from the autumn of 1943 until a few weeks 
before his suicide®?—is not inconsistent with this aim. On the contrary, it was the 
necessary precondition for its achievement. Hitler was firmly (and probably quite 
rightly) convinced that everything depended on his personal behaviour. After all, 
one hero could ‘turn a thousand cowards into men’, just as one coward could ‘turn a 
thousand men into weaklings’.°4 Only a leader who remained strong and optimistic 
in all circumstances would be able to keep the German people with him until the 
very end. In an order issued on 25 November 1944, the dictator insisted that ‘a 
commander of German troops’ must be a man ‘who, with every mental, spiritual 
and physical fibre of his being, himself meets every day the demands he must make 
of his troops. Energy, decisiveness, firmness of character, strong conviction, and 
unconditional readiness for action are essential qualities in battle. Anyone who 
lacks those qualities, or no longer possesses them, cannot be in command and must 
stand down.’® There can be little doubt that Hitler took this as the standard for his 
own conduct too. Consequently, he saw it as his task, ‘especially since 1941’, above 
all ‘[not] to lose his nerve in any circumstances but, wherever there was a [collapse], 
always to[find] some way out, some way of remedying the situation’.°© The more 
hopeless Germany’s situation became, the more important he felt it was for him, as 


6° Quoted in Kumpfmiiller, Die Schlacht von Stalingrad, 71. See also Bernig, Eingekesselt, 233 ff. 
Contemporary works of art depicting the dead are in the same category, e.g. Rudolf Warnecke’s 
woodcut Soldiers’ Graves, bearing the inscription: “War graves are fields of eternal victory, sown with 
the seeds of fame’, repr. in Schmidt, ‘Maler an der Front’, 679. 
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63 According to Speer, Erinnerungen, 305, Hitler had appeared ‘depressed at times’ from the spring 
of 1942 to the summer of 1943. ‘But after that, a remarkable change seemed to take place. He generally 
appeared confident of final victory, even in desperate situations.’ See also Below, Als Hitlers Adjutant, 
361, according to which Hitler alternated “between an occasionally sober, indeed serious way of 
looking at things and unjustified confidence’. 

64 Hitler, Reden, Schriften, Anordnungen. Februar 1925 bis Januar 1933, iv/l. 31 (25 Oct. 1930). 

65 Quoted in Kunz, ‘Die Wehrmacht in der Agonie’, 110. 

66 Thus to Generals Westphal, Krebs, and Keitel in a briefing on 31 August 1944, quoted in Hitlers 
Lagebesprechungen, 611. 
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‘a shining example of the National Socialist fighting spirit’, to ‘restore confidence 
among his military commanders’, depressed as they were by the constant set- 
backs.°7 In a conversation in the spring of 1944, he explained that the mass of 
people basically wanted to be led like a military company, and he explicitly likened 
his own role to that of the commander of a military unit: “What a disastrous 
impression it would make if a company commander were to tell his men, in a 
difficult situation, that he himself did not really know what to do at the moment.’°8 

In fact, it is one of Hitler’s most remarkable, but also one of his most fateful, 
achievements as leader that he only rarely gave his associates that impression. It is 
true that he openly admitted that he was strategically at a loss on at least one 
occasion, when he confessed to Dénitz in the summer of 1943—at the height of 
the Kursk offensive—that he was ‘muddling along from one month to the next’.©? 
This was a notable lapse, but it was not typical of the way Hitler presented himself 
to his inner or outer circle. Visitors who met their Fihrer in less informal situations 
than Nikolaus von Below, on the other hand, had very little chance of seeing 
through the fagade. So, for example, in an interview given soon after the end of the 
war, Zeitzler, who as chief of the Army General Staff had had occasion to observe 
Hitler for years in daily situation briefings, gave the following possibly exaggerated 
but probably essentially accurate account of his general behaviour: “Never spoke a 
word—even in private!—that was not deliberate. Probably never spoke or acted on 
impulse. What looked like acting on impulse was usually deliberate! An amazing 
achievement.’7° 

Trusting in the enduring cohesive power of the image he presented, Hitler was 
able—with very little resistance—to organize the war as a ‘heroic downfall’. 
Measures such as the preparation of an ‘East Wall’, the adoption of “scorched 
earth’ tactics, the designation of strongholds and ‘fortified places’ that were to be 
held at all costs, and the continuation of counter-offensives that had no prospect of 
success and involved heavy losses—all this had less to do with the strategic outcome 
of the war than with setting the scene for its end. The culmination of this self- 
destructive conduct of war was the ‘scorched earth’ policy which Hitler sought to 
introduce in his own country with the ‘Nero Decree’ of 19 March 1945.7! The 
decree ordered the destruction of ‘all military transport and communications 
facilities, industrial establishments, and supply depots, as well as anything else of 
value within Reich territory’, because if the war was lost, then the people too were 


67 Thus Goebbels’ enthusiastic impression on 2 December 1944 in the run-up to the Ardennes 
offensive (Die Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xiv. 321). 

68 Quoted in Staatsmdnner und Diplomaten, pt. 2, 379 (16 Mar. 1944). Consciously or 
unconsciously, Hitler was engaging in the cult of the leader promulgated in the nationalistic poetry 
of his generation and popularized by Flex, for example, in his poem “Leutnantsdienst’ (repr. in Flex, J 
Felde). 

6° KTB SKI, pt. A, xlvii. 635-A, n. 90 (9 July 1943). Significantly, this statement was omitted in the 
version of the minutes of the meeting approved by Dénitz. 

70 Miiller-Hillebrand, note of 11 April 1948 on a conversation with Zeitzler the day before, 
BA-MA N 553/v. 42. According to Below, Als Hitlers Adjutant, 352, Zeitzler had already ceased to 
believe ‘a single word that Hitler said’ in November 1943. 

71 See Fithrer-Erlasse, doc. 394, 486-7. 
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lost. There was therefore ‘no need to consider what the German people would 
require for primitive survival’.”2 

Significantly, the ‘Nero Decree’ was not the desperate act of a dictator suddenly 
driven mad by delusions of victory, but simply the end result of a long-term policy 
of self-destruction.” Hitler had already informed the relevant ministries of his 
intentions in this connection in the late summer of 1944, and had prepared the 
German public for the unthinkable. ‘Not a blade of German grass shall feed the 
enemy,’ read a leading article by the dictator himself in the Volkischer Beobachter of 
7 September 1944. ‘No German mouth shall give them information. No German 
hand shall offer them help. They shall find every bridge destroyed, every road 
barred. They shall meet with nothing but death, destruction, and hatred.’”4 

To the historian judging it with hindsight, Hitler’s unmistakable recourse to 
battle as an end in itself after the military failures in the Caucasus, at Stalingrad, and 
in North Africa—and his concomitant acceptance, affirmation, and staging of his 
own downfall—seems an unparalleled act of monstrous cynicism, but to the 
dictator and part of the generation that had consciously experienced the end of 
the First World War, it was a thoroughly familiar concept. Hitler, and no few of his 
henchmen, saw themselves as consummators of a quasi-Romantic tradition in 
which not only was war glorified as an inspiring and rejuvenating element in the 
life of nations and a vehicle of moral progress and national integration, but defeat 
and downfall—even more than victory—were celebrated as the hero’s hour. 
According to this understanding, the greatest manifestation of the human—or, to 
be more precise, masculine—will was the readiness to defy the superior power of 
destiny and face one’s own end without fear.7?> It was no accident that the 
Nibelungenlied, with its pathos of death, was so popular with German Romantics,”° 
and that Richard Wagner’s interpretation thereof was probably the strongest 
formative experience in the life of the young Hitler, who admired, above all in 
the figure of Siegfried, the ‘magnificent mystery of the dying hero’.’7 It provided an 
interpretative model which propagandists and interpreters of their own downfall 
could easily invoke at any time. That the events at Stalingrad invited this inter- 
pretation is clear, both from the comments by Goebbels referred to earlier and, 
above all, from Goring’s notorious appeal to the Wehrmacht on 30 January 1943, 
in which he likened the final battles in the metropolis on the Volga to the fight in 


72 See Speer, Erinnerungen, 446. On the context, see Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kriegswirtschaft, iii. 662 ff., and Sereny, Albert Speer: His Battle with the Truth, ch. 18. 

73 See also Hitler’s directive of 16 September 1944, which anticipated the spirit of the ‘Nero 
Decree’. Extracts from that directive are quoted in Part VII, Chapter I of the present volume. 

74 Quoted in Speer, Erinnerungen, 412. 

75 On this see, inter alia, Zimmer, Auf dem Altar des Vaterlandes, 58 ff., Portmann-Tinguely, 
Romantik und Krieg, 387 ff., and Stolpe, “Wilde Freude, fiirchterliche Schénheit’, 37-53. 

76 For a detailed discussion, see Krausse, ‘Zur Darstellung des Todes im Nibelungenlied’, 245-257, 
Ehrismann, ‘Siegfried’, 39 ff., and Swanton, “Heroes, Heroism and Heroic Literature’. 

77 Statement made by Hitler in 1936, quoted in Fest, Hitler, 684. See also Hamann, Hitlers Wien, 
89 ff., and Kéhler, Wagners Hitler, 11 ff. 
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Etzel’s hall, and proclaimed that Stalingrad would be remembered by future 
generations as the place where “Germany set the seal on final victory’!78 

In addition to the Nibelungen material, the repertoire of downfall rhetoric 
mustered by the National Socialist leadership in the second half of the war mainly 
consisted of the works of authors and poets dating from the 1813 “War of 
Liberation’. Apart from the universally recognizable symbolic reference to 
1813,”° it seems to have been mainly their intoxicating affirmation of death that 
destined poets like Ernst Moritz Arndt, Max von Schenkendorf, and above all 
Theodor Kérner to be the main witnesses of National Socialist downfall ideology. 
K6rner, for example, had seen himself as one of the ‘martyrs in the holy German 
cause’, prepared, ‘in bold and joyful sacrifice’, ‘to throw their young bodies with 
delight into the fray’. “Your heart beats high, high grow your oaks, what matter then 
your piles of corpses? Plant freedom’s banner high upon them!’®° It is hardly 
surprising that Kérner’s name is also linked with the events at Stalingrad. In his 
speech at the Sportpalast on 18 February 1943, Goebbels’ framed his call for total 
war in the words of the opening lines of one of Kérner’s poems: “Now people arise 
and storm break forth!’8! Just a year before his own war was unleashed, Hitler 
recalled with enthusiasm that long ago, in his youth, he himself had ‘so often sung 
that same song with a heart full of belief’.8? 

There is no need, for the purposes of this discussion, to consider whether, and to 
what extent, the National Socialist leadership’s references to historical and literary 
precedents were internally consistent or justified. The only question is by whom the 
material was invoked and whose interests it served. There is much to support the 
view that, for Hitler at least, invoking the Romantic gesture of self-destruction was 
more than a propaganda device to boost the troops’ fighting spirit. On the contrary, 
it appears to have furnished the dictator with the ideological model and historical 
justification for his own orchestration of downfall. 

In this respect, possibly the most illuminating example is Hitler’s invocation 
of Clausewitz, which, although both frequent and consistent, has so far been 
mentioned only in passing in the relevant historiography.*? Hitler had already 
concerned himself with the works of the Prussian military theorist before the First 
World War,*4 and repeatedly referred to them in his speeches, writings, and conver- 
sation from 1921 until the very eve of his death. Remarkably frequent—especially in 


78 Quoted in Kriiger, “Etzels Halle und Stalingrad’, 180. 

79 The evidence for this is too extensive to be listed in detail here; suffice it to mention institutions 
such as the Iron Cross. 

80 Quotations from Kérner’s poems ‘Die Eichen’ (1810) and ‘Aufruf’ (1813). On the context, see 
also Latzel, Vom Sterben im Krieg, 36 ff. 

81 On the historical significance of the speech, see Moltmann, ‘Goebbels’ Rede’, and Boelcke, 
‘Goebbels und die Kundgebung im Berliner Sportpalast’. 

82 Quoted in Hamann, Hitlers Wien, 25. On Kérner and on the question of the historical 
significance of National Socialist images of the hero, see also Schilling, “Die soziale Konstruktion’, 
id., “Die “Helden der Wehrmacht”’, and lastly id., Kriegshelden, ch. 1. 

83 The few exceptions include Tallgren, Hitler und die Helden, 243-52, and Maser, Adolf Hitler, 24 ff. 
The still controversial question of the extent to which Hitler actually applied Clausewitz’s principles in his 
conduct of the war is of secondary importance here. 

84 For evidence, see Maser, Adolf Hitler, 242-3. 
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the early twenties and the later war years—are the references to Clausewitz’s 
‘Memorandum of Confession’, written in the spring of 1812,8> in which the 
author, then at a turning point in his life, appears as passionate patriot rather 
than cool theorist. The first part of the memorandum contains the following 
passage: 


I believe and confess that a people can value nothing more highly than the dignity and 
liberty of its existence; that it must defend these to the last drop of its blood; that there 
is no higher duty to fulfil, no higher law to obey; that the shameful blot of cowardly 
submission can never be erased; 

That this drop of poison in the blood of a nation is passed on to posterity, crippling 
and eroding the strength of future generations, that one can only lose one’s honour 
once; [...] 

That even the destruction of liberty after a bloody and honourable struggle assures the 
people’s rebirth. It is the seed of life which one day will bring forth a new, securely 
rooted tree; 

I solemnly declare before the world and posterity that the false cunning with which 
little men would avoid danger is to me the worst consequence of fear and anxiety; [.. . ] 


That I would be only too happy to find a glorious death in the splendid struggle for 
freedom and dignity of the fatherland!®° 


Significantly, these are the passages to which Hitler referred over and over again 
throughout his life, and which must have impressed him more than anything else in 
Clausewitz’s works. To him, they seemed ‘forged for our time [...] word for 
word ’.8” They served as the rhetorical weapons with which Hitler, the young party 
platform speaker, attacked the ‘system politics’ of the Weimar Republic,** Hitler 
the putschist defended his actions in court,8? and Hitler the political theorist 
grounded his understanding of the ‘right of emergency defence’.°° In the run-up 
to the launch of war in 1939, Hitler again attuned his civilian and military 
comrades to the words of Clausewitz’s ‘Memorandum’,”! and in the following 
years too he left no doubt that it would serve as his guideline for action. The 
reference to Clausewitz’s ‘Memorandum’ was present in Hitler’s last brief radio 
message to the commander-in-chief of Sixth Army, on the point of destruction 
in Stalingrad, where the confession was ‘about to find fulfilment’,?” as well as in 
Jodl’s November 1943 speech, already mentioned, the conclusion of which was 


85 Repr. in Clausewitz, Politische Schriften und Briefe, 80-119. 86 Tbid. 85-6. 

87 ‘Volkischer Beobachter , 24 Nov. 1925, quoted in Hitler, Reden, Schrifien, Anordnungen, i, doc. 
84, 217. 

88 See, for the period 1921 to 1925 alone, the references in Hitler, Samiliche Aufzeichnungen, 330, 
444, 692, 1201-2, and Hitler, Reden, Schriften, Anordnungen, i. 58, 212-13, 216, 252. 

89 On Hitler’s closing speech on 27 March 1924, see Boepple, Adolf Hitlers Reden, 113. 

°° Hitler, Mein Kampf, 759-60. 

°l As in his speeches on 14 September 1936 and 8 November 1938 (see Tallgren, Hitler und die 
Helden, 246), and in his address on 10 February 1939, repr. in Diilffer, Thies, and Henke, Hitlers 
Stidte, 309. 

°2 Radio message, 30 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RL 30/5. 
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formulated in very similar terms to the sentences of Clausewitz quoted above.?4 
Those same sentences are to be found on leaflets inserted in German officers’ 
paybooks, and it was they which still motivated the dictator on the eve of his 
suicide, when, invoking the spirit of Clausewitz, he called for the fight against ‘the 
enemies of the Fatherland’ to continue.*4 

A look at the First World War shows the effect that the tradition of self 
destructive idealism, briefly outlined here, had on Hitler’s own generation. The 
pomp and circumstance of the centenary celebrations held in the year before the 
war had already shown that, although the political situation as a whole was now 
completely different, the ‘ideas of 1813’ were still—or rather, were once again— 
very much alive.?? It was the spirit of the German liberation wars (rather than, say, 
the spirit of the foundation of the Reich in 1870/1) which appeared to the 
enthusiastic protagonists of war in 1914 as ‘the truly congenial parallel’.?° Cele- 
brating war as ‘the eternal form of higher human existence’,?” they connected 
seamlessly with the cult of unconditional dedication—that is, dedication that asks 
for no success—developed a hundred years earlier. In the age of mass armies, what 
had been a personal need of individual volunteers in the War of Liberation was 
radically transformed into a collective demand for self-commitment, whereby all 
were required to make the supreme sacrifice. Readiness to die was raised to the 
criterion separating the worthy from the unworthy.?® The precious element in 
‘German fidelity’, as the German philologist Gustav Roethe put it in 1915, ‘is the 
unreserved commitment of the whole man who, without haggling or weighing the 
cost, stands firm to the end, even if it leaves the whole world in ruins.’?? This was 
more than one lone voice, as the Reich Chancellor, Max von Baden, discovered to 
his cost in the autumn of 1918, when he agreed to Erich Ludendorff’s request that 
he take political steps to end the war. His decision was by no means universally 
approved. It also met with protests from national associations, ecclesiastical circles, 
and women’s organizations, insisting even then that the country ‘fight to the end’. 

The calls from publicists and war poets, theologians and men of letters were 
increasingly put into practice by the armed forces. When the German Admiralty 
ordered the High Seas Fleet to attack in October 1918—an order which resulted in 
a naval mutiny—it was from the outset not for solely military purposes but also— 
indeed, primarily—in order to orchestrate an honourable collective defeat.!°° That 
too was the decisive motive for the scuttling of the fleet at Scapa Flow in June of the 
following year.!°'And the military men who, enraged by the terms of the Versailles 
peace treaty, called for the war to be resumed in 1919 were well aware that their 


93 See KTB OKW, iv. 1562. 

94 Hitlers politisches Testament, quoted in KTB OKW, iv. 1668. 

°> See Siemann, ‘Krieg und Frieden’, 298-320. 

°6 Thus, with numerous detailed examples, Burkhardt, ‘Kriegsgrund Geschichte?’, 37. 
°7 Oswald Spengler, quoted in Miinkler and Storch, Siegfrieden, 109. 

98 See also Behrenbeck, ‘Heldenkult’, 143-59. 

°° Quoted in Kriiger, “Etzels Halle und Stalingrad’, 165. 

100 Thus Deist, “Die Politik der Seekriegsleitung’. 

101 See also Shephard, “Death of a Fleet’, and Krause, Scapa Flow. 
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demands made no military sense, but they nevertheless held that the fight must 
continue, even at the cost of destroying the Reich, for the sake of ‘honour’ alone. !° 

The same self-destructive concept of honour was popularized by nationalist war 
writers in the years that followed. Claiming that only the fallen soldier, ‘a figure 
belonging to eternity’, was truly immortal, Ernst Jiinger, for example, called for the 
training of a warrior type ‘capable of seeing death as the highest freedom’.!°7 “Man’s 
deepest happiness is to be sacrificed, and the highest art of command is to show him 
goals worthy of sacrifice.’!°4 Writing at the same time, Ernst von Salomon 
prefigured the end of the Third Reich, extolling the men of the ‘lost company’ 
who, deprived of hope, lit a funeral pyre ‘in which ideas, values, demands, and 
norms were reduced to blackened crusts’-—men for whom all that remained was ‘to 
consign themselves to the harsh splendour of their fate’.1°° 

These ideas did not fail to impact the self-image of the professional soldier. On the 
occasion of the Langemark commemoration in Berlin in 1934, Field Bishop Franz 
Dohrmann, for example, urged German youth to be ‘readier to die joyfully’.!°° And 
two years later the following passage appeared in the semi-official Manual of Modern 
Military Science, under the heading “The Art of War’: ‘Even attacking with no hope of 
victory, attacking for its own sake, may be justified as a last act of desperation that 
leads to a heroic end instead of ignominious surrender.’!°” The same spirit marked an 
order issued by Grand Admiral Dénitz on 10 February 1944. Invoking the ‘time- 
proven naval tradition that the commander of a ship fights with his crew to the last 
shell’, it was left to the commander’s discretion whether to allow himself to be rescued 
once he had done his duty, ‘as the officer in question cannot know what further tasks 
await him in his country’s service’. But at the same time, it was emphasized that ‘a 
different standard’ applied to the conduct of senior naval commanders: ‘A com- 
mander who goes down with his ship will live on in the history of the German nation 
as an emblem of the highest soldierly virtue and the finest German fulfilment of duty. 
His heroic death renders the greatest service to the fighting spirit of later generations 
of soldiers and to their military training.’1°8 

These demands with regard to the conduct of war at the operational level were 
fulfilled by Hitler at the strategic level. He was not the inventor of the ideology of self- 
destruction, but its final executor. Consciously or not, he resembled the type of the 
‘heroic idealist’ who, following Ernst Jiinger, ‘was capable of passionately blowing 
himself up and seeing that very act as confirmation of the rightful order’.!°? For 


102 For examples, see Breit, Staats- und Gesellschaftsbild deutscher Generale, 109-10. No less a figure 
than Hindenburg declared at the time that he doubted whether there was any chance of military 
success if the fight was resumed, but that he must, “as a soldier, prefer an honourable fall to an 
ignominious peace’ (quoted in Wohlfeil, “Heer und Republik’, 89). 

103 Jiinger, Der Arbeiter, 37-8. 

104 Tbid. 71. On the context, see Bohrer, Die Asthetik des Schreckens. 

105 Salomon, ‘Der verlorene Haufe’, 126. 

106 Quoted in Schilling, ‘Die “Helden der Wehrmacht”’, 557. 

107 Handbuch der neuzeitlichen Webrwissenschaften, i. 212. 

108 Directive issued by Dénitz on 10 Feb. 1944, BA-MA RM 7/1099. 

109 Ernst Jiinger, quoted in Mohler, Die konservative Revolution, 126. The establishment of a 
suicide squadron to attack the invasion fleet with manned flying bombs was in fact discussed in 
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Hitler too, a heroic end was no meaningless act of desperation. It was not the physical 
destruction of the people that he feared, but their social destruction. He had already 
expressed the view, in Mein Kampf, that peoples do not necessarily perish as a result of 
lost wars, but only when ‘military defeat is the payment meted out for their inner 
rottenness, cowardice, lack of character, in short, unworthiness’.!! Conversely, a 
heroic end might be a chance, rather than a loss. The closing years of the Second 
World War can therefore—as the prospect of victory became ever more remote—be 
seen as a ‘second-best solution’. They marked the Fihrer’s failure as a politician, but 
not as a theoretician. Hitler had already drawn a clear distinction between politicians 
and theoreticians in Mein Kampf, explaining that, while ‘the art of the politician is the 
art of the possible, the theoretician is one of those of whom it can be said that they are 
pleasing to the gods only if they demand and want the impossible. [...] For the 
greater a man’s works for the future, the less the present can comprehend them, the 
harder his fight, the rarer success.’!"! 

Hitler clearly regarded himself, especially in the years of his definitive political 
and military failure, as one of the ‘marathon runners of history’ who, ‘not under- 
stood by the present, are nevertheless prepared to carry the fight for their ideas and 
ideals to their end’.!!? At all events, as his own end approached, the dictator 
increasingly placed hope in a more distant future.'!3 Although, in the closing 
phase of the war, he had repeatedly painted a dismal picture of the complete 
destruction threatening a defeated Germany, in the last weeks of the war he often 
let it be known that ‘even this vision of horror’ could not take from him ‘his 
unshakeable belief in the future of the German people. [...] The more we shall 
have to suffer, the more spectacularly will the imperishable Reich rise again!’ It 
remained a ‘law of nature in this cruel age [...] that only those white peoples who 
are capable of holding out and, devoid of hope, still have the courage to fight to the 
death, only they have the prospect of surviving and flourishing once more’.!!4 And, 
on the day before his death, he dictated the following sentence to Bormann, once 
again invoking Clausewitz: “Through the sacrifices of our soldiers and my own 
fellowship with them unto death, a seed has been sown in German history that will 
one day grow to usher in the glorious rebirth of the National Socialist movement in 
a truly united nation.’!!> 


Luftwaffe circles in 1944; see Germany and the Second World War, vii. 336-7. And in October 1944, 
when the Allies were expected to advance into Germany, Himmler even spoke enthusiastically of using 
the population to turn the territory of the Reich into ‘a living minefield’ (address to the men of the 
Prussian Home Guard, 13 Oct. 1944, quoted in Kunz, ‘Die Wehrmacht in der Agonie’, 105). 
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338-9. 

114 Hitler, Hitlers politisches Testament, 121 and 125 (2 Apr. 1945). 
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Schein, 221. 
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Here, at the latest, the contradiction always inherent in Hitler’s world-view 
between Romanticism’s ‘sacrificial hero’ and the ‘leader-hero’ of Social Darwinism 
is unmistakable.!1© While the leader-hero had repeatedly warned that, if it became 
weak, the German people would rightly be destroyed and would not be worth 
lamenting,'!” the sacrificial hero appeared to find hope precisely in hopelessness. 
The leader-hero was defined exclusively and directly by victory, the sacrificial hero 
by his end. That end was, in the Romantic view, not so much an end as a 
beginning, containing the seed of an all the more glorious future victory. By finally 
resorting to the role of the dying hero—a role which he, as an ‘artist’, had always 
admired!!8—Hitler apparently left the Social Darwinist behind him in a final 
attempt to give a sense to what had long been senseless. 


16 For a fundamental discussion of this question, see Behrenbeck, Der Kult um die toten Helden, 
99 ff. 

117 Thus, again, to Speer on 18 March 1945; see Speer, Evinnerungen, 446. 

118 Mention should be made, in this connection, of the lasting impression that Wagner’s opera 
Rienzi made on the young Hitler The overture to this work, which deals with the rise and fall of the 
tribune celebrated and eventually betrayed by the people of Rome, was played every year at the opening 
of the Party congress in Nuremberg; see Hamann, Hitlers Wien, 39-40. In this connection, Joachim 
Fest has aptly observed that Hitler ‘regarded the avoidance of downfall as one of struggling humanity’s 
original sins’; see Fest, Fremdheit und Nahe, 296-7. 


Concluding Summary 


Karl-Heinz Frieser 


From today’s viewpoint, the war unleashed by Hitler must be considered to have 
been lost by the end of 1941. After the collapse of the blitzkrieg strategy in the 
autumn of 1941 and the failure of the ‘second campaign’ against the Soviet Union a 
year later, the German command, as Bernd Wegner explains in his introductory 
chapter, was at an end—not yet operationally but nevertheless strategically, in 
terms of ‘grand strategy’. Largely forced onto the defensive, it no longer had any 
coherent overall strategic conception of how the war could be brought to a 
victorious, or at least tolerable, conclusion. The ‘stand firm strategy’ characteristic 
of German conduct of the war from 1943 to 1945 was essentially a defensive 
concept geared solely to gaining time, without any strategy. 

The dilemma facing the German command rested on a series of systemic and 
external factors. Among the latter, the main problem was the unfavourable evolu- 
tion of human and material resources. Despite the conversion to a ‘total war’ 
economy, the losses could scarcely be made good any longer. Instead, Germany 
was increasingly failing to keep up with the dynamic growth of the Allies’ mobil- 
ization and production capacities. The problem of the increasingly asymmetrical 
distribution of resources between the two sides was further aggravated from 1943 
on by the growing interconnection between the European theatres of war. This 
interdependence of the eastern and southern European theatres is shown in 
exemplary fashion by Hitler’s decision to break off Operation CITADEL. 

Both the new front in Italy and the threat ofa ‘second front’ in the west or north 
of the continent helped to undermine Germany’s military action on the eastern 
front. The Allies’ ability to attack ‘Fortress Europe’ at many different points 
imposed the need for defensive preparations all the way from Norway to France 
and from Italy to Greece. More and more units had to be withdrawn from the east, 
constantly reducing the strength of Germany’s eastern army, while the size of the 
Red Army—despite horrendous losses—reached new heights. For that reason, as 
Foreign Armies East clearly recognized, further setbacks were virtually programmed 
in advance. The collapse of the centre of the eastern front in June 1944—which, in 
contrast to the invasion of France taking place at the same time, has almost entirely 
disappeared from German historical consciousness—was the dramatic consequence 
of that development. To Hitler, however, the most heavily contested theatre of 
operations no longer seemed the most important. In the course of 1943 he had 
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come to the conclusion that strategic victory in the east was scarcely possible any 
longer, whereas strategic defeat in the west might yet be avoided. Fiihrer Directive 
No. 51 was therefore based on the premiss that Germany was more directly 
threatened by an invasion in the west (if only for geographical reasons) than by 
further setbacks in the east. 

From 1943 on, the discrepancy between strategic necessities and available 
resources led to a heightening of already existing tensions within the German 
command. That is true of the conflict between the Army and Wehrmacht High 
Commands caused by separation of the OKH and OKW theatres of war, which 
developed into a bitter battle for the allocation of dwindling resources. But in 
relations between Hitler and his generals too, the mutual distrust which had always 
been apparent, and was outweighed by euphoria only in times of military success, 
increasingly became the basis of their daily joint activity. Suggestions for a political 
end to the war remained undiscussed, as did proposals for reform of the top military 
leadership. Spectacular proclamations of the top generals’ loyalty to their Fiihrer 
took the place of systematic discussion of the strategic situation and the conse- 
quences to be drawn from it. In reality, there existed in the Third Reich neither a 
war cabinet nor any other body competent to deal with fundamental issues of war 
and peace. The dictator himself, a man increasingly marked by overstrain and 
illness, was and remained the only organ responsible for issues of overall strategy. 
This situation was doubtless advantageous for Hitler’s standing in his regime, but 
for the difficult conduct of a total war it was certainly disastrous. 


OPERATIONS ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


Hitler’s offensive plans in the war against the Soviet Union grew more modest from 
year to year. In the summer of 1941 the dictator had still believed he could shatter 
the Red Army in a blitzkrieg in a matter of months. For the summer of 1942, 
however, he planned a campaign aimed at conquering the raw-materials base 
needed for continuation of the war. In the summer of 1943 the offensive in the 
Kursk area was only operational in character. Thereafter, until the end of the war, 
the German forces conducted only local counter-attacks. 

The decisive strategic paradigm shift occurred at the end of 1941, after the failure 
of the blitzkrieg approach in the winter battle before Moscow. That was when the 
nightmare of the First World War—a war of attrition lasting for years, which the 
German command had wanted to avoid at all costs—became a reality. Hitler’s 
‘second campaign’ against the Soviet Union in the following year was no longer 
planned strategically as a blitzkrieg. After its failure in the spring of 1943, a further 
paradigm shift took place: Hitler increasingly moved the point of main effort from 
the eastern front to the west of the continent. Faced with the realization that the 
Red Army could no longer be decisively defeated, he refrained from any further 
strategic offensive. For the summer of 1943 he planned only a ‘limited offensive’ 
in the Kursk area. While that was under way, a new danger loomed in the rear 
of the eastern front as the western Allies prepared to land in Italy from North 
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Africa. Germany would have to fight a multi-front war, and only a small window of 
time remained before it started. To forestall coordinated action by his enemies, 
Hitler planned to concentrate all his forces one last time on the eastern front and 
deal the Red Army a punishing blow. 

In this operation the Army High Command had only two limited aims. One was 
to establish a more favourable defensive line by slicing off the Kursk salient, so as to 
be able to withdraw troops for the anticipated second front against the western 
powers. The other was to deal the Soviet forces massed in the Kursk salient a 
preventive blow before they could begin their summer avalanche offensive, that is, 
to attack the waiting avalanche before it started to roll. Operation CITADEL was thus 
only a relief attack from the strategic defensive. Hitler was by no means an 
unequivocal advocate of the Kursk offensive, mainly because his closest advisers 
in the Wehrmacht High Command were opposed to it. They did not want the 
precious armoured reserves to be sacrificed in the east for tactical/operational 
objectives, when they were needed in the west for the strategic purpose of prevent- 
ing a multi-front war. 

The failure of Operation CITADEL was virtually programmed in advance, since the 
attackers were facing forces that were many times superior and entrenched in a deep 
defensive system. But the main reason why Hitler broke off the offensive was an 
event that occurred 3,000 kilometres away. Scarcely had the German units pene- 
trated the first Soviet lines when American and British troops landed in Sicily. In 
that situation, the dictator reacted exactly as he had already decided to do in the 
event of an Allied landing: he stopped the offensive in the east. By coincidence, the 
greatest armoured battle of the war took place at the same time to the south of 
Kursk—a battle that was later to be raised to the status of a legend. According to the 
Soviet version, the outcome of the war was still balanced on a knife edge, and it was 
settled in a titanic tank battle at Prokhorovka in which Soviet forces “broke the 
neck’ of the German armour. 

In truth, the battle of Kursk was by no means a turning point in the Second 
World War, whose outcome was long since decided. Even if the German plan had 
succeeded and the two pincer arms had joined at Kursk, it would have been only 
another of the habitual ‘lost victories’, that is, a temporary operational success, and 
would soon have been rendered meaningless by the war on two fronts now 
beginning. Moreover, at Prokhorovka the Red Army suffered a fiasco. Whereas 
the German armour emerged from the clash with insignificant losses, those inflicted 
on the Soviet armoured units were catastrophic. And that is true of the battle of 
Kursk overall. The Red Army lost a total of over 6,000 fighting vehicles, more than 
eight times as many as the Germans. The Wehrmacht’s preventive strike was thus a 
partial success, since it took the impetus out of the ensuing Soviet summer 
offensive. Stalin had planned to advance to the German border in 1943, but only 
managed to do so a year later. 

The real turning point in the summer of 1943 was the Allied landing in Italy, 
since it marked the beginning of the two-front war in Europe. In its conflict with 
the Soviet Union, Germany had actually been obliged from the outset to conduct a 
multi-front war at sea, in the air, and also on land. That factor—and with it, the 
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role of the worldwide British empire—has so far been underestimated in both 
Soviet and British historiography. The United States too, as an economic super- 
power, supplied the Soviet war economy with aid under the lend-lease programme 
that was of considerable strategic importance from 1943 on. The air forces of the 
western Allies proved especially dangerous. While the greatest land—air battle in 
history was taking place at Kursk, the Luftwaffe lost in Italy and on the ‘home front 
many times more aircraft than were shot down on the eastern front. 

After the failure of Operation crraDEL the Red Army finally gained the initiative, 
while for the German troops there began the phase of continuous setbacks and 
withdrawal battles. Hitler sought to prevent that development by holding on rigidly 
to specified areas—an approach exaggeratedly described as a ‘stand firm strategy’. 
That led to a lasting dispute between him and some of his generals over the rival 
concepts of ‘mobile’ versus ‘rigid’ defence. The dictator refused to give up space and 
stubbornly insisted on linear forward defence, whereas his generals, having regard 
to Russia’s vast expanses, wanted to use space as a weapon and adopt mobile 
operation. Such ‘free operation’, however, was both difficult and risky. It required 
a high degree of professional command expertise, which Hitler did not possess. To 
him, ‘operating’ often seemed merely an excuse for rearward withdrawal. The 
longer the war lasted, the more strongly he enforced his will. At first, the German 
generals still possessed some room for manoeuvre. Although they were unable to 
stop the Red Army permanently by means of their ‘offensive defence’, the Soviet 
forces had to pay dearly for every territorial gain. During that phase the Wehrmacht 
was still in a position, even in the case of bitter defeats, to inflict many more times 
as many losses on the enemy as it suffered itself. 

The main problem for German conduct of the war in the east was that Hitler had 
gone over to strategic defence without carrying it through consistently at oper- 
ational level. Above all, he ought to have chosen a favourable defensive line that 
enabled him to repel Soviet attacks durably. In the late summer of 1943 his military 
advisers urged him to carry out a large-scale withdrawal to the ‘Panther Line’, which 
was formed by wide rivers like the Dnieper. That shortening of the front would 
have freed up enough units to create an operational reserve at last. The dictator, 
however, wanted to hold on to every little front salient. Above all, he refused to 
withdraw from the Donets Basin, which was important for Germany’s war econ- 
omy, even though he lacked the forces to defend it. When he finally did authorize 
withdrawal, it was far too late. The mechanized Soviet units won the race to the 
Dnieper and were able to establish bridgeheads in several places. 

In the winter of 1943/4 the Red Army conducted a major offensive along the 
whole front, from Leningrad to the Black Sea. Once again, Hitler’s “stand firm’ 
mania had disastrous consequences. He repeatedly brought about a fiasco by his 
constant refusal to withdraw in time. Instead of active delaying combat, there was 
often only hasty flight from a threatening encirclement. But sometimes the trap 
snapped shut. At the end of March, First Armoured Army was enclosed by seven 
Soviet armies at Kamenets Podolsky. Its destruction would have meant the collapse 
of the eastern front’s whole southern wing. In that situation, Field Marshal von 
Manstein pulled off an operational master stroke, rescuing First Armoured Army 
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from the trap and outmanoeuvring his opponent, Marshal Zhukov. But his most 
dangerous opponent was Hitler, who once again wanted to reject a breakout. The 
dictator acceded to Manstein’s demand only when the field marshal threatened to 
resign. And soon afterwards Hitler relieved him of his command. 

Manstein’s dismissal was a highly symbolic act that introduced a new paradigm 
shift. Hitler announced that the time for large-scale operations in the east was over. 
Instead, what was needed was simply to ‘stand firm rigidly’. With that, one of the 
dictator's most disastrous ideas came into play: the concept of ‘fortified places’. 
According to Fiihrer Order No. 11, the troops concentrated in places so designated 
should voluntarily allow themselves to be enclosed, in order to tie down the 
strongest possible enemy forces. Up till then, the dictator had wanted to defend 
lines rather than operating flexibly in space. Now he narrowed his defensive 
concept to points. He believed that, in using such ‘fortified places’ as breakwaters, 
he had found the recipe for stemming the flood of enemy attacks. 

In reality, however, Hitler’s obsession with rigid defence on the eastern front 
arose from a hazardous offensive strategy which, for 1944, can be expressed by the 
simple formula: ‘strike in the west, hold on in the east.’ But that was an all-or- 
nothing game. The dictator planned on inflicting a decisive defeat on the Allied 
invasion troops on the coast, so as to turn the tide of war. In pursuing that idea, he 
worked himself up into an ‘autosuggestive euphoria’ (Albert Speer). At the same 
time, however, his interest in the eastern front visibly declined. He sent more and 
more tanks and aircraft to the OKW’s western theatre of war, although the units in 
the OKH’s eastern theatre had long been obliged to fight a ‘poor man’s war’. Most 
alarming of all was the fact that there was no operational reserve immediately 
available in the event of a Soviet breakthrough. That reserve was 2,300 kilometres 
away, on the western front. Hitler’s intention was to throw 35 divisions onto the 
eastern front immediately after victory on the Atlantic, and return to the offensive. 
That scenario is reminiscent of the Schlieffen Plan, according to which a decisive 
battle would first be fought in the west and the bulk of troops would then be 
transferred to the east. 

The Army High Command viewed this asymmetrical distribution of forces with 
great concern. It feared the Red Army could take advantage of the temporary period 
of weakness on the eastern front to launch a decisive offensive. For that reason, 
German enemy intelligence stared spellbound at the Kovel salient, which pointed 
towards Warsaw. If a breakthrough was achieved there, the Soviet tanks could 
advance to the Baltic coast and enclose two German army groups. However, the 
Red Army high command did not venture to mass the bulk of its troops for an 
offensive that would decide the outcome of the war. Instead of thrusting into the 
rear of Army Group Centre from Kovel, it attacked the Belorussian balcony directly 
from the east. With that change of the point of main effort, the Soviet high 
command allegedly achieved a complete surprise. In fact, the Soviet intentions 
were relatively well known from intelligence reports up to the level of the army 
command. But the commander-in-chief of Army Group Centre, Field Marshal 
Busch, intimidated by Hitler, failed to pass on such ‘defeatist’ findings properly, 
resulting in misinterpretation at the top command level. 
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The collapse of Army Group Centre was the most costly defeat in German 
military history. In the summer of 1944 the weakened eastern front was like a house 
of cards about to fall. The German units increasingly resembled those of the First 
World War, and usually had to race against the enemy’s mechanized and motorized 
enemy troops on foot and with horse-drawn carts. Soviet superiority, especially in 
terms of material, had meanwhile become overwhelming; in many sectors of the 
front it attained grotesque proportions. At the same time, in the summer of 1944 
the Red Army underwent a decisive transformation into a modern war machine. As 
the Soviet forces had taken over various successful methods from the Wehrmacht, 
the two sides came increasingly to resemble each other, though moving in opposite 
directions: in 1944 the Red Army practised the German war of movement of 1941, 
whereas the Wehrmacht was now imitating the Red Army’s rigid defence of the 
same period. After the disastrous results of his ‘stand firm’ orders at the beginning 
of the war, Stalin had realized that he had to heed the advice of the military experts. 
In Hitler’s case, on the other hand, the breathtaking initial successes led to a loss of 
touch with reality. No general was capable of talking the ‘military commander 
Hitler out of the doctrine of rigid defence. 

When Army Group Centre’s front collapsed at the very beginning of the Soviet 
major offensive in June 1944, immediate withdrawal from the trap was called for. 
Fourth Army and large parts of the two neighbouring armies were threatened with 
enclosure. Although the commanding generals desperately demanded retreat, the 
dictator ordered them to ‘stand firm at all costs’. In those circumstances, the 
‘fortified places’ proved a perversion of static defence, since enclosure was pro- 
grammed in advance. While defeat appeared inevitable, Hitler’s ‘stand firm’ orders 
turned it into a catastrophe. In the summer of 1944 German losses on the whole 
eastern front rose dramatically. A large proportion, however, were self-inflicted. 
Hundreds of thousands of dead, wounded, and captured are unequivocally attrib- 
utable to Hitler’s crassly wrong decisions. 

When Field Marshal Model was appointed as the new commander-in-chief of 
Army Group Centre, the front had collapsed along a width of 400 kilometres. As he 
was too weak to defend, Model chose to attack. Without bothering too much about 
Hitler’s linear defence concepts, he let the Soviet spearheads advance and then 
attacked them in the flank with his tanks. After some reserves had been brought in, 
he did manage to stabilize the situation to some extent. But then the front of the 
neighbouring Army Group North Ukraine also collapsed, and that was followed 
immediately by the offensive thrust which the OKH feared most—a breakthrough 
near Kovel. Armoured units of 1st Belorussian Front pushed towards the almost 
undefended area to the east of Warsaw. From there, they would have been able to 
advance along the Vistula to the Baltic Sea and enclose the whole northern wing of 
the German eastern front. On 1 August 1944, which also saw the beginning of the 
Warsaw Uprising, the fate of the eastern front hung in the balance. That day Model 
saved the front by a surprise counter-attack at the gates of the Polish capital, and the 
Germans were able to hold the Vistula line until January 1945. 

Operation BAGRATION, which took the Red Army from Vitebsk to Warsaw, was a 
great Soviet success. Nevertheless, it did not achieve what would probably have 
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been possible, that is, to bring about the collapse of the eastern front with one 
mighty blow. At that stage the war was not only lost for Germany; it was actually 
almost at an end, since the eastern front resembled a house of cards. But the Soviet 
command did not venture to concentrate all of its available forces at the critical 
point, Kovel, in order to deal the German eastern army the death blow. Even 
during the final phase of Operation BAGRATION, the (belated) pincer attack with 
relatively weak armoured forces might still have succeeded. From today’s perspec- 
tive, it is clear that a major offensive in that direction, combining the whole Soviet 
offensive potential, would probably have ended the war earlier. 

After the Red Army had been stopped at the Vistula, Hitler made one more 
attempt to turn the tide. The strategic approach was the same as in the early 
summer of 1944: strike in the west, hold on in the east. The dictator saw his only 
chance in the contradictions within the enemy coalition, and predicted its immi- 
nent collapse ‘with a huge clap of thunder’. To that end, he planned the Ardennes 
offensive as a surprise blow that would inflict ‘another Dunkirk’ on the western 
Allies. In this respect, the interdependencies with the eastern front are interesting. 
Historians have repeatedly puzzled over why Hitler refused to allow Army Group 
North to withdraw from the Baltic region in October 1944, thereby obliging it to 
submit voluntarily to enclosure in the Courland peninsula. With its 500,000 men, 
it should have been deployed, in the view of the OKH General Staff, as an 
operational reserve in defence of the territory of the Reich. But Hitler intended 
to use Courland as a bridgehead to return to the attack, and to do so immediately 
after the Ardennes offensive. The massive transfer of troops from the west to the 
eastern front, which he had originally been planning for the summer once the 
Allied invasion had been successfully repelled, would then at last take place. So in 
Hitler’s eyes the Courland pocket was a bridgehead, indeed a springboard, for a 
future offensive. The Courland ‘fortified area’ was intended to serve the same 
purpose as the system of ‘fortified places’ on the eastern front in the summer of 
1944. From the purely tactical viewpoint, those ‘fortresses’ had the defensive 
function of breakwaters against the assault of the Red Army. At the same time, 
however, they were intended—and not even most of the generals knew this—as 
springboards for future attacks, in accordance with Hitler's utopian offensive 
strategy. That also explains their exposed position in bridgeheads or front salients 
like Vitebsk, which were extremely difficult to defend. Hitler acted increasingly like 
a gambler going for broke. In Albert Speer’s view, he had manoeuvred himself into 
such a hopeless position that he had only the choice of ‘the offensive or defeat’. But 
that reckless ‘all-or-nothing’ strategy was a criminal risk for the German people, and 
above all for the troops sacrificed in suicidal missions. 

In the literature so far, especially the memoir literature, we repeatedly encounter 
the cliché of the generals’ operational competence and Hitler’s operational incom- 
petence. It has led to the creation of a satirical stereotype. A comprehensive 
evaluation of the German files leads to the surprising conclusion that the satire is 
surpassed by reality. Hitler’s operational interventions were even more amateurish, 
and his strategic visions even more reckless, than previously assumed. In addition, 
the Fiihrer stubbornly interfered, like a ‘one-man high command’, in the tiniest 
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tactical details. In the end, he managed to override the military experts, which 
resulted in an increasing de-professionalization of Germany’s conduct of the war. 
But the blame lies also with the generals. It was they who let themselves be 
incapacitated by Hitler, the civilian. In contrast to the First World War, when 
the military dominated politics, the Second World War saw the opposite 
extreme—a perverse primacy of politics. 

Germany’s standing as a military power rested not only on its quantitative 
superiority, but above all on the operational school of thought of its general staff. 
Since Moltke the Elder, that institution had been on a higher intellectual level than 
in any other country. Although Hitler as ‘commander’ blunted that intellectual 
weapon, it remained effective, even in the offensive war against the Soviet Union. 
Nevertheless, a very ambivalent judgement of the role of Germany’s military elite is 
called for, even regarding those officers who were not actively involved in crimes. In 
1941 many generals stood by and watched as Hitler pursued a war of annihilation 
against the population of the Soviet Union. In the further course of the war, most 
generals also stood by and watched as Hitler sacrificed their men. Thus they failed 
on their own ground. Precisely because their understanding of military matters was 
so highly developed, they must have realized at an early stage what would be the 
consequences of Hitler’s orders for the troops entrusted to them. They asked their 
men to attack Soviet tanks with hand-held rocket-propelled grenade launchers and 
sticky bombs, whereas most of them did not have the courage to rebel against the 
Fiihrer’s orders. That is precisely where the moral and ethical failings of many 
generals lie, as does the failure of the military command system as a whole. Only a 
few, like the 20 July conspirators, dared resort to active resistance. 

In the practice of their craft, the German officers mostly proved very efficient. In 
1941 the Wehrmacht had advanced to the gates of Moscow in less than five 
months, whereas it took the Red Army another three years to force it back to its 
starting position. The two armies were structured differently, mainly because of the 
geostrategic premisses. Since Germany lay in the centre of Europe, its general staff 
naturally assumed that it would have to fight simultaneously against enemy 
superiority on several fronts. Significantly, the basic principle of the Schlieffen 
school was: ‘from inferiority to victory’. An obsession with efficiency developed, 
since quantitative inferiority had to be compensated for by qualitative superiority. 
That also resulted in the modern operational war of movement known as blitzkrieg, 
aimed at high-speed execution, with which the Wehrmacht achieved spectacular 
successes at the beginning of the Russian campaign. To its adversaries, the Wehr- 
macht then appeared an astonishingly well-operating war machine. In no other 
army in the world did officers enjoy such freedom of action in a framework of 
mission-type tactics. Nowhere was the value of teamwork so clearly recognized. 
While the Stalinist system treated the individual soldier as an exchangeable ‘mass- 
production item’, the Wehrmacht, at least in the first half of the war, put a 
premium on welding its men together in close-knit primary groups. Only then 
were they sent to the front. Combined-arms combat also functioned remarkably 
well because the officers, in units of manageable size, were well attuned to each 
other, whereas the Red Army piled any number of units together in gigantic 
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formations. The same striving for qualitative superiority was apparent in the 
technical field. The German armour, a generation behind because of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, at first appeared to have little chance 
against the T-34s. From 1943 on, however, its Tigers and Panthers gave it technical 
superiority. The mere fact that all German fighting vehicles were fitted with radios 
proved an inestimable advantage. Nevertheless, the weight of numbers prevailed. 
Although the Soviet armour suffered 96,500 total write-offs (which meant a cruel 
death for many crews in burning tanks), the number of fighting vehicles produced 
was even greater. 

German soldiers who had served on various different fronts largely concurred in 
reporting that the Red Army troops were the most difficult of their adversaries. 
Their toughness was astonishing. They fought even under weather and hygienic 
conditions which units of western armies would have rejected as unacceptable. 
Their defiance of death was particularly shocking. But precisely therein—in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice of those brave soldiers—lies an immeasurable tragedy, since 
the Stalinist leadership availed itself of the seemingly limitless mass of human 
beings without the slightest scruples. For Soviet officers too, it was much easier 
to crush the enemy without regard to one’s own losses than to attempt risky 
manoeuvres. At that time, independent and innovative thinking could be extremely 
dangerous in civilian life too. While the official figures for Red Army losses are 
shockingly high in themselves, the real number remains a puzzle. In the Soviet era, 
military operations which proved particularly disappointing were simply blotted 
out of memory. 

For some years there has been a controversy among military historians as to 
whether the Wehrmacht’s fighting power resulted primarily from National Socialist 
ideology or from its own systemic efficiency. The study of an abundance of 
documents concerning the war in the east has shown without doubt that the latter 
hypothesis is to be preferred. In the second half of the war, above all, ideology 
played an ever-decreasing role. The Wehrmacht troops were fighting not for 
‘Lebensraum’ but for bare survival. 

The longer the war went on, the fiercer it became. Both sides fought with 
terrifying cruelty. The increasing ferocity was felt by prisoners of war in particular, 
if indeed prisoners were taken. Since the Germans had committed numerous 
crimes, especially in the first phase of the war, many Red Army soldiers were 
bent on revenge. In turn, fear of capture pushed the Wehrmacht troops into 
desperate resistance that cost the Red Army huge losses, for which further ven- 
geance was exacted. And so the violence escalated. In the course of their retreat, the 
Germans employed ‘scorched earth’ tactics to destroy the infrastructure which the 
Red Army needed for its military operations. They left behind a wide trail of 
devastation and inflicted great damage on the mass of the population. At the same 
time, many people were deported to Germany as forced labourers. The partisans 
played a fatal role in the whole witches’ cauldron. By attacking German troops, they 
provoked reprisals against the civilian population. The ensuing German ‘counter- 
insurgency’ measures, portrayed as complying with international law, were partly a 
cloak for genocidal conduct of the war. However, the various partisan movements 
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fought among themselves and also oppressed the population. After the territory was 
liberated by Soviet troops, the population was again caught up in the maelstrom of 
war. A wave of terror began against real or alleged collaborators. Massive recruit- 
ment operations were conducted, in which large numbers of men, and even 
adolescent youths, were enlisted in the Red Army and sent to the front as cannon 
fodder without any training worth mentioning. On the other hand, the retreating 
Wehrmacht units were accompanied by a wave of civilian refugees who feared the 
return of Stalin’s commissars. In October the fury of war reached East Prussia: the 
massacre of German civilians in Nemmersdorf was the first writing on the wall. 


THE SOUTH-EAST EUROPEAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SCANDINAVIAN THEATRES OF WAR 


At the end of February 1944 Soviet troops marched into northern Transnistria. For 
the first time, as Klaus Schénherr recounts, military operations on the eastern front 
reached the territory of one of Germany’s allies. The Red Army now directly 
threatened Romania, which had supported the eastern campaign with numerous 
units. While the Soviet advance was stopped at first, the hostilities on old Romanian 
territory led to the end of German hegemony in south-eastern Europe. Although 
Germany’s most important ally at that time intensively supported the formation of 
a defensive front in Moldavia and on the Dniester, the first cracks appeared in the 
coalition. Romanian war-weariness was one of the main causes of the internal 
political changes now beginning. When the Red Army launched its summer 
offensive at the end of August 1944, the German—Romanian front collapsed at 
the first assault. The Soviet breakthrough at Iasi and Tiraspol led to a military 
catastrophe in which Sixth Army was destroyed for the second time. That 
development led to the country’s withdrawal from the war. Even though German 
post-war literature attributes the fiasco to “Romanian betrayal’, the documents 
show that errors of command on the part of the Wehrmacht were largely to 
blame. The German side displayed arrogance and lack of perspicacity. Despite 
the political changes, it believed it could conquer Bucharest by purely military 
means and install a pro-German government. The Bucharest—Ploiesti adventure 
also ended in a debacle and gave Romania grounds for hostilities against the 
German troops. 

The few German troops who had escaped the disaster in Romania established a 
new security line in southern Transylvania with Hungarian support. Almost at the 
same time, a national uprising broke out in Slovakia, another member of the Axis 
coalition. At the beginning of September the Stavka took advantage of the situation 
to launch a large-scale pincer operation against Army Groups North Ukraine/A and 
South Ukraine/South. The Red Army attacked from the Beskids and southern 
Transylvania, with the aim of enclosing large parts of the two army groups in the 
Carpathian salient. However, the German forces were still strong enough both to 
suppress the uprising and to fend off the Soviet offensive. 
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Germany’s coalition partner Bulgaria had kept out of the fighting throughout 
the war and had by no means declared war on the Soviet Union. With a military 
disaster looming in Romania, the Bulgarian government sought to withdraw from 
the coalition and stress its political neutrality vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. In an 
attempt to win Soviet goodwill, it adopted a restrictive attitude to the German 
troops. But despite all Bulgaria’s efforts to avoid a military and political confron- 
tation, the Red Army marched in at the beginning of September 1944 and 
occupied the country. Only a few weeks later, after Bulgaria had concluded an 
armistice with the Allies, it fought on the side of the Soviet Union against its former 
coalition partners. 

In Greece, Army Group E responded to the fiasco in the Romanian theatre by 
preparing withdrawal from the Greek islands and the mainland. The withdrawal 
movement from the southern Balkans, as Klaus Schénherr also recounts, went very 
well at first. But then the German troops’ retreat from Macedonia and Albania was 
also threatened with disaster. By the end of the year, however, Army Group E had 
managed to repel the attacks by Soviet and Bulgarian troops and the Yugoslav 
People’s Liberation Army to such an extent that it was able to establish a relatively 
stable defensive line on the Bosnian—Macedonian border. 

As Krisztidn Ungvary stresses, events in the Hungarian theatre of operations, 
and especially the role of the Honvéd Army, have received little attention in 
the German specialist literature. In most accounts, the description of German 
military strategy ends with the Ardennes offensive in December 1944. But it was 
only afterwards that Hungary became, from Hitler’s viewpoint, a major theatre 
of operations. It was in Hungary that the Wehrmacht conducted its last offen- 
sives in the Second World War, and they would have been impossible without 
Hungarian support. In September 1944 the Honvéd Army provided 950,000 
troops, and even in March 1945 it accounted for 30 per cent of Army Group 
South’s artillery and 20 per cent of its infantry. That made it the Wehrmacht’s 
most important ally in the last twelve months of the war. Yet the German war 
diaries mention the Honvéd troops almost only in regard to their failures. The 
importance of the partnership in terms of material supplies was even greater than 
its military importance. Hungary produced large quantities of armaments, and 
became, from 1944, Germany’s most important supplier of foodstuffs. Without 
Hungarian oil supplies, Germany would have been unable to continue the war by 
September 1944 at the latest. For that reason, Hitler transferred numerous 
divisions to the Hungarian theatre instead of reinforcing the territory of the 
Reich. In the end, half of the armoured divisions on the eastern front were 
stationed there. Most Wehrmacht operations in Hungary proved effective. After 
Christmas 1944 the Germans launched five large-scale operations, while 
remaining on the defensive in all other theatres of war. Those operations 
inflicted heavy losses on the Red Army. Strong Soviet forces were tied down 
in the region, which relieved the pressure on the home front. The fighting in 
Hungary largely contributed to the continuation of the war for several more 
months. According to the Stavka’s plans, the Soviet troops should have already 
conquered Austria by the spring of 1945 and should have been approaching 
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Bavaria. In the event, only a small part of Austria, including the capital, Vienna, 
had fallen to the Red Army. 

In Yugoslavia, as Klaus Schmider argues, the occupation policy of the Axis 
powers was doomed to failure. In the territory of the NDH (Independent 
State of Croatia) coalition partner, the insurgency movements of the Communist 
partisans and the Serbian nationalist Chetniks were soon afforded extensive possi- 
bilities for development. The causes were the arbitrary demarcation of the border, 
the genocidal excesses of the Ustasha militia, and Italy’s Croatia policy, which 
oscillated between patronage and bullying. In Serbia the temporary build-up of a 
point of military concentration, along with terroristic reprisals, made possible the 
‘pacification’ of that territory until the summer of 1944, whereas in the NDH 
similar measures failed or were effective only in the short term. The considerable 
numbers of ground forces which the Croatian state put into the field in 1943 also 
failed to contain, let alone solve, the problem, owing to their increasing demoral- 
ization (in the case of most Territorial Army units) or political unreliability (in the 
case of the Ustasha). In this respect, the extensive lack of interest of most German 
officials in the offers to collaborate from a significant minority of the Serbian 
community was an appreciable negative factor. A change came only in the summer 
of 1944, under the pressure of military developments, but by then it was much 
too late. Only the gradual rallying of the losing side in the internal Serbian civil 
war—the Chetniks—to the occupying power could be reckoned by the latter as a 
positive, if unintentional, by-product of its occupation policy. 

When Old Serbia was conquered by 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian Fronts and parts of 
the People’s Liberation Army in the autumn of 1944, it was mainly thanks to the 
transfer of most Soviet units to the Hungarian theatre that 2nd Armoured Army 
and Army Group E (Col.-Gen. Alexander Lohr), which was withdrawing from 
Albania, Macedonia, and Montenegro, were saved from destruction. In the next 
few weeks the German forces managed to stabilize the front. Lohr’s army group was 
also evacuated via south-western Serbia, northern Montenegro, and finally south- 
eastern Bosnia. In the following months, together with the units already transferred 
to Bosnia, the Germans strove to maintain the largest possible part of the NDH 
against a People’s Liberation Army which, with Soviet aid, was turning into a 
regular combat force. The transition from small-scale operations to normal ground 
warfare, including combined-arms combat, brought the former partisans both 
major setbacks (on the Syrmian front in January 1945) and the first victories 
over their former arch-enemy (the battle for Tuzla in February 1945). After the 
Red Army conquered almost all of Hungary, the NDH formed a balcony-like 
salient in the southern part of the eastern front. The attempt by Hitler and the 
OKW to maintain that salient with insufficient forces ended in disaster in the last 
days of the war. A large-scale offensive launched by the People’s Liberation Army 
on 12 April 1945 herded the forces of Commander-in-Chief South-East together in 
costly battles in the Slovenian—Austrian border area. The few units that escaped 
destruction eventually surrendered to British forces. 

The Italian theatre of war, discussed in this volume by Gerhard Schreiber, 
strikingly illustrates the interdependencies in the multi-front war. The western 
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Allies’ landing in Sicily on 10 July 1943 was the main reason why Hitler called a 
halt to the Operation CrTraDEL offensive against Kursk. In any case, he sent only part 
of the originally intended troops to Italy, since other conflagrations had broken out 
on the eastern front. The German troops’ tactical and operational action in Italy 
must nevertheless be deemed efficient. They displayed an astonishing talent for 
improvisation, especially in regard to supplies and transport. But even the greatest 
military skill was unable to make up for the Germans’ material deficits in compari- 
son with the Allies. The fact that the Wehrmacht’s losses in Italy were generally 
higher than those of the Allied forces, although the latter were continuously on the 
attack, is largely explained by the Allies’ overwhelming air superiority. Another fact 
which, as the author stresses, even a purely military account of events must not fail 
to mention, is that the Wehrmacht and SS repeatedly engaged in criminal and 
racially motivated warfare. In terms of the integration of the war in Italy in the 
overall strategy of the main powers, both sides fulfilled their relevant strategic 
diversionary tasks by tying down strong enemy forces in the Italian theatre. The 
campaign in 1943, when London and Washington sought to bring about Rome’s 
withdrawal from the war, was significant but never decisive for the outcome of the 
war. For the Wehrmacht, the purpose of operations in the south was, in the final 
analysis, only to prolong the war, that is, to delay the long-certain German collapse 
and keep the enemy away as long as possible, first from ‘Fortress Europe’, then from 
‘Fortress Germany’, and finally from ‘Fortress Berlin’. In reality, however, at the 
latest since the Allied landing in Sicily, the German forces were no longer capable of 
anything more than ‘fighting forwards while moving backwards’. 

For a long time, as Bernd Wegner explains, Northern Europe lay in the lee of the 
large European theatres of war, but there too a gradual shift to Germany’s 
disadvantage was discernible from 1943 onwards. Increasing resistance among 
the population of Norway and Denmark, the reorientation of Swedish neutrality 
policy in favour of the western Allies, and the cautious defensive manoeuvres on the 
part of the Finnish ‘comrade-in-arms’ all pointed to a change in the situation, 
which remained below the surface at first but assumed dramatic form with the 
beginning of the Soviet offensive on the Karelian peninsula in June 1944. From a 
seemingly hopeless starting position, Finland managed to cleave a way out of the 
war and—as Germany’s only European ally, and at the same time the only 
European state directly bordering on the Soviet Union—avoid occupation and 
preserve its constitutional order. That was not only the result of bitter military 
resistance and a number of lucky historical circumstances, but especially the fruit of 
skilful—at times, devious—policy on the part of Helsinki, which understood how 
to take best advantage of the little room for manoeuvre remaining to it. 


THE ‘STRATEGY OF DOWNFALL’ 


Looking, in conclusion, at the deficiencies of German strategic warfare in the 
second half of the war, one is struck in particular by the extensive renunciation 
of creative foreign affairs and alliance policy. It is all the more surprising, as in 
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previous years the regime had acted with notable success in precisely that area. The 
dwindling importance of the foreign ministry and the simultaneous growth of the 
influence of the SS, the ministry of propaganda, and other departments was not so 
much a cause as a symptom of a development in which politics was increasingly 
reduced to propaganda. Against that background, the German alliance system 
eroded all the more quickly as, apart from anti-Communism, it was based almost 
exclusively on the initial superiority of German arms, and hardly at all on long-term 
common interests or shared values. 

Even more damaging was Hitler’s refusal, imposed against the wishes of most of 
his coalition partners and many of his advisers, to seek a political way out of a war 
that was recognizably lost. His rejection on principle of all attempts to conclude a 
separate peace had to do neither with the Allied demand for unconditional 
surrender nor even with his supposed belief, in defiance of the strategic realities, 
in a German ‘final victory’. Rather, Hitler’s decision to continue the war, once 
begun, to the last extremity was rooted—as Bernd Wegner argues—in his deter- 
mination to stage the downfall, which he himself recognized as inevitable, as a 
heroic finale. The ensuing ‘orchestration of the end’ led to a radicalization of 
Germany’s conduct of the war, and thus contributed decisively to prolonging the 
war and adding millions to the number of victims. Perhaps the most horrendous 
expression of that will to destruction was the ‘scorched earth’ tactic adopted in the 
east (which Hitler wanted adopted in the last months of the war in Germany too, in 
accordance with the “Nero Decree’). But the orgy of destruction did not only affect 
bridges and power stations. The toll of human lives mounted to a crescendo 
through forced deportations and murder operations, as, for example, during the 
evacuation of the concentration camps. The measures adopted in the Soviet theatre 
of war, until recently dealt with only sketchily in the research literature, led to a 
further increase in the dynamic of destruction set in train in 1941 under entirely 
different auspices. Now, in the mind of the dictator, it was also directed against his 
own people, to whom—in the event of defeat—he denied the very right of 
existence. He had left no doubt about it, having issued the threat years before: 
‘In this, too, I am as cold as ice. If the German people proves no longer strong 
enough, or sufficiently self-sacrificing, to pay for its existence with its own blood, 
then let it perish and be destroyed by another, stronger power [...] then I shall 
shed no tears for the German people.’! Thus, Hitler’s only strategy in the final 
phase of the war was a ‘strategy of downfall’. 


! This statement was made by Hitler on 27 November 1941 in the presence of the Danish foreign 
minister, Erik Scavenius, and the Croatian foreign minister, Mladen Lorkovi¢; see Haffner, 
Anmerkungen zu Hitler, 152. A similar pronouncement is reported in Speer, Erinnerungen, 446. 
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